




why cant yoll 

aused^ 


Thrs ma^ tiave puzzled you- Yovr friend 
may even refuse to pan with his Cosmic 
at any price. Cosmic owner — a careful 
shopper— knows what's too valuable to 
lose. Besides, why trade the faithful 4- 
year-old Cosmic, while it still turns out 
crisp, perfect reproduction with greater 
fidelity, than most brand-new amplifiers! 
One reason is. Cosmic line: up professional 
amplifiers and speaker systems desipned 
for audio pros who make a iivina ort re- 
cording. Cosmic docs not kowtow to pop- 
\ ufar ’planned obsolescence’ 

Policyby which every model 
' is outdated, Since Cosmic 
' introduced solid-state 
-V^®^plif*ers in 1967, 4 years 

tjV ahead of any other make, 

'^fO lN MDIA ev:- 

V cosmic RPDiQ 


the baiic mtegrated ciicuit design stays 
$ame — the concept was lh^ advanced I 
This state-of-the-art currency in current 
models is maintained by featuring the 
recent advances, only when a definite 
advantage in price or performance exists. 
Even this is not the reason a Cosmic owner 
treasures his venerable amplifier. He says, 
'It's the sound, the matchless fidelity- 
that’s synonymous with the Cosmic name. 
If you want your amplifier to stay as good 
as new, years from now. 
we suggest a visit to your 
nearest Cosmic dealer 
sooRmand don’t expect 
~ — ' to find a used Cosmic 

irnlC at dt/ pricer 


Vakola. Bombay- 55. Phone: $353)5-16 Grams: SOLIDSTATE 
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the 

height of 
fashion 


Choose from ihe Kuna ley an 
heights ot Fabina fashiom 
Suiiings and Shirtings in a 
gala xy of captivating colours 
and tantalising textures. 
While others follow, ' you 
set the pace with Fabina 
fabrics. 

That^s the height of fashion. 
Fabina fashion. 




SUITINGS AND SHIRTINGS 

Blna Silk Mills. Mulund. Bombay* 60 
TeU S$l32d 
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SiLUTE OUR GILLINT IRNED FORCES 


THEY HAVE SET-UP THE HIGHEST STAN- 
DARDS Of COMBAT CAPABILITIES 

CLEAR AND UNMIS- 
TAKABLE THAT NO AGGRESSION AGAINST 
INDIA CAN TRIUMPH AUAlNsr 

AGGRESSORS. IF STILL THERE BE ANY. MUST 
TAKE THE MOST SERIOUS NOTE 


The siory of "lai foufan" will 
continue with th^fnost solid backing 
of tke entire Indian people 





WESTINGHOUSE 


RECTIFIERS 

loi lUIIINE mCHIOHS 



0 General DC Supplies 
o Shore to Ship Power Supplies 
0 Starting and Servicing of I.N. Aircraft 
0 Shipyards 

o Ship Maintenance and Repair 
o Searchlights 

o Degaussing 
D Telephones 
o Cathodic Protection. 



hind rectifiers ltd 

ehuhbh., D~,i R<»d. e<«.b„.26 T,I., 35938S ' ' 


Bf9ne/t9f 9t 

CALCUTTA 

06LHI 

BANGALOR6 

flepfpstniMiv m 
MADRAS 


2. 10 tig,n rj. !•». • 447-1 ^ 

12/1 RicMmoAd Roid^Tlf*;"^ ^.J''V7^?'2SsS49 

3/33 Mooni Road Ta|. : 83069 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN INDIA 

IND/GENEOUS MANUFy^CTURE OF 
SILVER OXIDE ZINC BATTERY 

REGAL BATTERY CORPORATION 
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R»9d TriM M*ik 


— ManuUctu/ers of fienowned^^^^ 

• JYOXr' BATTERY PLATES 

’REGAL" BATTERIES fr 
ACCESSORIES 

'JYOTI" SILVER OXIDE ZINC 
ACCUMULATORS 

■ MAGNESIUM CUPROUS CHLO* 
RIDE WATER-ACTIVATED BATTERIES 

• MAGNESIUM SILVER CHLORIDE 
WATER ACTIVATED BATTERIES 

AND OTHER SPECIAL PURPOSE 
BATTERIES 


'Minufactuttd According to r 


N.R.D.C. PROCESS DEVELOPED 6Y 
, ■ ■■ CECRI Karaikudi 
Also 

SILVER CADMIUM CELLS AND MERCURY CELLS 


1^ 

BX 
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OfflCB 

AGAKHAN BUILDING. 
MK PLOOB. 

DALAl STftEtr FORT. 
BOMBAY-1. 

PKorb: 2$e74B 


fACtO/IY 
4B-A SAKi NAKA. 

OFF SAKI VIHAR ROAO. 
BOMBAV.72 AS. 

PhftiM : SBIBOB 

Qt»m : "JYOTiPlATt " 


5AL£$ Office 
AOAKHAN COMPOUND. 
44 H. CUR£ ROAO. 
BYCULU. BOMBAY-B. 
PhoM : 374434 


SERVING THE NATION BY MEETING 
DEFENCE REQUIREMENTS 


ALL ENQUIRIES MAY BE FORWARDED TO OUR 

SALES OFFICE 
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WE CITE A BELrinC ECIID 
TO SUIFFEBS 



'V'”* 


In Asia, Africa* America, 
Australia Sr Europe shippers 
who care for their cargo,$hip 
by our safe* dependable services 


The Shipping Corporation Of India Ltd 


Steelcrete House, Oinshaw Wacha Road. 6ombay*2Q • Agents at all principal ports of the world. 
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forget the valpur and self sacrifice 
daring and skill, matchless and 
J Che war imposed upon 
yet another bright chapter 
. . .®y. demonstrated in 
security of India s frontiers, land, air and 


^ .. we Will never \ 

of our armed forces. By their valour, t,., .... , 
unbeaten in military history, they have, during 

to Pakistan, added * 

to their already glory covered 

unmistakable terms that the 

sea, Is in safe hands. 
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The Queen of the 
Flowers that grow. 


INDIRA The Queen of the 

Leaders we know. 


Flowers may wither, leaves may decay 
But in our hearts»lndraji» will always stay. 

Many a wonders, she has performed 
To raise our Image, amongst one and all. 

We the people, of this great land 
Promise to move, hand in hand. 

Doing our bit, united we stand 

Helping our leader, to strengthen our land. 

Progress is the path, we follow today 
Nothing can change, our purpose^filled way. 

Our leader is great, our future is bright 
For our Indiraji-is our guiding light. 



Nagpal Ambadi 

Nagpal Ambadi pairo*Chsm Refining Ltd. Manali, Madras-68 
Industrial Assurance Bldg.. Jamshedji Tala Road. Boinbay-20. 




SMT. 

INDIRA GANDHI 

BHARAT RATNA 
Union 

Prime Minister 


WE have every reason to be proud of our armed forces ... one of the 
finest fighting forces (n the world. They are a community of gallant and 
tough men. imbued with a sense of service and ever alert to defend 
the country’s freedom. By their daring exploits and comlete devotion 
to duty in the defence of our motherland, the officers and men have 
r^^ghtly earned the appreciation and gratitude of the entire nation. 
Their heroic deeds will find honoured place In our national history. 


Army. Ndvy and Airforce guard our frontiara, we guard 
our economy. Thus we are comrades in arms in the 
defence of the country and its interests. 

You defertd the country, we prevent the flow of 
Indian money abroad and earn foraigrt exchaisga 
through exports*. Lei u$ jointly uphold the glory of* 
our Motherlar>d and dedicate ourselves devotedly 
to safeguard the frontiers and enlarge our economic 
freedom. 




\ 


Tl 






■-W 


E. S. Patanwala 


makers ol HFCHRII SROUI beauty aids 

( S ^ATANWACA. *1. C S Mar*. e»A»a7')l. 
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SHRI JAGJIVAN RAM 

Union Minister of Defence 




OUR ARMED FORCES have justified the faith reposed In them by the 
nation. They have redeemed the pledge that, if a war was forced on the 
country, It would be carried to the enemy's territory and fought on his 
soil. The success of our armed forces in the war imposed by the military 
junta of Pakistan, has reflected on our gallant officers and Jawans. on our 
brave airmen and sailors, on the Commanders in the battle field, on the 
Chiefs of Staff and on the higher management. The performance of our 

history. The daring and skill with which they planned and executed 
he operations, the care and foresight with which they husbanded 
Improvised, deployed and utilised the limited resources will ever remain 
inexhaustible mine of objective lessons in modern warfare. 
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We salute 

i^GENERAL 

S« H. F. J* MANECKSHAW 

THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 

SOLDIER SON OF OUR 
FREEDOM ERA 

WHO LED THE INDIAN ARMED 
FORCES TO THE MOST DECISIVE 
VICTORY IN THE ENTIRE MILITARY 
HISTORY 

^mOF THE WORLD^^^^^H^^H 

# 

WE PLEDGE OUR CONTINUED SERVICES 
TO THE ARMED FORCES FOR GREATER 
GLORY TO OUR MOTHERLAND . . . INDIA 


LAXMI STEEL COMPANY 

39. NAGDEVl CROSS LANE. BOMBAY-3 
Grams: ■•LAXMISTEEL” • Phone: 323732 

Shop -■ 110 Khetwadi Back Road. Bombay-^. Phone : 381779 

STOCKISTS 

HIGH SPEED STAINLESS CARBON ALLOY AND 
EN SPECIFICTION STEEL 

SUPPLIERS 

TO ARMED FORCES ESTABLISHMENTS 
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GENERAL I 
S. H. F. J. 
MANECKSHAW 

Chief of the Army Staff • 


THE euk of soldiers is never complete. They have to be under training 
always and keep themselves ready to give a befitting reply to anybody 
who may look at the country with aggressive eyes. I consider myself 
a lucky soldier. I have risen to the highest rank. I have trained the army, 
I have led it during war and won it. There can be nothing more that 
a soldier can ask. There Is nothing more that a soldier can value than 
the devotion of the men under his command and the gratefulness and 

remain i ttnTh i'"'"«'"orial and this shall 

Integrity, above everything else. 



Ml 
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Philips 

the Modern Mariner 



P^lllp$ l<iv« ilK n^vv Many 
v«an oi «nim9iiOA«i moCi«ii<Hi 
wMh navita anO Iaf9« ah»p$ have 
0 «ve n PhkUpa a 1 hof eii^h w ndtr«iae4* 
11*9 9l mpde^'i «ta1atih9 need* 

Philips make aimoti a* dl 
Ihe eieCi'OniC msoumems iha( a 
sftiQ cpwid need radar and rple* 

communication fQviom«Ai. sovnd 
avtiemt ii9niiA9«Qwipm«nt mcdKal 


aodaraius. lotlrumaAlt for weapon 
control, teu and ineaturin 9 eogip* 
flwni and other control mscru mams. 

In laci. Philips have already 
planned and suopl'ed cguipmeni in 
their tarvge of manvfacivre to large 
ships buili m Inda 

In an these producis. em> 
phasrs is lard on rel^abdity e> 
life eioeeiancr *mJ perlormarKe. 
Ruooedness is combmed with 
SensMivily and eccwracy. (vary com* 


panam of Philips naval prodoeis li 
Kealea to withstand lha rovfihast 
journeys and Iha Coirosiva Saa air. 

Philips are equipped as r>o 
other Single manviaciurer with lha 
Skills, and kndw-how to design 
and manplactuia specialised naval 
equipment to soil the particular 
needs of any navy. 


PHILIPi 


pKiiies mou tiMiico 
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expects much more from the N^ew in fumV**ThLe?*' 

,our most sacred task to work hVrA^^ ‘t becomes 

With greatest care and be in a state of’r#ad n* equipment 

my countrymen that NAVY will never b« 

of Its duties. ^ wanting in the discharge 
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A talent for merit 


''Knowledge 

is its own justification 

and its own reward." 

Through scholarships, the 
.Tata Trusts enable intelligent 
young men and women to 
pursue higher education. / 


Today. Tata scholars are to be 
found among scientists, engineers/ 
doctors and administrators— 
people who shape the destiny 
of generations to come. 


TATA ENTERPRISES 
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THE INDIAN AIR FORCE, the youngest of the THREE SERVICES was 
called upon to stand its supreme test in the fourteen day war imoosed 
upon our country by the military junu of Pakistan. The Service stood 

experience that the Service 
V" "? I®"* that it can discharge its duties 

'fl-t, if" hesitation and with utmost efficiency in any 

conflict, whatever its extent and Intensity. However there k fh^ 
urgent and immediate need for much harder work . This will have to 

defence of our country, I am here to assure that this 
will be done . . . our skies will remain fully defended. 
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4-LETTER 
WORD 
ON 
WHEELS 


DRIVE IT OFF THE ROAD. 
RUN IT THROUGH IMPOS- 
SIBLE TERRAIN.ON A CART 
_ TRACK, UPHILL. DOWN A 

ROCKY SLOPE. THROUGH SLUSH 
AND MUO.VIRTUALLY ANYWHERE. 
YOU WILL BE ASTOUNDED BY ITS 
RUGGED VERSATILITY! POWER- 
FUL, MANOEUVRABLE, THE WORLD'S 
BIGGEST LITTLE VEHICLE IS UN- 
BEATABLE IN PERFORMANCE AND 
ECONOMY. IT HAS A 75 BRAKE 
HORSE POWER ENGINE, 
A 4-WHEEL DRIVE... CAN 
BE EASILY ADAPTED TO 
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,\’()W AS EVER BEFORE 
Hallmark of Perfection 


HEATERS Sand Type for ln|ection moul- 

din^ machines, extruder barrels, 
cross'heads. dies and for baWelice 
dies. 

Strip Type for heating platens. 
Ovens and various other appll* 
cations. 

Cartridge Type for heating pla- 
tens, radio cabir\et moulds, etc. 

Immersion Type for Indirect heat- 
ing of extrusion barrels, moulds, 
etc. 

Tubular Type used for vacuum 
forming machines and where 
radiant heat Is required. 

PRE HEATERS With automatic temperature 

control, for plastic powoers. 

THERMOTROLS (Energy Regulators) for contro- 

lling neat of injection moulding 
machines, extruders, embossing 
machines, etc. 

P Y ROT R O LS (Con t rol li ng Py rometers) for 

controlling neat accuracies of I c. 
Mainly used in PVC. butyrate 
acetate and nylon extrusion and 
injection moulding. 

ELECTRICALLY used for extruder take-offs, ex- 

VARIABLE SPEED truder main drives and other ap- 

DRIVES plications of varying capacities 

TIP WELDING for fountain pen nibs. 

MACHINES 

Special jobs of complete electrical heating end 
temperature control ing undertaken. 

^or further perttcufors. please can tact : 

P. KHABARDAR ELECTRIC WORKS 

191. Dr. Ambedkar Road, Opp. Chlira Cinema, Bombay-14. 
Phone ; 445674 


PRE HEATERS 


THERMOTROLS 


PY ROTROLS 
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ATCO'S 


Oxymycin 

. m Miu. sotuTioi 

^ 


Surgical iRfecTJONs 

UBIHAW TRACT % 

•ACILURT OVSChTeRv 

iHTCStiHAl AM<S*ASIS 

CUTARE0U5 MFECTlONS 


I.M. SOtUTION 

rmioEs 

HOST 
fOWER 
IN THE FJGHT 
AGAINST 
AU 

INFSaiONS 


10 4 m 1*0 I**! 

Caei''*** 910 

RrMilat Mat 4lia€i>T« oa*** ** 

Aohi aoa^’^al atl Tm VaH 

ipacl'w** MixMt aQaiaf 4a>*i 0*4*i 
oaiitM aM giam-A««4ti»» wgaAiama 
Okgi : ia|mi<oa Sai at ( 4 I4 a A M 
a«aa«ii»ft * i»«m. fl.C <c»a 
Caeayiaa ai a » 4 tor* 


dlci) 



ATCO PHARMA LAOOR ATONIES 
HffiM, Wi4»lR ihuYin. 

NombRy-Ti> 


PRECISION 

GAUGES & MANOMETERS 

TDII MANOMETERS & 

I CL- I KU TANK GAUGES 

For accurate measure of pressure vaccum dratf etc,. Any 
liquid levels in any size or shape, open or closed. Ventedor 
under pressure unk. 

PREGA BRAND 
• PRESSURE GAUGES 
• yACXFUM GAUGES 
• COMPOUND GAUGES 
• DIAPHRAGM GAUGES 
• RECEIVER GAUGES 

PRECISION INDUSTRIES 

P.B. No 7«14, GORBfiAON (WtSTl. BOMeAY.62 CALL: 321000 
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PERSONALITY BUILD-UP IS 
OUR SOLE BUSINESS. 


FOR FIFTY LONG YEARS 
WE HAVE PUT YOUNG MEN 
IN SUCH SHIRTS AS HAVE 
MEANT THREE-FOURTH OF 
THEIR PERSONALITY 


ARMED FORCES NEED MEN 
WHO MUST NOT FAIL TO IMPRESS 
WE PROVIDE THE MAIN ELEMENT 
THE SHIRTS THAT MAKE THE MAN 


KANJl NARAYAN & COMPANY 

{SOLE PAOP. LALJI NARAYAN) 

17-A. COWASJI PAT6L STREET, BOMBAY I. 

Phone : 2 S 6 3 3 4 


MASTERS OF SHIRTS 
WHOM THE PEOPLE KNOW 


AND WHOM YOU MUST KNOW. 


Editorial 


THE VICTORY 


D espite all ch« •tfo'ts to ih* conu«iy. hiswv of m^okiod Mt boon punctutcod by wort, Ootpico 
•II tho limicoilont oou^hi to bo pfoood on lonor woopono. ooeh wor w09od hot boen of grooior 
oxtont ond intonoirv. OotpHo oil tho dovotion ortd dodicoiion to pooe* trtd philotoph>ot of poaeo, 
Irvdlo hot boen no oxeoption to this gonoral rub ol mots murdor to took policicof docrtiono. Whotovor 
irioy bo told to ino controry. iho Wor of Mehobhorot otondt out 0$ tho moot tevogo of ch» ortebrtt timot 
ond the War of Kelingo thet of iho modivol tunoo. 

IT it mdood on irony of foto ond tyranny of noiuro thot few wort in hiotory hovo boon decriivo. True 
it it that. In all wort, lharo hot boon o wdor ond o vonoutfbod. Howovor. oH ihoto viciorioo hovo baan 
bonon. It hat boan Moouoo doeplM tha foctt of vktofjoo ot>d dafooto. the coutaa and oourcat of ware 
hova continued to oiriat end pareiti. Tho world rmhtoty hteierv hot had to wait (or Mverol thouiondt of 
voert 10 whnaoa a wor in which vrciory wot eomploto ond dacjoivo ... tho wor for Iho liberation of their 
country waged by the poop4 ol Oonglo Dooh in oflionca'wiih Indio. 


THE toureoo end eouoot of cho war. whkh woo to ghro on entirely now turning to tho very ebjoeiivoo 
of wor. lay In the dioaoood phytkol oirucuiro and body pohi< of Pakieun. Oatpico. ito ptocfoimad do> 
volion ond dodtcacion tolha phOooophiaa.principlaoond praeticoo ol lolam.thoro wtt rvthing Itlamfcin 
it Ruled by e mihterv junta, it otocd ovi at iha very nagetion and aniithoeit ol Muaavat MohommadI* 
or lolemk coneepi of damocrocv and aocialiom. bacidae. whotowor rooit in the heeru and mmde of 
people thei tho Govornmont could doim to hove in iho Wodorn W«g. rt hM nothing of the ton in tho 
Eooiortt Wing. TraaM ee Infonor humaorty. oven wrthin tho Iromowork o( Pokitioni concept of lilemic 
domocrocy. the poopb rn the Cwtorn Wmg wora all the lime taaihing wnh diieontonl. If tha ganoraf 
obctiorta . . . tha very fnt hold m the oniiro hrotory ol Pakition. could bo taken ee any index to bee* 
fiS ... the pMpIo of the Eattorn Wing had domenavoiod cfoeriy and cotagoneellv 

thit they wore no fongor a pen el Pakistan oon onoiod ihof» ond ao it wot otruggrittg to axiot in fuiora- 

POLITCO- military wi^om and oogacriv should have dieioiad tha ruling mMilory junta of Pakrtian 

country from utter oM obaoluto ruin. Unfonunotoly. tho 
ruling Junta took tho whofly cppooHO scored. It moved to cruih and kU tho poopb a wiH with the use of 
brute force. Aa woe very natural, iho um of brute force on the unarmed cWbna moirkilflnoa Saw 

rr>ovomoni of p«op4 ocrooo Iho Irentioro oa rofugooa. further irenod tho 
aatormln alien cf tho people in iha Eastern Wmg to waga iha struggle to finof vSlorv It also found far 
tham worid w.do tympathy and dtlmaiofy tho octivo oliianeo o!^d‘. 4rg« rbmocJoTy . WWA 

all cfhar paopio fighting f^Zodom^ 

wrvantion unwartanlod In. 

armed foreoa of India would movo ioio J^ion on^o^idMh? 

droam of national fraadorn and domeerarie wmr aiii^ ^ Bangla Doah to roalita their 

wcuW bo found on tha aod of frao Bangla dJSl* Thi ooldiar 

Woatorn Wing of tho milUory of 

omjod forces tho*?no«t^wo^*ri*^ citimad ihot ihoir 

theft account as such. On oavoral ocStooTaallror 

Should india provoke o militoiy eoni«t 3 *p 2)J ^ of piston hod throatonod that 

•"J Delhi. India hod no couao ^ 

hid tho dear ond cotogericol odvantagoo of will^212"!!!i??^^ **■'"*• threats. Indio 

«. qci-t. of h,Kiw« .hoort, 
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ITALAB ENGINEERING 
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SERVICE TO THE SOLOIER SONS IS THE TflUE SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY 


ALL OFFICERS 
AND MEN OF OUR 
GALLANT ARMED 
FORCES 


PHONE 

SI 267 9 

fi€S/D£NC£ 

361602 


CHANDRODAYA 

ELECTRIC CO. 
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^'CTL" eONOOlT PIP6S. 'SENTINEL'* SWITCHGEAflS 

STOCKISTS OF 

ALL ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
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the mo$i competent otticer cedte, supefior motivation, morole. treeing and aspint decoips. 

Their graataai advantage were the fnd$a«$ of their own people and the peopie of Bangle Oa$h $olidly 
behind them. The former eoutd provide all the aecuritv oi the rear and the latter could eaaily act as the 
eyes and ears, render the areas soft and vulnerable arMJ provida all the fogascic auppon efemants needed. 

ON sevaial occasioaa earlier, the nMlHary junta ol Pakistan had threatened that in the event of a 
miiiiarv contest with India, they wouki not be alone Evert on the eve of their aggresaion egainst India, 
they declared that Their friends would move.’ It mey be seid that for the purposes of g/earer sacuray. 
India moved ar>d secured the elftence with SovM Lfnaon, However, the Government of Indie, at no siege, 
hinted even most remotety. Ihal they would have Soviet troops to wage thea battles. On the eontrsrv, 
ths Government of fndja meintemed iis robust faith and conf)dar>ca that the ultimate vtciory in the contest 
would be won by the people of Bangle Dash themselves end the periicipaiion of the Indian armed 
forces would be only temporary and ut support. There would be no cauee for outside intervertion because 
no country on earth, howsoever reactionary, would like the people being denied of thetr asseriiial and 
Inalianabla right to freedom end democracy. 


THE so called lndo*fekiaiani war. on which so much was slaked by Pakistan arid on account of 
which prophais of doom had raised such wtda-spread fairs on its extent, intensity, duration and destructive 
poianiial. lasted tor mare seventeen days. Right from the outset. <i demonstrated utter and absolute 
supenonry ol Indian command capabilities and ihair co nc epts of strstegy and tactics. It also demon* 
sirated rare and unique Indien skiM in succeesfuhy combining all other elemenis of war. particularly the 
morale, motivation and determination of the people of Bangle Dash, their regular and irregular warfare 
Mpabiiiiies and their knowledge of terrain and disposition and deployment of the enemy armed forces, 
snd use them all to win the victory m the shortest time and with the very minimum lots ro hun>an life, 
ar^d property, possible under the cireumstsnees. The war could not prove of the dieeded destructive 
potential because the enemy an tercai were driven out of their own skies wirhm the first three days and 
their naval foreas were eompleieiy mauled and crippled in the very first asaeulis. Their land forces were 
PM on ihe defensive and an retreat from the very day of iha outbreak of hestilitias Surprise and mob>iily 
of the India-Bangla Poroes, coupled with their encireling and enveloping tacKs did not peimii any maior 
and massive pitched banles. The result of this was that as many aa 93.000 anemy troops, the largest 
kr>own to recent mHitary history, surrendered in the East and Indian troope were savaraf miles deep m 
various sectors m the west, the vary military head of Pakisian. whan the unilatarat caasa*firt dadarad by 
India was aoceptad by what hid remairwd of Pakisian. e oec*e eo oy 

^ mtar^sity. duraiion end dastrucliva 

fremework ol polliieil obfaerives. No war m hietory eartier, not even the two world ware had shown 
N^d forces Bangle Oesh, The victory to the Indo-B^gla 

first Objective end (e) Fineiv them country, as his very 

countries concenusU •« 

the very first. Then ceme the opefitk»?n<fii>fo«L*3hS^if ** ^ congraiuleted 

the OHcumstetKea end who with*e^ the possible under 

iective was achieved. The lest ihouah orderly manner, once the political ob* 

leadership, who cei>ce4ed th« t^om ^ f "rider the new 

pfpgrm ol mankind. wwwf wer eoo, ineratore, no hinderance to the orderly 


iiiti. MC. i03 
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meet the 
challengetl 


M«6t the challenge of fashion; 
the challenge of onwante<} fat 
at undesirable points, and the 
demand of health, the simple 
comprehensive way withLIPiDCX 
The capsule that packs 
ancient wisdom In 
modern Idiom. 

LIPIDBXi a compound of well- 
tried basic, ayurvedic 
medicines. burr\s fat away, the 
easy harmless way. 


Cel rid of lhat ugly bulge In the 
middle; trim away your waisi; 
acquire curves that compel 
admiration. 

All this wlthlir weehi end with 
so dlitiat or other regimen. 

And most important: 

UPIDEX tones up your health; 
puts pep and vigour into you. 

CIvo yourself a new figure 
and new life with IIPIDEX. 


fxira We^hi by 1 to 4 <* month; reduu* 

wautiint by /»0 to four inthes in six wttks. 


Malabar Chemicals Company 

Post Boi No 7b PalghaM, Kerala. 



CHAPTER 1 


MODERN 

WARS 

. . . . MEANING AND PURPOSE 
■ . . . POSSIBILITIES AND PROBABILITIES 


W '' •»<* y« «he «ory of monktad 
-** ‘t ^ ^ Inching cKttni, wtcn.ity, lethality and totality. No 

liiatificd bS y" **'* •>»» "®« been a war which hae not been 

employment in our time thin^efLfore , grater 
than detetent to war. It may not sou^ pleaaant'^nd J’uf'hi”'"* ]«o»<K»llve 

mined to the cteation of the Utopia of^ce butithf.!'. I^lsmWe to those com- 

goyerning the conduct of aoverd^^^d^ „ ‘bctota 

occur and threats of wars will^ttauJ^'e^?^.^ ’ «« 

•Vh,. h.^.- Jr. "■< 


JAMMU & KASHMIR AT A GLANCE 

I JAMMU & KASHMIR ABOUNDS in perhaps th« most beautiful spots of scenic splend* 

our & tourist auraccion in the enure country. Kashm«r has been acclaimed as a paradise on 
earth and offers opportunities for the lovers of nature, for savants and seekers after spiritual 
peace, for trekkers. mountaineers and holiday makers, anglers and game hunters. 

2. THE NUMBER OF TOURISTS vis'ting the State has been steadily Increasing with the 

the expansion ir> amenities being provided to them. While m 1965*66, 43,000 tourists visited 
Kashmir Valley and 1.80,000 came to Vaishnodevi in Jammu, the corresponding figure for the 
year ending 1969 were 1.07,000 and 2,74,000 respectively. 

3. PLANS FOR DEVELOPING the tourist resorts of Gulmarg. which offers unique 
opportunities for winter sports, are already under way. 

4. J AMMU A KASHMIR IS ALSO KNOWN, THE WORLD OVER. FOR ITS 
HANDICRAFTS, ITS SILK AND ITS FRUIT. 

5. INVESTMENT made from the beginning of the First Five Year Plan upto 1970*71 is Rs. 203.61 
crores. The total outlay m the Fourth Plan is expected to be Rs. J 56.40 crores. 

6. THE PER CAPITA INCOME (on 1 955- 56 prices) rose from Rs. 188;- In 1950*51 to 
Rs. 299;. in 1968.69. 

7. ALTHOUGH IN THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD , the State has suffered due to its age-old 

backwardness, its landlocked geography and poor communications, special efforts have been 
made to expand this sector. During the fast two years. 90 small industrial units were establi* 
shed. In the public sector Industries, the production rose from Rs 196 lakhs in 1964*65 to 
to Rs. 296 lakhs in 1969.70. Several new industrial units involving a capital outlay of about 
Rs. 60 crores, are conceived m the public sector as well as in the private sector, Govern* 
ment have recently sanctioned a package scheme of incentives to attract investment of entre* 
preneurs for the establishment of industries in the State for the development and expansion 
of handicrafts special steps are under way. 

8. IN THE PLAN PERIOD upto the end of 1989*69, about 1. 1 1, 000 acres of additional land have 

been brought under irrigation. The production of food-grams arose steadily with the increas* 
mg use of fertilizers and high yielding seeds. The addition m foodg rains m 1969*70 was 909 
lakh quintals. 

9. THE AREA UNDER HORTICULTURE expanded from 56,000 acres m 1964-65 w 
1,00.000 acres in 1969.70. Fruit export increased from about 3.39 lakh quintals in 1966 le 
7 36 lakh quintals In 1969.70. 

iO. PRODUCTION OF ELECTCRIC POWER increased from 4 MWS In 1951 w 

40.35 MWS m 1960-70. Several power projects are now in^hand; additional power of 36 MWS 
IS expected during 1971; 21 MWS more in 1973 and about 366 MWS still more by about 
1976, Arrangements and plans are under way to fulfil the more urgent demands for power, 
meanwhile by diseel generating sets. 

A Tiera are at present 876 d actors i.i the State, against only 123 irt 1947. The Ufa 
expectancy in 1947 was 32 years: at present it is SO years. Per capita expenditure 
on health has risen from 47 paise in 1947 to Rs. 9.30 at present. 

A Jammu & Kashmir is perhaps one of the few States in the country where education 
is free right from the Kindergarden class to the post.graduate standard. About 
87.30'’,, of boys and and 30.76“,, of girls in the age group of6.l I are at present in schools. 

Issued by: 

Directorate of Information* 
Government. Jammu <t Kashmir 




MODliRN WAR- -MEANING AND PURPOSE 


WARS. . . . THE CAUSES : — Throughout the period of history, wars have been 
politics with force of arms. They have been the ultimate instruments of policy in 
pursuit of national ob|ectives. In the ultimate atulysis, wars have been used by 
sovereign states as tool of international politics by insurgents to gain indepen- 

dence. by government to <{uell revolts and by international organisations to suppress 
agpession. Since wars have always been key tool of statecraft in the world of com- 
peting sovereign states, the preparations for wan. violence and conflict below the level 
of war, have Mways arisen out of relations between sovereign states. The aims of 
wars have been as varied as theit causes. Sometimes territorial aggrandisement has 
been the main aim. On other occasions, the aims have l>ecn search for economic 
hegemony, stability or search for national self, determination. The problem of war 
has never been just a problem of military strategy, but broadly the problem of combining 
miuury power with diplomacy and economic artd psychological instruments of power 
wjiKin a cohermt national (group) strategy, that is capable of supporting national 
(group) political ob|eciive ($). n h 


In y “<>;NN1NGS:-In a way and to an extent, all wars 

V*- ** in «vefy war. the warring nations have 
committed to the field of bait e their very best m trained manpower, economic resources 
weapons systems, whnical ibll, moral and directional cipabi litres, l-fowcvrr. accord- 
ing as the stages of hi^itory and phases of human civilisation, wars have been divided into 
»na«n. medieval,^ modern. Modern wm in the meaning and porno.e that .re ,ecn 
and underfed to^y, ate claimed to have begun with the discovery of gun powder and 

Tun “omentous steps towards technology,* lethahry and totality 

intensive research into what it wuld be made to do that fostcre<l 

immmmm 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING WAR -Even .h i 

rif:rr.'’rtr,s 

thotoughgnipofthe key factor. whkh’govewd^.«(«b.n' L“'''^*"*°‘^ " 

»rd the PoIjtieo-miUtaty ambition, tlwt t^vh.cl“H«.r * W'’«reign states 

.ixteentS century, not wen th«* »h« klj >bout the dawn of the 

«y psin. to .tu^yX:;"^r* o 

«P«ct,, .0 a ayatematie and «:ientific Fir^rrudfmr "St^^.iional and functional 
wwaecn m the writing, of Maraoia de S.vaMM^riTh^ ?’ u "“"S’ *'“<*>• 

of Montecucclto in the leeenteAth ^turv .-a sixteenth century and those 

given to this subject towards the middle of roore serious thoughts were 

ootnanding thitJket, end ^^Te 

Bulow and George Benhard. It tea. Saxe, Guiberi. 

eighteenth century rationalism. It was Bulow* ^ the last interpreter of 

Iwralded the revolution in nriUtat^ von Benhard 

«d scuen^c shape and form by Genet2 ^'ven its first systematic 

<^ewltt,.rhowerel,«rteig.Srta4^^fo^5^J""^‘“'' G«n«ralVon 

>"dwho,c,otk,bcmmethe.upleof™Uur,"dt^:^.^-Kl:^,^^^^^ 
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^LITARY STUDIES:— Ev«r since thcit inception, military sfudjes have 
remained restricted and confined to the organisational and operational aspeos of war. 
However, they luve since acquired a long and distinguished record in the numerous 
academic establishments and Services academies throughout the world, In the 
Services, military studies have for long formed an important pact of the curriculum 
for two m.iin reasons i.r., their utility for providing objective lessons for the future 
conduct of operations and for the valuable means of training the judgement of the 
future commanders by exposing them to a multiplicity of experiences concerning the 
uncertainties of war. Further, military studies, by concentrating upon technical 
s^dy of the arc and practice of war, have been helpful to the formulation of the 
Principles of V ar. In 1802, was founded the United States Military Academy sped* 
fically for the scientific study of the art of war. The teachings were in the main 
based on lomini’s Book “ Precis of the Art of War In Britain, official staff 
histones began to appear after the Crimean War After the Franco- Prussian War, 
which formed a watershed, as significant to military as it was to diplomatic history, 
the technical study of military history grew to enormous proportions. After 1870, 
however, the main currents in military thinking began to flow from Berlin. So much 
was the output and outflow of military literature that German military doctrine and 
institutions, tactics and organisations »n4 even bits of language and uniforms were 
swept into other armies and deposited there. In the realm ofstrategy, the new German 
doctrine found austere expression in the Memoranda of Helmuth Von Molike. To 
wade through the technical and theoretical literature that appeared after 1870, could 
easily consume the worst years of one’s life. Apart and aside of the memoirs and 
recollections of some of the top Generals published during the period, new professional 
journals gave the soldiers every where an opportunity to express their views. New 
military schools stimulated the study of war in all its phases and gave new direction 
to theory and doctrine. Revised tactkal manuals accompanied the fermamenc of 
discussion and tried in vain to march in step w'ith technological change. By the turn 
of the centuf>', there began to appear books on the theory of war, military policies and 
national strategies. There were many reasons for this ’tew trend, not the least 
important was the growing cost and complexities of the new weapon lystems which 
new scientific disco veries, allied to an exuding technology, had made available. 

TOTAL WARS: — Military historians and theoreticians have since been agreed 
that, w'hatever the advances in science and technology, mutivaucns to wars, concepts 
of tactics and strategy and the inter-dependence of peop>e, war until the middle of the 
nineteenth century was still limited in extent, intensity and objectives, It was the 
American Civil War which, for the first time, imroduc^ the concepts of war, what 
later came to be known as Total Wars ” and which brought in their wake astonish- 
ing modernity in the range of mental apptoaches and material innovations concerning 
the conduct of war. Having begun so, the war later made rapid advances towards 
greater totalitarian concepts. However, it was only with the dawn of the twentieth 
century that the war began to enter into its kingdom as the potential destroyer of 
mankind. This was made possible by the organisation of man Kind into great states 
and empires. To this were added the potentialities of good finances, world wide 
credit and accumulations of large capital reserves, scientific and technological break 
(hcoughs which could enable unprecedented concentration on expensive and lethal 
weapons systems and provide to the armies urJimited staying power on the fileds 
of battle. The first taste of the advancing new thought on planning, organisation 
and execution of the enterprise of mass slaughter was provided by the first ^'ocld 
War. 

On all accounts, XTorld War I emerged to be the most massive, most incense 
and most extensive, the most dreadful and the bloodiest war in entire history till then. 
It also became the breeding ground for a bosc of innovaiions in weapon systems and 
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the objectiTc lessons in tactics and strategy, paiticularly the strategy of attsieion. It was 
duting civs war that the weapon systems became so complicated and so costly that 
their maou5tcruce could be undertaken only at the Governmental levels and this 
concentrated unprecedented powers in the hands of the Governments of the day. 
It was also during this period that the tank, the submarine and the aircraft revolutionised 
the striking power and the power to break through the operating forces. The new 
weapon systems raised the war to three dimensional levels and rendered land, sea (both 
on the surface and beneath) and air space above, as the areas of effective and devas- 
tating military operations. They also pointed to the sigtuhcance and importance 
of the long range warfare and hazards of military operations to the civilia.a masses 
hundreds and thousands of miles away from the actual battle lines. Being a war of 
material, it gave a new orientation and new emphasis to agriculture and industries. 
Being dependent upon finished goods, it also pushed into unprecedented importance 
farms and factories and lines of supply and communications. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MOTIVATIONS:— There had of course been many wars 
even in 'he era of licruied wars, when philosophy of s kind wss the all dictating moti- 
vation to wars. Religious wars of the medieval times could be instances, if any were 
needed to support the contention. However, it was the American Civil War which, 
for the first time in history, used the political philosophy of whole people as the sole 
motivation to war and actively associated the entire mass of people with the war effort 
and military opecations. It was in consequence of this war that democratic ambitions 
of the people in all countries began to dictate policies and war objectives and pointed 
CO the era of wars of liberation. A further significant advance to this new objective 
was made with the outbreak of World War I, which was claimed, by the Allies .at least 
at a war waged to make the world safe for democracy. However, while yet this w-ur 
was on, there was born at the hands of Karl Marx a new philosophy which was 
later to give an entirely new and most revolutionary orientation to the very concept 
" ^ .....Peoples ^volu'tonary Wars, which could spill into all areas and, 

ftfmers m fields and intellectuals of all types and in all walks of life. However 

while yet tbs philosophy was in the process of build up in Russia here was born in 

^rmanv another philosophy... NaaUm which was aier Ito plunge humanity inw ano- 

ther global conflagration. Whatever has been or may be said against Adolph Hiiler 

the greatest glofjficr of war, it was he who presented and ptoiected to the German 

achievements, a Ltiral uhimate araie 
in mans hJtiorical developmem in fact, the veev 

man's individual ai^ corporate life It was tbs concept of war wWch when 

presents and projected to the German people, brought into Stistence a war maThinc 

likeX wbcb ‘l^d'^^fSr^n dfidicanon, 

phdoiopbe, was tl^ theory and practice of democracy Wd valid by"hc auSTr! Wo^M 
War I and projected to the masses of people in tU countries at thJ 1 

peaceful co-eaistence and orderly prowwi of entire ms^v Tk 

period between World W« H 

up. So much was the concentration on the build un build 

fu U came, the masses of people of ^ disA^^d ^ " if 

drawn into the war effort f{^"the view 

Moved by the rapid advances made by warTowafi Governments, 

lethality, Sir Winston Churchil said/ wL has 

MODS and can no longer be left in hands of Sn« Ji dreadfully in all diicen- 
p«p.o and i. i. rhe o..ri„ 
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NEW STRATEGIC CONCEPTS i—Until the close of world \X er 1, the ucticstl 
nnd sicategical concepts of CUuseu iiz, or rhe misinterprcucion thereof, dicnced the 
military activity of all \he warring nations. However, the po^t war period opened 
with intense renewed thought and neemt)* in Gemuny, Britain and the So vie* Union. 
The United States of America had emerged from the war with unchaUenged military 
superiority. To the Amcrictns, therefore, their traditio.ial concepts of war edbn 
and taaics and strategy were still valid. Even at the close of this intervening period, 
there were no signs of any increasing fermament in the .American military thinking. 
In Germany, the new thought and activity was led b^ Seekt siad Guderiaa. At the 
hands of Adoplh Hitler it was developed to its most sinister perfection. In Soviet 
Union, it was undertaken by Trotsky and Tuchhkhavisky. In Britain, it u as in the 
hands of Captain B. K. Liddel Han who was later to earn the rare and unique reputa- 
tion of a Captain teaching the Generals. The leaders of the new thought and activities 
m all these count ties appeared to be provoked by tlie absurd spectacles of massive 
manoeuvers and gigantic slaughters of 191 4* 18 war. They haa in view wars of, 
quicker decisions at lesser costs in terms of lime, human lives and material. Thit 
was brought out most clearly by Adolph Hitler who said, *The next war would be 
quite difibreni from the last war. Infantry attacks and mass formations would 
be obsolete. Interlocked frontal struggles lastii:g bv for years on petrified front 
will not return. The tactics and strategy in the next war would be that of eagle 
. ..swift inflight, sudden in decision, and uttererly ruthless in action. Long 

range deep penetrating, and all destroying lightening attacks will have 

lightening decisions'. Their main reliance were the scientific, technological and 
psychological advances which could provide to the fighting forces unprecedented 
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mobiliey and firepower and teach fat behind the actual battle zones to break the will 
and morale of the enemy even before the battle was lolned. However, Liddel-Hart 
emerged to be the most vocal and most effective in his new solutions, both in the 
realm of mechanisation and in the rediscovery of strategy as the key to the proper 
understanding of war- As a non-conformist, it was he wlw pointed the w'ay towards 
a war of manoeuvec and discovered the indirect approach as the basis of decisive 
strategy. As a pragmatist as well as a non-conformist, it was he who recognisctl 
the ensuring potential of the defensive, the essential mode of action for achieving 
the decisive manoeuver, either by means of economy of force, which alone 
could make possible in preperation for an offensive or by an active counter offcnsi^’c 
manoeuver. Although, it was adapted and put to first uses by Nazi Germany, it was 

he who first defined and cytstaUsed the thcroy of Bliukreig the very ultimate 

modern mechanised warfare and responsiKle for stunning German lightening victories 
in the opening phases of the war. 

TH£ NUCLEAR ERA ;-^*rhe development and perfection of mechanised 
warfare in line with the teachings of Liddel Hart and others which was witnessed 
during World War II emerged as a proof positive that war had grown vastly in its 
lethality and totality and had well earned its claim to being the massive destroyer r>f 
life on earth: Extremely dreadful as it was to the future of mankind, unfortunately 
this was not the finale to futiher advances in the murderous business of war. To 
wards the close of the war. there came into existence vet another weapon systems 

which opened an entirely new era of warfare the era of nuclear warfare which 

immediately presented to the suffering humaniry the most horrible ever prospects of 
war being the utter and absolute destroyer of entire life on earth. 


Nuclear weapons, whatever their destructive capabilities, had seen a vety limited 
»mba* employment and that too against a country already exhausted and complcteh 
defenceless against the new weapons. Under the circunwiantes, even the best of 
miluary planners apeared to be unable to discuss the nuclear future with any al^prcc^ 
able amount of definite and positive objectivity. However, immediately after the 
close of the war, the owerwhelming opinion of the military experts throughoui the 
world was that, effective from the ficst drop of the atomic bombs, there had openc<l 
a new and a revolutionary era of warfare, and tactics and strategy employed till then 
could no longer be valid and tenable. The fini reaction was the emcracnce into 
prominence of the extermists of air power like Douhet. They seemed to be suddenl\ 
substantiated by weapons of which even Douhet had not dreamt. Once again the 

bombers, gltimaiely maturing into rockets and missiles of 
Lf bringing even the rtellir regions within sre>s 

nLn ^.1 LkTft. J- *??“”** srmles, tuvies snd even industrial 

S^vswm, ’rn '<> Production of such bombs and delivetv 

mete anxiliati^ .f at ill they would be needed, even as such, to thi 
tcategic Aerospace Forces. This appeared to be patticularlv to in the United Stales 

total and planned goal speed of teioonJ f 3 ^r.d threat, 

could be predictef^ly easily. The^detairiif outcome ) 
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the quotas sec by was plans and war games and bvthe expehences gained through 
peace time trairung ana exercises. In the nuclear era, however, the military (hcore- 
ticjans begin to talk about various kinds of wars and tactics, strategy and weapon 
systems necessary for such wars. The wars of the future were in the first instance 
classified and categorised into limited, unlimited and total wars. By another definition 
they were placed in such groups as conventional, xmconventional limited and nuclear 
general wars. They were also defined as high intensity wars in which the fire power 
via seen as essentially thermonuclear middntensity wars in which the fire power 
was visualised as conventional and politico-military objectives limited and tow inten* 
sity wars in which revolutionary political alms would dominate and insurgents would 
bestride the battle fields. Reginald Bretnor of U$ has categorised wars into; 


(a) Uolimited wars between superpowers, in which all the available weapons 
would be employed without restraint, (b) Limited wars between super powers, 
in which by mutual agreement, staled or unsuied, no weapons of uhimaie 
destruction would be employed, (c) Unlimited wars between second or third 
rate powers In which a^railable super weapons would be used wjihoui restraint 
but in number inadequate to procure ultimate destruction, (d) Limited wars 
powers or between minor powers lacking such weapons and 
(e) Uvil wars with or without outside intervention, limited by necessity and 
by their very nature. According to him there are practically no chances of the 

of ««>nd c.,ego,y ,1,0 

aeem to be highly improbable. However, w»r» of the third caiegory area 
vary recently develo^d poa.lbilicy, and a, there are number ol^owcta 
today without a saturation capacity, such wars must at least be considered ^ Wars 

eon,ldcrcd more likely to oceut. 
Aem n«’'ef be called war, at all. To call 

d«S u them. They ,hould be com!- 

a ‘tr* “'*“*7 ”'«• "■», <"»"'*• how ma„ive, would be 

They were, therefore, in a PoliHon to di^tc to ie «tire wofw 
design and concept, Immedj«cJy after the clos^ 

vere considered tVue marvels of sd^a Ind weapons 

lopment v« considered rsthec a slow 

However, the sttuatioa began to chanien^ eaHi^r^iy !!l.^ j America, 
broke the monopoly dai^ ^viet Union 

entered into the new armament race with thJ ^ America and 

questioned superiority. Before the two objective of attaining un- 

J««over,n.^earwLt«TS>Jh in"LlS«d’s^L^^^^ 

JJwon, became available in plenty ,hi* .1^ ^ America and the Soviet 

began to range between a mm^ o^th^ 1^”^* their explosive power 

of nj^ear era and those having cn>losive tJT «urkcd the 

onginal bombs. Within this short thousand times 

which could b, carried by ^ f 7'“* 
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ot* ch« se.is and rockets and missiles of mter-coniinenial ranges. Apart and aside 
(his, the technological race cnuUipUed the choices of weapons system that could 
he made ose hv the milir.irv services. 

\c the close of the war. there were, at the most, twu ot three choices available 
lo e.ich Sert ice. By 1950. the number had risen to scores of different types, each with 
<liffefing characteristics and implying different strategies. Ir was not before long 
th.it the number of choices rose to several hundreds. Since each choice further 
permitted a vi idc variety of combmatiofis. the choices could be considered to have 
crossed the fantastic and the incredible limits. And vet this was not the firtale to the 
technological warf.are which had kept the vibrant technology unfettered for further 
.ind funher breakthroughs to gam and maintain world wide superiority. A stage 
u.is reached when the new strategic thinken warned that the nuclear weapons would 
not be the Ust to be invented by tUe genu is of man, nor their explosive contents would 
he the ultimate criterion. They clearlv hinted to yet another weapon system whose 
destructive putenaal would be primarily directed against dimaie. communication 

systems, human mind and human ner\*es that wilT paralyse life w'ithout actually 

killing in the old tradiiional manner. The only lag was that all the advances were 
in the matter of offensive and almost nothing in the matter of defensive. VX'ar under 
the circumstances did not appear to have am meaning because none could hope to 
survive to reap the fruits of y.ctori. 

STRANGE TURN AfiOUTS : — for several years, folio w'ing the close of 
Vl orld \X ar 11. the threat of nuclear general war was kept alive and assertive and the 
tensions so generated were utilised to build up massive nuclear stockpiles. It was 
realised that the tw'o XXorld Wars had been possible only because the world during the 
period sv«s cut up into mighty emp»fes. The momentous decisions could be taken 
in few imperial capitals ana t1^ governed countries could be pushed into the hell of 
war under orders. The whithering of the empires »n the period immediately follow- 
ing the close of the war caused □ vaccum and harards to global strategy in the context 
of a nuelcar general war. It was sought to be filled up by the creation of allianws 
under the leadership of each power giant. In the initial stages, it was thought that the 
alliances u'ould be monolithic and the allied countries would move into the filed 
of battle withciut giving any consideration to their respective national interest or on 
acc<»unt resistance incapability because no nuclear weapons or the technical know 
how, except that directly controlled by the |>ower giants of the nuclear weapons were 
proposed to be supplied lo them. A difficulty of an entirely different nature was 
posed b\ those countries who refused to join anv of the alliances. However, these 
countries uere all under-developed and needed external financial resources to carry out 
cheif development programmes, both economic artd military- They wefc. therefore, 
sought to be kept tied down to the appron strings of the power giants by the grant ol 
economic and m^lltaT^ aid and by the threats of aggression by one power giant or the 
oihcr. The situation appeared to be working well until politico-mibtary developments 
l>egan to take strange and wholly unexpected turn aboucs. 

In the first instance the build up of the nuclear stockpiles in the both giant 
countries was almost wholly of offensive type and each new w-eapon was lethal 
ntany times over the earlier one. For the first lime in history, the defensive was touna 
so much lagging behind that death and destruction could be faioed upon the 
globe without any hinderance Of obstruction. As a result of this, power \vas found 
growing vastly disproportionate to all the possible and probable vi'ar objectives 
thereby defying and defeating the very meaning and purpose of conflict and victor) • 
It was further realised that whatever the spectrum of power used, the threat ot 
escalation would be Inevitable and inescapable and this in itself will 5ccve as a powerful 
deterrent to the use of force that this will even reduce the abilif)* to threaten. 
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because rhe thteac would not be ccedible end the risks involved would be far too great 
and grave. lo the second instance, nuclear general war had been visualised on the 
global scale and the alliances had been used as instruments to acquire the global 
capabilities. Military planners in both the giant countries got the first major set back 
when the alliances began to show cracks. The first shot in the Western Alliance side 
was fired by France which moved to acquire her own independent nuclear dcterrenc. 
howsoever limited to begin with. This was followed by similar decision by Communist 
China, world’s largese and the most populous countr>'. The developments in China 
emerged to be most significant and in quick succession. They changed most radically 
the very concept of a nuclear general war. The contest threatened to be triangular, 
lo the third instance, the newly free ocunrties were found to have their mutual ]rritant» 
which could not be worth while for nuclear escalation. In the context of cheir mutual 
irritants, the newly free and aonmucleat powers were found to be rather reluctant 
to rely upon the nuclear giants and permit every conflict to escalate into a nucle^ir 
gene cal war. The power giants themselves, whatever their involvement and com- 
mitments in these conflicts, were found to be reluctant to intervene in the nuclear 
way and thereby run the risk cf a nuclear general wat. This was for the time Jemons- 
ctaced in the Korean conflict and was repeated in all the minor limited conflias that 
followed. However, whatever the contribution made by these factors to the limiting 
of nuclear war unleashing capabilities, the severest blow was dealt by the emergence of 
guerrilla warfare at the most favourite and most acceptable form of violence, conflict 
and war. patticuUfly by the newly free and underdeveloped countries of the W orld 


World War C had seen a limited application of guerrilla technique of warfare 
in the German and lapanese occupied countries. However, the technique was used 
in truly massive and reaUy efleotive way by Communist China. The tactics and 

perfeaed at the hands of Mm Tse Tung and the 
If? demonstrated clearly its survivability capabilities against the 

most lethal conventional weapon lytitms avaiUbU then. In the post war vears 
the experiment in Vleinam demonstrated clearly and categorically that nuclear wcanori 
systems were much more helpless in the face of guetrillj warfare than even the 

ventional weapons systems. Actually, it was founcTthat they could hardly be comnutted 
to combat actions against the guerrillas. ^ comnutteci 


organisational aspects of war. It was only, after 1945 SH ; -functional and 
inappropriate except for professional hi Jirians or loVlw o?^ia™ to be 

The place of military studies was mduallv .ni *r*^*'*^'*”'^*"'' 

‘WafStudiea^»«lblecl m«A~d«k^ progressively taken over by 
activities other than ww proper. spilling into various fields of 

mtUMtely loTOlwd with the »)ong been 

by economic, social and technologiml dun^T^nJ^k affected 

of defcoce h.d be«.«e . ptohleo. of gte« con^J«dty 
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the dyilians and ffliliury alike. Hoveyer, tbej now contended that democratjsdtio.n 
and industnalisatioQ of wae&re, and the demands of a nuclear age which forced states 
at best to deter war alto^hec or at worst to limit it in its intensity, had changed, the 
whole character of war&e. In the new context, the need to preserve security had 
come under constant threat from technological innoyations and breakthroughs by 
potential enemies. Adyanced technology had diminished the distinction between wsr 
on land, on the sea and in the air. l«ng established organisational and administrative 
divistoiu in the Services had come under dispute. Rapid Technological changes 
and social ^d political tutboUnce had crested problems in the held of strategy un- 
prccedemed in complexities. In an age when total war threatened the very survival 
of mankind, and when the entire world had become an echochamber, the influence of 
soldlecs in defence and military planning, as compared to civil, had declined sharply. 
Hence civilians had to be relied upon increasingly for significant contributions to 
strategy. Anin the incredibly complex and costly demands made by military planning, 
research and development and so on had made it essential that military requirements 

were firmly incervoven with the general requirements of economic and social policy. 


In essence the need for new studies arose from the facts that strategy in the new 
context was restrained by the nuclear missile and was heavily dependent on physical 
and social sacnces. As a result of this, the professional soldiers had to think in the 
context of technology within a strategic framework which was vastly more complex 
wd novel than anyihmg known in the past. Two main trends could be discerned 
m Che new strategic chinking. First, thinking about how to conduct a modern war 
and secondly how to limit war when it did occur despite all the efforts to the contrary, 

dyended very greatly on historical research, wherein 
miiMcy ^,tocy rould be ui eSect.ve guide. The pendulum no«’ swung in f.vout of 

««dy in depth elone could shed the requisite light on how 
5'"’ miUtsry crisis, how wets .rose end why conflicts showed 
^ 4 ^'* festure of the coniemporiry world which 


width in order to ■'> Wstorioal 

«<! so on. in depth u" “'hniques 

and most important of all in context in l^ppcn^ m a particular war 

conaicts of societies, “the «« 

strategic and tactical disposition on the field ^ studied not simply as 

in the poUtical. econorrST ^'.l^d cul^rd end logistic*, but ilso 

Considerable progress has since a ^virwiment, in which they occur 

tation of Wat^Stu^. How^eMt formulations and presen- 
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(a) Conflict Studies : — \X*hich ittempt to analyse the nature of war by the use 
of psychology, anihfojwlogy, game theory and simulation and by using past and 
present case studies ofsignilicant conilicts. (b) Strategic Studies hi ch examine the 
role of force in international reUtions. These studies include the study of deterence. 
limited crisis management and the impact of science and tedtnology on war. 
(«') Peace Studies :«-\Vhich are devoted to the means of avoiding the use of force, con* 
rroUing it or eliminating it altogether. These studies include essentially the process 
of disarntamenc and arms cr)ntroh mediation tediniques non-voilent resistance and 
ethical and legal restraints on the use of force in interrutional relations (d) I>efence 
Studies: Which examine particular problems defending one's own country. Defence 
studies include the study of the size and shape of military force, recruitment policies, 
tlefence minagement, weapons procurement and the relationship of the armed services 
to the civil society. The latest trend in the study of war has been in relation to the 
vulnerabilities of man and his works to those of the enemy. It has begun to be in- 
creasingly emphtsised that the vulnerability of man and his works to destructive 
forces ts .sn inescapable factor m every military equation and no accurate evaluation 
or p red ict i r>n of t h e processes of war can be poss i ble u nless i' is ta ken i n to consideration . 


SHAPE OF THE WARS TO COME :^Ovcr twenty five years have followed 
(he close of World Wat II. These veara have witnessed the withering of all empires 

and th; emngence of free and unfettered countries both big and small some 

of th :m so smill as not being equal to a few districts of the bigger ones. These years 
have also witnessed unprecedented emphasis on the principles and practices of demo* 
craev which bv their very nature militate against wars. A^rt and aside of this, these 
years have witnessed unprccenied concentration on banishing and outlawing war 
and briogipg on earth the Utopia of peace by a host of world organisations, including 
the Uni«d Nations. It may created as a sad reflection on the achievements of the 
pecifists or the worshippers of peace or a stunning vindication of the view point held 
bv .\Jclph Miller of Nazi Germany, these years have not been free from wars or the 
threats of wars. Actually, there have been more wart, limited ccmflita' though, 
during th^se years then during anv ocher period of similar duration in earlier history. 
The eiuse of this has been t^c, despite all the changes in the political status of the 
countries, despite all the emphisis on principles and policies of freedom and democracy 
and despite (he mounting industrial and eomiaercial inter-dependerice of countries 
and peoples, mutual tensions and mutual irritants between countries have continued 
to exist and persist. 


In the hour of hts approaching defeat, Adolph Hitler, like a prophet declared. 
With the defeat of tbe Reich, and pending the emergence of the Asiatic, the 
African and perhaps th: Souih American nationalism, there will still remain 

in the world two great powers capable of confronting each other the United 

States ar>d Soviet Russia. The laws, both of history and geography will com. 
pel these two powers to a trial of strength, either military or in the fields of 
economics and ideology '. True to this prophetic declaration of the Nazi Leader, 
the post war years have seen these two great countries on footing of perpetual con- 
frontation and committed to armament race of the very ultimate type to outdo and 
outbeat each other. Between themselves, and despite the limitations imposed by tbe 
cracks in the alliances, these two countries still possess the capabilities to unleash the 
hell of war which will destroy them and destroy all tbe rest. God alone would know 
when *that dark hour in the histoy of mankind will strike*. 


MODERN WAR -MIIANJNC AND PURPOSE 




Companbl« to the presence of Soviet Russia in the hsc war, the post war years 
have seen the emergence of Communist China as the third power giant. The largest 
and the most populous country in the world, having abundance of uncxploited natural 
resources, Comrnonist China has been remarkably successful in building up a mtghiv 
and monsiecous war machine, armed and equipped with militarj* hardware of her <>u t» 
origin and of no less lethal capabilities, and has thereby retain^ her own fccedoni of 
action and maneouver. Unquestioned and undisputed master of the theory an<l 
practice of guerrilla warfare, Communist China has carried her guised ntilitar t' presence 
in all the neighbouring countries on the Asian, African even Europen continents. Slu 
has thereby made politico-military decisions more dependent upon her than on an\ 
other country of the world. To contain and restrain Communist China and <lcni 
to her the capabilities of changing the world balance of power and terror b)' inclining 
towards one power giant or the other or by covertly assisting one undcr-ilcveipcd 
country against the other, she hw become a bigger pr*>blem than the solution of the 
mutual tensions and irritants of the two carst while iy>wcr giants. In matters militarv 
Communist China has all along been unprwhctabic. In matters military Communist 
China will always remain unpredictable except that Commurtisi China 'has all alone 
been on war path and Communist China will alwavs remain on war path in the name 
of communist revolution, which is lust another name for Chinese domination 
of the world, at least the under-developed world. The story of the other 
free countries, both bjg and small, has not been verv difTercni. Thev have 
^d chetr own nmtual irritants and t<i the extent permitted hy their 
financial resources, they have all along been committed to military build up and 
incrtasingly inclined to seek solution to their mutual irritants by the force of arm* 
Indie and lamel end the UAR may be cited as the more promincm 

Jiutanecs. Within the countries themselves, the military has been pUving it* 
role of force j$ evidencetl by coups and counter coups staged. ^ ^ 


•nylKKly «h« th< future of m,„kinH 

would not be free from the scoucage of wara. The only que.iion which can he 

of the changes in the politico-militarv tit up^of the co.5«ri«^h k n 

capabilities of the nuclear weapon systems and k wholly offensive 

development will impose even .he^S;^t of « ‘^^e .“hrtirof^ H 

war has been receding every dawn and dusk an A tk w nudear general 

plying who think tha^ nu^ear Xnl tt 

the years gone by, the threat of conventional wars 

immediate and practical. More than this will remain t^ t^,r r ^ 

between the countnes and within the countries Th^ ^ guerrilla wars 

magnitude because of the political conmbullt^s and in ^ 

tional weapon systems have since acquired m^k iv "*^j*J?** *he conven. 

over their predecessors. ^ power many times 
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CHAPTER II 


PRINCIPLES 
OF WAR 


.... A STUDY IN THE CONTEXT 
OF FOHCE AND VULNERABILITIES 


T“f, «•«"<>« do*e nof chance only i,. 

:x=.r s,S" irM” Hfsnf S- 

ptlnciplcf of w*f i$ fl modem habit of a vice and fcnr««*Afa ar%A fi^ 

jmcoftaln terms a thorough nnders^diag of ihw^nriclouTE*^?”*''** 

In ft war and iheir maximum application and «>^g«ging 

ting operations. Throughout the^wiH^ “f histo^^^itT * conduc 

t^lnion of military fheoreticians opeiai^iJaUom^AH*”^ 5?* considered 
•\7;y‘ ft fttep from - knowing to d^ng * Sd noT^™ * 

*A*i " However. PHncIplefof War.^ve^mri^ic^^^na^”*^^ knowing and 
•tudy and scope to organiMtiJnal and o^rao^Ml 

have been discussed arid debated more ^eL>fafd»TtAl cf ujr, as huheno. 
present century and have bad profound tHTcct ^^o!^. *'*^®'* during the 

during the two World Wars. In the post waTv« *? h*;tcfy. Paiiicularly 
oMginal importance, these principles iS^ b^un^o hi meing their 

not only in the organisational »d oneratT^i^ discussed and debated, 
context of Whys a^HoW of the eS?ke in .he' 

the cornet of how one comhaiam may iml?ov % ^ i" 

.O apply equally .o ^dSaTwL'i'rh VAp",^ 
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NOT RIGID LAWS:^Ever since theit first enumersiion^ the most chine- 
eetiitic thing about the principles of war has been that they have not been accorded 
the status of rigid laws and have never been commended, even by the original authors 
and the most enthusiastic advocates, for blind adherence. They have been recog- 
nised as principles not in the sense that they set forth cause and e/Tecii, but father as 
considerations that should be in the mind of all men commanding military operations, 
large or small. At best, they have been considered common sense propositions which 
are generally, but by no means, exclusively pertinent to the waging of war. Com- 
meniing upon the authority and utility of the principles of war, Sir Winatoo ChufchJl] 
one of the most prolific writers on military matters in our times, observed; ‘The 
truths of war are absolute, but the principles governing their application have 
to be deduced from the circumstances which are always different. In con- 
sequence no rules are any guide to action*. Commenting upon the same, 
oernara Broodie, another renowned military commentator has observed; * U wc 
wish to avail ourselves of whatever light the wisdom of ibe past can throw upon 
our problems, we must go beyond the maxims whieh are at present abbreviated 

»"»? *»* 'l*' <li«tillatc of profound thought, 
but they ace likely to be aa such only at their fini uae, when they ate atlll apt 
expreaslrat and tutalogana. When they become common currency, they are 
t a/ ' r ^ <=•"“«*"- Re*l»»W Bretnor. who h„ emerged a. a pioneer 
ha, otemd’^. ^ '<!“«■'>"» of force and vuinctabilitiea, 

An.t ’*“*.*, '***? -f Princlplea of war lackine? 

^d hjw, by examining them, can we begin to develop a new framework of 

mimm 

which properly compr“ead^d ^ L W conduce of war . rules 
him a high percenuge of successes Thirdlv 

Indeed be made out for their ^ excellent case could 

are not at once obvious and fodiJLtablt ” Ows'^are o quallilca 

more principle# of war fiav^ numerous where one or 

itself invites the suggestion that the eflncfof^ successfully violated* and this 
changing condition of war/* &al)5^n ^Ws^thTit 

has gone on to say: “* theme further, Reginald Bretnor 

ses ao?rdaulnJhlpttf wir'^’xhe^r^^^ not accurately describe the proces- 
tnent is thst Uwa or principle? whJch^^no‘1*^**^® emphasising this sute- 
relacionshlps cannot be relied uponto Dredir>i describe processes and 

must predict; ,o predict we muT, d/s”rfo^ To control, we 

we must omit no essentiai elemit rf X. describe accurately, 

do not mclude the forces of the enemy concerned. In short, they 

^ve framework. While emphasising ^ .expUcitly in theit deacrip. 
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accurately only with the whole equations and without these two factors no whole 
equations can be written. In order to evaluate their proper role, therefore, it 
becomes necessary to re-examine the processes of war in general, reducing them 
to thsir simplest of common denominators, defining them functionally and at 
least suggesting (he msthematical patterns of relationship which constitute the 
equations of war.** 

JOMINI AND CL AU$ EWITZ The first known persons in history to enu- 
merate the principles of war were the Chinese philosopher and military genius 
Sun Tau, with his nearest contemporaries Ssu Majun and Wu Chi in his own country 
and Confucioua, Menivius, Eneas and Taedcius in Europe. There must have 
been similar enumerators in other countries. However, military historians and 
rcscrachers do not seem to have gone into deeper details. In recent times, the generally 
.iccepieJ enumeration has begun with Jomlal and Clauscwltr. Jomioi, who is 
claimed to have done for the study of war, something akin to what Adam Smith did 
for the study of economics, took up the study convinced that, war is a form of human 
Activity here on earth and it must mxke some sense. He mtioeamed against, what 
he regarded obscurantism, thit human mind was capable of diserning and stating in 
som; system It ie form, methods which arc more likely to bring success in the deld of 
bittlc. In Traite, he asserted that, there have existed at all limes, fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which hive depended good results in warfare... these principles are un- 
chingmg and independent of the kind of weapons, of historical time and place. In 
' PrecI de U att de U guerre* he asserted that the very purpose of the book was to 
drmnntcrAte that there is a fundimeotal principle in all operations of war, a principle 
which should preside over all other measures adopted to that they be successtul. 
Jomini ultimitcly came to the conclusion that fundamental principles of strategy 
constituted in ; 

(a) Bringing by strategic measures, the major part of one's armed forces 
successively to bear upon the decisive areas of a theatre of war and, as far as 
possible, enemy's cotnniunicatioQs without compromising one's own, (b) Mano- 
euvring in such s manner as to engage one's major forcea against parts only of 
those of the enemy, (c) Further more, in battle, by tactical manoevers, bringing 
one's major forces to bear on the decisive areas of the battlefield or on that part 
of the enemy'a lines which it is important to overwhelm, (d) Artanging maners 
in such a fashion that these masses of men are, not only brought to bear at the 
decisive place, but that they are put into action speedily and together, so that 
they can make a simultaneous effort. This very general and necessarily some- 
whit abstract formulation, Jomioi made more concrete by numerous spectlic instances 
from m^itary history, pointing out thit, history proved that the most brilliant successes 
and the greatest defeats were the result of adherence to or violation of the fundamental 
principles. 

In contrast to Tomini, who stands in the history of military thought as a theorist 
of strategy, General Kitl Von Clauzewiiz bent his mind to the consideration of the 
nxture and the essential spirit of war. His work On War ** has since been considered 
the very first study of war which truly graples with the fundamentals of its subject 
and the very first, which evolved a pattern adaptable to every stage of military history 
and practice. While elaborating his theme on what principles should govern the plan 
of war and its execution Clause wits mentioned two, which he held to be fundamental. 
These were : 

(1) To reduce the enemy's weight of power into as few centres of gravity 
as passible, into one if it can be done, (2) To confine (he attack against these 
centres of force to as few principle undertakings as possible, to one if possible, 
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and to k«ep all secondary undertakings aa subordinate aa possible. In a wor4» 
the first principle was lo concentrate as much as possible and the second to 
act as swtftly a$ possible, to allow of no delay or detour without sufficient reason . 
Besides this, Clausewliz laid down series of general principles which he deduced 
front his principles of war objectives. They were; (a) To conquer and destroy 
the enemy's armed forces; (b) To get possession of the material elements of 
aggression... the hostile army; (c) To gain public opinion. Next, Clause wit z 
laid down the principles which could be followed in the attainment of the above, 
which he called objectives. The Principles were; (1) To employ all the force 
which could be made available with the utmost energy, (2) To concentrate 
*««e as much as possible at the point where the decisive blows are to be struck, 
(3) Not to lose time, by rapidity many measures of the enemy are nipped in the 
bud and public opinion is gained in our favour ..surprise is the most powerful 
elenieni of victory, <4) To follow up the success gained with utmost enerny. Pur- 
suit IS the only means of gaihsting up tbs fruits of victory. The first of these 
principles was the foundation of three others. In exaoi military terminology, 
principle* of war laid down by Clauaewiu were; (|) The principle of ihe 
Th Principle of SeeSriiy of Acton ; 

{j^nrive Pot'*’. *’'‘“<=‘P‘o of Expenditure of 

Offensive Power , (5) The Principle of Economy of Force; (S) The Princinle of 
Concentration of Force and (7) The Principle of Surplse, ' ' rrmcipie ot 

AUTHORS. Other outstanding miliury theoreticians who have 
I iddpii Pnaciples of W.c ate Henderson, Foch, Collin, Maurice FulUr 

^ton. Mobility or Moyemeni Offemive 

Fiexibilicv, Do.Vt lan« if v^r 7; ^**^®*^ Economy of Force, 

in 1944, failure. Burne 

povemeiw and (Soperarion^O^ of Security, 

1945, listed Air power, Administmion w Montogomety m 

^tprtse. CoacsocratioQ of Force. Co-opiwS^rtJniwlf ® j Movement, 

■?.!?«• ‘-“H. Selcciion cf^i^ sS I".!*"? 
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PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
ORTHODOX OR CLASSICAL CONCEPT 
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TN Kis pKfac« to the Foundaiioos of the Science of War** , Oeneral Fuller 
^ told of his iaitial inability eo find any clear statement of the principles of war» 
of his search for them and of his fotmuUtion of them. Hoveyer, he enumerated the 
following; (a) The Prindple of the Objective, (^) The Principie of Mass, (r) The 
Principle of the Offensive, (/} The principle of Security, (r) The Principle of Surprise 
and (n The Principle of Movement. In this article published in the Journal of the 
RoyU United Service Institution for February t9]fi, '* The Principles of War With 
Reference to the Campaigns of 1914 'IS**, he added two more principles to his 
original list. These principes were; (a) The Principles of Economy of Force and 
(h) The Principle of ^-operation. In 1920, these principles, very slightly modified 
were included in British Field Service Regulations. In 1923, they were reprinted 
in Fuller’s *‘The Reformation of War**. PiotUy, in 1926, “The Foundauon of 
the Science of War”, the following developed list was published; (a) The Principle 
of Direction, (3) The Principle of O>nccnttation, (r) The Principle of Distribution 
(d) The Principle of Determination, (r) The Principle of Surprise, (/) The Principle of 
Endurance, (g) The Principle of Mobility, (>) The Prindple of O^nsive Action and 
'/)The Principle of Security. In 1935. the said principfes were restated as follows • 
,a) Maintenance of objective, (b) ConceAtration of Superior Force at the decisive 
time and pUce, (c) Surprise, (d) Co-operation, (c) Economy of Force, (ft Securltv 
(g) Offensive Action and (h) MobiUty. In 1950, which is the latest known vS' 
these principles were listed as ; (a) Maintenance of Obiectlve. fb) Morale fd 
.iv. Action, (d) Secjttlo-, (e) |»tpri.c. (O Conc.nJtiofl 

i United Sutes of America, nine concepts of war 

tjualificd for indusion m the U.S. A^y’, official Ust of Ptindples of War, %esc nine 
were claimed to have qualified from dozens of esndidares j n * ”^*5 

ptocincotiy in W«ory .. bei^’nHdtd ^ 0 ^^^^^ 

tgnored by thet opwnent, Thi, U.T lu, remained L.tir H.” the 

exerted by many othets, including perhaps by such candidate. ... / w P ”**'*“* 

a\ irf geest many^hen including p^Aapa* (e) QuJjSfimtklo 
(6) Muimization (r) Cost Effectiveness and evert Systems A^v.l7 Tk S ^i “ 
occuced in the Training Re^ladons 10-5 of 192l!^ Howcw^ihise^ff 
listed without any clsbocaiTon or explanation in details FdJowiI.1^ £ 
the let of ptinciple, cuctendy tiught at the Uolte^tatM Am “°*'*’'®r. 

foetal Staff Cjllege : (a) lie P&ciple ^ the Obj4“Jr ,'1^ 

Offenalve, (e) The Priaclple of Simplicity fdITh. p •!!« 
Command. WThe PrincVle of^? U«^ty of 

(g) The Priiclple of MaSoeuve”^ Se Princ1S^*’ic E«?»o»y of Fotce 
ptinciple of Security, These priadple/atCin (‘> ^he 

bst and dlusttate the influence that his wtk^d e^fn the FuUet’s 

has continued to be sd^. thinldng la the USSR 

gteatet understanding and closet relationship 

of America. The position is very likely to imomwA * * USSR ai^ the United States 
entered into a Treaty of mutual frkn^iLip^Sid^lL??^ USSR have 

of a^Tity, including military activity. However v ^ 

shed m the United States of America P'**’!*’ 

vttiiea kingdom, and not known to have 
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been contradicted by the rai I itary i heor i tici a ns in the I’ SSR, i t is contended that the various 
Soviet Field Service Regulations, hitherto compiled, have all contained explicit and 
implicit principles of war. ..the Permanently Operating Factors which have been 
contrasted with the Transitory Factors. In the first version, the Principles included 
were ; (a) Stability of the Rear, (b) The Morale of the Armed Forces and (c) The 
Quantity and Quality of Divisions. In however, the said principles were 
stated (a) Morale, <b) The Subtllty of the Rear, (c) Ability of the Com* 
raanders, (d) Armament and (e) Quality of Divisions, The only significant 
addition to these principles of war has si nee been the theory and pncitce of Opera* 
tional Art. 

yVccording to Raymond L. Garihoff of US, the concept of Operational Arr 
was first developed by two officers of the Imperial Armv just before the First World 
War, If w.xs carried into the Red Army by General A- Svechin, an Imperial Army 
Offi ce r who j o i ned the Reds and became one of t he most act! vc write rs on milit ary theory 
during the early days of the Red Army. A much broader exposition of the Operational 
Art WAS m^de in 1929 by V. R. Traindafillov in his book; *Tbe Character of the 
Operation of Modern Armies*. In his view, the broadened scope of modern war, 
the greater number of those participating in combat and the improved technical quality 
of weapons had created the need for a new abroach to the study of tactics and strategy. 
The Strategist could no longer be concerned with individual operations, Modern 
war had made that inconvenient and inefficient, if not impossible. The commander 
who would now be in charge of operations may not necessarily be a strategist, yet he 
would certainly have to be more than a tactician. He should be called 'Master of the 
Operationil Aft*. The concept, it is claimed, continued throughout the military 
experience of World War II. It also projected itself into the military thinking in the 
post war years, is evidenced by some of the publications of l9iS0s. Most notable of 
such publications have since been, *TheComb«t Course for the Soviet Armed Forces' 
and ‘A Short Sketch of the Development of the Soviet Operational An.* 

OBJECTIVE: —The Principle of Objective has been ranked first bv all 
enumerators of the PrirKiples of \N'ar. Throughout the period of history it has been 
recognised by all captains of war chtt there are two great rules of strategy. The first 
is to correctly select the primiry object. This is the master rule. The second is to so 
concentrate and deploy the forces as to ensure that the objective is achieved. It is the 
principle of objective, which focuses all politico 'mditary activity upon the objective, 
supplies all connecting links that impart coherence to war, simplifies all problems, 
proposes co*ordination and continuity of effort, facilitates the correct applications of all 
other principles of war and if properly implemented, support the war aim or the 
objective of the larger force (the Nation or alliance), of which it is a part. 

Hitherto, the principle has been discussed artd debated in the context of the actual 
conduct of war only. However, with the spilling of war into various areas, other than 
the battle field proper, the discussion of the principle has come to encompass increa* 
singly the entire pobtico military activity, right from planning, preparation for war to 
the actual battle commitmen* of the armed ^rces. It has now been emphasised that 
objective has to be relevant. . . the celevence being determined by the degree to whi^ 
the enemy’s vulnerability values are concentrated in it. In other words, objective in 
every instance has to be relevant to the enemy's force depending upon It, for it is this 
relationship which would determine its relevance to other equations as a whole. 
Unless it is thoroughly comprehended, men would die uselessly, resources would be 
thrown to no purpose, and state of war will endure interminably. It is the extension 
of the scope of discussion which has led many military theoreticians to draw a line of 
dem'ircition between various objectives, which can be international, national and local, 
political, economic, militaty and even social, major or subsidiary, strategical or tactical 
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etc, all of which may not need the battle commitment of the armed force, but would 
certainly need theic presence as the sanction, 


Vi/rit!Ag on the new approach to the subject of objective. Liddcl Hart has 
observed, "The term objective, although in common use, is really not the 
correct one. It has a phyaical and a geographical sense and that tends 
to coikfuse the thought. Id diaussing the subject of objcciivc in war, 
it is essential to be clear about, and keep clear in mind, the distinction 
between political and military objectives. The two arc diCfercnt 
but not separate. It would be better to speak of objective while dealing with 
matters of policy and of military aim when dealing with the war forces ibat arc 
committed in the service of the policy. It should be borne in mind ihat military 
objective is only a means to an end. . . the policy objcciive. Hence military 
objective should be governed by the political objective subject of course to the 
basic conditions that policy does not demand what la militarily, ihat is practically, 
impossible.'* However, whatever the categories and gradations of objective, the 
intet-relationship and inter* dependextee between national policy and military objective 
^ now begun to receive greater emphasis than ever before. Vl'riting on the inter- 
dependence of national policy and military aim, Reginald Breinor has observed; 


Tn a world where wars occur, there must exist a functional relationship 
between the several factors of military equations and national policies. It is all 
very well to try to divorce the two, to say that the be-all and end-all of military 
U to carry out that policy, whatever It may be. This is neither desirable nor 
practical. Regardless of all other considerations, national policies must, in order 
*7^^* »ppro»cliiag u optimum rc.poiue, cut it. coat according to 
the cloth of their military capablllilea. In the abort term, this mcane that it 
.^it' ftameworkof thoae military equatlona which immedia- 

<« “«»«»» 'li»« nadonal policy muat plan to 
alter A. balance ot the equatlona favourable ao that the reeponac to aiiuaiiona 
whtOatr uniaked for or nec.aa.rily created, will be optSnum Som^Cw 
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politico-military coacept has recently been made by Geaeral Mac* Arthur of the US 
Army. In his speech at West Poiat 'n h(ay, 1962, the General said : 

' 'The very essence of morale aod leaderahtp can be summed up in three 
words. . . . duty, honour and country. . . . These hallowed words reverently dictate 
whai ought to be done, what can bt done and what must be done. They are the 
rallying points to build courage when courage seems to fail, to regain faiih when 
there seems to be little hope for faith, to create hope when hope becomes for- 
lorn. Th^se are the things that these words irresistably create. . . . They build 
the basic Chirac ter, they mould one for future roles as the custodians of nation's 
defence. They make one strong enough whrn he is weak and brave enough 
to face when he is afraid. They teach to be proud and unbending in honest 
failure but hum ole and gentle in success. Noe to substitute words for action, 
not to seek patn of comfort, but to face the stress and strain of diitJcuIiies and 
challenges. To learn to stand up in the storm, but to have compassion on those 
who fall, 10 mister their ownself before seeking to master others to have heart that 
is clear, a goal ihit is higher , learn to laugh yet never forget how to weep, to read 
into the future and never forget the past, to be serious, and yet never take 
oneself too serious, to be modest so that one remembers the simplicity of true 
greatness. They open mind to true wisdom, the meakness of true strength. 
They give temper of the will, a quality of imagination, a vigour of dominance of 
courage over timidity and appetite for adventure over love for ease. They 
create in one's heart the sense of wonder, the unfailing hope of what next and the 
|oy and in spiral Ion of life, they teach in this way to be officers and gentlemen". 

The above, Indeed a poetical composition and Right into the highest regions of 
imagination, has been found lacking to us relevance to the hard realities of war. A 
further step for consideration of morale in the context of war has come from the 
Soviets. According to them, ‘ The morale factor, the very spirit of the armed 
forces, depends primarily on the nature of the political aims of the war and 
consequently the very nature and character of the social eystem, the nature of the 
political aims of the war, that is whit the given state it fighting for, on the degree 
of consciousness of men and commanders of the armed forces, on the depth 
of their understanding of the justness of the war to which they are committed 
and the necessity of waging it to save their own country and their own way of 
life from attackers and aggressors, on the depth of their love for the motherland 
and upon their faith in the righteousness of their cause, upon their faiih in victory, 
upon their faith In the leaders of the country and commattders of the armed 
forces*. 

A very sigaificint advance on the original definition though, the Soviet defini* 
tion still did not take Into active consideration the vital factors of force and vulner- 
abilities ..the physic il and non*physicil determinants of force and morale. Tms 
elaboration hia only recently been made by Reginald Bretnor of the US. Writing 
on the subject, he has observed : 

' The value of mental and morale determinants of force cannot be exagge- 
rated. However, paradoxically, they have been woefully exaggerated eve 
since th j d i wn of m i litary history . Morale, ho we ve r high, and t raining however 
excellent cannot multiply the destructive force. At best, they can enable its 
fuller realisation and at the worst, and herein lies their full importance, they can 
reduce thit value catacylysm>cally...And this brings us to the viwl question 
of ths physical determinants of force... the weapons. The value of weapons as 
determinant of force is derived from their characteristics... their primary and 
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secondary radii of expression, their volume of expression and iheir potential 
areas of saturation. There can be no substitute for weapons and weapon power. 
Sometimes able enemy is prevented from taking advantage of bis weapon's 
superiority and again such an enemy may be deluded into believing that no 
such deficiencies exist. However, these are the methods always to be aimed at, 
they cannot be relied upon to compensate for weapons deficiencies. It has often 
been argued that there have been many tasks apparently impossible but have 
nevertheless been performed by resolute men who had no alternative to death. 
However, these assertions have ignored and overlooked that men have ac€om> 
pushed only, that which appeared to be impossible according to accepted rules 
and usages, or, military et^uaiions inaccurately evaluated. The line between 
the ' impotable and the physically impossible has always been a hazardous and 
narrow one, and in critical cases a hair's breadth has divided the victory from 
defeat, success from senseless suicide. Under the circumsunces, therefore, 
while recognising that there will always be occasions when the Impossible 
will have to be attempted. But the military doctrine cannot and must not 
prescribe the attempting of it as a matter of routine. In the equations of war 
and especially In a technological age, vital at it may be, there can be no 
adequate substitute either for haidwate or horse sense.* 


In the ultimste anslysis the vital elements in high morale would be the spiritual 
values of loyalty, devotion and dedication to the nation's cause, which in other words 
would mean faith in the justness of war, possession of superior weapons systems, 
highest standards of skill and training and adequate sources and resources of supplies 
and remfbfccmeatt...and all this in the context of vulnerabiUtiei that similar 
sources and resources at the disposal of the enemy may create and present. 

CONCENTRATION AND ECONOMY OF FORCE :-The Princlplea of 
Conccnimtioo and Economy of Force, though seemingly different, are in fact deeply 
«.felated and mjhviijb y mier-dependent. The principle of concentration has been 
defined as avoiding disperaion of suengtb in order to maxlmiie the chancei of 
superiority at the decisive pomt and time* ... In order to achieve success in war 
it IS essential to concentrate superior forces and to sustain them as such at the ooinc 
It required to score victory. As the sum total of all other 

ptincipJes, this pcmoiple m general serves to adtieve decisive combat superiority and 
enswes desired tesuTts in confoat. However, the principle of concentration has as 
its direct counterpart, the prindide of vulnerabilities. In all processes of war there is 
the positive factor of force and the equally important negative factor of vulntrabiliiies 
In any mibtary equation, each of th«e elemems must a^r in a s r« ra 

it, real coauot. yigo«, .c^ ^ b. 
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expenditure of reeourcee for present, in order to preserve power for final concentrated 
blows. However, it is shttply contrasted against holding back of forces when they 
can be gainfully employed. Further, whatever its positive contribution to the success 
in war, it is also considered the most dangerous and risky principle, if implemented 
without exaa intelligence of the enemy forces and resources, their disposition and 
their »pabilities of surprise, dispersion and concentration at points left to secondary 
pcjorities and reduce to naught the military value of major concentration. The entire 
art of war being concentration of force and blocking of vulnerabilities and denying 
the same cspabilittes to the enemy, this game of chess demands skill and care of the 
highest order. 


MOBILITY:— Throughout the period of history, time in the milirary equations has 
been a decisive multiplier of force and vulnerabilities. Armed forces, therefore, have 
always sought to possess the means of greatest mobility...m any case greater than those 
of the enemy. At first glance, it would seem that mobility retjuircs no exact definition. 
Acwtding to Webatcr, it is just the capacity or facility of movement. Elaborated a 
httle more. It is the capacity to express maximum force over the maximum space in 
mmmum time and in so doing avoid any critical realisation of vulnerabilitics- 
However, in the military context, a line of distinction has to be drawn between an 
intrinsic ability to realise that capacity for movement and the situational 
capacity. It has futther to be bome in mind that in the realisation, mobility is always 
reUtjve, regardless of its potential value, its actual value is determined also by the 
enemy- As a determinant of time in the equations of war mobility 

Mo'* "“bile element, cr. build up 
faster than less mobile ones; they can maintain force more readily they can exoress 
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becnusc it implements the tcalisjtiofi of force and prevents (he realisation of yulner- 
ibibties by the enemy. To sum up, the mobility of all elements must serve one purpose, 
the achievement of that unbalanced equation which is the only preoer goal for 
gcncralship- 

CO'OPERATION :—Uk< the principle of ol^ective, the Principle of Co- 
operation has been considered a unifying principle in as much as objective designates 
the common aim, co-operation brin^ about the common endeavour. In effect, the 
principle strives for decisive application of maximum power of available forces and 
resources to the realisation of oojcctive by bringing about unity of command, unity of 
effort and intelligent co-operation at all levels and in all fields of activity thereby bring 
about unity of naiional will. Uke the principle of ot^eciive, the principle of co- 
operation has hitherto been discussed in the context of the actu^ conduct of war 
and in relation to the armed forces only. However, with war ceasing to be what 
it was during more civilised times... a natural force beyond the control of man, and 
when nations and their armed forces were separate in the minds of man, The 
principle has now begun to be discussed and debated in the context of all the equations 
of war... force and vulnerabilities. In the new context, the problems of defence 
and security arc rjo longer estimated purely by figures in the armed forces and co* 
operation within (hat strength. Any calculation of strength of a country at war has 
now begun to take into account, the entire resources of that country, man power, 
industrial, agricultural and morale. Even this sum total, so difieult to work out, 
has become too simple for truth. The measure of a nation*! strength has now come 
to be esti mated, not only in the context of its own forces and resources, but alio the 
QMssuccs of vulunecabilities. In the new context, the problems of defence and security 
are no longer estimated purely by figures in the armed forces and co-operation within 
chat strength. The measure of a nation's strength has now come to be estimated 
not onlv in the context of its own forces and resources, but also the measures of 
vulneraoilities to attack. The bter, as much as the former, has begun to be taken to 
affect all cilculations of war, from the highest scale of comparative defence situations 
of countries, down to the affect which a particular weapon system may be credited. 
Further, vulnerability itself being a compound of factors, the relative vulnerability 
of a nation at wat is now taken to be affected, not only by its geographical, bur by its 
industrial, political and even sociological cor^tions. It has been conceded that the 
very factors that augment the war strength of a nation may at the same time produce 
counter balancing degree of vulnerability. The role of co-operation in the context 
of modern war is therefore dual... to produce results positive to the war effort in all 
its aspects phases and stages on the one hand and prevertt conditions and circumstances 
which may produce results negative to the war effort ..building up the elements of 
strength and blocking the elements of vulnerability. 

SURPRISE The principle of surprise has been defined as maximum use of stealth 
and deception and cover in planning, preperations, innovations and inventions in wea- 
pons, strategy, tactics and every thing else that would go with war, so that the enemy 
is taken unaware and unprepared and is unable to react and retaliate effectively. It has 
also been defined as the process of creating situations at a scheduled time and place for 
which the enemy is unprepared and which would upset his plans so as to engineer an 
unconsidered reaction on his part. The principle in general serves to strike the 
enemy when and where he is unprepared and with such weapon systems as have not en- 
tered into his planning and preperations and thus achieve confusion in and slackening of 
his effort and initiative, to give one’s own forces morale, material, tactical and strategical 
advantages over the enemy, at a time and place when it would be too late for the enemy 
CO eatJtclv overcome and to permit the attainment of maximum gains with the mini mum 
expenditure of effort. Throughout the period of history, surpeise has been recognised 
as the most fundamental principle of war. Military commanders have generally con- 
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(end«d that wichout it one might as well not engage in war for all other precepti go 
towards fulfilling this one yital and indispensable principle. Surprise artd aurpriee 
again . . . when the firai aurpriae is dying away then confront the opponent with 
yet another aiupria e. Do not allow the e nemy to gain or keep the initiati vc. T he 
enemy, however, strong alwaya has some weakness, some fear or the other. Play 
on it and keep him confused. Change the bowling, change the field, change the 
shape, change the form, this is the essence of all sirategem.* 


Surprise can be brought about by striking at an unexpected moment or from an 
unexMCted direction or with unexpected strength put into the blow. Normally, 
it is the compound of all the three methods. Surprise can be of various types, ranging 
from strategical to tactical one. . . ro the one bas^ on a simple artifice or strategem. 
There can be surprises of time and place, of organisation and ailignments, of maicriai 
designs and weapons. In out time, the surprises in weapons, or what is letter known 
as technological surprises, have become of particular interest and importance. This has 
been oartly ofi account of the accelerating curve of scientific progress which has pro- 
miied tomorrow’s technical surprises undreamed of yesterday, and partly bwause our 
age has become notable for its unbelievable failure to exploit them fully. 


The nature of technological suq)rises, of the scientific methods and of ntodern 
industry dictate two rigid rules for their employment. The fini is that any relevant 
and effe«iye technological surprise must be employed in adequate mass and at the proper 
time and place. ... in other words, it must be used to produce a major critical imlialnace 
or if employed to achieve mi nor critical imbalances, enough of these must be planned 
to contribute to the achievement of a major one. The second rule is that any critical 
imbalance, achieved by technological surprise must be effectively maintained to prevent 
me enemy from compensating for it. It has further to be borne in mind that tcchnoloffi- 
<Jl lurprisci arc of full value only when they are used. The longer they remain unused. 

smificf becomes their value and the chance of their ultimate realisation, regardless 
of the tightness of security. The same is true of the alliances which in our time have 
ecpwged as major inattu^nts for the sudden and surprising change in power equations 
Without any significant change m other elements of force. ^ ^ 
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Security in vai is a complex problem calling for compound solutions. There is 
the need foe security to the personnel against direct loss, such as casuaUtics in/lictcd 
by the lire or assault of the enemy, as well as against premature exhaustion from the 
lack of supplies, ammunition and rest or due to the interference with the life line of 

the force its communications. There is also the need for security to the morale 

of the troops. It may be undermined by any of the foregoing causes, and may 
even more quickly be destroyed by the shock of an enemy surprise or through the 
loss of confidence due to bad handling, and unnecessary loss of life. Pinaliy, there is 
(he need for security against indirect, though e(|uaMy serious, danger to the plans 
which would suffer, if the enemy is able to avoid or turn to meet the decisive blow. 
Security in war is gained in the hrst place by disposition or formation. Disposition 
is needed to save casuaLieies from lire and to avoid the danger that a surprise attack 
from a ffank may overwhelm the whole force or unit before a change in another direc- 
tion to meet it can be effected. In (he second place, initial security is obtained by 
information. This is gained in battle by observation and also by probing. In the 
third place, security depends at all times on the smooth working and co-ordination 
of the different parrs of the force and the units which compose (hem. Security by 
dispMiiion and information is primarily obtained prior to the general engagement 
of a force or its commitment to a definite role. Security is suluc<|uently assured by the 
forward body attacking in one direction to fix the enemy so firmly that he is unable 
to avoid or turn to meet the decisive surprise attack delivered from another direction. 


OPFENSTVB ACTION The pfiAclple*a of offensive has been defined 

seizing Che initiative at the appropriate time and exploiting it to the very maximum 

to torce a victorious decision. In general, this principle serves to exploit at every 

opportunity, the initiative inherent in offensive action, to bring vigorous and timciv 

conewt ration of force against weak cortcentration of the enemy, to create favourable 

preserve the commander’s freedom of action 

erin ^ exploiting the offensive, to insure maximum 

gam.. -victorious decision. 
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sc.is. Th« beginning wjj midc by Admiral A. T. Mahan of the US Navy. He saw 
ii.ivy’s strategic task as principally offensive and straightforward... to meet and defeat 
ihc enemy’s force of capital ships and p.\in and maintain the command of sea. It was 
Mihtn's new thought which committed the world navies to the build up of capital ships 
strength. MiKxn did not accord rightful recognition to the offensive capabilities 
of submirinc, which like tank and aircraft, had come of age. He, therefore, did not 
see in the sub •marine as at) independent strategic weapon, but as a suppoxting 
Agent in grand ileet ope r.n ions. However, the whole concept changed during World 
\V.ir I, when Gcrm.my unleashed the unrestricted submarine warfare. The results 
demonsif.ttcd the stunning offensive capabilities of the submarine arm and brought 
.ibout a revolution in the art e>( war on the high seas. Navies, relying upon their 
suhm.uine arm, in preference to c.ipit.d ships, became more offensive minded chan 
they h.id ever been before. (See also *War On Sea*). 


Prior to 1941, the youtliful but primitive aiicraft appeared mainly as an instrument 
(»f recon naisar\cc. Amidtheprev.iiling popubrity of the offensive in land and sea war' 
f.tre, such a role in the air seemed prosaic and unrealistic. Concerned over the lagging 
development of the ait we.tpon, tnc French were the first to argue that even rccoti- 
nitsnncc aided best the act.ock and Had very little to offer foe defence. No serious 
thought immediately appeared to have given to this argument by other experts on air 
warfare. Military aviation developed rapidly during \N orld TFar I and demonstrated 
its offensive c.ipabilities. However, miiitaty expects were still reluctant to accord 
this recognition to the air weapon. A new era of recognition opened only with the 
General Douhec of Italy who emphasised in most categorical terms that aircraft 
possessed superlative qualities in the offensive role... that because of the air weapon*! 
unprecedented mobility, it represented the offensive instrument par excellence. It 
were his theories which later became the foundaiions of the concept of strategic 
bombing. For some lime it earned for the aircraft the proud discinetJon of being the 
decisive war winnir^g element. (See also *War in tbe Air*). 


Whatever the significance and imporrance of the offensive, whatever its 
placement in the order of the principles of war, whatever its lure and appeal to the 
practioners of the art of war, and whatever the stakes placed on it by the national 
policy, offensive has never been something which can be mounted by the touch of 
a magic wand or at the will and pleasure ofthe angry and indignant mUicary commanders, 
or in the present context of war equations, angry and indignant political leaders. 
The most opportune time for offensive has alwa\*s been and shall continue to be when 
the side moving to offensive has achieved decisive superiority of forces and has reduced 
the vulnerabilities to the most insignificant minimum. In the modem military parlance 
when critical imbalance has been achieved and firmly established. In the words of 
Reginald Bretnor, ‘ The equations of war always have two sets of value, one’s 
own and that ofthe enemy. When these two are too nearly balanced, the attri* 
tion of force tends to be stow and action indecisive. (This is not the occasion for 
offensive and, if bunched would prove virtual suicide). When by miliury art or 
by natural circumstances, they are shown sharply out of balance, attrition can be 
swift and action decisive. (This is the time for offensive). The battles and 
campaigns where decisive victories are achieved arc usually those iiv 
a critical imbalance is established ..that point of no return where inevitably 
the enemy's realised vulnerability has escalated and his force decayed. There- 
fore, critical imbalance should be the goal of all military theory, and military 
platan In g, by all military commanders and essential pre-requisite ©fall offensives. 

PUBLIC OPINION Cbusewit?! has since been the oidy one to include 
the principle of public opinion in the list of principles enumerated by hip). However, 
this inclusion even by him has been indirect and related to another prmaple of war 
‘offcittive* in its after effecu. It has not been independent and in its own ngbt. 
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This h« been despice the fact that war even under absolute dictators and militarises 
has been dependent upon public opinion, already and naturally existing or arti- 
ficially created. After A, regimentation has been orUy the other name for an i finally 
created, maintained and sustained public opinion. This has also been despite the 
fact that world in our time has almost wholly moved under democratic regimes. The 
policy maker in the democratic regimes is the civilian, drawing his power and authority 
from the masses of people and there has been the need of educating the personnel 
of the armed forces on the justness of war to which they may be committed. This 
education cannot be divorced and detached from public opinion. However, it has 
been recognised and conceded rhat under democratic regimes, public opinion is the 
supreme curectional force in the matter of preparing, launching and conducting war. 
It us aUo been recognised and conceded that no military theory or doctrine has any 
chance of survival uidess it rests on popular foundations. Finally, it has been recog- 
nised and conceded that in the context of the present day equations of war, when 
the struggle is not so much for the ground but for popular support (public 
opinion), tms factor along with other non*physical delerminants of force, has emerged 
vital to the creation of critical imbalance and thus operung (he road to victory. 


ADMINISTRATION :-^Sound admlniatradon has always been the governing 
factor in the optimum realiution of all operational and administrative plans in peace 
and in war. It has been recognised and cortceded that, unless there is a government 
which governs best and has the utmost confidence of the people, there would be no 
harmony, balance and maximum participation by the people, and the country and the 

P eople will always be open to vulnerabilities, whatever the elements of force in being. 

he soundness of Government and efficiency of administration has become important 
many times over now that there haa to be hard revaluation of all military prospects 
from the stand point of potential force and potential vulnerabilities and their deter- 
minants at every step; when there has to be reassessment of every category of war 
from the standpoint of, not only the determinants of force and vulnerabilities, as they 
exist, but as they would in all probability exist a year from now, two years or even five; 
when home and foreign policies have to be corutantly revis^ in the light of fresli 
re-evaluations and re-assesscoents and when every effort has to be made to close the 
gap between the men of policy and miliury commanders. Further, the ground work 
of any critical imbalance has to be laid in the first stage of the preparatory phase, except 
in those instances where the weakness or miscalucaUtion of an enemy permits second 
stage resources Co funaion fully. Therefore, pre-war prepe calory phase activity has to 
be planned with the maximum potential ofthe probable enemy in mind with a minimum 
reliance on war time (secor^ stage) preparatory phase activity and, in any case, this 
^cond stage activity has to be so planned that, regardless of enemy counter measures 
It will pro VI* the <»ntinuity of force necessary to the achievement of grand critical 
Throughout both the stages of the ptepiratory phases, the nation and 
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DECAY OF CLASSICAL STRATEGY:— Comparable to the classical 
concepts, of ' Principles of War the concepts of strategy and tactics which 
dictated and guided military commanders in battle engagements until (he close of World 
War II, have now been classified as ‘ Classical Concepts *. In this sense, strategy 
connoted th: conduct of war in the mUitary sense frona the outbreak to the cessation 
of hostilities. From French Revolution on, the destruction of the enemy on the 
battle-field was both its aim and fulfillment. For this to be achieved, it was necessary 
that a tactical situation is created which would make possible the concentration of 
all sTaiUble force at ihe decisive point. Even Clause wiiz, who understood the 
political aspects of war better than other theorists, regarded the practice of strategy 
as * esse&rially in the mtlitary domain*. This was despite the fact (hat he was 
pcepated to admit political infiuence upto (he point where it concerned other details 
in me conduct of war. However, his own disciples bter proclaimed (hat war ex- 
eluded polieici altogether. LuAdendro0‘, actuaLly turned Claus ewitz upside down 
with his thesis; ‘ Politics ia noi a pan of war *. This was the beginning of the crisis 
in classical strategy. Vast armies... mdlions strong... although militarily unbearable, 
were unable to achieve politically decisive victory. Based on almost inexhaustible 
reservoir of conscripts and an efficient war economy though, they were condemned 
m strategy of attrition which was contrary to all classical rules. The first 

world Wat showed what an important part non-military factors could play in strategy 
and what the results could be when the determination to win military victory 
frustrated all political aims. This experience was most tragicaUy confirmed in the 
becond WorW War. The world wide movement towards social liberation and techno- 
logical development of weapons, of which clcctronicaUy controlled thermonuclear 
rockets were only one example, introduced new factors, new fronts, new forms and 
helpless*^*'*** developments classical strategy became 

counteeparts m the foUowme important wavs« TW ’ ^ classical 

of all poliUcal and social acdon^towarda (be icb Jvem/ft the co-ordiiutlon 

aim, wlucb In esaense would mean the stnig^^for^f^^^do^ * f«rtlcular political 
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today threaten to be obsolete and out of date the very next day... Governments, poUtiol 
and even ordinary people are confromcd with decisions, the logic, scale and conse- 
quence of which are not easy to comprehend. This has rendered obsolete military 
studies as the source of all strategy and tactics. Theit place has now been taken 
up by war studies which encompass the 'very Whys and Howe of Wat*... the study 
of war in historical width, in depth and in context. Strategy today has to be evolved, 
not only in the context of strategical and tactical dispositions on the battle field, in the 
context of weapons and logistics, but also in the political, economic, sodal and cultural 
environments in which they occur. Today, as never before, due to the changes which 
have occured in the means to wage war, m the sttuctute and wor^g of the inter- 
national systems and in the poitical, social and economic systems, making of strategy 
has become an extremely difficult and delicate task. 

AUTHORS OF MODERN STRATEGY :--Waf has since ceased to be just 
a war. It has also ceased to be a * set*piec6 war War has now grown to be sub- 
divided into various categories. According 1)', strategy has also moved into various 
categories * Global Strategy *, ' Regional Strategy', * Grand stntegy *, ‘ Politico* 
economic Strategy *, ' Weapona Strategy * ‘ Logistic Strategy and the strategy 
pertaining to guerrilla or revolutionary warfare. There have of late been scores 
of authors and architects of modern strategy. Their tribe appears to be growing 
e ve ry dawn a nd dus k. Howe ver, the more i mportant of them have si nee been Liddell* 
Hart, Andre Beufere, Roelnki and Skoloveky. 

Captain Liddel-Hart, while developing a new dwelling house for strategic 
thought came to the conclusion that ' modem strategy meana the art of diatrlbut* 
ing and applying military means to fulfil the cads of policy. Strategy, as such, 
is concerned, not merely with the movement of forces, as its role Is so often 
defined ..but with the effect... when the application of military instniments 
merge into actual fighdng, the disposition for and control of such direct action 
as 'uccics*. The two categories, although convenient for discussion cannot 
be divided into separate watertight compartments because each, not only 
influences but merges into the other and the same is true In the case of strategy 
and grand strategy... strategy at the highest outlook and decision Elaborating 
his theme further, Liddel-Hart observed ; 'As uctici is the application on a lower 
plane of strategy, so strategy is an application on a lower plane of grand strategy. 
While practically synonymous with the policy which guides the conduct of war, 
as distinct from the more fundamental policy which should govern its objective, 
the term grand strategy serves to bring out the sense of policy execution. For 
the role of grand strategy ..higher strategy ..is to co-ordinate and direct all the 
resources of a nation, or a band of nations, towards the political objective of the 
war ..the goal defined by the fundamental policy *. 

General D'Armee, Andre Beufere, has considered the defimtion given by 
Liddel Hart as too testiictive, because it deals with military forces only. He has 
defined strategy as * The art applying force, so that it makes the most effective 
contribution to the whole art of war*. The definition ought sound awkward... 
awkward because, by tradition, the art of war is divided into strategy and tactics and 
a third sub-division logistics, which has appeared only rccenilf. In hit view point, the 
essence of strategy is the abstract interplay which enables the man, 
what techniques are employed, to master the problems set by any ciMh of wills 
and as a result to employ techniques available with maximum efficiency and 
to maximum good and advantage. It is, therefore, the art of the dUlccuc of 
force, or more precisely, the art of the dialectic of two opposing wills using 
force to resolve their dispute. 
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RoUoki, another world tetu>wn«d miliury ihcorist, has defined strategy as; ' the 
an of compreheoaive direcdoa of power to control aituations and areas in order 
to attain objective Kosinki has observed that, doring the past one hundred and 
fifty years, there has been a continuous effort to arrive at a satisfactory and iUuniinat- 
ing defiotion of strategy and tactics. This effort has so ftir been greatly hampered by 
the fact that the definitions evolved have been verbal enumerations rather than analytical 
definitioas. The definition which could bring it into better perspective and focus 
of the military thinkers of the past one hundred and fifty years, would be to con* 
elude chat, ' Strategy is the cotDprchensive direction of power, and tactics its 
immediate application*. This definition, however, would retjuire the recognition 
that there is much mote to strategy than mere direction of power. It must be a type 
of direccioo, which would Cake into accoiinc the multitude of possible enemy counter 
actions and thus it would become a means of control. To be more clear, it should be 
direction of power in the context of force and vulnerabilities and bringing about 
absolute supeciority of force and absolute reduction of vulnerabilities. It is this 
element of control which is the essence of strategy... coat col being the element which 
would differentiate the true strategic action from a series of haphazard improvisations. 
Blaborating his theoie further, Rosinki has observed, * This concept of strategy 
as a comprehensive control is applicable equally to the offensive as well as to 
the defensive. On the offensive, the aim of strategy must be to break down 
the enemy's control, while simultaneously preventirtg him from interfering with 
our own attack. On the defensive, strategy must sitrulatly seek to constrain 
tht enemy attack to such a form and degree that, while the defensive may be 
forced back, It would still mainuin ita control and avoid collapse.' 


Marthal Skolov.lcy, i former Oiief of the Soviet Genet.1 St.ff, h>s written 
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A strategic theory works out ways of preparing and waging war for 
co-ordinated use of armed forces as a whole and separately, by generalising 
historical experience, evaluation of the international and internal political siiu^ 
tions, the means of conflict, the opponents* capabilities and his modes of action. 
Theoretical research discloses the class essence of a military strategy, its 
connections with policy, economy of the state and with all sides of social 
life of the people. 

•Among the tasks, of strategy is the esublishment of basis of armed forces 
structure, equipment and the principles for using them. Both in theory and 
in practice, this task is performed on the basis of requirements for the country’s 
security in any situition, taking into account level of economic development, 
the achievements of science and technology and the aggressive capabilities 
of the probable adversary. The most important usk is strategic planning. This 
must stand at the centre of attention of the military leadership. The most 
responsible task for military strategy is the determining of the sue of the 
armed forces for peace time and for war time, creation of reserves of weapons 
and equipment artd of mitcrial resources, the deployment of strategic groups 
of forces and every aspect of supply for the armed forces in war *. 

CURRENT SOVIET CONCEPTS:— As in the Western countries, so also 
the Soviets hive divided Str.itcgv into political and mdttaty categories. However, 
the Soviets consider political and m litary strategies as integral in the sense of identity 

of purpose to further the basic objectives of political policy. The Soviets alio 

consider them complementory; co ex' sting with one another at all times, the one domi- 
nant in peace and the other in war each planned in a number of variants to lit 

various conceivable contingencies. In the current Soviet concept, the objective of mili- 
tary strategy is the creation by mditary means of those conditions under which politics 
is in a position to achieve the aims which it hns set for itself. In this context, military 
strategy is directly dspendant upon politics, to which it is subordimic, The armed 
forces are only a weapon of the i>olicy. In the Soviet view, military strategy is a 
component part of the political strategy. Claueewltz conception that * war is the 
continuation of politics only by other means ' has, not only been accepted by the 
Soviets, but it hts bccncirricd turther to its logical conclusions by adding that *11 
war is the coiitinuaiion of poliiici, only by o&er means, so also peace is con- 
tinuation of conflict only by other means The scope of current Soviet concepts 
of military strategy were presented in some details in late 1954. The presentation 
included; 

Contemporary strategy, as the science of directing mlliury operations 
on the scale of military campaigns, and war as whole, has its main and 
immediate tasks; (a) Determining the basic means methods and possible 
forms of future war, on the foundation of the objective law of a concrete 
historical period i (b) Study of the strategic potent ilitiea of the enemy as a 
whole and in each of the theatres of combat operationa ; (c) Determination of 
the concrete ways and means of armed struggle with the probable enemy; 
(d) Direction of the const ruction of the armed mrces to correspond to the charac- 
ter and aims of presumed war; (e) Definition of the requirements for material 
preparation for future war ; (f) Preparation in the theaters of military operations ; 
(g) Selection of the direction of application of the main e^orts in the war as a 
whole and in the campaigns in particular; (h) The disposition of forces and 
means by theater of combat operation and strategic directions (areas) (r) The 
accumulation and grouping of necessary reserves; <|) The actions of miliury 
means on targets in the enemys* rear in the interest undermining his morale 
and economic potentials ; (k) Calculation and utilisation of the results achieved 
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by noa-mitiury ways and m«ans of struggle in the interest of mMiury 
operations; (1) The organisation and direction of military operations in war 
as a whole and in individual campaigns. 

The above is the scope in general. However, in the Soviet concept military stra- 
tegy has a series of specific tasks which are summed op as follows : (a) Evaluation of 
the probable forms, means and methods of future war to determine the strategic 
concept which will guide the employment of the armed forces in possible future 
wars so as to achieve victory and the objective set for the given war most effec- 
tively: (b) Elaboration of the doctrine, structure, organisation, size and alloca- 
tion of the armed forces to implement the requirements of the strategic concept 
for the achievement of victory; (c) Preparation of alternate war plans to meet 
various contingencies for jposslble future defensive or offensive wars against 

S ective enemies and (d) The deployment of military forces and reserves in 
ms to geostragic priorities determined by the location of the objectives 
for neutralisation by seizure or destruction, including the prospective enemy's 
armed forces and other strategic objectives specified in the war plans. 


BASIS OF STRATEGY The fundamental basis of modern strategy, parti- 
cularly in the context of nudear general war, rests on the r>otion tlut it should be 
able to deter a general war in the nrst instance. For this putposc, it will need a force 
of all arms ,..a force Urge enough, secure enough and clever and stillful enough... 
to Withstand any level of sutptisc or expected attack, and still survive to strike back 
to inflict unacceptable damage on the attacker. This notion is UbeUed as ‘ assured 
destruction capabilities *. The most difficult and delicate task of strategy in this 
context IS its designing to meet the future requirements. Tomorrow's strategy 
wUl inevitably Jure to be designed around the forces that are available today. 
NaturaUy, the sha|>ing of tomorrow's strategy around today's forces will present 
.V F-fthef, the martix of miUtary forces m our time is so costly 
tmt the hard headed reabsts will not easily abandon and the new strategists will not be 
able to change it swiftly. There will be conflict between the two... the hard headed 
k* Jk strategists... The new strategists would be hampered as much 

tln^ *^*k “ j weapons as by the resis- 

ance from those who would insist on getting the most mileage from the existing 
“^«ary hardware. Naturally, even their efforts* would, in the fim 
instance be con«ntraeed on the search for fulrcum from which today's strategy gets 

arch. E^n Rould 
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CORRECT ANALYSIS as itntegf is the paramount militaty concpet 

so the objective is the paramount issue in (he development of all strategy. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the foundation of all strategy political and 

military and planning for the same, would lie in a correct analysis and understanding 
of policy o^ectives at all levels of command and decision and in all its phases and 
faces. The viul icoportance of the distinction between merely stating the objectives 
and an exact analysis and understanding thereof has been emphasised by Roelnki by 
stating that; ' except where there is ovcrwhclmjjtg auperiotity of forces, strategy 
will have to be aelecdve in order to ensure economy of forces *. Another vital 
aspect of analysis would be to recognise how the nature of objective and the degree 
of detail in w^ich it is expressed, would vary with the level of scope of the executive 
and nilieary authority involved. Part of the anal)*si$ would lie in being able to under* 
stand the situation or the conditions whose accomplishment will constitute the attain- 
ment of the objectives. This will apply particularly to establishing the relation between 
national strategy, grand strategy and military strategy. The analysis would be necessary 
to provide (he unifying concepts essential for harmonious strategic action. Further- 
more, in national or grand strategy, it would be particularly important to recognise 
that, in many instances, the complete attainment of specific objectives would not be 
possible. The task of analysis in this context would be to find out subsidiary objec* 
lives, changed and modiiied by the passing of time and course of events, and categoris- 
ing them into vital, important or desirable... the broad objectives publically stated 
by political leaders and the lesser accomplishments that they may m compelled to 
settle for, either in the negotiations stage or in situations of actual violence. Analysis 
will also bring into proper and appropriate focus (he interplay of one's own objectives 
and those of the enemy and the induence and counter* i nil uence that they will have 
in actual operations. 

THE MEANS !^To reach the decision required, strategy will need the whole 
gamut of means, social, economic, political, moral and material. With these avail- 
abilities, the art of strategy will lie in choosing the most suitable and so orehaes (rating 
the reiulti that they combine to produce the desired and expected pressures for the 
achievement of the Directives. To chose the roost suitable means, tne strategist will 
have to take into account the vulnerabilities likely to be created by the means available 
to the enemy. In order to be the master of such overwhelming and differing pheno- 
menon as war, cold war. total war, nuclear general war and above all guerilla and 
revoluntioaary war... concepts of strategy will have to remain under constant change 
and revision and broadening their scope . In order to do so, they will require personal 
involvement in the issues concernea and reflect the creative appreciation of (hose 
who formulate, elaborate and revise them. This element of creative mind would 
alio be essential in the conduct of strategic affairs. Further, strategy ultimitdy would 
rest oo the values of a people or the nation concerned, if these values ate confused 
«>nt»dictofy or superfidaf, the strategy adopted will have the same contradictions! 
To have the national values clear of these contradictions, and, therefore strategv 
more realistic and practical, will also need homan element. * 


STRATEGIC DOCTRINE : —Every advanced country has more technical 
^ojces to make than it can afford, These choices ultimately depend more on stratccic 
doct^c than on (he technology available. However, strategic doctrine must never 
be thought of as something theoretical or dogmatic. Since its role is to define the 
Ukcly dangers and how lo deal with them, how (o project feasible goals and how to 

W circumsunees it define, as 

ordinary . Its adwuacy will be tested according to whether these ordinary events do 
whether die force, developed ij.heir anticipation are .^oa “fo dS 
wi^ llw real «^engc. It » generally agreed that a wrong strategic docome can l^ 
to disasters. Even an excessively rigid strategic doctrine Sa absoth great enet^in Se 
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nitcmpt to rc€onciI« what lupp<fts and what is expected. If it is too complicated, 
i c can brea k d<»\’n under t he st ress of dcci s ion-ma king. H o we ver, if t here is no doctrine 
at all and society opentes pr.igmaiicalty solving problems on merits as the saying 

goes every issue tending to become a special case. It M'ould mean more energy 

is spent on deciding where one i>. th.in where one is going. Every event would tend 
to be compiTtmentalised and dealt with by experts in the special difRculties it may 
involve, without an adequ.tte understanding of its relation to other occurrences. 

PATTERNS OF STRATEGY Every Strategic plan must provide for every 
conceivable action proposed, taking into aaive calculation to the possible and probable 
enemy reactions. Enemy reactions c.in be international or national, psychological, 
economic or military. Eich successive action pbnned, together with the counter 
to the corresponding enemy reaction, must be built up into a coherent whole. The 
objective must be to pursue the plan inspite of the enemy resfstanee. General of the 
Armee Andre Beufere has divided the strategic pbn» thus prepared, into following 
patterns, cautioning however, that they may be considered more as examples than as 
exhaustive categorisation, and helpful only to better understanding of their nature 
and originality of strategic thinking :—(e) The Direct Threat Pattern :^In this 
case, the objective is only of moderate importance and the resources available are large 
The mere threat of the use of force is expected to make the enemy to accept the conu* 
tJons sought to be imposed. (^) The indirect Threat Pattern In this case, (he objee* 
tive is till of modest importance but the resources available are inadequate to exert 
decisive threat. In this case the attempt to attain the objective is made by more 
nsidious methods which mty be political, diplomatic or even economic. This 
pattern is considered mO‘t suitable where freedom of action is limited, (r) The 
Successive Action Punern : -In (his case, the o^ect is of major importance but the 
freedom of action is restricted and (he resources available arc limited to attain the 
objectives. In this context, a series of successive actions in which the direct threat 
and indirect pressure may be combined with limited application of force becoming 
necessary, (a) The Protracted Coitflict Pattern In this case, freedom of action 
may be large but the resources available are inadequate to ensure a military decision. In 
this case recourse is made to strategy of protracted conBict with the object of wearing 
down the enemy's morale and tiring h>m out. (r) Violent Conflict: — In this case, 
the m^litar)' resources available arc of suBicient strength and decision is sought through 
military victory. 

SUB-DIVISIONS OF STRATEGY Strategy is infact a single entity in so 
far as object and methods arc conerned. However, when it comes to applying, It is 
necessarily sub*divided into specialised categories, each applicable only to a certain 
field of confiict. Strategy, to a large extent, is governed by material factors. The 
material factor characteristics of each field of aai vicy would difier, producm|, therefore, 
a different chain of consequences applicable only to that particular field. This brings 
into active play the veritable pyramid of differing, though interdependent, forms of 
strategy- Following are the important ones : — (4) Toul Strategy : — This comes at 
the cop of the pyramid and under the direct control of the Government whose usk 
it is to define how total war should be conducted. The task of total strategy is to lay 
down the object for each specialised catepry of strategy and the manner in which 
all political, economic, diplomatic and military forces should be woven in together. 
(h) Overall Strategy TWs is immediately below the level of total strategy and its 
function is to allot tasks and co-ordinate the various forms of activity within the field 
concerned. (0 Operational Strategy This represents the stage where concept and 
implementation meet, . . . when the optimuiD is adjusted to the possible in the light of 
technical limitations. Us purpose is not ordy to harmonise the objective laid down 
by overall strategy, with the capabilities of tactics and techniques used, but also toensuK 
hat those tactics and techniques arc developed in the direction which will best fit 
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them Co meet future strategic requirements. Ic. therefore, has a vital role co play. 
It is also the one about which misconceptions occur most often, (tf) Logistic 
Strategy:— There is always a peace time strategy at the operational level. It is ]>rimarily 
concerned with the production of new equipment to out'date chat of an opi^oncnt. It 
has been termed Logistic strategy. 

COMPONENTS OF STRATEGIC DECISION All Strategic decisions are 
taken within the framework sec by the four main co*ordinatcs governing any situation 
at any given time. . . time, space, size and morale of the forces available. There is, 
in addition, a more complex factor, which in the modern military parlance is called 
‘manoeuvre*. Ic is this factor, which governs the order and inter'rclationsKip of 
successive situations. The factor of manoeuvre is the direct product of the dialectic 
of the conflict or, in other words, of the abstracts counterplay between the two oppon- 
ents. OlTensivelv, there are eight postures, attack u hich may be preceded or followed 
by 'Threat*, 'Surprise*, ‘Feint*. 'Deceive*, 'Wear down*, and 'Follow up*. Defen- 
sively, there arc six postures, 'On Guard*, ‘Party*, 'Riposite*, 'Disengage*, ‘Retire*, 
and ‘Break o^*. As far as the actual forces are conccmctl, there arc five possible types 
of decisions, ‘Concentrate*, 'Disperse*, ‘Economise*, ‘Increase* and 'Reduce*. 
All these postures are ultimately aimed at freedom of aaion. TItc object in all the cases 
is to gain and to regain freedom of action or to deprive the enemy of the same. To 
ertsuce freedom of act ions, it is essentia I to retain the initiative which Is a fundamental 
factor in manoeuvre. Doctrine of hbinocuvrc is further sub-divklcd into a number of 
conflicting sub.doctrincs. One of them the 'geometric doctrine* is positively dead. 
The ‘geographic doctrine* is also out. dated. The other two alive and assertive arc, 
doctrine of 'Rational applicatlors of force’ and the doctrine of 'Guile*. The former 
takes its starting point from the strength of the forces avaibbic and choscs the 
solution, which will permit those forces to exert tlscir maximum effect. The Utter 
has its basis in the psychological affect of the action proposed. The solutions chosen 
have to be the best calculated to throw the enemy off balance, disorientate him and 
deceive him. 


►k* STRATEGY This is the process of choosing the pattcrn(s) and 

this falls into two modes, .. direct strategy and indirect strategy. In the direct 
stwegy, the basic concept is the military forces as tJie principal weapon to achieve 
victory or deterrence. In the indirea strategy mode are included all forms of conflict 
m wbch decision is sought, not directly by means of clash between the military forces, 
but by ess direct methods. These may be political or economic in nature or they may 
use military force but prcceed diplomatic measures in a scries of bounds iniefspcrscd 
wth political negotiations and ft«h allignments. This mode of strategy has o£ late 

off balance by an approach from an improbable dircCTion which’ 
therefore, he did not expect.** According to LiddeU-Hart th^ r 

approach is imperative for the side which cannot be certain of bcim? ^ 'n<l»rect 

beat the enemy in the battle on the groutS^f 

pointed out that no one can ever be strong enough and^that even ^ 

them, vi«oiv by indirect approach wiU ftiQ bl gained «dar^ ^ T 
reasons, he Li recommended a systematic use of fhc indire^approach 

8enc«ldaeofTndh.«tS.ro.c^V 
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(be indirect approach and indirect strategy is not merely that the former has a geographi* 
cal conotation. The o^ect of the indirect approach is the attainment of miUeaxy victory 
which is indirect. He has, therefore, placed the indirect approach in the category of 
indirect strategy. He has concluded by saying that; Tndir^i strategy is the an of 
making the best use of the limited area of freedom of action left by the detereni 
effect, particularly of (he rtuclear weapons, and of gaining important and decisive 
victories in spite of the fact that the military resources whi^ can be employed 
for (he purpose in general remairt restricted’. 

The first essential in indirect strategy is to decide how great, in the existing 
situation, is the area of freedom of action and then to make sure that the 
estenr of this area can be maintained, or if possible, increased while at the 
same time reducing to the minimum that is available to the enemy. The truly 
original feature of inditea strategy is (hat, freedom of action available is dependent only 
to a sm. ill degree upon those operations which may be undertaken with the geographical 
area in question. It is determined entirely by the faaors of this area e.g. an estimate of 
the international readiness of the enemy's morale fibre and his sensitivity, both to 
external pressures and to any action which may be taken and so on. The likelihood 
Ilf success of art) particular operation is, therefore, dependent upon the success of action 
on the world'wule scale. . . the exterior manoeuvre. The central feature of this is 
to ensure for oneself the maximum freedom of action, while at the same time paralysing 
the enemy by a multitude of deterrent checks. As with all operations designed to 
deter, action m this regard will ofeourse be primarily psychological, policicaJ, economic 
and diplomatic. Military measures will also be combined toward the same end. 
Having thus made sure of a degree of freedom of action, the next step would be to work 
out the manoeuvre to be employed, in the geographical ana where it is desired to obtain 

certain results Interior Manoeuvre. The main components of these problems 

arc the variable but intet'Connected facton, material force, moral force and time. If 
(he material force available is considerably superior to that of the enemy, the moral 
pressure becomes less necessary and the operation can be completed in a very short time. 
If, on the other hand, the material force available is small, moral pressure has co be ve^ 
great and (he operation is prolonged. There are, therefore, two forms of strategic 
procedure, one at each end of the scale. In the first, the objective is to reach very 
rapidly using (he considerable superiority of material force. In (he second, the idea 
is to re.ich the objectives, not so much by military victory, as by keeping up a prolonged 
conflict so designed and organised that it becomes more and more burdensome to the 
enemy. Tlus is the *encuration* or 'erosion* method and its main characteristic is 
protracted conflict (See also guerilla vaHare). 

IMPLEMENTATION OF STRATEGY Napoleon while discussing the 
common sense rules of strategy said ; * There waa nothing difficult about the art, 
the problem was lo practice it’. Strategy has since been recognised as the most 
important and most taxing and exacting mental exercise. Actually, it has been conceded 
that * Strategy is no more than a means to an end. It U for policy to lay down 
the aims to be achieved by strategy, and policy is governed by the philosophy. 
Destiny of human race depends upon the philosophy which it chooses and 
upon the strategy by which it tries to ensure that that philosophy prevails.* 
It has often been argued, if ever there were rules which could be used as guidelines 
for thought when choosing a course of action. In reply, it has been conceded by some 
that the classical military strategy did formulate such rules and they were even thought 
to be laws of general application and ever lasting validity. Strategy was, conse* 
quently considered to be an unchanging art in contra-distinction to the continual 
changes in tactics resulting from (he evolution of equipment. However, in the concepts 
of modern strategy, there have emerged irrefuubk reasons for doubling whether 
trategy was or could be ever unchanging and this has brought into active focus the 
factor of great importance in working out the strategic concepts... the variablllcy factor 
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...ihe vambUIcy both of re»ource$ available aad the circumatancea eurrounding 
ihetr employmtnt. As a result, the strategist can place no reliance on precedent 
and has no pcrmineni unit of measure at hand. Strategic thought has to take into 
account the facts change, not only those of the foreseeable future but the probable 
changes many years ahead. Strategy can longer proceed by a process of Hrinly based 
objective deduction, it has to work on hypothc^ and produce solutions l>y truiy 
original thought... There can oe no rules of inventive ability. All that can l>c said 
is mat there must be no routine about it. It must draw upon imagination an<l be 
the fruit ot meditation, Ntodern strategy, like our civilisation is being carric^i along 
by the galloping advances in science ar^ technology and changes in philosophies and 
ways otlife. The consequences must be a fundamental change in the thinking haiiits 
of the strategists. In the context of modern strategy, it is the future, not the present 
which matters. The time lag for any operation muse, in this context, be reckoned 
in terms of years. 


TACTICS According to Clnusewitz, 'Tactics are the methods for use by the 
armed forces in battle engagements. .\ccor<ling to Farrow, the term means 
'methods employed in handling troops in battle or in immediate preparation 
there. Generally, however, the term is defined as ’the immediate employment of 
weapons and forces to attain the objective determined by strategy'. However, 
none of these definitions hive been considered all inclusive, extct or even adequate. It 
has been argued that these definitions tend to draw hard and fast lines between ucties 
and strategy and tend to show them as independent and unrelated processes, They 
also mfet that battle field is the only province of tactics and strategy abdicates when 
tactics come to fore, They also overlook and ignore the vital fact that just as strategy 
.‘IP grand strategy and merge with policy, tactics move from minor 

tactics, through grand tactics and merge with strategy. Further tactical dispositions 
are v.ry often adopted for wnvenicnee, for time saving and for several other rc.isons, 
® immediate presence of the enemy. This makes clear that 

In rht sacrificed just to remain victorious 

in , of battle, it has been emphasised to the task of strategy is to look beyonti 

Lf?hf strategic plan and i>lacc at the disposal 

*>«. t^refore. w 

>ogu.ic. 

ar h.‘r However, 

expen'eaee. IZ Se'v^ ‘'"."'’uS P^cieai 

gemus, there would hardly Iwvc fcSn anv ruL^itt j thing «s a bom 

“eaningand purpose sSiiflMrtf ane^ *' ‘”*ned ttcticians, saturated in the 

PUnkiog Posid^* ’ of such teems as XrWcalTefflsin; 

IPrinclpU of SurprUe' id a 

importance chat a man who hooea tA nr* j has bw • of paramount 

ponder over the entice rangfof reared ^ of High Command must 
wiitexts. It is because wpeatedly and in aU the changing 

^se men of moderate mertciT power equivocal forms that con- 

h« cope and building S^elf^o imo whft ^ learning, widening 

operadotkal art. ® "P Soviet have called “ muter of IhS 
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LOGISTICS 


Y IKE uwtgy and tactics, militaiy theorists have not been able to confine 
^ logistics within the bounds of a single, precise and all inclusive definition. 
A number of definitions have, however, emerged out of the debatee on the subject 
in went years. Each definition baa pre>supposed a specific point of view. 
In itt broadest sense the term iogistica has been defined as the art or science, 
or complex cooibinatjon of both, of sustained support of weapons and forces 
to be tactically deployed to attain strategic objectives. As such, the term signi- 
fies the total process by which the resources of a nation, material and human, 
are mobilised and directed cowards the attainment of military ends. Logistic 
support has been considered, an integral part of the function. In its importance 
in the four phases of the war effort. ..it has been placed as the immediate next 
to tbs preperaiory phase. The other two phases, the manaouver and weapons 
phases follow and seldom if ever precede. The nature of the logistic phase Is 
simnle jt comprehends the movement of those instruments and instrumcn- 
talltics of destructive force which otherwise would not express themselves 
effectively upto the areas where they would be required to do so, or conversely 
their movement from those areas of expression for use elsewhere or to avoid the 
reausation of their vulnerabilities. 

MAJOR CONCEPTS Three major concepts of logistics influence manv of the 
nitjonsl defence, The first consilcrs it to be a nebulous sort 
of tttchall, a convcfuenc term useful to apply to something one does not wish to be 
bothered w.th but that nevertheless must be done. Thoif who l^id ^^eWs concern 
^quently use either ‘ administration * or ‘ management • to the nmbTe^^^ 

of creating and supporting weapons and forces that are needed ^ Maov 

‘ ■ - •y~^ou..^s"oV/o '4 

The S^nd concept considers that logistics includes practically ^1 of t 

ssr'p' sii-K rE;s"s£' =? 

cogruses the vtst s»e and importance of logistic but «nsu7« P' 

m mtimately related to cornet that it should Pervasive and 

The essence of ihjs concept is that • logistics* is the brwL k? command. 

Jopstjcs and minagemew are not ihe^rae management and yet 
“«^ement and command can ^ r^Uonship between logiaii« 

fuoctToo of command, whar^. sentence. ' Logied^ 
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THG LOGISTIC PROCESS : —llr<Mdlv spc.iking, process is the 

m. iiu ill.' r.iNs niikin** cjpicuv' nf a naion i$ tr.insI.iU'd Into the instruments 

•U* forcv rcKh i*' h, \mpln\cd m tli.* pursuit of Mntci^iol or tjciic.il objectives. Al* 
wh dl\ co.ic.’ciicil isiih ml’i.in. it is IurIi a m.lir.irv .iiul a civib.in task. At 
t licit 'ourc,>, ill: vkm.ois i»l* Ic ►fistic sui*jv»ri Ate prinluccd .m<l procured through 
m.'iiu wlucli M< who )b cc«>n<mt‘c. commcrci.d uoJ civdi.m in eh i racier. Progress* 
sivtflv, IvmcvcT. o ill. cLin.ms move tlirou<'li tli; lojsistic sisicm, from farms or 
f.ictorics Uk the icli h.'ul or h.iitW JicKIs. the pr<»ccss hv which they are made available 
for onsuniptio i In th.* ni htirv. become in ire .iml more milit.iri in chnr.ictcf. The 
whole process is co'idilioiteil by iii hl iri ends and t.ikcs its form from the nature 
of the milit.irv t ksks to Ik* performed. In no sense, in no phase of it. it is a normal 
eomoinic or ci>mm;rci.d uodertakini*. M«»WvVcr, it is Cirried on in the whoDy 
uniiatur.il eiiMr«>:un.* its of w.ir, which :o nvMleni t m.'S tends to mill irate into the 
l«)t.d life of fi iiion«, 

THE \TT.\L ROLL: The en.d role of logistics is to bridge the gap 
between two iiornidU .ilicn spheres of activity .ind blend them Ixnh to ine needs of 
nnlii.in objet lives. On the one hind. ih\ r<»le of logistics is to bring home to the 
producer the needs of the niiht.itv omimind. On the other, it is to infuse into the 
c ilcul ittoux of iIk siniegists tiu isict ap]<reci.ition of the limns of the malciially 
possible. \s ih; bnk between 'Ik w.ir front and the home from, the logistic process 
i» .It once the in. I it .in element in j ii.it ion's ec<»n<»mv and economic clement in i's 
mditirv op.r I <»n^. It is the meisure of blending and cohvrvnce within the process 
thit Will ulnmitcK determine the successful or otherwise, aniciil.ition of the produc- 
tive iO.I in I* tin eif«»ns of a nitHi.i it w.ir. Ill s cle.irb establishes the concept that 
logistics o tile bridge between the econoiii «»f the nithm and the str 4 tegjc and tactical 
ope Ml ions of the combat forces. In this context, log.sfc pn >ccss h is ro be in harmony, 
both w.th the economic system '^f the union and wnh the strategical ami tactical 
eoncvpts and environments of ih/ combat forces. \iii lag or discrepancy in this 
regard Will open up the nnion to vulnerab 1 t:cv, wh never the m^truntcots of force 
m bails otherwise, .»nd wdl even brrns .ihout defeat w.tlmor the h.nile hiving been 
inmed, 

PRODUCER CONSUMER LOClSTlCSi l.ogisns are considered in two 
general phises,..the producer losUiics and cons i met logistics. Producer 
logistics deals with the beginning of Higisiics in the n.aionnl cc<Miom). It st.irts with 
the cniterul and human resources of the nation in their economic environments 
hv I roc css Nvhtch is largeU businc>s mina«>cment and control. It ere ites weapons, 
pm a iw. supplies, services .ind iri.iKd p-*rs*).inel that become the i#rg.iniscd combat 
.iiid sMpp »rang units of tha .irm;«l forced. \s against th’s, the consumer logistic 
pror:ss is the maaos of converting t!».* vieipons, equipinenr and »nher elements of 
su 1 1 ICS produced l>> th.* vco.iomc.. b.i..iKSs and industrial action of the producer 
loostics into complex org^n.s.'d oiltirx met illations .nil comb.u and supporting 
un'ts .icid than of cmploung th.* log MiC' sources and un’V so cre.ttcd and mobilised 
into the actual opcr.iling support of the c«>mbai units. In oixl.'f to give ontlmium 
results, these units hue to l>c in hirmony and ,i<cor<l with the str.ircgic.ll and tactical 
co.ocipts of the comS.it forces and the enviorenments uml t wh'cli they may happen 
to h: cmsloveJ to gii i th.* ovefdl m i.tiry objec.u'es. To be cxict, the purpose 
of th.' oisumrr lo' sties is to provi.U for the continued support of the combat units 
in snili .1 min-icr is to ensure the sust nned comSit effectiveness under most hawdous 
and destructive conditions of active combat. 

THE BLENDING AND OVERLAPPING For the sake of convenience 
and l>;«cc understanding of the entire logistic process it is sub-divided into Pfodu«r 
and Consumst logistic processes. Hoivever, the two csooot be water-tight compart- 
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mencs excluding all blending and overlapping. Tliis is evidenced from iKc fact that 
producer logistic is a civilian activit)’ with impori.mt militsr)' participation and con* 
suniec logistic is primirlly a military aciiviiy with important civilian pankipaiioii. 
Hitherto, the blending and overlapping u*j$ cLdnicd to occur only in ciiv mid-section 
of the logistic b.i^c. (c w.is because at the beginning, in the foots of the ec<momy, 
it was entirely civilian and in ns ultimate end * f actual combat, it was cniirtly military. 
The position has chinged very considerably with ilic civilian authority appearing 
every where ami plaving its dominant and ^lirectional role even in ehc matter of clcfming 
che nature, chancter, extent and intensity of inilit.iry operations and fixing the levels 
of command and decision. 


‘Just as there are two blending and overlapping phases producer and consumer, 
there arc three blending and overlapping elements of logistics, determination 
procurement and distriburion- Mere .igoo the line of domarc.uion is incre.isingK* 
blurred and leaves greater are.i of .\ctio i hv ih.* civilian. Despite the fact that cojuumcV 
IS still the military michioe, the deteri.tiiMt.oa of res|uircmvni5 is no Umger an exclu- 
lively inilrtary respoosibihcy. 'the vital fact in detcrminnioo which gives wider 
role to the c.vjlian autlv>rify is • the dcc.Tminjilon of whar the country c m afford 
with the risks that the cuumry is wUlin^ ro take*. The mihurv machme rs no 
longer in a pas, non to set rhe limns of ‘ whai the country must afford and the ri^ks 
It must take, .is one of the fundaiiKiilal elcmems oflogjsfics, priKuamviu is of \ ilal 
llo^'cvvr, ns docs logistics .iscif, procurement "lus m..o^ aspects ao<l 
is t « no Jignificaiu. ' Disinhuiion 

bleld Cni of ^ delivering to the consumer. The 

blend here is of-coursc civil .mil mdiiiry cogmssncc. However, scales of iv.wvf 
authority and participation ace heavily weighed in favour r»f the civdiin ^\oifi 
and aside of the blending and ovcrbpjsmg l>viwccn the civdun and Hie mihniv I’h.. 
elements of legist cs have further hicmhng ami overbpping wnhin th \3h \ 

together on a longer r,ng.- l,A»i«. Tl.rooeh ^ low« 

mantl,tliesamcwool<lbctlicpo5.tinn<,fil,cihcAtfc «.>mm»nder. * 

filment of iw potpoec in the eff«liv. ^ "“''o-'X '« <K- ful- 

^temly duel i, store. The cesenti.il dual.tv of cliA^t^ noro^l/"'"’- " 
bknd of CIV. and military Authority, al«, a duaUty Xrlter^l 0 ^ 1 , 7*’“"“ ’’ *'"'^'‘'’8 
effens of policies and decisions. Tl.i, brines into ^ .It-dgcmcnt as to the 

string and keen «:nse of muiu.ilresponsibili^beiwem the civil Jo “'‘'•let- 

producer responsibility and the miSarv «-|,o havl n^nllriK r ’ 

In addition, there has to be a sense bf soecial rJ^to^ f ‘’’““'V", 
words, when authority is assume, I bv a eivd!an it In oihir 

understand of the combat forees Inth "' nbligaiion 

sufficient merely to assume that a suppos^ rtSnomie '■« 

produce military benefit. Simdartv. Wrt miUt^^e^m '■“'°"»«ic''l!v 

aware that goDd business mm, geme,aip.?rm™te “h 2 enrT ” ‘‘“'"''i' 

r^te. at t,m«, economic considenti..,;, may oJwcinh >'utther. 

those who dcil with logistics have th-refirtf i ^J'*tdcuti<ms. All 

jnd the combat eJec.ivef.ess of operelion” cfficicnc ' 

lughest intellectual capacity, professional judg* ment'!^ 
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LOGISTICS PRINCIPLES 


I HBRB are two type* of logUtlc principlet of cause and effect... those 
that generally apply to all logmca activitiee and those that apply 
primarily to a single tactical aspect The later are very numerous 
and are generally not categorised. However, the former are considered very 
pertlnsat to the understanding of the concepts of logistics and to the develop- 
ment of professional judgement in command. While these principles apply 
to all logistic situadoos, they are particularly important in dealing with fluid 
or fast moving combat situations. Any lack of undersunding and therefore, 
any discrepancy in application, instead of strengthening the elements of power, 
will only create vulnerabilities and ultimately defeat the entire war e^ort. 
Apart and aside of the principle of Snow ball, which is considered a class by 
itself and fuadsmental to the very understanding of the logistic process, there 
are in all ten generally accepted logistic principles. However, following 
are the more Important (a) Logistic oScipline, (b) Limitations and Resources 
(c) Undee Plan-Over plan Sequence, (d) Logistic Reserves, (e) Priorities and, 
Allocations, (f) PlexIblUty and Momentum and (g) Command and Control of 
Logisdes. 


THB SNOWBALL PRINCIPLE In the United States of America, the princi* 
pies of Snowball is considered the most imporunt. Hitherto literature on military 
ehinking in the Soviet Union has been rather scarce. This situation is very likely to 
improve with the signing of Indo-Soviec Treaty of Friendship, and mutual co-oper- 
ation leading to progressive integration of military thinking in the two countries. 
Howler, it can be safely presumed that the Soviets attach the same imponance. The 
principle states that all logistic acdvicy tend to grow lo inordinate size unless 
pasidve and effective control Is maintained at all steps end at all levels In 
Che absent of control, the growth continues until like a hall of wet snow, a huec 
accumulation of slugh obscures the hard core of essential combat support and the 
nwsi becomes unromageable. This Snowball effect permeates the enure structure 
rL™ otganisauons and effort. It appUcs both to peraonnel and material. It 
also becomes interacting and regenerative. The regenerative Snowball process 
sum^CM monetaty inflation, which in turn increases the cost of other programme 
and ^ds to mike the war effort beyond economic capabilities. Its worst el^ts are 

Che unconttoUed Saowbril s. effect of 



it derived from ter^Cmh Programme 

a Uttle over thirty yean ago to dSJ^; tKck 
^h .dive requfri «be 

jwr inspemoa. It is not known how it hap^i^ wd 

ebe began to connote haste, eacitemmrsS nutter of logistic proces,. 

-.«wd ^ ^ „d S" 
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guing (hat most of the tomantk writers and most leaders of public thought and opiolon 
aspiring for power and influence, have continued to keep the term with meaning 
and purpose jus( the contrary to actually required, clasped to their collective bosoms 
and have given to this meaning and purpose the status of accepted phraseology. The 
second illusion comes from the odour of sanctitv that now appears to emanate from 
the term programme. \N hilc the science of programming is very important and has 
advanced rapidly in recent years, too many persons seem to feel that establishing a 
programme solves all problems. Obs'iously, some emergency programmes have 
been necessary and will continue to be necessar\'. Such Ptogrammes will, however, 
always need a true understanding of the cost and consequences... An understanding 
in the context of the true nature and character of logistics and its relations to strategy 
and tactics. Such an understanding would be possible only by a combination of 
experience, study and meditation, instead of hapha7ard actions. In other words, 
a vast variety of attributes would be required, the most important being wisdom, 
creative appreciation, a feel for the art of military command, and Anally professional 
competence cap.tble of mastering technical specialities and using them as the founda- 
tion for developing the c.ipabiUiy of exercising broad command. 

LOGISTIC DISCIPLINE:^ — The term has not yet been defined exactly. 
Mo we VC r. application of logistic discipline has been recognised as the very foundation 
of all control of the Snou^ll Principle. It has furthbr been conceded that logistic 
discipline, while closely related to general military discipline and supply discipline 
is more specific than the former and more general than the latter. In order to 
understarul and enforce logistic discipline, military commanders have to understand the 
importance, the complexities and general techniques of logistics. They have also 
to ensure that the directives, instructions and standing operational procedures used 
CO tcansmic logistic.d instructions are issued and obeyed like commands. Tor instance, 
to ignore an ortler because it would require the commander to leave behind the equip- 
ment which he may feel, would be needed in the coming battle, would be as much an 
invitation to defeat as the failure to lake up combat positions directed by the field 
commander because they arc considered ton dangerous. 

LOGISTIC RESOURCES:— It may sound flambuoyanc and alien, but it is a 
fact that, whatever the efforts pot in. logUtie resources always remain limited. Ex- 

E cficnce has shown that never all logistic rcquifcments have been satisfied in exact 
abnee requited. What has been true in the past will remain true in the coming future. 
And as long as this remams true, some phase ot logistic phase will alwavs remain a 
Umiiing factor- However, »t has never and it will not serve any useful purpose to, 
isolate and single out any one element of logistics and show chat, it would limit the scope 
of possible milit.^rv operations, unless it is also shown that all other logistical require- 
ments could have been met to support the operations in question. Therefore, the 
question of the most effective balance between combat and logistic forces will always 
remain of vital importance to all miUiary commanders and military planners. In 
resolving these conflicting claims, it will always have to be remembered chat suswned 
combat effectiveness, not sheer siae, should be the proper objective of logistic effort. 
In the w«>rking of the concepts of the cxispcrating ptincipl i of limitations and balance, 
there will alwaj s be urgent need of strategic, tactical and logistic flexibibty. 

THE UNDERPLAN OVER-PLAN SEQUENCE This is yet another 
corporatinglv incflicient but psychologically understandable prindple ^btch ^ 
to be taken into active consideration at .nil times and in all situations. A ration^ 
and realistic b^bnee has to be struck if the war effort has to move to the reaUsation 
of the national objectives. It has further to be borne in mind that the principle 
not limited to logistic matters only. It so happens that the general ignorance 
logistic principles leads to the frequent occucancc of the underpbn over-pla^i sequences. 
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instance, i£ in the critical stages ot an operation any critical logistic element is 
jeciously under-estimated or underpUnned, this very clement would be over provided 
in the latter stages. In other wools, initial underplanning will cause eventual over 
planning which so frequently causes the monstrosity of crash programmes, invariably 
doing more harm than good. 

PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS i— Htc word • Priorities * has Wen 
defined as ' precedence in time, order or importance It has also been defined 
as the right to precedence m obuining certain coinmoditivs or services or the order 
of granting such right. The dictionary meaning uf the word appears to be clear 
and simple. However, this is not the case wlwn taken in the context of miUtiiry 
operations. Wartime experiences have siwwn that, with few exceptions, a prvcetlcnce 
system of the order or import incc, ihst relies only on the use of numbered priorities 
is futile and self dcfe.uing. However, priorhies arc established, to deal with logistic 
situations where the demand for a commoditt or service exceeds supply. When 
scarcity exists, ptiorities are not needed and, therefore, are not esc.iblishcd. 


Priorities can be tingle band, which make no distinction, or thev c.m be multiple 
band, which may become very complex. This evolution punts up the gre.n di^fi* 
culty in relying on a system of priorities alone forjudging supplies to vital production. 
In practice, the method works fine umil a material propoition of the cap.icitv fur 
producing a scarce item is thus ordered. M thit time, indivulo.d in.niufiicturcrs 
with priorities begin to experience d fliculiy in treating su|>plies to which to apply 
their priorities. There, then comes a time when .1 priontv Isccoinvs merely .1 hunimg 
license which permits the holder to go out and find the necvss.try items, if ivsssible. 
This difficulty stems from the fact that priorities lake no account of the supply of 
materials available in the msrket ami thus fail when absolute scarcities begin tu develop. 
Under the circumstances, it becomes necessary to allocate av.iiLblc supplies of selected 
commodities. The initiation of the allocation system onlv supplements priorities 
system. However, alloc.itions necessitate much more administrative effort than 
priorities. They involve a continuous close knowledge uf su[>ply of the commoility 
allocated and also require both knowledge and judgement concerning essential civilian 
demand, However, whatever the complexities in the matter of priorities and alloca* 
ttons there are few points which must always b« borne in mind. Thev arc : 

(*) The word priofitiea should not be used alone unless its precise meaning in 
Ibe context for the specific discussion has been clearly esrablishc(l,(b)Pfiormc$ 
are useful only when they are associated with specific allocations or In certain 
cases with specific time schedule, (c) Allocations and priorities always imoly 
ot reflect judgements as to their military value. The wise use of allocations 
and priorities Is essential to the development of weapons and force structure 
of the defence system at every level and area, (d) The right to allocate resources 
and CO establish and administer priorities is a vital element of command control 
of logistics, regardless of the nature of blending of the civilian or militarv 
elements and areas of command. ' 


INFORMATION The problem of pnonties and allocations natursUv leads 
to the problem of information which permeates tbe whole discussion of 'locistic 
pnnaples and of mibtary deasion action. While information and intellieenct arc 
not synonymwa, there is a considerable overlap. The whoU problem of co^nd and 
decision revolves around the two esscntiaU of 'objectives* and ‘information* 
The concio of logistic process, either at the top level of requirements or pcecurej?^^ 
01 at the field level of cequirmenis and distnbuiion, is wholly dependent uLn accurate 
timely itiformstion as to the location and avaUabilny of resS^. uSo^U J 
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inod«M logistics is so vat i ft its docsils thst it is cisy for min or office to be s wimpled. 
Therefore, greit discfimlaicion is required to judge thw infomuiioa is needed tt 
virjou» levels and areas of logistic authority. 

FX^EXIBILITV AND MO.MEN TUM :-It is the tundamental principle of 
logistic process th« commxnd transforms war potential into combat power by its 
use of the logistic process. However, it is always a flexible logistic system that can 
form the physical foundation for tactical and st'raiegic flexibility. From this flows 
the Vital importance of the Principle of Flexibility and Momentum. In order to 
translate the principle to reality, each command has first to determine what kind of 
logistic decisions it must take in order to ensure that the logistic support of its forces is 
responsive to its strategical and tactical needs. It must also determine the nature 
and degree of aggregation it would need to ensure full integration of sitategical, 
logistic and tactical planning factors appropriate to the nature and responsibilities 
of command. Finilly, each command must hxve the inform ition necessary to carry 
out whatever direct responsibility it hxs to conduct Jogistic support operation. In the 
ultimate analysis, it must apply the sound principle of* mauagecnent by exception* 
to the question of information. Each command must learn, cither by experience or by 
analysis, which of the my raid elemrnts of logistics information are significant to its 
own tasks and which are either trivial or insignificant. No universal formulae or 
pte-conceived plan can solve this problem. Ultimately, it has to be a matter of pro- 
fessional judgement and care for the analysis of situation. 

FEASIBILITY :>*The tetm feasibUiiy in the logistic context does not appear 
to have been put within the bounds of a single all inclusive definition. However, 
it has been emphasised that it is very important to understand ' military value’ and 
' combat effect I veneaa the two concepts with the further important implications 
as to calculated risk and logistic feasibility. These two terms are closely related since 
they are integral and vital parts of the larger concept of * aound milittry decision.* 
AU these terms have been frequently misunderstood and misused. Military 
discussions, hitherto held, have frequently suted or implied that the logistic 
feasibility of an operation or plan is determined by the logistic division of the staff 
or by a logistic commander. However, this has been considered an erroneous concept 
setting the stage for many further errors. In an attempt to bring nearer to exactness, 
it has been conceded that feasibility and the calculation of risk are the duty and pre- 
rogative of the commander and in fact these can belong to no one else. Logistic 
feasibility is, therefore, the personal decision of the commander as to the degree of 
hardship and risk that he is willing to impose upon his sub-ordinate forces in order 
to accomplish his tactical and strategical objectives. Essential pre-requisites in this 
regard ate that the interplay in the mind of the commander of objectivea, strategic, 
logistic, tactics and iiateUigence, should be such that the feasibility of any plan or 
stiategic concept is evaluated on the basis of the tactical and logistic information as 
related to intelligence. In his appraisal, he must have a clear knowledge of his require, 
ments and the degree to which the resources at his disposal fall short of these estimates^ 

COMMAND CONTROL OF LOGISTICS The question of ‘command 
control of logistics ' has been debated for many years without ever being permanently 
settled. WhiTe a good part of uncertainry* has come from different conc^ts of com- 
mand, most of the difificulty seems to have come from different concepts of logistics 
itself. These two understandable factors have been further complicated by the 
common desite to reach cleat cut, final decisions what can be drawn on organisational 
charts, placed in operating manuals and thereaAer to be forgotten or to be automatically 
handled. However, it has been considered generally sound that any commander 
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sboold havt tKe s^me conitol ov«r Out logistic forces &nd resources eUocaced to his 
use as he hes over the combat forces allocated. However. dUficulry is that the flow 
of logistic resources and combat replacements have necessarily to be regulated both 
at the producing end and at the receiving end. This inevitably leads to the contention 
that the control will have to be dual responsibility. Therefore, in all situations it 
becomes the clear responsibiliry of a superior comntandcr to ensure that the system 
of logistic control he establishes among his subordinate commands recognises the 
inherent nature and importance of this duality and provides for harmony. 

This respoasibiUty to eetabllah harmony is an urgent duty of command regard- 
less of the command level, or of the balance of blending of civilian authority in 
the command level, or of the balance of blending of civilian authority in the 
command structure. A few more points will have to be borne in mind by the 
commander. If a commander doea not underatand the logistic principles or if he 
doeanot have adequate logistic information, be will be dominated by logistic 
limitations. Ifontheotberhand.hehaa bit logistic udneratandingand capabiUry, 
be will always get the most out of his *even limited resources'. Since logistics 
will always limit strategy and operations, and since when one logistic limitation 
is overcome, another will uke its place, a commander must always be aware of 
(be logistic factors exercising their limiting influence in any particular strategic 
or opsratiooal plan he is carrying out or contemplating. However, while 
commlned to this tesk the commanders, should not become obsessed with 
logiststic limitetions. 


Logistics is after sll a bridge between the economy and operations of the combat 
forces. As such, It it always divided between civil and military authority, almost 
all the time overlapping each other. However, it is the requirements, procurement 
and distribution problem in which there will always be an overbp authority that 
will vary according to circumstances. The responsibility and custody will shift as 
the flow of support passes from one segment or level of the logistic system to another. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the design, the command and employment of 

S itic focces should be bued on an understanding of these concepts and relations. 

design, command and employment should provide an appropriate balance between 
the various functional unJu Out io toto comprise operation. Ftnally, these command 
lotions and the support responsibilities of other commands, should be specifically 
placed so that the fml combat potential of the combat units is fully deve&ped and 
maintained. It, therefore, follows thnt the authority to exercise command con* 
trol of loglsdci carries with it the equally important reciprocal obUgation to 
exercise competence, sourad judgement and restraint Jo the exercise^ of that 
mtrol. This reciptocal obligadoo of competance in (he exercise of control of 
logistics will apply regardless of the level of ceatralisadon or the civil-miUtary 
oMposidon of (he controlling authority. It will have lo be borne in mind 
that the mind of dvillao command is concerned primarily with the economic 
influences and limitatioas. The mind of miUtary command Is nrimarllv 
o^nied with the operadonal logbdc influences and limltadons. Both* 
drilian and military commanders will, therefore, have to be aware of iheaJ 
Umltatiw and will have to understand the ahiftJog Mladoit 
in the exerdse of control in a modem conflict. It is not yet ftilly reaUsed. How. 

J* civi^ns exerdsing command control of logisdcs must 

nmaia in offi« long enough to apply the experience that Is to costly f« them 
w ^uire. T^ must study the art of war in order to learo the mladonshlo 
tod purposes of the various elements of war. If they do not undeiataS aS 
wturc of human conflict end the narure and principle* of combat effec^Mew 
thdt exerdse of power may well bring narional dieters tetiveness, 
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CHAPTER IV 


COMMAND AND 

DECISION 


....GENERAL, SOVIET AND 
CHINESE CONCEPTS 


C OMMAND AND DECISION, bviuccn fhcm$clvco define ilie nature 
and character of war, ahe, tirengih and equipment of the armed 
forcca, the extent and intensity of military operations and ultimately 
determine artd decide the very otitcome of war. Nothing is, therefore, of 
greater importance to the proper understanding of modem war than the 
understanding of the nature and character of command and decision and the 
process in which they arc exercised and exeeuied. 


The word command has been defined in a number of ways, depending 
upon the terms of reference and parts of speech employed. However, in rhe 
usual and genorallv accepted military parlance, the verb' command has been 
defined ‘to direct authoritaitvely* 'or to have control of it*. The noun 
command has also been defined in terms of authority or has been used to 
tndicate military force or installation. In any case, no matter how the word 
has been defined, the emphasis has been on authority. It is the awesome 
dominance of authority and the question of life and death of millions of 
^ople which has always been associated with military command. These 
two factors have always been in ihc thinking of those who have been 

•**' »'»d the philoiophy of command 

loterweaTiog a.pec.c of deci.ion and eoneept/of organita^ 
command, decision and organisaiion being pans of each other no^# ia 

context of mndem war has become a part of much wid*p 

&* prorefaiona,.. b.t .'S ' 
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COMMAND IN MODERN WAR: — Modern war it no longer a mere and 
formal clash of covert armed forces with a beginning and an end... with a victor 
and vanquished. Instead, it has become the whcde s(>ectrum of continum of human 
confticc with deep overlappings and changes in areas and aspects. The purpose of a 
nation in modem war is not merely to win. ..foe victory in its old and absolute sense has 
ceased to have its original meaning and purpose. The purpose of engaging in a modern 
condict has become me attainment of political objectivea. The problem of the ef* 
fective use of power and force has come to require deep blend of political and military 
wisdom and courage. Further, there is no longer a real distinction between peace and 
war. Instead, there is a continuing interplay of threat and counter'threat with varying 
uses of tools and weapons of confUct, including both of covert and overt military 
forces, subversion, sabotage, insurgency, mob violence and terrorism seealeo*GucrriIla 
Warfare). Whenever, either by tacit consent or by formal agreement, one of the tools 
of conAict Is limited in use, the importance of the other tools increases... unless at 
the same time, the opposing nations modify their ob|cctives. 


The changed nature and character of war and conflict has brought about 
deep and far-reaching changes in the very concept and practice of command and 
decision and the scope and jurisdiction of the civilian authority via a vii the same. 
There has emerged blending and overlapping almost at every stage and it has 
become difficult to pin-point where one ends and the other begins. According 
to the latest thinking on the subject, following are the areas of blending and 
overtappi.sg by the civil and military authority, (a) In peace or cold war, 
the major interwined areas of decision that must blend civil and military 
authority are national strategy, military budget, force structure, force organi- 
sation and logiatics. (b) In limited war, the power has to be exer- 
cised in such a manner as to reduce the likehood of escalation into un- 
wr. In limited war, therefore, blending of civil and military auiho* 
fity will take place at the national command centre, at the theatre command 
centre and In the field of producer logiatics. (c) In a thermo- nuclear war 
the blending will be most important and most difliculi in command control 
ceatru would be eaiablished to control the logistics of recuperation and 
exe^e of martial law. (d) In guerrilla and subversive acdon, the civilian 
authority will enter Into the very heart of all major decision and to a 
extent into the actual operations of the military. 


Under th«e crcumstance*. therefore, the miUt,ry commtnder ha, to be ok 
^ -T" “’i »Ppfopriate authority. At times, the political authoritv 

irksome and seemngly arbitrary restrictions on the uw of weapont by 

of >ction, Undoubtedly, t^, -wUl 
problems for the men in actual command of the operatine forces 
f 'j 'he military commanders wiU still haw to fate .h! 

.0 maintain moti? «d cornet 
elM m that men. yehile accepting the taaical restiianls and. pethapa severe ta«i^ 
Mau imposed by political conridetations. This situation will invSriablv cre"rfoi 

a-s a," iTi laa sgr U5ft."r -v« -a 

^old requite a coml^aiion of both comi^, wtfJriw 

the task frequently cxetcising sctual command because the work w ^ 

aad too complex to be performed by a rinele'‘^%rpl'.S^i^“"“ 
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COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT:— Throughout the period of history, 
there existed contusion l>ci\vcca Jnd blurring of the meaning and purpose of com* 
man<l .unl the mc.nnng Anti purpose of management. Despite repeated and emphatic 
c Ur i he At ions b\ miliurv theorcticiAns, particularly in recent years, the confusion and 
blurring h AS. not onl\ continued, but has shown pronounced tendency to be ever mount- 
ing. \\ hat ever Has been said .md done in recent \ ears to draw a line of demarcation bet- 
ween the n.xtur.d An<l leg i lima le meaning, purpose and environments of command and 
man.»gcment, not all concerued have >et fully accepted that militaty managemer^t (if 
At all It max' be cilled so) arsd civilian management arc not synonymous in the convcn- 
t ion a\ sense. The basic a nd f undansental di ffe rence* betu'ecn t he two become i mm edi at cly 
cic.ir u'hcti It is rcilisetl and recognised that command essentially involves authority. 
j\s .ig, ain't this, management, definetl as a process of employing resources of men, money 
and ii-.«cri.il to ACd mplish prc-dctcrmincd tasks and objectives as a function of getting 
things done through others, docs not. Yet another vital |»int which makes the context 
clear .md unAml>:g(»us is that, in military command, the criteria is war versus peace, vie- 
t<irx versus defc.n and frccilom versus slavery. In the context of modem war 
survival versus tot.d extinction. .\8 against this, the criteria in management is 
money, in terms <•( siles. in terms of c»»st. in terms of production ursits and in 
terms of profits losses. The military manager, if he may be called so, is 

uaivpic III as much as he has ti» perform with only spartan economy, but his 
proiits .omI losses arc me.isurcJ ni the facts of u ar and peace, victory or defeat, 
life ,\ml dv.uh of the entire m.iss of people in the warring countries, 


Ihc .ibove arc of course the funds mental differences between command and 
management. However, there are some ax'omatic sim lari lies in ihc cnv’ronmcnts and 
exact duplication in the mciluds and procedures of both. In a way and to an extent, 
t he re i s -i dose kinship between t he two. Tor instance, eoniman d h a s to u ndc rstand the 
hisic principles .ind functions of mAnagement. It has also to ensure that good manage- 
ment pcrm.Mfcs the entire m liiary structure. Military command has also to under- 
stand fh.it eomniAnd and management meet, overlap and blend most in the field of 
logistics. Command and mmagernent qualities arc put to their severest test when (C js 
TCAliscd and recognised that logistics are both the mditary' element of national economy 
and economic element in military operations. Command and management, have, 
therefore, dsoco understand each other, particularly in the field of logistics, so that they 
can live together inspUe of the facts of strict definition of their respective auribuics and 
areas of cognisance. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEMS The maior difficulty in organising nauonal 
milit.in svslcm is found m three central and overlapping problems. lb«e 
problems atc. the political problem, ihc buslftcsa Mnagemem 
military problem The political problem, which » all dommaiing and 
context of modern war, is to ensure that the action of the mil.tar>‘ 

,ical purpose of (he nation. In order to permit this efficiently and 

lary Lmmd must vield to * verv- l.ge extent to the c.v, lien in the 

control. However. reciprooUy. the civilian pol.iician will has;e to yield much to the 

superior prorcssional knowledge of the managers and of '"Xenlmlisaliorl 

the political problem would involve two subsidiary problems that 

versus decentralisation, and that of civilian versus ,u ""he 

levels and areas of command. The business management problem is to 
business affairs of the military organisation are 

defence Is created and maintained within the limitations imposed b> 

capabilities of the nation. At the same time, business management has to be su 

nated to the political requiicments of the Govemm^t and 

provide a miljttry system that can be efficiently employed m combat under t 
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the Head of the Stete, ind the Pacliament. represeating the entire mass of people, 
to appoint tr^ed officers based solely on judgement as to whac the) can do piO' 
fessioiuliy, rather than on political grounds. As a consequence, in t lines of var, 
or great national emergencies, both the parliament and the people can trust the 
military implicitly and can turn to military services for men who would be above 
party politics and who, as professional military officers, would serve no faction and 
no ${»cial cause of political advantage. However, (bis will not deny to the 
professional mibtary officers their primary function, apart from their obvious 
admifiistratiye staff and conunand responsibilities, of advising on military policies 
and of preparing detailed strategic plans as a part of the specialised advice from 
which overall national policies can be evolved. 


THE MILITARY MIND:— It has since been the main argument of political 
leaders that the question of civilian supremacy in policy matters involves several 
inter-wined general topics. The most Important of these are ; (a) The competence 
of ffijlitary men to deal with matiera or high policy ; (b) The appropriateness of 
military men exercising responsibility in national and foreign policy matters; 
(c) The special requirements of loiowledgc and character imposed on the 
civilians who assume authority in foreign policy ; (d) Recognition that, while 
intellectual confirmity may facilitate administration, it will also inevitably 
produce ^diocricy. While discussirig these and (<thcr related topics, scholars 
snd political writers have shown pronounced tendency to complain that military 
men are gene rally not sufficient ly flex i We, particularly in the matters of foreign policy. 
They have also complained that, since military men are generally not directly respon- 
sible to the electorate, they tack sensitivity to public opinion. This has led to 
general discussion on what has come to be known as the 'military mind*. 


Jbctc have since emerged quite typical interpreiations of what is meant by 
mlllufy mind*. The quotations seem to imply a combination of qualities which 
allgedy justify a severe, indictment of the intellectual capabilities of the profes- 
sional soldiers. These qualities have presumably been attributed to training 
traditions, experience, the nature of military techniques and objective and carreer 
membership in highly bureaucratic organisation, Concern over the nature of 
ttilit^ mmd has increased, so naturally has the opportunity for this type of 
tbnbng to shape foreign policy. However, the most serious criticism of the 
muicary mmd has since appeared to be the tendencies towards; (a) Rioiditv In 
^wght and problem analyaii- The rejection of new ideas and reliance on 
itaomoni rather than lessons learnt from experience ; (b) An authoritarian an. 
preach to all non- military factors in military relationships ; (c) An authoritarian 
wproaeh to most social issues and situadons accofiiMnied by disrespect and 

/ X r beyond what is narrowly defined as militarily relevant 


‘“J' »dv»nwges cited of the cwilitn control of the 

mditaty, HowCTer, the entire reciutjon has not been without obiertons It h« 
atgaed that the civilian control of the miUtaty can ^ Seir'e*c7ds,M 
TO tbs can lead to nauonal disasters in times of war It has j 

iSKi Si'S btJSsirS? 
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ibgniiy, operational effici«ncy and morale of the militan*. political authorities them- 
will have to possess a mature undcrstatiding of military' factors and decisions On 
the part of the military commanders in this context, they will have also to gain a keen 
.ippteci^tioii of political factors. In the rcsolutior) of these difficulties they will have 
ro mike all reciprocal and responsible efforts to seek a blend of mutual res- 
ponsih ill ties, without prejudice to the professional competence in their respective 
held md levels ot command. UltimateJv, there will have to emerge mutual respect 
.md reciprocal recognition of these areas of competence and authority. These 
irc the basic elements of mutual loyalty without u'hich no military organisation 
\\ould function for long, at least under democratic regimes. 

Ir his b:cn argued that; (a) The technological explosion has increased the 
scope and power of civilian influence in miliiery awaits, /s technology has 
.idvanccd, military men have tended to improve ihclractcntiflc and tedinical 
education, yet they have to be more and more dependent upon civilian scientists 
.md techniques, (b) As centralisation of authority has increased, the permanent 
civilian staff of the Departments of Defence and of Services has, even giown 
to acquire the privileges approximating to Flag OfTicers. (c) The more civilian 
authority has grown, the more important It has become to have a high quality and 
relative permanence in the high and supergrade civil servants, (d) The more 
officers have become involved in the semi- political activities of a national 
head-quaners, the more difficult it has tccome for them to retain the sense 
of objectivity and professionalism. Under the circumstances, it has become 
increasingly difficult to retain distinction between political and milirtry factors. 

INSTITUTIONALISATION In the hurly burly of peace time political 
coiucntlorii and in the face of the growth of bureaucracy, the terrible pertonsi resror- 
sibihty of command is frequently obscured by the authority given to comiroliert, 
budget officers, special assistants, committees and sj'stem managers. The process 
bus been described as the ' institutionalisaiion of command *. The frequently 
stJtedpurposeof setting up of such institutions has been to reduce ambiguities. Para- 
dox icslly, however, just the reverse appears to have been the actual experience. It has 
been argued that, as the command role becomes more highly instiiutionalised, various 
1 1.1:2a rds develop, particularly in the matter of location of the exact responsibility. Since 
the establishment of new organisations and staffs do not necessarily change the con- 
cepts of power drives of individuals, these factors create both vagueness and ambiguity 
in many matters. 

The institutions of command, as and when set up, have a life and activity 
of cheir own. It has been contended that, when (lie top political or military leaders 
hcctirne pre-occupied with affairs not directly related to the papers under action, the 
institutions of staff are deputed to study and arrive at conclusions which would reflect 
(he basic concept and philosophy of the commander himself. However, experience 
h.is ^howA that these staffs and committees are very much prone to giving inadvertent 
Mr casual approval to such policies as may have implications bevond their deliberate 
Ml lent. It has not been generalised. Ilou'ever, plans produced by the routine working 
of institutions and staff are generally not depended upon unless there is positive 
.liiu ranee that they reflect the basic concept and philosophy of the commander- 
hurt her, the staff plaruicrs and subordinate commanders have another limitation. 
The areas where political considerations are strong, the political authority may chmge 
his ideas gradually or swiftly, sometimes even without informing the subordinate 
['Vuincrs. rufther handicaps and hazards of the system arc; (a) The more elaborate 
.md institutional bed the plartnirtg groups become, the greater la the inertia of 
ipprovcd plans. This is particularly true in major logistical plans, whem 
.ulmittcd mistakes and errors are accepted and are lived with by weary stan 
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members, wbo ere generally reluctani to open up an approved plan to the lengthy 
and dreary rounds of obtaining bureaucratic approval of a change, (b) In the 
process of becoming an institution, command lends to raise the level of authority 
to make affirmative decision. It is generally conceded that an individual 
commander would be more clear in his delegation of authority than a group of 
siafi'o^icers or representatives, who may form institutions, (c) Officials worl^g 
through such staff groups will, in effect, delegate authority to say * no * more 
than to say ‘yes;. Thus, the more commartd becomes an institution, the 
greater will be the level of centralisation of authority. This process will also 
cause the exercise of command to be cumbersome and so rigid that, in times 
of crisis, the process and the organisation will need ‘ being telescoped 


CENTRALISATION VERSUS DECENTRALISATION Two 
appsfscently con/liccing philosophies appear to have developed in the Departments 
of Defence throughout the world. On the one hand, there is the theory that economy 
and effectiveness are enhanced by great size. On the other hand, there is the experience 
that great size tends to produce sluggishness and delay. Advocates of great size and 
centralisacion are those who believe that, it is necessary to ensure poliucal control of 
military operation of the defence system. The advocates of decentralisation are those 
who believe that the economic consperation of the system is complicated by the nature 
of logistics, The major factors to be considered in evaluating proposal for centra' 
Using authority in defence systems have been cited as; the ob|eciive to be sought, 
the criteria of judgement to be used, the theory and principles that apply, the factors 
of cause and effect, the specific factors known to cause waste, the influence of auto* 
mation, the lessons of history, and experience of business. However, it has been 
put equally forecefully that centralised structures are conducive to the abuse of power 
and compounding mistakes. Monolithic structured organisations can kill imagina' 
fion, stultify initiative completely, eliminate the efleetiveneis of the officer 
corps who have gained wisdom and experience. The cause, effects and consequences 
of, de><encralisation accordingly to Relph Cordiner and Fleet Admiral Eatneat 
}. Ring of the the US, are ; 


(^) De'Centralfaation places authority to make decUiona at poinca aa 
^ where aciiona can take place. ^ De-ceniraliaatlon 
ia ^ the beat overall reaulta by getting greateai and moat directly 

applicable knowledge and moat timely underaianding actually into*' piny on 
number of deciaions. (3) De-centraliaation work# only if real 
authority ia delegated, and not if details have to be reported or worse 
!:«i ®*'«hed fJrat. (4) De-centfalJaation tcqulrea confidence 

only if the aaaociatea In de-cenirahaed poairioru have the capacity to make aouod 
decl. ^ in the majority of the ca,«»nd .uch confidence .urn at the execu- 
'■ DccentfallMtlon require, undetetandlng that the main tolc 
Areurt, 1 . 'f"***'*"? of M,i,««oce and advice to the line operator, 

fl^m. people, eo that thou making dHlalon, 

1 ^ Jh^rthiT “ cor^ty. (6) De-centraliMtion req^, realiw- 
bet“eJ for h?,.?n ““"y '"‘Jleidually ,ound d^ion, woul be 

d«Won. m P'“«ed and controlled 

Oblecdv^ *^e need to have general bualne,,. 

higher axeeudvaa P^’^^^hsarion can be achieved only when the 

cal in feet, also be retail bv delegated to lower echelon. 
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cxetci$cd at all levels. (10) De>centralisation requires personnel policies based 
on measure performance* enforced standards, rewards for good performance 
and removal for incapacity or poor performance. 

GENERAL STAFF SYSTEM : — The fmindatUm of the General ScalT concept 
lies m the .assumption that goals can be achieved only by making them the responsibility 
of some office or officials. In addition to placing emphasis* which by some military 
cotnnicntators is considered undue* s$ the tmly means of achieving social goals* the 
nt>tion implies (nher assumptions also. One is that, given the legal authority and 
svitTicicnt resources, an office can accomplish obiective, regardless of the magnitude 
>il' ciimpW';itv of the task, regardless of counter forces which might thwart the effort. 
I'Kc other premise lying behind the attitude, which view organisation as the sole or 
prinur\ means of achieving goals i$ that, decision making is confined to the formation 
of overall policy. To hold this premise is to consider declaraciorts of policy as 
obvious, mutually consistant and readily acceptable by all. It means that once the 
lop minagemsnt decides the objectives, the matter of * getting them done* is routine 
process, readily deduced from the objectives themselves. The goal is considered 
given, developed through political process. The job of staff is to decide how the 
value of the goal is to be accomplished. 

The General Staff takes its chances of success on the notion that, if any project 
IS given enough top level direction, it just cannot dare fail. It believes that* eveiy 
pr«>icct or programme, must be minutely planned from the very beginning. If this 
IS done, the future will hold no uncertainties. If it still does, they would be anti- 
cipated and treated as certainties. One of the basic faiths of the hierarchical General 
Staff system is chat, there are no insoluable problems. Goals are viewed as puzzels for 
which there is only one right answer. The answer may not be obvious, but there is 
no doubt that it exists, if only enough analysis,* thought and expertise are brought 
to bc.ir on the goal, the problem will be solved and success achieved. To offset the 
tendency of isolating planning from the task of doing, Staff Agencies at the top of the 
pyramid usually develop some ictdepcndcnt channels of communication with operating 
achclons. This relationship between General Staff and lower echelon staff agencies 
n usually called ‘ co-ordination*, so as to preserve the integrity of the principle of 
Unity of Command. 

Some military commentators have referred to the principles upon which the 
General Staff system is based as myths of staff work and proverbs of organisation. 
Thev have included such assumptions as, staffs do the knowing, thinking, 
planning... line does the work. Staff cannot issue orders to the hoe officers. 
Staff prescribes methods ..line decides when the act shall be performed. Anything 
specified* aside from major operating functions, is Staff. In spite of these 
pr me pics, there is always an inherent conflict. It is because the functions 
largely overlap. The only way, ‘doing’ can be distinguished from 
'planning * is to say that, doing never involves diseteiion. In the second inst^ce, 
the staff must be able to justify its existence. As and when it gets involved in 
• doing the line would challenge it as undertnining its authority. To say 
that Staff does not exercise authority is a difficult proposition to defend- iMhe 
Staff Officers do not accept the recommendations, staff existence is not justified. When 
I he executive follows Staff advke, the legal authority is his, but the judgement is that 
of the Staff. This, in fact, is the very justification of Staff. It is expected to influence 
I he decisions of the executive and the organisation. Hence, the Staff always «eras« 
.luihoritv in the sense of providing judgement for the executives. And when the 
'icaff creates counter parts at lower echelons, through which it enforces, then it encroa- 
ches upon the authority (legal or otherwise) of the lower echelon executive, iince 
few executives are willing to accept this amicably, the system provides built-in resist anc 
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tn aU new ohns Mgatdless of th«k merits. It is piriicularly so, because each one 
accompanied by a potential threat to the prerogatives of lower 
This does not bridge the gap between poUcy and operations. U only ^aalls them oh 
from one another. 

The myth that Staff exercises no authority, thus is necessary and selves a 
useful purpose. It disguises the contradiction and preserves the principle th.n 
each s\)t«rdinaie report only to one superior. Even though the Genera! St .ill 
system freouently expresses the sincercst affirmations that operations must be decen- 
tralised the forces in the system pull toward centralisation. A Staff unit, such as .1 
Personnel Section, is exi»«cted to bring its special competence to bear throughout 
all the phases of an organisation’s activities. Its job is to see that sound personnel 
premises ace being used. Frequently, the two arc equated, some times, perhaps, 
the pursuit of uniformity may ptovide the overhead only by centralising rcsponsibiht> 
for personnel in a top level staff unit or by a centr^s^ personnel agency . 
Uniformity miy or may not be important in personnel, but if it is to be had, 11 h;is 
CO be purchased at the price of centralisation. The cost, at a minimum, is rcductiMii 
of the executive’s discretion by the centralised agency or staff. The cause is usu.iUx 
chirecd of interference and resistance to policy by line officers. Uniformity in some 
areas mty be cheap at the price, but the price cannot be distinguished by saying th.it 
the Staff never issues orders or usurps Ime authority, if authority is defined, as .ibiliiy 
to influence ot exact obedienev, it is clear that overhead units do exercise .tutluiTiis; 
they do control and command. 
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EXERCISE OF COMMAND 


X/fILITARY theoreiician® are agr«ed thac the <$senc« of miliiary command 
lies in an elusive combination of mtangibles that are extremely difficult 
to define. Usually, they include such elements as professional competance, 
self confidence, mututal confidence, leadership and honour. Above all, there U 
the element of loyalty up and loyally down... in other words Iniegrify. The 
perspective of command is yet another important ^int of view in the exercise 
of command. It is because High Command, be it military or civilian, or a 
subtle and shifting combination of both, it has the responsibility to create,, 
to supply and to employ combat forces in pursuit of national policy. The taskc 
never so easy even before, has been rendered infinitely more difficult, delicate 
and complex, by the changing nature and character of war and conflict and th* 
changing nature and characier, contents and environments of miliury esublish, 
ments ihcms elves. Present day war plartncra are agreed that these challenges 
existing, emerging and developing, can be met only if they are recognised for 
what they are, are diagnosed porperly and necessary policies are prepared, 
shaped and reshaped to cope with them. 


LEADERSHIP QUAUTIES; — In the post-war period, voluminous Literature 
has been published on the qualities of head and heart, naturally inherited ot acquired 
by education, training and experience, that must be present in the man called upon to 
exercise high command. The debate and discussion has not ended and it will continue. 
Henry Trueman of the United Statea has defined the leader as : * The man who 
has the ability to get other people do what they may not waut lo do on their 
own and then like having done It This definition has not been seccpced as ver) 
pleasant, palatable and wholesome, because it creates an impression that the com- 
manders have to lead troops who, on (heir own, are unwilling, of low morale and 
poor combat capabilities and that these qualities have invariably to be crested in 
them prior to combat employment. Col. oameui H. Hays of United States has 
gone a little further in his de^ition. According to him; ' Leadhership ia a group 
process that involves the leader, hU characteristics and personality, sSnilar 
qualities of the group that he commands and the conditions under which he 
is exercising his command. In order to have this, he must essentially belong 
to them. Even the most skilled leader will need time to absorb the local 
atmosphere and to establish raport with other formal and informal leaders and 
subordinates. It will certainly take lime for him to inculcate a aense of arouD 
identity and (earn work that will respond to hia desire ’ ^ ^ 


D^ition of fundamental requistes of leadership (Command), still more 
a«»toble. has torw from Field Marshal Montgomery of Great Briuin. The 
Pield Marshal has since been recognised as one of the greatest captains of war in our 

' Leader it the man hat (he capacity 
^d ^11 power to rally round men and women to a common purpote However 
m^y to have the cai«dty U not enough. The leader mutt be able to exercitc 
^eedve influe^. The degree to which he will be able to do will alwavt 
depend «pon hit pettonaliiy. the incandetence of which he U capable, dte flame 
burnt within him and the nugnedtm with which he can ^aw the hean. 

.1' *• « .ineveurnita every 

walk of bf« must be those who ate able to dominate the events 
them and do not let the events get the better of them ** r 

the Field Marshal has placed the leaders in three calegoti^ e. fal Thoal 
Wth and tasplration.^ut Uek the infinite caj^d^fort^oo A ° 

in« for every foreseable fuhue. which i. 
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They fail, (b) Those who have £aiih and inspiration and possess ibe capacity 
to take paios and to prepare for every foreseable future amounting to a genious. 
They can hope to have limited suceess and (c) Those who, while posses sine 
these qualities, are inspired by a faith and irmer conviction which will enable 
them, when the sitiiation favours boldness, to throw their bonnet over the moon. 
There are moments in war, when to win it, one has to do this. They are the 
real leaders Summing up his view point on leadership, the Field Marshal has 
said: ‘Commanders in all grades must have the qualities of leadership, they 
must have the initiative, they must have the drive to get things done and they 
must have the character and ability which will inspire confidence in their 
subordinates. Above all, they must have that moral courage, that resolution 
and that determination which would enable them to stand firm when issues 
hang iit balance. Probably, one of the greatest assets that a commander must 
have is the ability to radiate confidence in the plan and operations even (perhaps, 
especially) when inwardly, he is not too sure of the outcome. In the 
final analysis, the commander must be a good judge of men and evenu and 
must be able to have right men in their right places at the right time for right 
consequences. ’ 


LEADER AND COMMANDER . .FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES 
In s d^ocratic set up clTiljao leaders are chosen by the peopJe and they draw the! f 
authoticy from them. If enough of their fellow citiaens feel that they Ksve helped 
them attain their goals, they can be re-elected and retain their authority. If not, they 
lose the elections and their authoritity is withdrawn. In their exercise of lesdership, 
the civilians look to the satisfaction of the electorate because they arc the leaders 
made by the voters to act on their behalf. A military leader conversely, is an appointed 
rather than an elected leader. As he is appointed to leadership by the military forces, 
his accounting is of necessity to the chain of command of that organisation. Further, 
a ntilitary leaders’ source of authonry is from above,... from the military force... not 
from below, from the men whom he commands. If the military leader does not 
satisfy at least the minimum goals of missions that the chain of command assign 
to him, he will be dismissed as a leader and his authority will be withdrawn. It is 
the examination of these considerations which points out why a military leader, when 
faced with the requirement to accomplish his mission, even at the expense of the 
welfare of his men, sometimes has to emphasise mission accomplishment. However, 
he has not to take a callous view of the welfare of his men, he has to neglect their 
welfare In any avoidable way. 


Humanitarian considerations apart, the commander has to be aware that his 
missions are to be accomplished by men, and to neglect their welfare would be to 
reduce their elfectiveness. The militacy organisation is. by nature and of necessity, 
mission oclentated and the leader has to accept mission that may be contrary to the 
welfare of his men. However, he has to mitigate this barsh necessity to the extent 
possible under the circumstances. He haa also not to use this reasoning as an excuse 
to become so mission orientated that he faJs to keep the men under command in 
good repair. He has to realise that if the men under command have to accomplish 
the mission for an extended period of time, they have to be provided with 
sufficient time and stimulation to insure that essential maintenance of equipment is 
accomplished and that the physical needs of the men are satisfied. To do otherwise 
would mean that men under command would become ineffective and inmpable 
of accomplishing reasonable missions. The leader then will fiiil not only in the 
welfare of his men but also in accomplishing missions. 
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CURRENT CHAXXENGES: — Hidden in the confusion of cuttem cverus 
have ^CR found the message of social change, of the impact of technology on people 
ana above all the pressures of bureaucratic organisations on the values and perspectives 
of youth. On every hand, inituence of the individual and his ability to direct h:s own 
development have been subordinated to remote and ananymous organisations whielx 
control the governments, education, salaries and careers. At these orcanisaijons 
nave grown larger, rnore complex and more removed from the direct contr»>l of their 
rnembets, there has been a steady erosion of group and social cohesion and ;i loss 
of personal identification at the lowest oiseriting level. The result of this hc-'idlong 
adwnce cwde into complex mass security has thrown up an ever mounting crisis 

forces have not been immune from the effccii and imnnet of 

,h^ E.hie. :~Thj. hi.torical 

traditional, provided the rules governing the attitudes and much rif the 

S"aU its'm^mt^' proiectcd the gL.al 

MCiety and its members from the dangers of usun>ation of authority and the 

nususe of vast potential po wet entrusted to mibtary authorities The csisimieo 

in civilian conj^ni,,..* Nwhin^mucB i‘’‘8'«ncnts to 

establish measures of self pebey ovir the i ' 

pfOgt«,iveeduai,ioo»hy?Kmwiuw.t« ‘ J)""™ or to dcvclopn 

fb) Selection of Leaders and the ^thodt for ihL'i? possible, 

ha. been a va.c departure from thf earif" 

loading of the civilian influence and valu#« petmittcd further, 

«y«em, This has also had im^Vant im^ on rh. 1 <‘hicai 

promoted. Promotions of officers arc no^ffen^r*}!^ leaders chosen or 

«port.. These reports, it is iSwed «e r^,^ ‘"d efficiency 

tW, e«n othetw^, lack objectfvelyai^^dit^T'.^^ on combat qualities, 
effects of sinuUr nature have r«X5 fjom "‘her side- 

Develo^nnen, P«>g«mmea . . “e^Tb. ^ „d 1. ‘ 

the High^SnISii^ ^Sblish^d Ttand^d 

nation to the subordinates for execution* ^ f®' 'he desimi- 
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leadership hi$ to luoxess these ficion to objectives and purposes. Ac a tune when 
weapons have become so sophisticated, situations more dexsible and the demands 
for initiative and creative ability growing more and more pronounced, leadership 
at the higher level has to encourage participation by the subordinates. It has to talk 
with them, rather than only talk to them. 

MORALE AND MOTIVATION :~Moxale has since been recognised as the 
foadamencal principle of wax and it has been given its pride of place by alTenumerators 
of the principles of war. Field Marshal Montogomery of Great Britain has con- 
sidered morale as the greatest single factor in war and the successful exercise of com* 
ouad *. According to the Field Marshal, * The beat way to achieve a Wigh morlac 
in war la by success in battle... The good general is one who wins his battles 
with the fewest possible casual idea. However, morale can be high despite 
higher casualitlea, if the battle is won and men are satUfied that it was not 
wastefully conducted. Some think that morale U beat auatained when soldiers 
M surrounded by comforts and fringe benefits. My experience, however, has 
been that aolidiera are at their best when asked to face upto hard and challenging 
mditioas. Soldiers, properly led, respond to challenges and not to wcUare 
beneflw. * 


/i* question of morale. General Bruce C. Clarke, US Army 

(Retired), has said, Commanders at all levels in the Armed Forces have a 
challenge unique among the Services. They are charged with the producing of 
superior units with ordinary run of man power. No other service will attempt 
that. Now remember that, to me, makes the Armed Forces attractive 
produce superior units with the ordinary run of man power,./'. And we do it 

good leaders and good commanders. And that leads 

undersund morale. Ivdny soldiers do not 
understand Jt either. Morale results from only three things i.e. having a 
responsible job m do because from this comes the job sadsfacUon; having 

wwcr^ndTif^! properly trained to do Ac job 

properly and that some body appreciates. Now that is all there is to morale.' 

^ *>««' a clear and cssilv 

vu^erstandable cause. Inttsnces are abounding where huge anniei atmed^o teeth 
offered dimteri because the commanders did not have a fieaTTau^ SiA 
mwatt thejr troops and commie them to battle for victory at all costs Miluarv 

»f^suoiiai device. They haveto come machineseic 

from pro«du«,.p„cdccs «d - 
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vilid rd$ons. la reality, initiative means freedom to act, only after one's full resources 
m education, training, experience, skill and understanding have been brought to bear 
on the work in Kind. As such, it requires intense application to ensure cnat wnat is 
done by individual initiative is a cO’telated part of a connected whole much as the 
link of chain or a gear wheel in a mac nine. In order that there is a cleat understanding 
and better practice, in the exercise of initiative, it is enjoined as a guide to all those 
concerned cKu * active operations' (commonly called war), require the exercise 
and the utilisation of the full powers and cpaabilities of every officer in command 
status.. .Within the frame work of the connected whole, the subordinates have to 
become habituated to tnink, to judge, to decide and to act for themselves. How* 
ever, the initi.itive of the subordinates has to be so exescied in priciple and application 
that, ultimately it becomes universal in the exercise of command throughout all the 
echelons of oemmand. 

MATTER OF DECISION : — In the view point of Field Marshal 
Montgomery the acid test of an olficer who aspires lo high command is his tbiiity 
to be able to grasp quickly the essentials of military problems, to decide almost 
instantaniously what he has to and what he must do, and to make it certain to see that 
his subordinate commanders and other ranks get on with the job... mission in the 
military pa,iance. The muter of decision is vir^ for a leader. The modern tendency 
is to avoid caking decisions and proerastinace m the hope that things will come all 
right in the wash. This is neither desirable nor conducive to the accomplishment 
oft he missions or even to the required mo.*ale standards of the troops under command. 
The only sound policy for a mdiiary leader ia decision in action and calomeas In 
crisis* To sum up. * The leader must know what he himself wants. He must 
then be able to see his obejetlve clearly and then strive to attain it giving firm 
guidance and clear lead to men under cotnand. While doing so, he otusi create, 
sustain and maintain the atmosphere which will Inspire ihc men under com- 
mand to live, labour, fight and, if need be, die in action cheerfully and saturated 
in the pride of the cause 


THE HUMAN APPROACH r— Men in commsnd and decision at *11 levels 
have to realise and be clear about it that armed forces are not merely a collection of 
individuals, with so manv tanas, guns, machine guns etc. Tneii real strer^th is not 
just the total ©fall these things added together. Whatever the combat erfwtiveocss 
of these machines, it is the men who have to use them and achieve the desired and 
expected cifeciiveness. This extra (it may be said resl) strength is provided by morale, 
fighting spirit, mutual confidence between the leaders and the led, the quality of 
comradeship and many other intangible spiritual and moral qualities. This strength 
can come only if the command is humane within the frame work of the mission assign* 
ed. Further, men in supreme command have to realise and be clear about the fact cnat 
armed forces must be as natd in battle as steel -that like steel, armed forces can reach 
tncir quality of steel onlv after adequate preparation, training and indoctrination ana 
oilv if these vital iogred’iants ate properly constituted and handled. Mcr in command 
have to realise that, like steel, arm^ forces are most sensitive instruments and can 

e.isilv b:come damaged sometime damaged beyond repairs and recovery - • 

The basic mgredienis of all armed forces arc men. Bottled up in the hearts of these 
m:n are great emotional force* which have to be given an outlet in a way that is pos^ 
tive, co.isttuctive, warms their hearts, excites their imagination and launches them 
into the field of battle with the spirit of cUn. This pushes into the fore the matter 
of huraxn approach in all decisions. If the human factor is cold and impcrsona , 
then nothing would be achieved- If the matter of decision has an adequate hu^ 
element, if it can gain the trust and confidence of the men, if it can make the men 
command feel that their best interests are safe in the hands of the commander even 
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in the he&t of battle, then only command can become a priceless asset and make the 
greatest achievements. 

NEW COMPREHENSION : — No man, however, great and gifted othenvisc, 
can long continue to enjoy the trust and confidence of his men and continue to he 
their leader, unless he wins victories in battle. Victories in the field of battle are not 
necessarily the result of following set rules or established models. On the contrary, 
they are more often the result of a new comprehension of the dominant facts of a 
situation at a particular time and all the forces, positive and negative, at work then. 
Every great operation of war is unique and unprecedented in its own wav. livery 
great operation, theteforc, needs a profound appreciation of the actual event,* There is 
no surer road to disaster chan to inuni tare the plans of by gone heroes and fit them 
into novel situations. In battle, the art of war will lie in jnderstanding that no tu<» 
situations are ever the same, each must be tackled as a u holly new problem and to 
each mere must be a wholly nevv ansvi’cr. 


OPERATIONAL PLAN: — Successful commander must dr.iu up a pl.m f»)r 
the campaign he envisages and he must always tninlt and plan two battles .ahead. 
One, he is preparing to fight and the next, that he will have to fight to carry the mission 
nearer to final accomplishment, using the success gained in the first battle as the spring 
board for the next. The plan of operations must be the creation of the crm.niandcr 
himself and not forced upon him bv his staff, l>v circumstances beyond his control or 
by cne enemy. It must be related to what is strategically desirable as also to that 
which tactically possible with the forces at his disposal. If this js not done success 
far from being possible, will not even be likely. Having done that, the comnundcr 
must then strive to read the mind of the enemy, to anticipate possiiiie and probable 
reaction on ms pan and also to take all possible steps to prevent the enemy inter* 
fewnce with hts plans at any stage or m any manner. In other words, his plan 
Tc' of force and vulnerahilltics. and ensuring 

that ih, factors of force at his disposal would bt irudy over-wndming and will permu 


ratximum concentration for a victorious decision. 


A« — ^ ORDERS:— Not all orders issued in the heat of battle arc written 
Actually, It IS preferred tnat operational comand in the battle should be direct I v 
means of visits to the subordiaie HQs and the orders issued should be verbal How* 
procedure presupposes that subordinate commanders and staffs arc fully 
warned to work and act on verbal orders and can be relied upon absolutely Those 
ho are not trained and cannot be relied upon, cannot of be of much vse m kccoinu 
pace with Che fast developing battle situations. However, those in high command 

E“ SIS: = 

■"■ill *l5o ^ ,h= po„ibili,i„ of 

aad «n*c-ionr«n make , .ouTpUn 

scale operations e/Scientlv. ActuX. eipericnce nas 

comnwnd gets involved in the mess of details he causes A ' * 'o h'gh 

which catty him on the side issues issues which haveltr.f. 'cmptalions 

As such, he fails to be the tock on which m” «aff ^n M 

tnc province of s.afl. it is vital that the senior commander a'^'oWs 6«tf;g“^Wm:erf 
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immersed m details. His task being * wa^e and win the battle*, he must remain 
concentrated on defeating the enemy. 


MATCHING TO THE JOB:— It has been recognised as a fundamental principle 
(>( business management that all men are not the same in their interests and aptitudes, 
in their tenacity and endurance and. therefore, in job perfotmaAces. In order to 
ensure ma>;imum productivity at the minbnum cost, and within the shortest time. 
»clcctivity of the highest order is necessary. If it is ver)' true in business management. 
It must be true many times over in the mission performance of the armed forces 
where the vital stakes are victor)* or defeat or survival or death. Merely pinning 
stars, stripes and bars on the shoulders of the soldiers would not make them elective 
commanders. Exhorting them lo behave in a prescribed manner will also not be of 
much help because skill in inter-personal relations is not equally distributed in man- 
kind. It Will, therefore, be absolueiely necessary to determine the most skilful and 
•assign to him the job for which he is fitted most. 


To look at. all men in uniforms may be good enough. However, 
there will still be variations irt the interests and aptitudes to battle 
cinironments. Some of them would be excellent at night action, while 

others may prefer to fight in dav light some of them may be at their 

best at the fluid and mobile battle situations, while others may be cempreoientally 
more suited and adapted to solid killing match in close quarters. And then what is 
true in the case of tne soldiers is also true in the case of their commanders. Like 
su Idlers I thev will also be different. Some may be at their very' best in handling 
mobile battles, w'hile others may be at their ver>’ ttset-piecc campaigns. Finally, 
what is true of soldiers and generals would be true of units and formations when the 
grouping is carried out according to temperamental differences and other personality 
cli.iraci eristics. Not all commanders have a direct hand iit recruiiemenr, postings and 
•issignmcnts. The problem is solved lo some extern by specialised rccmiicmeni, sreci- 
.ilised training for specialised tasks. However, much is still left to the immediate 
commander. It is he w*ho has to know and understand the men under command, 
assess and evaluate their capacities and capabilities and accordingly, match them to 
positions w here they w'ould te most efficient and effective. Here again he has to take 
into account tne surprise capabilities of the enemy. After all. despite his best efforts, 
the battle may not turn out to his plan and he will still nave to figbt. 


INTO THE BATTLE Whatever the metlts of a milita^ commander other- 
wise, his acid test is the battle Feld. Here, in the midst of roaring and fire emitting 
guns, his command capabilities will be judged from the planning, preperation, and 
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imexecucion of his battle plans. A numbci of musts nave been catcgofjsed. Tne most 
important are; (]) The commander must decide how he will fight before the 
battle begins. He must then dacide how he will use the military effort at 
his disposal to force the battle to swing the way he wished it to go. 
(2) He rnust make the enemy dance to his tune from the very begining and 
never vice-versa. To be able to do this, his own disposition must be 
so balanced that he can utilise but never react to the enemy’s move. 
He must be able to continue relentlessly with his won plan. (3) A 
commander must be thorough in making his lacucal plan. Once made, 
utterly ruthless in carrying it out and forcing it through to success. 
(4) before the commencemam of the battle, the commander should assemble 
all subordinate officers, and explain to them the problem, his intention, his plan 
he would fight the battle and make it go the way he wants 
(a) ihe commander, in turn, wlfh due ragard to secrecy, should, at the right 

information to the ragimcntal officers and men. 
<6) Ultimately, all soldiers must know, before they go into the battle how the 
fighting would fit into the larger picture and how ihc success in fighting will 
inflocnce the bank as a whole. As a result of this process, the entire force will 
go into the battle, knowing what exactly is wanted and how li would be achieved, 
(7) And when the troops see that the battle actually progressed exactly as ihcv 

.1.Tk mainfold. (8) A commander must take every possible 

mint r *haf troops are m a state of wild enthusiasm before the commence- 

«hat the iroops h a v? their 
hliA -rl ® tnfecuous optimism which comes from physical well 
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SOVIET CONCEPT OF COMMAND 


rN the Soviet thinking under Lenin and later under Stalin, there were 
^ two concepts o( command and deeUion. One was of inspiring initiating 
and directing. The other of implementing and directing in accordance with 

Che plan. During this period, there was also the concept of * Voahd the 

supreme leader in whom all knowledge Ibresight and wisdom was claimed to 
He and who was considered to be the symbol of all morale, political unity, 
combat capability, the unswearingness of the armed forces and who was iden- 
tified with all that could possibly be good and powerful ar all levels of command 
and decision. After the death of Sulin and in the absence of an equally power- 
ful man having risen to power, Stavaka or Poliibureau emerged as the Sole 
repository of all command and decision in the Soviet Union. 

SUPREME COMMAND -Leadership at the tup level, in the Soviet thin- 
king, includes ininttmg. calculating, planning and decision makinc. Uadershio ou i. 
licies at this level aim include ability to calculate soberly the relation of forces and to 
foresee the course of events. In time of war. this subjective factor is considered most 

iroporunt the ability to know-how to lead soberlv, evaluate cxactiv. utihsc cor- 

recely the potcne^lities and to foresee the course of events, particobrly when the 
picture IS dark, dismal and discouraging. ^ ^ 

COMMAND:— In the Soviet thinking, leadership qualities rcuuired 

the permenencly operating factors critical to victory or defeat in war Tk r • 
which , hi. prmcpAl i, sM.cd i, ,r«lv rcv«lmg of .li. Soviet mmd - Th n’"” T 
.ing Ability of the Command Personnel; In the Wc. Th« Oteani- 
ship IS a pari of the strategic leadership. In their view tioint iT V i 

ship 1 $ to master all forms of strueile and to ensur^^ths. ' of ts»ctica Header- 
capabilities in order to achieve maximum correct utilisation of their 

of forces available. Actualir inTr^vi« «^"ngth 

coa, meaning, purpose and 

of eimaiion oe^up ”a''pL™n'Jf^«mIa°^ni^rt,n^ fn '‘'"■'‘■W 

thinking, this alone necessitates the correct equation nf making. In rheir 

the enemy, terrian and time. In the Soviet thinking rh/ ^ ^ forces, those of 

mertts planning a cotemporary operation is d^incuwhcd i 
artd correctness. They fTclude, Sot only an anJvi 

smns and tasks by stages, but also complex o^ailisa^^n of th satiation, plan, deci- 
«on. execution and material preperation In tk?e operation, its prcpcra- 

has to be planned in particulH S^uil in* relict tf^h7 ®P«f«ion 
subsequent actions and combined actions o/T^n. P»acc 

nature of centralised command ha, toXubiTri^dK 5>fdcr. reflecting the 

tssks by defined bounderies, objectives *^a^ ttnmediatc and subsequent 
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OPERATIONAL PLAN : — In the Soviet concept, only at the top level <Jo 
plans present the design and mission. They, however, pennit the commanders 
at the field level to adopt /flexibility in (he changing situations. At the top level, 
this mission type is devised by Suvaka and is elaborated by the General Staff. ]n 
the Soviet concept, the plan of an operation is not only a document, but a series of 
documents. However, the basic document presents the motive decision of the com- 
mand, containing the design and general plan of the operation worked out in stages 
and aims. The exposition of this is pre-determined by the characteristics of the task, 
and evaluation of situation. However, in the Soviet concept, even at this stage the 
plan has to be flexible in order that it can be supplemented or altered as may be re* 
quired by the emerging and developing situation, For that, the makers of the plan 
ace cequired to possess insight, to foresee the possible change of circumstances and to 

E l rep a re for the corresponding measures. It is clearly emphasised that, it is the top 
eve I planners, and not the field commanders, who arc expected to foresee the possible 
changes of situation and to introduce corresponding measures in the plan itself. 


PREDICTION AND CHANCE: — Soviets recognise that prediction pla)S an 
importanc role in their political code as also in military matters. In the Soviet termi- 
nology. prediction is based on the ‘ calculation of the rea-iion of for c». existing, 
aneJelpated and expected;. However, Soviet military doctrine docs not rely to- 
tally on foresight, even when it is fully based on information and complete analysis, 
In th^c Soviet concept, the counter i^inis of vigilance to meet the unpredictability 
of chance an^d danger of provocation is as pervasive as the stress on foresight and 
prediction. Soviets recognise that, in the aWnce of proper and rational action, 
chance IS a great threat and positive danger both to plan and operations. This is 
particularly so when there is discrepancy in rational cualculation and planning, and its 
effect on the manipulation and influence. In the Soviet view, the dicisivc relation of 

although fully calculated, must yet 
and ? constant and continuous manipulations in order to cleiminate the threats 
m n ^ !i of chance. In addition to the danger from chance, the Soviets fear ever 

sTu«ion if «'l* Soviet concept, unles. the objective 

situition It most cacefully calculated and definite plant arc formulated and catried 

out CO the very end. there will always be the great danger, if the en^my it ablHn 
En of"force"* ’' ‘ ^*'•‘”'""8 hit ttic of the quetcion of the 


sance. In the Soviet concept iotelli«n« ‘’/fLelLi . *1*® ” fcconnais- 

must occupy a nUce of exfMArd .?• fr operational and taciicaU 

In their concept the task of intelliilfi military thought and planning, 

may luve or aSy rnanaouv^r That Ife 

Soviets consider it necessary to know th«^ulk^*/ir * cotemplating to launch. The 
of the enemy, not only at the front or actions 

zone of actions of a or the 

most distant reserve not^nJv clo^elv mthe^yth of his disposition, to the 

the grouping of the enemy, and Ly kii^d of rivanfae^^ ^ i" 

be a^le. to penetrate the very plan ;;f the enVmrandl'n^otr'hi^t^^^^iiJr 

CLARITY OP ORDI-B^ c 

demonstrated to them the vi^ ni^ «pcriences of civil wars 

runae was among the very first officers in tfS:^^*A«Sy‘^clwly un^^ 
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and catcgoficAlly swt« that * military organisation to be successful would demand 
special clarity, precision, completeness, endurance and speed of fulfilment of in* 
St ructions. The fact that tne Soviet supreme leadership recognised the value of 
I'luzc’s asseniohs is evidenced by the fact that, Soviet military' doctrine in the years 
following never failed to stress purposefulness, and clarity of orders. The 1936 
Field Service Regulations cleraly stated that; *In giving orders, the overall com- 
mander must direct particular attention to a clear and precise formuladon of 
the general tasks of the formation (unit), expressing the fundamental idea of 
the decision taken, that is the direcrion of the main bmw for the achievement of 
the concluding aim of the battle. The art of composing an order must, 
consist in being able to express the salient and categorical idea of the battle 
in several words, Again the 1942-43; ^Infantry Combat Regulations provided 
that. *An order issued must set forth clearly, concisely, without the motivation, 
but in such a way that the subordinate understands the mission assigned to 
him. The 1946 Field Service Regulations also provided that ' Purposefulness 
of the decision and clarity of Ute mission are the very basis of command*. 
The view point has continued to be included in all Regulations published 
subsequently. 

ORAL ORDERS; — fn the Soviet concept, oral communications occupy a 
place of great importance. The Soviets have conceded on several occasions tlut, 
documents cannot be brake for the gegining of work, which is determined by 
personal contact. In practical work, no w.itten documents may be given out until a 
defined time. This may be necessary in the interest of preserving fanned measures 
in secreev. Further, preliminary orai statements and unit orders become more living 
than those contained in written documents. Due to this, the mobility of command 
can also grow. Under the ciicu instances, therefore, the most flexible method of 
assigning missions would not be combat order but personal combat instructions. 
This was given the official seal of approval in 1942*43. Infantry Combat Regula- 
tions and this does not appear to have been contradicted m any way subsequently. 

COMPLIANCE: — In the Soviet concept, an order from superior ie law to 
the subordinate. In the Soviet concept, an order must be fulfilled absolutely, 

exactly and immediately Exact, timely and inconvertible fulfilment of orders 

is the fundamental combat activity of the field commander*. It is only in the 
fact of sharp change of conditions and proven impossibiUtv of the tesUsation of orders 
that the commander can act on his own initiative, .\ccording to the Soviet Internal 
Service Regulations of 1946 ; 'The Soviet soldiers are pledged that they would 
fulfill absolutely all military regulations and orders of the commanders and 
superiors. Regulations are the law of soldier's life. To live by the regulations 
constantly and to etrengihen discipline and order is the most important duty 
of the Soviet warriors *. 

DISCIPLINE In the Soviet concept, discipline is vital to the successful 
exercise of command. Soviets concede chat mill tar) orglinisation is a s^cihe organi- 
sation requiring of its members particular metaculousness, accuracy, sclf-rontrol and 
rapidity in carrying out all orders and instructions. The more complicated and 
responsible tasks confronting the army, the firmer must be its discipline. Soviets 
further concede that the habit of discipline is not acquired overnight. It comes only 
m consequence to living in accordance with regulations and guiding themselves in 

everything by of discipunc it is moulded under the action of many factors...... 

the dominant being political education education in the spirit of socialist patriotism, 

proletarian internationalism and communist raoraht}. In the Soviet armed forces, 
therefore, discipline is achieved by ; (a) Nurturing the Servicemen in high morale. 
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political acxd fighting analities and conacious obedience to the superiors, 
(b) Maintaining in each unit (element, ship) the firm order established by rcgula> 
ijons. (c) Insisting upon high exactiveness of the superiors towards subordinates 
by a competent combination and correct application of meausres of pers nation 
and coetsion. In the Soviet concept, a commandeers prestiege, the strength of his 
esaaiveness towards his subordinates is higher according as his knowledge of militar>' 
affairs is deeper, his own conduct more impeccable and examplaUry, However, 
Soviets insist that a commander’s esactiveness is inscperable from his solicitude for 
Us subordinates. They consider this as two sides of the same coin. Tin ally, the 
Soviets insist that nothing is so likely to discipline the soldiers as firm and well 
thougheout orders. 


INITIATIVE : — Despite the extreme rigidity in the matter of disciplined 
compliance, Soviet military doarine formally provides for and strongly urges the 
display of imriatlve at levels of field command. Ir^ the Soviet concept, it is 
Claimed, display of initiative is one of the most important conditions for success 
m battle... ...Prepareness to take on oneself a bold decision is the very basis 

ot action for all commanders In battle- However, display of initiative cannot 
and msst not go contrary to the general decisions of the superiors. On the contrary, 
It must by ail means enable better fulfilment of the mission assigned. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


W HEN ih« Chinese communUw established iheir regime in 194?> ihcir army 
of some five million men, was throughly pervaded with the Party Ideo- 
logy and its organisational techniques. In the tight grips of the Party, thes 
army was also most highly skilled in the conduct of guerrilla warfare. How- 
ever, from a strictly military viewpoint, it was an anachronism. It lacked naval 
Of air arms, its command structure was decentralised and rudimcniary and its 
equipment was heterogeous and largely obsolete. Its irregular, revolutionary 
and 'democratic* character, and its intimate relationship with the population 
blurred the distinction between ranks and between soldiers and civilians. 
Under the circumstances, the Army at this stage could not be credited with having 
any command concepts, as they were generally understood and practiced in 
other armies of the world, including the Soviet Union. 


MODERNISATION-BEGININCS i— In the beginning, some military com- 
mentators were of the v^cw ch^i Chinese leaders were irrevocably committed to guer- 
rilla mentahty. They, therefore, disparaged the imporunev of modern mug ilicir 
army. This . however, proved to be an erroneous belief put out more a prop.ig.md.i 
Item than the projection of truth. Chairman Mao Tsc Tung, in his oixming speech 
CO the Chinese People;s Consultative Conference in 1949, screbsed the need 
for building a completely modernised armed force. So rapid were the stcp» t.«ken 
by the Chinese high-ups that, by September, 1951, Chu Tch m .is in a position to u>vert 
chat, “PL A had already acquired a certain amount of mo lern equipment ,iiul h.ul 
established various specialised arms. ..The PLA was fast transforming itself from ihc 

past purely land force, depending in the main on infanicly. to I.xnd, n.iv.d .md .or 

forces with various kinds of modern technical equipment and capable of w.igmg cn 
ordinated warfare between various arms. In 1952. Hsiao Hua, the then Deputy 
Director general of the General political Department of tbe People's Revolutio- 
nary Military Council, was m a |>osmon to further assert chat, in its twenty live years 
Of existence, the PL.\ had grown upand developed from small to big, from weakness 
to power, from guerillas to regular army, from scattered to conceniracicd, from ficbtmg 
guerrilla warfare to fichting onhodox warfare. The PL,\ was geared to the ncu' 
circumstances which called focthe mastery of military science, skilful! use of modern 
weapons and equipment, strict observance of military discipline and art of conductinc 
co-ordinated actions of all branches of the army. In 1953, Chu Tch, while speaking on 
the achievcrnents in modernisation, asserted that, the past four years had witnessed 
fuf A P of Mao’s directives and Chinese already possessed a power- 

Ip ^ ^ * powerful Navy and various Technical Corps * In 1954. the results 

?ha the Ncw Chin* Agency which claimed 

built QD a A ''**’*^* ‘t^provcd its equipment and had 

built up a modern Air Force and Navy, modern artiUcfy forces, armoured forces air 
defence, engineer corps and signal, railway, public security and rear service units 

leaders with the elevation of^thc quality of SdliMnr' Chinese 
in an editorial in the People;^ D^lv which said further underlined 
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echoed by the Workers* Daily in July, 1955. Speaking lo the Eigth National Con- 
gress of the Chinese Commumsi Party in September, 19S6, Marshal P'eng Teh 
Huai, the Minister of Defence, again highlighted the need for a professionallv 
trained officer coq>s. 

In the early days of the Red Army, there was no central establishment for the 
traming of orticets. It was only in the bte 1933, that a central militat)' academy 
for all the Soviet regions; * The Univeraiiy of the Red Army was sec up near 
Juichins, capital of the Central Soviet District. The academy was divided into three 
main faculties. .. command, political and operational staff. This academy was, 
however, short lived. After the formation of the United States, this academy was 
renamed ns the Anti-Japanese Military Political UrUversity. The other academy 
was set up by the New Fourth Army in the South. It appears that these two 
academics could not supply the need for trained officers. To relieve the shortage, 
institutions for training local coenroanders were also set up. By the end of 1941, 
there were at lease four such academies. In 1949, when the Chinese army stood on the 
threshold of modernisation, the leadership turned its attention to rapidly meeting 
the demand for trained officers. In March 1949, some thirty days after the Com- 
munists had occupied Peking, North China Military Administration University 
announced the entrance examinations, l-iowever, it was not until December 1950, 
a little over a month after the Chinese had entered the Korean War, that an intensive, 
nation-wide campaign to recruit candidates for ofiteer shoob was set in motion. 
In December, 1950, w'ece specified the ^qualifications re<]uired for the candidates 
m each; aviation, naval, tank, artillery, air defence and other schools and the period of 
study. In February, 1951, the Chinese claimed the campaign for enrolling candidates 
in oftcers schools had been concluded. These officers later formed the backbone 
of the new' officer corps. In the ensuing years, the growing complexity and diversiev 
of the armed forces led to an increasing emphasis on professional competence. As a 
result of the growing need for professional officers, by 1962, the original handful of 
schools had mushroomed into a network of at least seventy seven military academies, 
reflecting the diverse nature of the specialised training given to the i^cers. 

STAFF SYSTEM ; — Throughout most of the revolutionary period, the out- 
standing feature of the Chinese Communist military organisation was decencralitation. 
Ic was m mid*1930, that an attempt at some sort of centralisation was made. How- 
ever, no central command was contemplated until the First Congress of Chinese 
Soviets in November, 1931. It was a resolution passed at this Congress wnich called 
for the establishment of a supreme military organ, a Revolutionary Military Com- 
mand and General Staff of the Red Army for the direction of the organisation, 
training of the Red Army, as well for the direction of military operations. Although, 
the second Congress held in 1934, noted that the resolutions of its predecessors had 
been fully implemented, yet no real centralisation had come about in the meantime. 
Actually, the Chinese Army had not elaborated command structure and the stafi* 
system remained rudimentary tight upto the close of World War II. 

SUPREME COMMAND : — At the time (he Communist regime was established 
on (he mainland, the highest mili(ary body was the Peoples Revolutionary Military 
Council. It enjoyed a unique status in the regime’s power structure as it stood at 
par with the Government Administration Council or Cabinei. Since there was 
no Ministry of Defence, the Sulf Departments were directly subordinate co it. Below 
the national level, authority rested with Miliury and Administrative Committees 
which were headed by Generals who had commanded the occupying armies. This 
state of affairs persisted unitl 1954. A far teaching processs of centralisation was 
begun in late 1952. It culminated with the adoption of Constitution. At the national 
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level, the Peoples Revolucionafy Miliiary Council was abolished and a National 
Defence Council was set up. A Ministry of Defence was established subordinate 
to the State Council which replaced the government Administration Oiuncil. it 
was at this time that the relatively unkown, but extremcb' powerful, Military Affairs 
Committee, was reactivitaied to take charge of the overall direction of military maciers. 
This Committee was clearly the highest source of decision* making fur the mtUtary 
establishment below the Politbureau. The Ministry of Defence and the General Starf 
assumed responsibility only fur the day to day operations of the military machine. 
After the abolishment of the Greater Administrative Regions, which had interposed 
between the Centre and the Provinces, the local militarv organisation was centralised 
and further streamlined. At this time, no where was the specialised and intricate 
nature of the modernised Chinese army more apparent than in structure of the General 
Staff system and its subordinate organs. 


PROFESSION ALISATION : — No single event contributed more ii> the 
growth of professionalism than the adoption of the * Regulations on the Service 
of Officers . In February 1955, these Regulations fundamentally altered the informal, 
egalitarian and ’ democratic ’ nature of the Chinese Cominurusi Olffcef Corps as 
It had been moulded during more than two decades of revolutionary w.ir^ire. Aciuallv, 
the introduction of the Regulations and the subsc<|uent conferment of titles and* 
honour on the military leaders, sounded the death knell of the cgaliiarian, irrcgul.r 
and informal guerrilla oliiccfs and laid the ground for the development of .a status 
conscious, routmised and formalised otficcT corps. For the first tune in the history 
k ' ij Army, officers were classified into categories based upon 

theit iiclds of specialisation. The Regulations also established regular channels for 
m!.? 1 ^^ office:? corns. They also emphasised professional competence in the 

Hereafter, the officers were also required to wear the shoulder 



comM?ed*oi'^ ’“•’•'"k' Communi.t fofccs were 

focees on reaching the a*« of eiehtMn PrirJ ‘he armed 

officets and private, served for a term of three i- ° non-commissioned 

Coastal DeFence Patrol and five y™rs in ^ four year, tn the Air Force and 

Sunding Committee of .he NaS On January 19. 1956. the 

setv.ee of the non-commissioned extended tlie terms of 

Special Army Units. pX se“dt^nhs‘ ^e Air'.r*" hve years in 

and SIS rears for men serving on naval shios^ Thi ^5,': Naval Units 
ment ot compulsory service renrf^imnrAyi Military Service Law and enforce* 

It dtew a al.in«[^n be^ween'^pd" :. ‘J-tem oTpi.A. 

professional officers. ^ compulsory military training and 

PARTY AND THE OPPrr*ppc. •ru 

for several years after 1949, there w« liWle period .ind 

mditary commanders, almoie inTveT«se were the 
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affurs. At a ctt uit of thi$, the political and military commands were incxificably 
iotetvmed and their tasks and cjperiences were identical to a great extent. Military 
commentators have not been able to Ex withprccision as to when tensions first appeared 
between the Party and the professional omeers. However, they have asserted that 
some discoid was in existence as early as 1953-54. Underlying the dements of conflict 
between the party and the officers were two fundamentally different points of view 
on the relative importance of men and weapons m warfare and conscqueiitly on the 
nature of the mo^rmsed army. The professional officers argued that in contrast 
to the revolutionary period, when primary rcluncv ha<l to l>c placed on man. tlie 
out'Come of modern war was determined first and foremost by the material resources 
of an army and the way in which they could be used. I lowevcr, the Party did not 
accept this view point and immediately took steps to com pell the officers to toe the 
Party line, by l956, regular campaign to this effect was underwa). It gathered 
momentum in 1957, reached a crescendo in 1958 and lasted into 1959. when highly 
significant changes took place in the Army High (Command .md fresh attempts were 
made to strengthen party control over the armed forces. Throughout the period, 
whate ver the vie w pome o f t he profess iona I officers to t he c i>nt rary , t he Part y Ic adc rs Ixip 
believed that, m a revolutionary army, men were more important th.in weapons and 
the human characteristics and political ideology were the principle components of 
combat strength... whatever the changes in the nature ami the character of w.ir, it 
was still politics and nut technique, siilf men not material. 


COMMAND CHANNELS Jn the initial stages idtincsi; (iommiinists evolved 
an elaborate system of political control in the .irmy designed to ensiiTc the complete 
subservience and loyalty of their military arm to the dictates of the Party High 
Command. Party control over the armed forces was exercised through ;i hierarchy of 
Party Committcei, Polidem I Officers, Political Dcparimenu and Party Members 
...a luetarchy which was paralcll to the military chain of Comm.uul, from the highest 
to Che low«t levels. Through these organs and functirm.itics, the P.irty directed 
the political and ideological education of the army, imbuctl ail the •* fisluing men '' 
with patriotic spirit and communist ideology, corrected whatever wronc itle.is were 
as wrong ways of working, led the army in c.irr)ing out the pulitic.il 
Lrf r p « ® 'a ^omiCt« of the Party and the bws and decrees of the St.'tc, and 

Organisations in the army and broad mass of 
r directives of the higher organisation and to 

tulfil the variow casks of the army conscientiously and resol utciv Tnilcr the 

system of leadership in the armed forces w;is b.ised on the 
?hiB ^ ^ the collective leader- 

'O "‘C implementation of tl.c 
nist p.rty « ilUveul .h «nf°«cmcnt. The Commu- 

•democfitic ''P”" 'he basis of 

make dcc.sioos « thdr own I'l! units could 

imponanc directives and orders to be issued corapetcncc*. all matters, such as 

fori^tary.polidcalandbgl^^^^^ and measures 

in a - demo«attc way - to be discussed 

members could be brought tog^?^ meetings so that the wisdom of all the 
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f’rkl <i«isions of ihc Pariv Committee arc handed over to the military coEnmanders 
tTlt^ \ cortiTOusara for implementation. Betw een there two. there ^n^ 

m '* wsponrible for poUtical affairs, the other for 

” « ’rJ coiDinaodCfs and poUtical commissioners a^ 

r ^ for the leadership in the Army, However, there 

IS s division or labour bettveen them; military- commanders are responsible for the 

n?r. k ,k S'" directives issued by higher auehoricies and decisions 

k^i i'^ Committee of the same level, so far as they concern miUtary affairs 

Nshjic PoUtical Commissars ate responsible for the implementation of those Lncem- 
log polmcal work. After reaching a decision, the Party Committee is not supposed 
it> meddle m Its execution. In crucial situations, the leaders are not expected to wait 
for a Committee decision, but nevertheless, they arc held accountable for their action. 
Elaborating the theme further. P eng went on to aay; “ Once decision on a ceruio 
task has been reached, the Party Conxmictee most unhesiuiingly let the leaders of the 
unit put If into action. It is wrong for the Party Committee to int^etc in routine 
work and to take eyeryihing into its own hands... If in the emergency of battle, the 
leaders ol an armed unit fail co resolutely assume responsibility and fall to issue firm 
and timely orders, their forces of combined arms would be plunged into confusion 
even to the points of losing the battle. In our work too, ftilucc of the leaders to 
assume individual rcsponsibibt> will lead to dialotriness and state of affairs in which 
nobody would take charge of anything. 


INTERNAL DISCIPLINE (INTER-ARMY RELATIONS) f— The 
opposition of the officers to the Party Committee system, which of course was never 
alJowed to be effective, had been grounded in the view that, it was incompatible with 
ilic requirements of a modern arm) . In modem warfare, the officers contended, the 
command structure had co function swiftly and smoothly and the cumbersome party 
system ran wounicr to these vital requirements. They further contended that infusion 
of civilian authority m the miLcary organisauon tended to disrupt the unity of 
command . -that the operation of modern and technically complex army acquired 
strict discipline and unquestioned compliance with orders, rather than, individual 
initiative and advice from the soldiers. In short, what a modem army needed was 
centralism’ and noi 'democracy*. However, Party did not accept this view point 
and cigidl) maintained chat, throuhgouc the period, the Communist Chinese leadership 
had attached supreme imporunce ro the ' man In the army * or 'the maat 
The Party leadership has continued to maintain that armed forces must be under the 
supervision of local civilian organisation and not permit them to detach themselves 
from the people, violate the policies of the Party and State and commit other offences 
against law and discipbne. Besides, on certain questions and certain kind of work, 
Army units must accept the leadership of the Party and competent local oeganlaatjoii, 
apart from accepting the leadership of the higher levels in the Army. This alone would 
enable mutual harmony and smooth working at the politico •military level. Finally, 
tbe position was summed up as under : 


' These officers consider the rigid observance of discipline and the rigid 
control of the Artsy as diametrically opposed to the practice of peraxaasion anii 
education, and also put the measures to make the army more regular in character 
as diametrically opposed to democracy that is unnecessary. They fall to under* 
stand the unity and the unanimity of the two things. They have the mistaken 
notion that if the army is to be made more regular in character, we cannot talk 
of democracy, and if we talk of democracy, the army cannot be made more 
regular. And so they exercise their powers indiscriminately and thereby 
seriously impair the glorious traditions of unity between officers and men, 
between the upper and the lower levels of the army. They regard their new 
suius and the preferential treatment accorded to them as a sign that democracy 
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has btttk abandoned. They maintain that military science and technology of 
modem wars are very mysterious and in the way deny the method of the rnass 
line. They maintain that all that is needed is officers who have been trained 
for along time and who, in turn, will train the enlisted men. They hold that 
the slogan, mutual education of officers and enlisted men, as out of date. They 
maintain that in modem war the many enlisted men must carry out orders much 
like a machine, in as much as the war era of military democracy is out of date. 
These comrades forget that discipline must be built on the foundations of self 
consciousness. Without raising that self consciousness of the officers and men, 
without the unaninuty of their ideological consciousness and without the 
unanimity of their ideological consciousness and without the cxcimplary 
influence of all cadres, ligid discipline cannot be possible. The unity of the 
army and the people and the officers and enlisted meet arc manifestations of the 
basic make up and the essence of our Peoples' Army and they must be upheld 
and perpetuated. No matter how much weapons and equipment change, no 
matter how much strategy and tactics change, the basic essence of the at my 
cannot and will not change '...relations between officers and enlisted men are, 
with the exception of the leader and the led, relationship are still the Comradely 
relationship based on complete political equality and filled with class love. 
The thought that the era when, officers were mothers * is out of daie is a sign 
that some comrades still retain the ideology of warlordism '. They do not 
want to show consideration for the enlisted men ; they do noi want to be patient 
and use pursuation. 
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BIHAR GOVERNMENT’S 
CONCESSIONS 


SERVICEMEN 
& THEIR DEPENDANTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONCESSIONS 

• THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR have excend«4 free $(udenc- 
*hip Ift all educational inujcutions to the children ofJ.CO’s and 
other ranks of the Defence Forces for the duration of National 
Emerfency. The children of the Defence personnel of these cate* 
eor^es. vrho are killed or disabled In action, will be^lven education 
free even after the Emergency is over. 

• PROVISION has been made for granting free education In the 
technical institutions under the administrative control of the Indu* 
scries Department of the State Government to the children of 
serving personnel during the present emergency. These concessions 
are also applicable to the wards and dependants of those killed, 
wounded disabled and declared missing in the operational area. 

# TWO SEATS for admission of the children of service personnel 
have been reserved in all the technical Institutions under the Indu* 
scries Department of the State Government and In the High Schools 
under the State Government. 

A SSIGNMENT OF LAND 

# AGRICULTURAL LAND will be settled with serving defence 
personnel who have done active service for at least six months and 
with the Emilies of those who were killed in action at the rate 
of 5 acres each. Besides. 12 decimal of land are to be given to 
those serving personnel or the families of those who were killed in 
action, who have no dwelling house. 

ISSUED BY 

THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

BIHAR, PATNA. 
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THE DECISION PROCESS 


S OUND decision U considered the very embodiment of command- The mental 
power, which includes the ability to arrive at sound solutions of miliiaty 
problems, is recognised as an essential component of fighting strength, because 
it is the main and paternal source of professional judgment. It is in the context 
of sound decision alone that the whole structure of military concepts andphilo- 
sophy comes to a focus and military leadership meets its greatest and severest 
test, It is conceded by all miliury theoreticians that, all the skills and tech- 
niques, and all the weapons created by science and ingenuity would be a sheer 
waste If the decisions as to their employment arc nor wisely made. The ability 
of the commander to make consistently sound military decisions is a result 
of combination of attributes ..the natural talent of the individual, his tempera- 
ment, his reaction in emergencies, his courage and his professional knowledge. . 
all contribute to his proficiency and to accuracy of his judgment. The process 
of reaching a sound decision and developing good plan to carry it out is an art. 
Like all other arts, it is based on science, except in those rare cases, where there 
is a true genius. These decisions and plans involve matters of life and death. 
N.tturally, therefore, above all, military decisions arc a test of character requir* 
ing determination, will power and loyalty to a goal beyond oneself. 

THE SPECIFIC CHARACTERlSTCS:^Thc process of dccision-in.iking 
is a blend of the spirit and the mind... a blend of the tangible and the mtacigible.. > 
a blend of logical analysis and inti tut ion. It has spec i lie characters tics th.tt cannot 
be conveyed to i computer or put into a set of rules. 1‘irst of all, it requires .1 point 
of view, a perspective chat can distinguish the appropriate from the inappropriate 
among all the methods and techniques involved. It then requires an analysis of the 
object! ve...also a logical process of thought and intuitiveness of signiiic.ine relationship 
among obscure or contradictory factors. Consideration of the intuitive aspects of 
decision emphisiscs the highly personal nature of great decisions and control of 
gre.ic events. Turthcr, it requires a sense of the military worth and relative value 
among the vaiious factors to be considered... quantitative, tactical and logistical 
planning factors. .. so that the elements of cost can be related to corresponding v, Uic, 
and a discrimin.iting sense of situational facts, some significant and other trivial. It 
requires an ability to recognixe and to grasp an opportunity. This imposing set of 
requirements, undoubtedly call for knowledge of facts and thcrov, of msight .ind 
of character ..chartacter, courage and integrity... all of which arc tested by the 
toughness and intransignance of the modem problems with all their ultimate implic.i- 
tions of life and death. This extraordinary challenge resembles nothing else in 
scientific or business life. Its fulfilment requires both a combination of the Com- 
mander with his subordinate cofxuxianders. 


THE SOUND PROCEDURE Accofding to the U. S. Naval War College 
Publication, Sound Decision , one of the most penetrating discussions vet written 
on the basic theory of military decision, the procedure most likelv to ensure sound 
solutions IS the studied employment of a natural mental process, differing in no funda- 
menta respect from that, effectively utilized in all other human activities. The basic 
mental procedure remains unchanged, irrespective of the nature of the problem 
be It simple or complex ..its solution instantaneous or slow. The oc^edurc is 

profession of arms through thc^use of the 
the essential Elements involved, 
of the aoS solution of military problems, covers the full scope 

of the application of mental power, as a recognized component of fighting strenpn 
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[t IS more espsci^Uy so during the swift^moving action of the uciicsil engagement 

when that moral capability to command, and mental ability so solve military 

pfoblemt, experience the maximum pressure of events. Ii is also then that, the 
responsibility of the commander creates an adde ddemand for inteUlgent application 
of mental power because of the vital issues which mav hinge upon his decisions. Tnat 
this pressure is successfully sustained, and this responsibility effectively discharged 
is the goal of any system of mental training in the profession of arms. UltimAtley, 
it is on a fundamental basis of earnest thought, mental ability, character, 
knowledge and experience, that finally rests the soundness of decisions. 

THE INTER.WEAVINC ASPECTS To understand the full inter-play 
of the forces that affect commind decision, it becomes essential that the many connict- 
ing factors and points of view are thoroughiv studied and taken upto active considera- 
tion. It is because, when sometimes path of logic becomes confused, the commander, 
sub-consciously dreading indecision, is tempted to thrust paradoxes and contradictions 
aside, and on the assumption that anv action is better man no action, takes important 
dedisions on a purely intuitive basis, which sometimes work well and sometimes badly. 
It is because the art. the concepts and the philosophy of command involve imer-weaving 
aspects of concepts of decision and concept of organisation. It has to be recognised 
that, command decision and organisation are part of each other. No one can be 
understood bv itself. Bach is affected by changes in the others. The need for making 
decisions and the nature of decisions evolve out of the nature of the problems of 
humin intercourse and conflict. In the complex and demanding circumstances to 
created, theory and principle do not bv themselves provide the answers. They, 
however, do show the relative importance of confleting forces and ideas. The relative 
frame* work of a formal estimate does help to insure that vital factors are not forgotten. 
The conceptual aequertce of analyaU of obiectivea strategy as control "... 
*Hhe practical application of strategic concepts**, *' the basis for plans ", " (he 
foundations of flexibility " and " feasibility'* help to place complex problems 
in effective perspective in spile of the atmosphere of confusion and technical 
complexity. 

POLITICO'MILITARY BLEND;— In addition to the difficult problems in grand 
tactics, military strategy and operational logistics, that peplex military* comman- 
ders in combat, top officials are confronted with many decisions in affairs that blend 
military, political and economic considerations. In the present context of circum* 
stances, these officials come from diverse educational and professional backgrounds. 
In miny cases, businessmen, who have never studied military* affairs, or international 
politics, arc suddenly thrust into positions of prominence, where they depend upon 
the advice and. sometimes, the initiative of Staff Assistants, who frc^ently have 
purely academic backgrounds- Besides, in the military field, decisions differ frorn the 
purely military ones, as to which particular tactics to use in a restricted combat situ^ 
tion through a vast variety of decisions on national and international strategy and 
defence siruccurc. rurther, there is a significant relation between the type of organi- 
sation and the problems of decision. 

In single purpose organisation, such as is usually found in business, the objec- 
tives are simple and clear. In the multipurpose organisation found in politics, the 
objectives arc more complex- By its association with politics, the military organisa- 
tion is frequent I V caught between the two philosophies. This brings complex and 
equivocal factors' into play. Thus, thete is a greater distinct ion between purely mUitary 
decision made by a militarv commander, acting with military authority m a milictry* 
hierarchy and a general governmental or polidoal decision by a political executive 
in an administrative bureaucracy, in which the lines of authority are usually qncertain 
and sometimes conflicting. With the industrialisation of war, and with increasing 
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ccntfalisstion of authority, two factors have become evident, i.e. (a) The interlocking 
of political decision with mlUufy decision has become more “'Q 

evident. Cold War and various forms of guerrilla warfare require spccul finesse, 
a special poliucal feel: to deal with contfadiciory and equivocal situations, (b) 
The military bureaucracy has increased and has become enmeshed with other 
parts of government- In consequence, some milttaty decisions require elements 
of persuasion and negotiarionquiteforei^ toihe concept of swift, clear opera> 
tional decisions required by combat situations. 

THE OBJECTIVE:— As in strategy, the objective is the dominant feature of 
any study of decision. In time of formally declared war, the military decisions, while 
difficult, are less complicated than the decisions taken during cold war or in an equivocal 
co.tfJict. In the first case, the military objectives can be greatly eluded by the extra 
complexity of the politico-cconimic factors, both diamatically achieved. This may 
not be the case in the later, because of the uncertainty as to the purpose and the putsuit 
of self interests which may infiuence all levels of strategic, political and economic 
action. 

* ■'CONCEPTUAL UNITY t— Conceptual unity is vital to decision. The estimate 
of the situation in which the political military leader himself lakes part is the best way 
to create the conceptual unity that is necessary for the development of understanding 
and loyal support. With conceptual unitv and loyal support, great handicaps can 
be overcome and sound subsldiarv plans can be developed with speed and assurance. 
Without conceptual unity, the whole planning and execution process becomes 
uncertain, slow and contracictory, with frustration and defeat as the probable end. 


ANALYSIS OP THE OBJECTIVE t-One of the reasons why able and 
informed persons frequently reach quite different solutions to political problems is 
that, they nave quite different concepts of the objectives to be achieved. In some 
instance, this difference in concepts may be due to clearly contrary purposes, such as 
occur in mnny political contests and conflicts. In some instances, it may be duo to 
subtly contrary purposes or to ulterior but concealed motives. This is likely to occur 
^uite frequently in struggles for personal or group powers in bureaucratic organisa' 
tions. In ocher instances, men of goodwill, even having similar motivations and 
purposes, without knowing it, have different concepts of the objectives. In 
all such cases the result generally will be argument rather than decision. In may 
cases, there would be failure and frustration. These situations emphasise the need 
for the analysis of the objectives as the first step in reaching major decisions- 
Such analysis is not always easy. However, when it is well done, it provides 
vjul tfuidance, not only in improving the quality and speed of the decision 
but also in improving the quality of the subsequent executive action. 


An important clement in the analysis of objective is to express an idea as to what 
constitutes the attainment of the objective. Some persons, with extensive executive ex- 
penence, will not accept the usefulness of this contention because, they will sincerelv feel 
^ must. »nd inevitibly, they will be guided purely by insight and intuition 

^y wiH feel that the man w^ must make the deeision must be the man who analysm 
w and who thus kno^ what he U after. A great military commander 
™ s'*' ^ •'one. with some help from purzle solvers. The second-rate 

TOmmandCTwiUlethisstafrfindasolution. The Utter solution may work. However 
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tirong. Since *tr»cegic d^ion, «e gener»Uy bto»d »nd compcehensivc. »nd sine* 
wLSu operational planning, the analysis of the objective ia 


CALCULATING THE RISE:— According to the final report of World War II 
Admiral ^g of the United Sutee has stated; “One of the menul processes that 
become almost a daily responsibility for all those in command is that of calcula- 
ting the risks involved In a given course of action. Thai may mean the risks of 
losses in contemplated engagements, the risks of success or dilute dependeni 
upon correct evaluation of political conditions and a host of others Elaboratinc 
his view point. Admiral King has opined tttat, calculating risk does not mean takinl 
a gamble. It is more than figuring the odds. It is not reducible to a formula. It is 
the analysis of all factors whicn collectively indicate whether or not the consequences 
to ourselves will be more than compensated for by the damage to the enemy or inter- 
ference with his plans. Correct calculation of the risks by orderly reasoning is the 
rwponsibilify of every officer who participates in combat and many who do not. 
According to B. H. Liddel Harts ; “A Commander must not lose his own balance* 
He needs to have the quality which Voltaire described as the keystone of MarU 

borough's success that calm courage in the midst of turmult; (hat security 

of soul m danger, which the English call, cool head*. But to do this, he must add 
the quality for which the French have found the most aptly descriptive phase, 
Le sense du practicable... the sense of what is possible and what is not possible, 
tactically and adminJstradvely. It is what wc mean when we talk of realism. 
The combination of all these guarding qualities might be epitomised as the 
qualities of cool calculation. Creative imagination is an essential characteristic 
of a genius in the mlliury as well as other spheres. When coupled with dynamic 
energy, it produces the executive genius... when balanced by cool calcula* 
tions, it makes a great Captain, and when he loses that balancing power, through 
over- weening ambition, his dramatic downfall creates another great legend... 
that like the Sirens song lures the pilots of future generation in turn on (o the 
rocks. 


ENCOUNTER VERSUS SET-PIECE DECISIONS The broad field of 
military decisions contains five areas where clear disiinctlons are recognised. 
These areas are : “decision of encounter" versus <*decisions that are set piece", 
the "puzzle" versus the "difficulty" , "capabilities" versus "intentions^* "in- 
dividual decisions*' versus the "group decisions" and the related topic, the 
"Doctrine of Completed StaA* Work." 

Militaty theoretician have conceded that the range of military decisions may 
extend from instantaneous resolve to meet an emergency to the conditional intentions 
of a distant future. According to Professor Simon of the United States, ss quoted 
by William Rettzeer, Tt Is useful to ulk about decisions of encounter (insun* 
taneous) and decisions that are set piece (conditional upon intentions of disunt 
future.) The notions behind this distinction are familiar. On the one hand, these 
are decisions required because a situation develops.... It is made to occur either by the 
enemy, or by the weather or by something else in which immediate action is called 
for, and a decision has to be made as to wlut that action is going to be. This is the 
decision of encounter. As against this, the set piece decisions occur in situations in 
which there is a lot of time to plan out the future action. Military problem situatioos 
can obviously be classified as they give rise to encounter decisions or set piece decisions. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that encounter type decisions are more ctiaraC' 
tctiseic of the lower range and set piece of the higher range. However, the two types 
are not wholly unrelated. Set piece decisions often condition what can or cannot be 
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done in an encounter situation and ®"'““"[5J^^“'’‘j",*pi«c°dMisions. even when 
tircpfOC«5. ki^ of fcspof.se. yet members of a m.liury 

to the other. 

Encounter decisions, given ,7s‘’“'^^‘lr^^■ned'^^^^^^ 

most exclusively on habuu.I or .h,, m.ght l>e taken m the c.fcum- 

individual has a L^n m^«s in this context generally consists of . 

stances. The stages to the of the particular kind of a 

(a) A quick professional ly . <iiilck checking by professional ludgc- 

Uuatl^n that is ^^countcred. (b) The almost 

ment of possible ac.ions *«*'"*’ P^’jble Professor Stmon of 

automatic selection of the mos these stages ha*> pointed out that, both 

the United States, while " ‘*15 X Ik- specific. to particular 

the list of actions and the check list of ^ jonc to get people 

classes generally for encounicr d^ these lists mio them sulTici- 

ready to act in situation of ae ,hc time of decisions. The corollary 

cntly deeply sothat they can oe evoke^ -mi.u not be interfered with by consciousl> 

,ochi.i*.l;a.0hiV'rl"l8A‘:fi'Sv^ wirhou. 1..« of time... because 

caking thought or by any effon at nf<,p<>rtions...cooU chose the 

he is mentally prepared, he will sec things in P P ^ ^Mibcratum. 

„mc courre of xc.ion which ne would -I’' f ,.,dcrly .tnd logicMIy 

f ^x; 

:h”n ‘T ^ " 

time pressue, makes it possible to check error at all stages. 

BtiTrrc VFRqus DIFFICULTY. This is another analytical distinctmn 
thir dj.ls with . fund.incn..! b«w«r 

Srr.S:^.Z\ontraund.fcr:!,r«c,nc« cxn Mwxyr he c 

purrU »nd solving it »g>in. A, ag»in« thi,, difficulty r another kind 

xltoeether. It cannoT be solved in the sense th« » pu«lc esn be done. ‘ ^ 

sutmounted. overcome, reduced, svoided. ignored, but it cannot be ^ 

m^Tbe *11 sons of ways of dealing with and getting out of difficulties. Sorne of 
the’^ways will cenainly be mote efficient than others. However, none of the nays 
will be absolutely and demonstrably correct. 

Militicy experts have themselves conceded that, not all solutions fall under one or 
the other of these headings. Many uncertain situations, especially those that give rise 
to set piece decisions, involve a mixture of choice making and ^w.zic sol ving responses. 
There are difficulties in which considerable use is made of calculations (puazlc-solymg) 
in order to overcome the difficulty. This mixed type is frequent occurrence m military 
experience, for given the special character of specifically mibiafv problems, it js 
inevitable that the resulting difficulty should include factors that arc puzzle to W'hich 
correct answers, when worked out, will contribute to finding a better way out of the 
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difficulty. In fact, when facts of difficulty can be legitimately treated as puzzles, the 
substitution of one type of response for the other is very helpful in the decision 
process. It works effectively in all set piece decisions. This kind of substitution his 
been a mitkcd feature of the intellectual and organisabontl developments of the last 
two hundred years. However, military experts have cautioned, that the ligitimate 
success of puzsle*solvlng responses can easily lead to their illegitimate extension to 
the genuinely no n-m:as arable and nort-calcubble aspects of a difficulty. When an 
uncertainly situation involves human preferences, human values and humanly defined 
oblectives, it is more chan a puaale and it will never be effective... that is satisfactorily 
overcome by dealing with it as if it were a puzale. It is policy-makers, not puzale 
solvers, who have the last word in a decision that is concerned with a difficulty. 
Command responsibility when it is not concerned solely with the decision of 
encounter, can generally be equated with the role of the policy maker, while 
staff work can generally and more usefully be equated with puzzle-aolving. 

CAPASILITIBS VERSUS INTENTIONS i^According to U.S. militsry 
experts, it was in 1936, that steady tendency to sharpen up distinction between capabi- 
lities and intentions began. However, it was in 19o6, that black and white contrast 
and mutually exclusive definitions stage was reached. The position has since then 
stabilised in favour of the contention that any study of decision-making, as a process 
of dealing with uncertainly, makes it clear that the capabilities and intentions of an 
opponent are simultaneously taken into consideration. A wise and competent deci- 
sion mtker will not elect one as the basis and exclude the other. The real thing to 
look for is the weighting that is given to two inter- locking sets of factors. Practice 
has suggested that this weighting, not only may, but perhaps, would differ from 
situation, to situation as well as from the level of command responsibility at which 
the decision is mtde. It would also differ, depending on whether a situation is regar- 
dsd and treated as the one calling for a tactical (short term) or a strategic (long term) 
choice of a course action. Opinion now seems to have crystallised that, at levels where 
nstio m \ security decisions are made, |udgemrnts about enemy intentions are, not only 
heavily weighted, but are particularly essential to making choices. The reverse may 
very well b: the case at all levels where isolated one-shot combat situations ate the 
usual type of unceruinty. 

It must be borne in mind that doctrine in respect to capabilities and intentions 
cannot apply in a rigid form over the full range of uncertainties. In so far as a military 
u acsftamty sitita*ioa corresponds with a zero-sum game, a capabilities basis is a 
logically sound approach, for it would lead to a choice that can be mathematically 
dsmoiserated to produce a miiumum safe result. However, most military situations, 
particularly h:cauac they link together to form the larger whole of a campaign or a 
w ir, rarely take the simple form of aero-sum game. Usually, both parties in a military 
situation have purposes (objectives) which they wish to achieve and these introduce 
utility values into their choices of the courses of action, with the consequent effect of 
forcing judgement to be made consciously or unconsciously about intentions. Even 
if military doctrine emphasise the unreliability of such judgements and rules 
work out as dangerous, there is a justi^able suspicion that human psychology and 
organisational necessity would bring them in a disguised form through the back door. 
Even in ordinary life, injunctions against dealing in inteations cannot be followed. 
Asa nanieal process, therefore, possibilities and probabilities in any situation axe con- 
sidered before actual action is taken. Since this is the most likely thing even in the 
most highly formalised and controlled decision-making process, and since this alone 
can serve to rnake mtUtary decision process more flexible and more realistic, a careful 
study of the meaning of probebility and a clear understanding of the role of aa 
saumptlon becomes ^solutely necessary. 


COHMAl^D AND DBQSION 


in 


It i$ geoeraliy ttcogrustd ihit, to deal in intentions U to wotk with probabilities... 
to deal with ptobabllitics is to make assumptions. The main danger in doing these 
things is to do them unconsciously and without an adequate appreciation of what is 
being done. Military commentators are agreed that this normal way of considering 
the probabUity of one intention, rather than another being acted upon, cannot be 
rejected out of hand, as a method of rigidifying and limning the decision process. 
Actually, they have contended that the method serves to clarify and make explicit 
the assumptions on which decision must, in part, inevitably rest. Assurtmtions enter 
into decision-making whether a study of capabilities or a judgement of intentions 
dominates the process. However, assumptions arc not silways very clear. 1 he 
more an ssumption is sharply defined and its exact content is specified, the safer it 
is to admit it into the process. A frank recognition that one docs partially deal in 
intentions, is bound to result in mote clearly formulated assumptions, and if this 
is achieved, there is no particular harm in considering intentions and capabilities simul- 
taneously when estimicing a situation and weighting alternative courses of action. 

THE DOCTRINE OF COMPLETED STAEP WORK It Im been con* 
ceded by mtlicary theoreticians that mihiaty decisions arc not easy to arrive at. Ever 
since the Germtn General Staff, the world has been seeking tools, or methods or 
building blocks-which would help the commanders arrive at sound decisions. These 
tools involve the use of staff and the use of a firm for an estimate. There has, during 
this period, arisen a practice, a legacy maintennance of a sort, which is generally refetteii 
to as the 'Ooculoe of Completed Staff Work*. According to Rear Admiral Henry £ . 
Eccles of (he United Sutes Navy, the Doctrine of Completed Staff Work is generally 
known to all mditary m:n. However, it is both controversial and important. In 
the current military parbnee, the doctrine is defined as the study of a problem and pre- 
sentation of its solution in such a form that only approval or disapproval of the com- 
pleted action is required. Generally, the doctrine requires that the Staff Officer should, 
(a) Study, write , re- study and re-write, (d) Present a single co-ordinate proposed 
acdon ..not equivocate; (e) Not present long, memoranda or explarutions, for 
correct solutions are usually recognisable and (f) Advice the Chief what to do, 
not ask him what to do. 


Despite the vital importance of staff work in miLtary decision, two distinctions 
are made. Generally, routine and administrative problems are considered appro- 
priate for staff, because of such nature that dear- cut alternatives can be presented 
and definitive action can be taken with a clear and specific evaluation ot the con- 
sequences. In these cases, the commander merely approves the solution, sends it 
back for another tty, Usually in routine matters, the commander docs not take any 
active part in the staff discussion. Presumably, his general ideas arc known to the staff 
and provide whatever guidance is necessary. As against this, in matters of major 
strategy and statecraft, the staff can and must assist the commander. However it 
« essential chat the clement of experience aod personal responsibility of High Command 
be brought to bear u«n every stage of decision. The staff provides information and, 
perhaps suggesuons but the creative element is so highly personal that it is almost 

«>pon«l>UitT. This situation einph,sis« the enomous 
tesponsibiUty oftheHigh^mmand. HowsTer, the problem exists to a progressively 

***£ *‘‘'’'* of corned and each co.Lw« hVs 
to face up to It, IQ each ease the commander has to be guided primarily bv his own 
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the High Command will only have lo make the grave decision, 'yes' or ‘no* 
In ffiy opinion this is travesty of the proper way of arriving at a military decision. . . 
The fact that the decision should be that of the High Command, and of no one- 
els e, is, I think, vital; As the commander receives an order, it is his responsibi* 
lity, and his alone, to study that order. He should study it himself to the point 
where he himself perceives the obfeeiive. The commander should also study 
the order deeply enough for him to undersund the implications of actions to 
be undertaken by his own force towards the achievement of his objectives 
or goal. The High Command should then, and then alone, call in the Staff and 
the assistants and tell them to get busy. They should not devote them- 
selves to the pedestrian work of filling out a form. They should be imbuled 
by the commander with his will, with his prescience, with his intution and with 
his character. It is at this point that the great military commander must spawn 
the inception of a great military decision. It is here that the commander must 
outline the quality of miliury efforts he wants. From here on, it may be the 
job for the Staff to do two things. First would be to solve those features on an 
estimate which are termed as puzzles. The second would be in the field of 
analysing and overcominp difficulties. Included in this effort would of course 
be the exposition of possible course of action on the part of the enemy and of, 
own forces. In the later realm of the solution and the overcoming of difficulties, 
the personality of the commander and his intution and professional thinking 
would play a major part. 


A LOOK AT EXCELLENCE 

AND 

THE ELEPHANT*^ BRAND 
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• IT IS AVAILABLE IN PLEASING COLOURS 
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0 IT CAN WITHSTAND THI ROUGHEST 
HANDLING 

ALSO AVAILABLE FOR A VARIETY OP OTHER USES 

LEATHERCLOTH PROCESSORS & PRINTERS 

Id. MOGUL LANE. MATUNGA ROAD. (W.R.) 

Phens: 455301-02 BOMBAY- Id 6rsm»: ••JNDLEATHER” Sombty. 
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COMMAND AND DECISION 


TtfE SOVIET VIEW POINT:— What U a deciaioft and what makes up 

mMrnm 

SJedUecrioTof th« blow, and the order in which the available force, and weapon. 
hTve Jrbe employed to destroy the objective, and to manouvre them into the 
course of fiehdng- In essence, therefore, the type of enemy, (hi. fo«ea^, his 
dbnotidon. and Character of likely actions) and how to destroy him. the battle 
foraation., the sub-unit., combat mission, and order of co-opctation, the sum 
total of these question, and equations makes up the content of a decision. 


1ft the Soviet concepts the working our of decision is an mtricaic creative process, 
reouirin* of a militan* commander comprehensive mibtary knowledge, experience 
atrona will and tactical maiurity. In taking a deasion. a military comrnandcr is 
obiviSuslv faced with a number of difficulties m that he has to compare and analvsc 
both known and unkonwn facts and information. This then means that, in order 
to make a well founded decision, the commander must have a thorough knowledge 
of the laws of the armed struggle. He must be able to fotcscc the course of events. 
U is particularly important that he knows the enemy, his tactics, his weapons, his 
methods of warfare and his weak and strong sides. Since battles take place on certain 
times of the day and night, in certain meteriological conditions, a correct consideration 
of all these factors is vital to taking sound decisions. 


Having taken and announced his decision, the commander then has to apply 
all his energies afvd organisational abilities to put it into effect. He has to ensure 
that his subo^inates understand their combat missions correctly, and are conffdent 
of the possibilities and necessit? of carr) ing them out, acting boldly, conscientiously 
and tesolutely, ready and prepared foe self-sacrifice. To ensure that his decisions are 
carried out by aU under his command, a commander has to use his authority as well 
as his personal example. History* of wars contains quite a few combat episodes when 
the commander inspited his subordinates with his personal example to carry out the 
decisions adopted, radically changed the course of banles and gained upper band over 
the enemv. However, the most effective method bv which a commander can tena- 
ciously and firmly realise hia decision are the skilful employment of the forces and 
weapons at his disposal, continuous and flexible troop control, timely execution of 
manouvets for the purpose of deliTereing surprise blows. Battles take place, not 
only in space but in time as well. Their durations are counted in minutes, hours 
or even aays. Oudng this period, the warring sides act in accordance with their 
respective plans. Clearly, the change from one type of fighting to another requites 
dif&rent methods of action and, therefore, new decisions each time. The fluidity 
and high manaoeuverability of modem battles demands that the commander treasures 
each second and brooks no delay in taking his decision. The commander has to 
realise that, even the most competent decision would prove, not only futile but dis- 
asterous, if it is taken too late or is brought to the subordinates* knowledge when the 
situation has already changed. 
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CHAPTER V 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 

....MEANING. PURPOSE AND 
MODUS OPERANDl 


'T'HROUCHOUT the period or hUiory, authors and architects of milUafv 

claimed ^at foreknowledge of the «ncm> might and 
m^d, hU capabilities and his mtenaons, his elements of force and fuluera- 
blUaes. without the enemy having any idea of diU effort, is the real kcrio 
victory on the field of battle. In this context, the importance of intelligence 
and communications, as a means to acquiring forcknowl^gc about die enemy 

" * ‘~»^Ofihy guide lor top-level decisions on policy 
and actions, both in the process of preparing fora war and in the event of war ^ 
has never been oversuted. Actually, the desire for such intelligence has 
all along been roo^d in the very instinct for survival. The existence or absence 
of adequate and ^iclent intelUgence services, has. therefore, been 
very spelling of the difference between victory and defeat. * 

Till the advent of the atomic aae. the neoletf.tM4 j 

lationsresultingfromir, could lead a country only m serioiS niiscalco- 

to partial defeJts. It was because the and temn!. r 

that, countries lagging behind in this vital field of aLviti^could^«ni^*kir^*' 
in hurry and. while holding off the enemy, build up thei^ weallna 
and get ready for the final showdown. The introdued^ ^ ^ Production 
fDd ballisUc missiles, capable of wiping out whole citief weapons 

in a single lightening attack, radically Changed the Smre and cha« centres 
wnsequeoce, the time element which previously allowcd^c^^^^ 
behind to catch up with the enemy, was ilmost comnlJJ^v 2 
w no longer any margin for ccror.^ With the devel^ment ^ 

the needs of intelligence and communication createtTfurth^f 
exploration has already turned out to be space warf^ ^a wa^r^ h 
on intelligence and communications distantly r c£^ m ?k ^ 

con^l of situations and areas. Yet another ele^m earthly 

tension was the unprecedented importance that cold war 

present perUous conditions warfare 

which is determined to survive, can possibly aUow i« Jif ^7 Vi P^’^cr 

potential enemy m strike or remlzatory power baa^H « behind its 

tatowledge of &e enemy. t>ased on exact and tellable fore- 
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EARLIEST SOURCES : — In every age, in every kmgdopi, in every state, 
infonners have played a key role as one of the means by which rulers have maintamcd 
their power over the ruled and the nexternal enemies. The earliest sources of intel- 
ligence and intelligence gathering, in the age of belief in supernatural intervention 
m the affairs of men and nations, were the prophets, seers, oracles, sooihsa) ers and 
astrologers. Since gods were supposed to know ahead of time, what was going to 
happen, it was considered quite logical to seek out Divine intentions in the inspira- 
tions of holy men, in the riddles of oracles, in the stars and quite often in dreams. 
This was despite the fact that the information so sought and acquired was wrapped 
in riddles and contradictions and very often, was either ambiguous or unintelligible. 


ANCIENT CHINA AND INDIA Western commentators themselves have 
conceded that, in the days of remote antiquity, East was much ahead of W cst in the 
matter of intelligence and intelligence gathering. They have further conceded that 
the very best of espionage practiced in the West in those days was not with the same 
degree of sophistication as in the East, not was there in the West, the same sense of 
craft or code of rules, so that one generation could build on the experience of the 
other. They have most readily granted to Sun T*u, the ancient Chinese military 
philosopher, the credit for the very first remarkable analysis of the ways of espionage 
and the very first recommendations for organised intelligence services. As early as 
400 B.C, Sun Tzu rejected the oracles and seers, who may well have played an im- 
portant role in the earlier epocs, and took a mote practical view. He took the stand 
that, what was called reliable and trustworthy foreknowledge, could not be eiicted from 
spirits nor from imaginary calculations. It could only be done by men who knew 
or could know enemy situations. In his scheme of organisation and administration 
of intelligence services, Sun Tzu, not only listed the kind of agents to be employed 
but he also commented upon coonier* intelligence, of psychological warfare on 
deception, on wurity on fabricators, in short, on the whole craft of intelligence. 
The posumn m India, by about the same date, was in no way inferior to that in China. 
This 1$ evidenced by the most uninhibited manner in which the organisaiioa of secret 
services and secret operations was recommended and the use of secret agents fnr ii 
vast variety of purposes was prescribed in KauUlya'e ' Arthasaaua'* the coic work 
on statecraft. Kautilya asserted that, for the sake of pro reel ingThe four vfrnarHK 
King was justified to use secret practices and secret services against’ the 

unrighteous. While laying down an elaborate system of secret service^ establish- 
ments, he specific^y mentioned Samstha, the members of which were cencrallv 
single headquaters and Samcatas. the members of which mo vld from 
place to place, accot^ng as t heir services were required. He further divided the 
Samsthas into five kinds and Samcacas into four. Both these categories of agents 
were expected and required to work in foreign countriM ® w * agents 

» .peciaiela,, of agent,, the " Ubh.y.veL^®^^. .^ho 

nitionel end the enemy country, but working wholly end exdu.iv.^ ^ of both the 
md edTuntage of the country o/ hi. origin.^ ThedM, of 

requimd to pley the role of dignified ,pii;nd,ectcta^«^^ """ 

services, in the West hid 'q^t^A^OMble Vtil.Vrd’^^ 

instince in 1066, King HarJld of Lglind is etei'ed^,^ 1 ^ dependibjbty. For 
ledge of WilUam the Conqueror The h.d ^ J**® "ecessuy foreknow- 

had seen the Norman Army la action. that Normandy and 

He had also estimated the planned djscmWkTtio*? dat^.^ Th * ?'*^* '? *"*'*‘- 
great precision and a very good sniess about with 

betng war-weary. Hiatoriana are. howe4r. nofISSat IZV 
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at this stage » were of ibe same standard as in the Ease, particularly in Central 
Asia, where the Mongob were beginning to emerge as masters of the art of wax, both 
open and secret. According to these historians, there was nothing in the entire West in 
any way comparable to the intelligence machinery under Changes Khan and Talmuf. 
Besides, even at this date, the Western intelligence serrices were inadequate and prone 
to committing many serious mistakes in regard to the Bast. For instance, European 
rulers were not very well informed about the Byzandne EmpUe and the Eastern 
Slnvs. Their knowledge of the Muslim world was also very inadequate and they 
were almost completely ignorant of anything that went on in Central Asia. Some 
Italian merchants of the time, it is claimed, had gathered considerable informadon 
about the East. Unfortunately, they seldom had a chance to pass it on to the poeple 
who determined Europe's Oriental Policy. The Popes disLked the merchant's willing* 
oess to trade with the enemies of the Faith and kings had little contact with them. 


EMBASSIES AND THEIR ROLE :^li was only in the fifteenth century, 
when the East was in comparative decline, that the Italians emerged at the first ^ the 
European powers to contribute significantly to intelligence coliecdon by etublishing 
permanent embassies abroad. The Envoys of Vexiice were especially adapt at obtain- 
ing strategic mteUigence and many of ebeit reports proved to be of very high quabty. . 
full of accurate observation and shrewd judgements. By the sixteenth century, most 
European governments had followed the It^an example. Further, with the rise of 
the nationalist and religious struggle during the period, the first real spcciahsts in 
intelligence had abo begun to appear on the Western scene... Ministers and Secret 
tarics of Cabinets who devoted much of their careers to organising the coUe^on of 
secret information. Because of the frequency of internal dissensions and civil stnie 
during this period, a distinction had begun to be made between foreign inteUi* 
gence and internal security. Although it was still too early for the existence of two 
aepetate Services with distinct respoosibillties that came after, yet it was a 
which spies at home were as important as spies abroad... all of them manipulated by 
the same hand. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE It was in the Ute eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries that there emerged an ever sharpening distinction Mtween tne 
work of internal security and the collection of foreign intelligence. AE 
therefore, had separate organisations under separate experts entrusted with diltercm 
tasks. The reason of course was the growth of internal dissidences, the threats ot 
uptbings, and revolutions from within, which threatened the very stabihty md pow« 
of the great autocrats and imperial systems. Gradually, however, the . 

aggressive aimed forces caused the emphasis on foreign imeUigence to be pjacw 
pnmanly on its miUtary aspect and responsibility for its coUecuoo tended to be uk 
over increasingly by the armed force* themselves. Herein lay the . 

what Utcr on came to be known as Security and intelligence Anma of^ ^ 

Forces. Beginning with this period, and upto the outbreak of 
European armies had a single Intelligence Service under the aegis of the ® ^ ’ 

which ultimately became the major intelligence Arm of each country, 
political intelligence was still left to diplomacy. 

MASS ESPIONAGE Upto 1871, Prussia was an exception 
ioteUigence services that had developed in other European cotm^e* 

^use the power hungry, though gifted, Us 

rdu of, both Prussian MUiury Intelligence and of the Prussi^ P ^ 

own aiiibhious hands. However, he was the author and axcbiiect of « 

cues in mass espionage.... the method of satumtu^ a target ^^it^^Semy's 
that they could hardly fail to procure deiaded^tmatiTO on 
fflilinxy and political stacus. These nttworka were abo a land ol imn co 
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helped soften the morale of the civilian population by inducing feats of the comng 
invaders and shaking theit faith and comroittance in theit own government. The 
method was destined to play vital... almost decisive,,. role in intelligence gathering 
and even in breaking up the hostile governments without combat in later years. 

INTERNAL SECURITY SERVICES The siw and power of internal 
security services, as and when they came into the caistence, was governed by the 
extent of suspicion and fear of the ruling cli<jues. Under repressive and autocratic 
rulers, secret police organisations generally blossomed and tended to permeate evc^ 
element of popular and national scene. During the nineteenth century, Russia 
where a retarded political system stood in constant threat of its own mases, its liberal 
leaders, or the dangerous ideas and influences of Its neighbours, had the most power* 
ful organisation of this type in Europe. In earlier histoty, the Tartars and other St^pc 
people had used such organisation to ascertain the strength of the garrisons within 
the walled Stockades (Kremilins) of the Russians. As a result, Rtissians had become 
congenitally suspicious of anyone seeking admission to the walled cities, fearing, that 
their real mission was intelligence. The tradition of attaching a pricstary (literally 
an attached object) to a visiting foreigner so that he could l>e readily identified as such, 

f ;oes hack to at least the sixteenth century. There is also a long ancestry for survei* 
lance and guided tours in Russia. In the seventeenth century, when Russians began 
sending their own people abroad for studies at the foreign universities, they usu.illy 
tent Crusted persons along to watch and report on the groups of stu<lcnts. The custom 
of attaching secret policemen to delegations attending international conferences also 
had hoary antecedents. (See also "Soviet Intelligence Set* up**). 

PRIVATE SERVICES I — One of the most significant innovaiions in the field 
of intelligence gathering during the nineteenth century was the vital role played by 
the private firms (cover organisations) particularly the banking organisations. Once 
they had attained position of some power, they benefirted their client, as well as them- 
selves, by their superior intelligence gathering abilities . To these were htcr added 
the capabilities of stock exchanges. Fluciuations in national productivity cap.abi- 
lities and the size, and type of international trade were utilised to provide safe guess 
work of the shape of things to come. 


WORLD WAR 1 1 — Great powers of Europe entered World W ar 1 with intelli- 
gcoce services which were in no way commensurate with the might of their armed 
forces or w«e equipped to cope with the complexity of the coofljct to come, This 
was true of both sides . .the Allies and the Central Powers. The war, however result- 
ed in extensive and elaborate advances and Intelligence Services had a number 
of inno vations m espionage. One of them was the use of radio messages. This 
was made possible by signals and breaking codes and ciphers, rurthcf, the 
preserwuon of neutrality by certain strategically located countries; Ukc Sweden, Norway 
. gave nse to the espionage tactics of spying on one country vil 

best efforts of the neutrals to prevent such use of theit 
soil. This was a technique which was later used in peace time also, Da«iculatlv7o 
Europe. Another development durins the war was iAn9A,»e* ii*‘ c ^ 

thieatened to fe-«t,bLsb the supremicy of East over Westli the field of intelli^ce'! 

their organisalioiul and operatioiSd S^tSw gtoti 'ng eomplesities in 

cal «ad the worU a much ^ °omplSt^ 4ce TE? rntr^rngly techni- 

Ual7. Japan and the U. S. S. IL. coJvert^feS^— 
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meats abroad for probing thrusts. War by internal subversion, based, mainly on 
mielUgence and espionage and politico-dipkomatic expansion, emerged as a new and 
dominating war tcchnicjue. He«in were found the first beginnings and military 
uses of massive fifth columns. At the same time, ocher countries, particularly England, 
took on enourmous new resins ibilities in intelligence work to face successfully the 
threat posed by the totalitarian intelligence services. All this, along with several 
other innovations, was put into actual practice during the war. 

WOKl-D WAR II : — At the beginning of the Second War, the incelligetice 
demands and organisations were geared ma^y to the numerical strength, etc., of 
the opposing armed forces, together with the output of weapons from their industry. 
During the war, however, the intelligence Services of Germany were found developed 
to their most sinister Mrfection, covering a far wider canvas then ever before. As 
such, they had many objective lessons to offer. The victories scored by Germany in 
the opening phases of the war were, to a Urge measure, due to the successful 
functioning of her Iniellligcace Arms, making it impossible for the enemy to stand up 
and fight. On the allied side, the waf*time co-operation in the field of intelligence, 
emerged without a parallel in entire history and it contributed in a large measure to 
the creation of unity of purpose in the free world, and provided certain case histories 
which rank among epic landmarks in the annals of military intelligence. 


POST-WAR PERIOD : — The post-war period was marked by the emergence 
of free countries and each having its own inteUigence gathering set up. However, 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union emerged as the two super powers. 
Their intelligence geallueing set ups were the most powerful and decisive in the 
field. They virtually subordinating the vilelligence set ups of other countries. Imme- 
d lately after the war, Soviet Union seemed to having ^stinct and positive td van- 
tages in the field of intelligence. Her advantages were later increased many times 
over when she succeeded in taking a number of other countries, including China, into 
thie orbit of her political and ideological expansion. Besides, at the close of the war, 
Communist Parties existed only in forty* three countries. Communist parties then 
sprang up in almost all the countries, even outside the Communist block of countrim. 
This appeared to be the greatest international conspiracy in the history of the yorJo. 
Operating from behind the mask of a Political Party and unremittingly making itt 
inhuenee felt amongst the masses and thereby tilting the plitico-milltary barometer 
in favour of the Soviet Union. In addition, there was the so-called popular support 
by the ptogtessives and the fellow travellers in all countries working under various 
guises and garbs and making the Soviet presence felt in all walks of life. 


United States of America, the other power giant, on the otherhand, 
had no such international organisation, national parties or fifth column at tier 
disposal. There were of course those who believed in freedom and democracy ano 
free enterprise, and to that extent were opposed to totaliarianism. They g*®** 
rally supported US friendship and US policies. However, they did not act M t* 
columnists or active collaborators . the way ConununJst Parties did. Funner, 

US conceded that the Communist range of tactics in cold war were broader tnan 
covert action and political subversion. The main reliance of the US was on . . . 

Intelligence assets and the inteUigence asseu of the friendly and ^rd 
iog those under Communist attack or threat. Apart yid aside ^ th 6 

Services, the US depended heavily on military, economic and i • oBiinst 

vulnerable and economically developing countries, as a ..,v..nf^(es 

Communist secret war techniques. However, this failed to line up . .,-:Qgs 

behind the US. Most countries receiving aid refused to receive the 
While utilising the aid, they sought to build up tbeir own mdepeodent 
They preferred to be friends with dignity and honour, but not satellites. 
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rUNDAMENTALS Of INTEUK^ENCE 


INTEIJJCENCK ( OM KC riON: 


'THF official Anwrican definition of infclligoni'e Ic ‘‘evaluated informsdion . 
* This evaluation «imui(aneou<lv concenw both credihilin «f the informa. 
tion already in hand and an educated gue<s a« to the new Information and the 
reliability of the courcc. However- according to American expertv on the sob* 
feet, this definition docs not touch upon the most important element, which 
covers and which also enDlnins the tnic ob|ec#ivc of ull secret oocrafions. Ac- 
cording to them, the ohjecthe contained in the secret intelliuence . . . the 
emphasis is on the vital word “secret*'. Thev have further contended Ihol the 
need for InteiHccnce is th^ effect, not the cause. It is the result of situations of 
human conflict or competition which, between nations runs the uanuil from the 
inescapable friction and rivalries among allies, through the wearv mano<>osres 
of potentifll enemies and the covert cashes of the secret war. to open hostilities. 
Whatever the dcarcc. the essence of the situation is the human confliri. In anv 
such sihiatinn, the most potent and useful Information ahoul nn onnoncnf Is 
that, which he does not know sou possess. It also means, that intelligence to 
he secret must he obtained in s*ich a wav that the '*poosition does not know 
what Ls heinp obtained. Thus the in«>aning of Secret* In phrase Secret intelli- 
gence* If precise and sperlfic. It Is thh very precise meanlno of the word secret 
In secret intellicencc which diclalev the forms of the fiindamcnlnl chnnicteri- 
stics and techniques of secret intellieenre operations. 

THF SCOFF:— The fundamcni i1 ohiccHvc of infelliqcnco K the crcsitjon. 
protection end preservation of the elements of forve and reduction of ih<'\c 
of vulnerabilities, fn this conic*!, the term “•ntclligcncc** would ins'lutic ihc 
whofe^ field of ncouisition. evaluation and protection of information relative to the 
situation with which poliiico-militarv authoritv must deal. To a vnrvlnc decree 
it mrv also include other activities, both overt and covert, relative to national 
sccuriiv. Intelligence, however, normally docs not hnvr a primary concern 
with aHminKiraiivc information ronceminc onc'v own fi>rces ani' ro'ourocv 
The in form at 'on *oupht th**oiiph intciliecnec concerns and covers Ivwrilo imp- 
nhitiifes and intentions. Tt h much easier to find out about the capabilities th in 
ff IS about intentions. The difference is beiwxcn nokcr and chess Obvjouslv 
of the two. mtentmns are of mtKh greater imruinance. since from thorn Hows 
rhe action Tnicntrons hem* so difficult to assess, the maior role of dinlomayv 

intent W Secret operations seek to rclnforo- the 

anaivsjs of ihe orplomacy. 

NATDPFi—BcciMi.c «ecrct oiwration-^ doal with reunion-; hc- 
ant f ^ ^ a a' •'omplcx man himxcif. The nim( in.m.r- 

lant smale fact to he alwav. home in mind about Ib^m i< that overv ihinn mn 
ccrninp them ii rcl.ilivc. There arc no ah«.1.ii..c '’® ?' 

ba.ie princinle. which reflecT ofTitlnc??n Zr 

thexc cla'=$ica1 rrinciples can never be oWrv^ rf c>’anBtn<;circ<imxloncc«. 
which Ihc professionals of the secret waMr^^ve^ 

promises, .mprovisations artd adaptations govern their'^eeisions^nd actions*^^;:; 
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nu'itsurc of their competence and $kiU is the degree of their perseverance and 
'^uccc&s in bringing compromises, inventions and adapCatJons to relative ap* 
proximadons of the classical principles. 


THK PRIORITIFS: — The matters that interest present day intelligence 
services arc numerous and diverse, and so are the ways and means employed. 
However, as a condition precedent, they require an established order for col- 
lection and process! ne of tnfonnation. Without guidance and direction, intel- 
ligence officers in different « parts of the world would be prone to spending 
much of their time in duplicating each other and there will ine>ntab1y be seri- 
ous saps in information. Besides, officers without guidance would not be in a 
position to Vnow for certain, whether the information that they are procuring 
has already been picked up somewhere else, or It Is known from other sources, 
or is of low priority to be worth the effort or the expense. Therefore, the 
povernments of all countries determine what intelligence objectives are and what 
information would be needed, without regard to obstacles. Further, the g^- 
emments establi<^h priorities among the objectives according to their relative 
urgency. For this specific purpose, the governments have under them what are 
known as Tnlelllgcnce lleadouarters. The HOs know the world picture and the 
requirements of their respective Government from day to day and from month 
to month. Tn preparine their directives for the lntelli«ncc missions, the Head- 
quarters. first of alt. consider the factors of political and physical geography 
and (he presence of persons within the area who have or who can have access 
to the desired information. Usually the means of getline the information, once 
n task rs ass^ffned, are left to the ingenuity of the intelligence officers in the 
field Sometimes, for diplomatic or other reasons. Intelligence Headquarters 
cive out negative guidance i.e, instruction on what must not be done. How- 
ever, ii is always borne in mind that the best planning and the best guidance 
cannot forsec everything. Possibilities of the random and the unexpected, and 
often the inexplicable, are never ruled out. 


TRANSMISSION HAZARDS!— One of the most, if not the most ticklish 
problems, in secret operations is how to transmit the information obtained back 
lo Headqiiurters. This is particularly so when it is realised and recognised (hat. 
even the most significant secret inlelligence in tho handv of the agent, who can- 
not transmit into the sole place where it can be used, is of course valueless. 
Fxistence and security of transmission channels are, therefore, the first pre- 
rrquis'fe of successful intelligence operations. Here of course is one of the salient 
characteristics of secret intelligence ooeraiiona. No matter how overt an ope- 
ration mav be, no matter how carefully devised end skilfallv executed the eov^ 

flip precise moment of grealcsl danger In such operations. , . the most 

vulnerable in the entire effort ... is to trawiform the process from cbnd«(ine 
to covert and thus minimise to the utmost the clandestine risk. In view of tw 
fact that defence technioucs are constantly devised, improved and revised m 
the light of fresh developments, this problem remains major and unending. Imor- 
malron gathered bv the intelligence services or compiled bv the analysists is or 
liltle use unless it is properly evaluated, ascertained of its reliabcUtv and got into 
the hands of poliev makers. In the intelligence parlance, this Is called proc^n^ 
It is a service of vital importance. The processing of incoming intelligence 
cenerallv falls into three categories. The first is the dady 

current intelligence. The second K the research on all available intelligence on a 

series of subiects of interest. This is given the name of basic 

third IS the preparation of intelligence available on a certain subject along wrm 
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in interpretation of the tmponderaWe<. Tn addition to the current raw intelli- 
gence reports and basic intelligence studies, there arc the posiiujn scnc' 

?a11v called “national estimates’*. These papers arc prepared by the inlcl- 
ligence communily on the basis of ait the intelligence available on a certain 
subject. This is the entire way to deal with the mass of mformiijion about 
^lurc developments so as to make it useful lo the policy makers and pl.anners. 


TRANSFORMATION INTO POWER? — If is ncncrallv conceded that 
secret fnieJIipence is essential and indispensjbic. It rs also conceded that it is 
insepcrablc from oolkical operations. However, experts on the subjccf have 
cautioned that, it is not and it must not be allowed to become an end in itself. 
TTie ultimate national aim in secret war is not simnlv to know It Is to iiinise 
the knowicdce to maintain and to expand national power, and to eonlain and 
reduce the enemy^s pewer ... in other words to enhance the elements of force 
and reduce the elements of vulnerabilHs. It K a dsmamic and not a static 
process. The transformation of intclliecncc niHl pollcv into power by means 
of actions takes place daily and visibly in «tratepic noliev. economic policy, 
diolomacy. defence and propa panda . , , all the overt aspects of internat tonal 
relations. It also fakes place darlv. hut invisibly, in the secret war in the form 
of cosert political operations. The fsinciional ranee of covert political opera- 
tions is so vast as to defy listine. All these varied activities hove a common 
political obiective. Tt is the orcanisation. exploration and direction of existinc 
human passions and purposes so that thev conlrrhutr no matter how indirectly, 
to the fortunes of one or the other side in the conflict It is this substance of 
power, wherever and in whatever form it mav exist, which the political 
atenis. pursue, rccoenisinj that all organised social activity has a political con- 
tent and significance. 


OVERT INTETl.lGENCE? — Forcicn fntelliccncc is collected In a varictv 
of wavs. Not all of them are cither mvsterfous or secret. This is partfcnlarlv 
^f overt InteHli^nce. which is the Information derived from nc"N Papers, 
books, scholastic and technical publications, official reports of cove rn men f pr<u 
rccdm<js. radio, television, efr EVen novels and nlavs some times contain use- 
ful information^ Overt intclli«enee is also collected in the ordinary courM* of 
conductinr official relations with forcien tH>wers. Diplomatic nc pot ht ions ernf- 

yZ'J.JX mc^urc of sccrecv. The information derived from dip. 

lotnaMc exchanges very often contain acts, slants and hinis that cm he vrrv 
significant, especially when thev arc coupled with inrdllcenee from other 

helpful ,o 

COVERT AND CLANDESTINE INTFI f ICFTvn:. a • » 

'..“"rz- .-ss ,;rx,"S 

that the other side does nM dosscs j thoutrhl or fLssumed 

All intelligence operations are secret ^ctualirfr inlclltRcncc. 

modus ooerandi of this Secret e!Am»n«* •!< >Tieanins. purpose and 

characteristics and techniques bv whfch Tecrecv'^'ir^ertshr 1 

fics. instance, al, overt intelligence is there ?o^r 
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to be reaUy useful the effort for overt inielligcnce lias to be broad and mas- 
sive . . . missing nothing that can be readeJy available and can be of use even 
most remotely. In secret operations, the meaning of ‘overt is not only open 
and visible but it also signifies the person or activity . . . what he, it is or is 
stated 10 be. However, this is not the ease with coven operations. AIm> dilm- 
cally and fundamentally secret though, yet their identity is hidden and masked 
throughout. There is also the added dilTcrcniiatlon between covert and clan- 
destine operations both secret but in difTefcni ways. In elande^llnc ope- 

rations, secrecy depends upon skill in utilising natural circumstances to hide 
the operations and render them invisible to the enemy. lUcre is, however, no 
cfTort to disguise these operations. Tlwrc is obviously a very large element ol 
chance in clandestine operations. As against this, covert operations attempt u» 
minimise precisely this very element of chance. Although skill is a vital elcmciM 
in the secrecy of all covert operations, yet their most important element, and 
their most distinguishing feature is the u^ of cover. All covert operations sue 
visible, no effort is made to hide them from view. I'hc major ctfori is to dis- 
guise these operations. They are not what they appear to he. In brie), the 
working distinction between the two forms secrecy is that, clandestine i>pe- 
rations are hidden but not disguised, covert operations are disguised hut ivm 
hidden. Coven operations constitute the major pan of secret uur and ‘cover' 
probably is the most importune single element in all such secret npcr.it Ioiin. 
Thus somcihing overt can be secret, but anv thing covert or clandestine U or 
must be secret. However, vverv thing secret is not neevssarilv covert or elnii- 
destine, and everything clandestine U decidedly not covert and vice-versa. Ob- 
viously, neither type of opcrnlicmv are easy. However, clandestine operations 
are less difficult than covert ones. Ry the seme token, cliindcsline opcrafi4»ns are 
considerably more risky than covert ones. 

All coven operations arc generally more desirable for their lessening of 
the risk of discovery. However, all covert operations invariably have some 
moments, howsoever brief, when the cover docs logically hold and when they 
necessarily become clandestine. Tlw more important point Is to recognise 
the moments with utmost clarity as being clandestine and hold them to an ab- 
solute minimum. It is because these moments arc of greatest danger. It is for 
these moments that the enemy is generally watching. While both types of secret 
operations are used in war and peace, clandestine operations arc more numer- 
ous m wartirne and covert operations arc the more common in peace time. The 
reason for this is that, the consequences of discovery arc generally greater in 
conditions of peace than in those of war. Stales, therefore, have recourse in 
peace time to the greater security afforded by covert operations. However 
swurity docs not he only in the fact (hat they minimise the risk 
m of involvement of the State. They also benefit from a tacit agrcc- 

themselves, the sum of long historical experience, whereby covert 
operations are recognised as a peace time avenue to actions which when u^ed 
do not upset miernational applecarts. The very reason for which StalcTunder 
^kc covert operations reinforce this tacit agreement. TIds tach acrccmem 
among governments, reached over thousands of years expcricncrio m 

mem when covert operations are uncovered. rcspivnsible govern- 
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THE ART OF COVER; — Opeo wajfare depeods upon weapons As 
against this, secret war depends upon cover. Weapons are not in themselves 
the purpose of war. However, they shield the soldiers and enable them to ad- 
vance to their objective or they protect them in retreat. SUnilarly, cover shields 
the agent from his opposition. Ji puts him into the position to accomplish his 
mission. Ideally, it should also protect the mission against at least, worst con- 
sequences of the agents being uncovered. Dealing, as it does, with human be- 
ings, their relations to each other, with what they feel and believe, wiih their 
habits and impressions, their insights and their actions . . . cover is an art. 
Covei can take a wide variety of forms. Perfect cover, however, is an ideal 
rarely achieved in practice. Necessity imposes something less than perfection. 
It. therefore, sometimes becomes necessary to resort to such dangerous devices 
as notionaJ (false) identity. Notional identities obviously depend upon his- 
trionic ability of the agent and his capacity to believe, think, eat. sleep and live 
his false idenriiy. In the world, which we now live, notional idcotiiy also de- 
pends upon the forger. All great powers maintain special officers for 
the forgery of documents and seals of all kinds. Cover cannot always be create 
ed quickly in a desirable form. It is often necessary to resort to a process 
known as '^building Che caver**. This is nothing more than engaging in actions 
which increase the plausibility of the cover. It must be taken into account (hat 
cover is not a dorable commoditv. By its very nature, some people have to be 

privy to the secret to them cover is revealed, meaning disclosed under 

authorisation. Obviously, the more people who know, greater the danger of 
the cover being blown, meaning discovered or uoauthorlsedly disclosed. The 
fundamental rule in all cover arrangements is that, if cover is enlarged, the 
operations are suspended until cover can be rebuilt or new cover is develops. 

ORGANISATIONAL COVER: — A lone agent, operating under a per- 
sonal cover is certainly not extinct. However, he is fast becoming an anaemo- 
nism. In a world of organisation men, the best cover for an agent is to be an 
organisation man. This melancholy development is known as organisational 
cover. At the very outset of developing organisational cover, a vital decision 
has to be taken. This is in regard to one or more responsible officers of the 
organisation itself. General practice is to try to sanction the arrangement wher- 
ever possible. Generally, the organisations may take a co-operative view of 
these activities. However, there may be some which, either because of the 
nature of their work, or their vulnerability to charges providing organisational 
cover or simply because they do not agree with covert operations principles, 
may not sanction such arrangements. 

COVER ORGANISATIONS: — Whatever the apparent similarity, cover 
organisations and organisational cover are not synonymous. Actually, in con- 
trast to organisational cover, which uses legitimate agencies for cover purpose, 
covei organisations exist solely for the purpose of providing cover. They are 
an enabling and protective device, usually for large-scale operations. Their 
great advantage lies in the fact that once establish^, no further cover of the 
individual agents, who make use of the organisation, is necessary. In fact, a 
great many people who need not even know that they arc functioning as agMts, 
can be brought into the operations. The purpose is simple . . . to set into 
motion, under ostensibly independent suspices acliviiies for which the govern- 
ment does not wish to avow responsibility. It is not, therefore, the actmucs 
themselves, but only ihe link between (hem and the government which are 
covered. Apart and aside of the fact that cover organisations arc an expensive 
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of the liok wth the government that is hidden .... whik m 
there arc generally relatively few leading personnel who know iheir ^ 
the govefMnent, which is hidden . - . while in the latter. Uierc arc gc.nt.rall> 
relatively few leading personnel who know ihcir hnk with the government, 
which is hidden frequently by a personnel cover, and their miss ion is carried 
out behind the front of the organisations ordinary functions and behind iiic 
front provided by the unwilling personnel. 


THE FOREIGN ELEMENT: — It may sound superfluous, even bunal, to 
point out that the information sought in secret intelligence operations is origi- 
nally in the possession of foreign nationals. Jo brief, the sources of secret in- 
telligence are, by definition, foreign. However, this pedestrian, hut fundamemal 
fact, has important consequences for the conduct of such operations, l-orcmost 
amongst these is the constant necessity to gain and to hold the co-operation 
of foreign nationals who have the essential access to the desired information 
even if such a foreign Source is hostile. The vital question, whether a foreign 
source is willing, whether he knows and understands what he is doing, K the 
one on which a clear and precise dcci^oa has to be taken at the very outset 
of such an operation. It is here that the most accurate assessment of (he 
foreigner's motives, capabilities and genera] emotional and intellectual posture 
has to be brought into play. For instance, a man thoroughly disaffected with 
the legime under which he lives may regard services to a foreign intelligence 
services as fulfilling a higher duty to his own nation. If such a feeling is 

E enuine, his knowledge of what he is doing ii for may be an essential part of 
is co-operation, even if it does constitute an added risk to the security of the 
operation and the secrecy of the information he provides. 


THE ELEMENT OF FALSITY t^Intelligencc services cannot be and 
generally are not limited to disaffection for their sources. It is generally con- 
sidered desirable, and sometimes necessary, that foreign sources do not under- 
stand clearly what they are doing and for whom. The most desirable such 
situation is one in which the sources do not know that they are. in fact, provid- 
ing the characteristics of all secret intelligence operations. An even more 
variant is the situation, in which the sources know for what they arc working 
but are necessarily and deliberately misled as to their true purpose From this 
frequent necessity to disguise motive, purpose and even identity, flows one of 
the major and identifying characteristic of secret operations the existence 
of acfnal or potential element of falsity, marked supcrficiaJIv b> duplicity and 
deceit m the basic case of officer-ageot relatioaship • . r . 
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(. poMijon. This IS aJsg one of the most difficult problems and neccssiiai^ 
vkill. judgemenu mgenuiiy of ihc highest order \ 
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-. 1,1 fn,Jl 'i ‘ agent and the preparations and delays, which ate an essential 
^"h.r nl Vh '^ ,"! However, the problem is not that of 

. ?*rhu^-.r^ ” ^•' ' '* '•'’*' 'atlofin* 'he method of recruitment 

character disposmon and motives of a selected potential agent. Another 
ahernauve to direct penetration is to have someone else in more advantageous 
^ * 1 ^' imelligcncc operations this means as a 

fui^fpiv relationship «ith other intelligence Services, parti- 

cuUrl) iho^ of the smaller powers, whose mtelligencc services, by the simple 
fact of nationalny differences, and because of lesser prominence as leaders in 
the secret war. do not suffer from the disadvantages of the great powers. The 
result IS a constant and a vigorous com petit ion among all the great powers for 
sinctl> exclusive working relationship with the services of lesser powers. These 
rcraiions most often result in the control of lesser services which the lesser 
poNverv would not generally like. 
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L'SE OF MACHINES: — Through the long centuries gone by, human be- 
(Tigs were the sole sources of heutistic power. However, in recent years, 
machines have been pressed into service for securing and assembling the data 
of intelligence. Already, there has been an explosive growth of the type and 
number of such machines, and further additions arc enlarging the list every 
dawn and dusk. They have already been pressed into service to observe ami 
record events, to replace, in a sense, human hand and human eye. to take over 
In areas which human capabilities cannot reach. They arc already operating 
from the earth, from the high seas and from several hundred miles altitudes 
in the sky. There has already been fantastic growth of intelligence sataliiics. 
To a very large extent, it may be claimed, science and machines have already 
emerged as a vital element of miclligcncc gathering. Intelligence experts have 
also conceded that machines have improved the nature and volume of infor- 
mation in as much as the machines have shown the capabilities of recoverinc 
quickly and accurately from the enormous storehouse of accumulated infor- 
mation. such past data, as may be necessary for. evaluation of the current 
information, What before the advent of machines, could take an army of 
analyisis, weeks and even months of search and study among the files, the machines 
have been able to accomplish within a matter of minutes. Inlcllieencc experts 
have also conceded that machines have improved the nature and volume of infor- 

, n^‘ fu'ufe- machines wiJI lake over ihe cniirc 

fhfn^ of mtelligence actrviiy and ti will be virtually impossible (o keep any- 
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COUNTER INTELLIGENCE: 


malurtg the opponents acquisition of 
inteiugencc difficult as possible, by faking necessary securify measures 
beioog to the field of counter espionage, and ihe information that is derived 
Irom fhero IS caUed counter inteUjgence. Counter intelligence U also a form of 
secret intelligence operation. However, it is a form so esolerlc, so complex and 
so iniport^t that if stands by itself. Despite its vital importance and exfen- 
sivc use, the term counter intelligence b a wWclj misunderstood branch of 
secret operaQons. It is Ihe word 'counter* which has caused the trouble. If l\ 

• • . defensive operations against the 
eneim s intelligence operations. Actually, it is just the contrary. In actual 
in* mfeUigence is ^ offensive operation ... a m^ns of obtain. 

Is* **^ !. ***?“* opposition 6) using, or more usiiaUy , alfcniptinc to 

use the opposition's operation apparatus. ^ Msnipuog lo 

THE CABOTS:— Co unier imclligcncc spread of knowledce ejit<*nn< 
re a io^ swvwcs. Counter inicirigence men do not conduct^ their 

that, for the mere co^nduct of thc^ daily work must ^n undeniable fact 

more than anyone else, not onlv about c^emy cJpcraimns bu. d ^ 

Uofti of their own Service It is this ffreaicp' .«nH k i* i , opera- 
leads counier-imelligcnce specialists to^ihc bclii^^ih^rih'^^ knowledge which 
control all other secret opc^tiws ^ ^ ^ 

brtachS 'Keyence' ^rrhr™nyM'’h"- ’like mo" 

g03l of al? ~unreriA,cl“gc^crUran"om 
lion s own secret operations apparatas ^o opposi- 

o« know, cage, an in.egra, nnd fir.c.ion';^^^:^ Z 

all other operations differ from 

single specialised target. The sufirior^nter^.’ J .k“ have a 

secret operations, over most othen in mJmLn!: opposition's 

.. » „ .s. r„;s 
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degree, impossible in uny oilKr form of secret operations. By knowing as 
much as the enemy knows, value to the enemy of his secret knowing can be 
annul led at one stroke by neutraUsing the value to him of his secret inteUigence. 
More imporiantly. the knowledge of enemy intelligence interest and of his 
political operations, as revealed in his policy papers and instructions, most 
reliable possible indications of his intentions b<^ome available. In consequence, 
it becomes entirely possible to control enemy aciiims by tailoring int^igcnce 
for liim to one's own purposes, by influencing his evaluation, and misleading 
him as to his decision's consequent action. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this is only an ideal. In actual practice, counter intelligence moves 
along, for the most part, at a level of compromise much below such total suc- 
cess. The kind of total siKcess. which is the ideal of counter intelligence, is 
ruled out by the facts of human conflict. 

COUNTtR INTELLIGENCE vs SECCRITYi^It must be understood 
that there is an essential and a fundamental difference between counter lotelli* 
gcnce and secunly' opernflons. The former arc offensive operations which de- 
pend for the very existence and success on the constant, if controlled, contact 
with the enemy, whiic the latter arc defensive operations, which seek to des- 
troy enemy’s operations and cut off all contact with him as dangerous. Here 
indeed lies another of the classic conflicts of secret operations, With the dis- 
covery of an opposition network, security will pause only long enough to seek 
to uncover the members of the network and then call for obliteration. Counter 
intelligence, on the other hand, will insist upon exploring the possibility of ex- 
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pf oiling ihc ncrwofk ... as the phnisc has il . . , **pb>ing Iwk t« the cnciii>*’. 
As wlih the conflict between political ami iniclligcncc ohjcclivcs and Jeehni- 
ques, there is no master solution between counter rntcllfgence and security. 
Each ease has to be handled on its merits. Since there is no impartial autlu'- 
ri(y which can decide these causes in the evcnc of a disagreement, and there is 
often no time for such bureaucratic priKcdurc. ii is often found that coiinlcr 
intcllicencc and sccurilv arc, fn practice, working at cross purposes, even 
though in the same field and on the same inriini basis of much of the same 
information. 


COUNTER INTEM.ICENCK \'s COliNTER ESPIONAGE:— Coimlcr 
Intelligence is generally used as a synonym for counter espionage. In the 
opinion of the experts, despite the sanction erven lo it by some Armed Forces 
Counter Intelligence Corps, the term is a misnomer. It sufigcsts tn its strictest 
sense an impossible kind of exchanec of vollcvs in which the lethal bullets arc 
bits of evaluated information. There Is ncvcnhs'lcss, a secret operation which 
could conceivably be dc<crihcsl as counter intclli'’encc, alllvnieh ii is not. This 
is (he deliberate pfanlinc of informalion with (he cnem> or (ht* iinderlaking 
of on act or series of ncis which will create a desired Impression upon him. 
When the mifposc of such an operation k to test the opoiwit Ion’s reaction to 
its given piece of information, whether true or fake, it is simple intetliccnce 
oiKmtion. It is the inicllicencc equivalent of a mnitarv proln* or of » political 
Inal-balloon. When the same operation dcsiinaiion is imdcriakcn with the 
purwsc of (racinff the course of an ultimate destination of the pUinted infor- 
mtidon. It IS a counter infcllii’encv operation. It provides the viial information 
About who IS m touch with w'hom and who knows w'hat. When the purpose 
of planting information, or the laklnp of .ictions is to create desired imnres^ 
Mon, IS to influence the enemy’s decision and .iciions. thes 1>cenmc one of (he 
secret operatfans most vHnt and complex acthities . . . ‘‘dccopfion**. 

PENETRATION: — It is conceded that penetration is the technique par- 
cxcellcnce of all counter intelMcencc operations. However, this tcchniouc is 
cxlremelv complex. Much of its compicxilv arises from the fact that efTcciivc 

•V'"" 'inclc possihiliiv of rnIro.Uiciii.' 

cmci own awm mlo Ihc cnemv opcratmnv The '..imc effect con K.- iichtev.-.l 

loT'"' <’r.en.,,if for no other K-".on hn t,' 

rmpn.inc diffictittic. and the lentlh of lime, which .arc the i.Mial rarosne^ of 
plantine an anent m another service. The commoner .i.hMitiilc for plantine 
ones own agent is the turnine of an cnemv agenf. “Utrnine an acent”.^that is 

bnr with him. The drmsivc niicsHon in this rewrd k u^* h t 

and which arc false This alone k on" of the 3.1 <^^nuine 

intelligence in this eomexi an cslraordinarih^ coral's 

rion of which (urns arc genuine and which false dctormin.i- 

the control of information of who kn^s wh" r, 

and simultaneous grasp of, both large Derspectlvc and •''“^''ncss 

an intellectual exercise of almost ma.hcm^eal complex!^'- ■*. 
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understandable that the idea) of all counter intelligence operations is a form 
of peneTration in which the intervening factor of an agent is removed. TTiis 
occurs when an enemy network is captured intact and in its entirety. Such 
cases, are rare, and are most often the result of a lucky accident. However, 
this does not and should not stop counter intelligence men from forever trying 
to achleve. 

DECEPTION:— DeceprtMi, like counter intelligence, is concerned with 
intimate, controlled and purposeful contact with the enemy. However, its 
ob/ective is more specific than counter inielligence. It is a broader type of 
operation, being aimed at the total range of elements which make up the oppo- 
sition's thinking and decisions, rather than only his intelligence organisation. 
It. therefore, frequently happens that the ultimate stage of a counter intelli- 
gence operation, the ability to mislead the enemy is subordinated to the require- 
ments of a deception operation. In such a case, the counter intelligence 
operation becomes known as a **deceptk>n channel**. In intelligence parlance, 
the term deception covers a wide variety of manoeuvres by which one State 
attempts to mislead another State, . . . generally a potential or actual enemy, 
as to its own capabilities and intentions. The technique of deception is as old 
PS history. It best known uses are in wartime, or just prior to the outbreak of 
war. when it takes the form of strategic deception, and its purpose is to draw 
the enemy defences awas from planned point of attack or to give the impres- 
sion that there will be no attack at all, or simply to confuse the opponent about 
one’s plans and purpose. Deception in this context, because of its immediate 
relevance to action, is probably the ultimate secret operation. Even If this 
evaluation is not universally accepted by the professionals of secret war. there 
is no doubt that strategic deception, whether in peace or war, is the most 
secret of all operations. 
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SOVIET INTELLIGENCE SET-DP 


ABOUT th« middle of ninth cenfur>’ A.l>., the Russians concentrated in the 
trading community of Navgorot. N la said, sent a message to a Chief of 
the Vrangians called Rurik. saying; *Our land is great and beautiful, hut there 
Is no order in it. Come and rule over us*. Whether leiKnd or not. a Rurik did 
found a dynasty which welded the numerous principalities over the course of 
next 500 years into a single nation under the aems of Moscow. The |>criort 
was followed by a Tartar invasion under Bahi Khan. The Tartar continued 
until expelled bv Ivan the Great, in 1492. The grandson of Ivan the Great, 
was Ivan the Terrible, a contemporarv of Rrilish Queen t'Urahelh !. Ivan 
owed his souhritjuet, the ^terrible*, to his ruthicssness and cruelty. th<»uch he 
was, in fact, a very able ruler. Because of his opoositfon to the privileged 
classes, he was in constant danger of assassination. In order to protect himself 
he formed a Pmetorian Guard, called the Oprichinks. This wirs folhmod bv 
the setting of Cikhana. the onl>' other secret organisation prior t<i revolution in 
1917 . 

POST REVOLUTION PPRIOOj— ^T hc men who locjk over ihc order- 
ing and conduct of affairs in 1917, had long experience of the panlciiUir mea- 
sures or Secret police as ihc'r number ono adversarv. Thev were aware of the 
shortcomings of Okhrana. and were equally alive to the ncccsvUv of having pro- 
tection for themselves. In their clandesiinc activities too. ihcv had oraciicsil 
Mpenence of espionage work. The period, immediately followinr the rev olu- 

hampering aetiviiies of Okhrana. It is indeed re- 
markable that barely after two months after i.emn had the reins and six weeks 

*1!!? Scciirilv Sub-ComniiMcc was 

"t Commi.flon for Ihc strucflc aeamsl coiinicr rcvolii- 

The functions roouired of the 
'wofo'd: »« orpaniw a polilica) police force lo keep m check Ihc 

r^hiic i,ZZ "'f' ff'f >nicm.-il consolidation of the new 

Uimaic aim of ''cvolulion which was the 

7 revolultonarics in Russia. The neat step in 

cLfe?.™ formati-.n of Tommunisf Inlcmalionnl or 

Comhtfem, Thts came mto existence in I<>I9, As a rallying point Twas a 

or a;^:^o?:hfe:V„ w7s "’e GPU. an 

®r Cheka had ever been •nfin.lely more than Okharant. 
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place \sas Mken over by the People's Cuminissariatc lor Internal Affairs . . • 
NKVf). This arrangement continued imiil five months before the German- 
Ru.ssUn War broke out and the department was raised to a Commissariat for 
Slate Security . . . NKCB. This was again short lived. Exactly a month after 
Hitler's invasion of Russian territors’, it was demoted and became a Department 
of NKVD once again. For eighteen months, it functioned as such when in 
April. 1^43. it was once more elevated to a Commissariat and its title was 
changed from NKGB to MGB. After the fall of Beria. the MG6 was again 
united to the Ministry of Internal Affairs. This ta.sled for a year. In March 
19.^4. it becante a separate Unit again under yet another new title ^ the Committee 
of Slate Security KGB and has functioned as such since then. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION!— The organisation of the 
KGB has been built up over the years, as the scope of activities increased and 
the experience made clear whai was necessary for the carrying out of policy 
laid down from time to lime and the sicDS necessary for the achievement of 
ends demanded. At various times, there have been changes. However, these 
changes have had little effect on the overall functioning of the organisation, ex- 
cept perhaps in operational efficiency. 

As at present, the Hcad<)uar(ers of the Soviet Secret Service, collotpuailv 
known as the CF.NTRF. Is divided into two Directorates. F.ach is led 
hy a Director who has Deputs Ministerial rank, The first Directorate. U 
roughly analogous with the Intelligence apencles in other countries. The Second 
Directorate Is indieenoas onis to Soviet Russia. Though the First Directorate 
has the suh-title of counler-espionage. its functions are to emplov agenB 
abroad lo collect siralegie and ijcnemi Intclllcence. and to co-ordinate the 
ties of and assess the results achieved hv the much smaller and more specialised 
Intelligence agencies of the MinLstrv' of Forcien Affairs or External Trade, among 
other activities. The first Directorate h sub-divided into seven main division soc. 


(\) Foreign Division :»Il$ functions make it the most important. It con- 
trols all secret agents, sets the tasks and assembles the results returned by the 
networks. In addition, it directs jntcllipence research and disseminates the mtor- 
mation coUected. (2) The Operational Division Under the guidance of the 
Foreign Division, it directs, as Its name implies, the actual operations of me 
a cents, controls the networks, selects the aeenis lo be sent abroad or ao vises 
about the recruitment or otherwise of potential agent material which its recruit- 
inc officers abroad submit to it. Ti maintains special agents in cvep' 

Embassy or other official missions or dckgalions abroad. It maintains contact 

between the networks, where this is necessary and it organises communications. 

O) The Communication DHision It is responsible for the practical maintenance 

of communicaitons. In addition, if an agent rs compromised "nd rnust maxc a 

rapid departure from the scene, or if he escapes after arrest 

ni'cs the c«:apc routev M) The Secret Division:— It i. .n fact the documenta 

lion service. Its function is to siipplv cverv kind of forged 

likclv to need incUidine. codes, microdoi apparatus and radio links. O) me ■" 

formation DivUion:— It docs cx.sclly what its name suggests. It c"' 

scrap of information on the social, cultural, economic and “j" 

lay hands on in everv country in which operates. (61. Index 

the most interesting section of this Division. It is probably unique, a' cvems 

in so far details, which can be of use even r^otely, are 

meni Division: Us task is to recruit agents. However, it is, considered to be the 
least important. 
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The Second Directorale is peculiar in Soviet Union only. Nothing compar- 
able to it exists in any other country, not even in the Soviet alliance countries. 
It is sub-drvided into four major divisions, i.e. 


(1) The Propaganda Division s — It possesses functions which its innocous 
name tends to conceal. Its main aim is to weaken, disrupt and cvcniuaMy 
d«tfoy the forces of law and order in the non-Communist countries and 
thereby pave the way for Communist Governments. To this end. it maintains 
contact with national Communist Parlies, and is particularly active where these 
parties are suppressed It employs its s>wn agents whose main tasks arc 
together political intelligence and to create subversive groups which come into 
action when necessary, and while waiting for work uuitely but ceaselessly 
undermine the existing order (2) The Individual Division;— It fs the alter cco 

s«unty which keeps a check on the reliability of 
V ” division keeps a similar check on the reliability of all 

MMnil Every diplomatic, consular mission, every dele- 

gallon or party travelling oul.ide ihc Soviet Union, have the accnls of thi.; 
division ailachcd. Agenls of this division also sorveiile agents working for anv 

?t Mmt''into"«kfene,f''‘’"',h°^ (3) The Alliance otbioii:— 

MuntHes h Of Communism to other 
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CHAPTER VI 


GUERRILLA WARFARE 


CONCEPT. THEORY. PRACTICE. 
MEANS AND OBJECTIVE.S. 


^LERRII.J.A mirfurc luks .survived fhv unslaughU of (imes; U hus vonic lo 
slay, il hus gronn to occupy H\ pride of place in niililarv m stems and 
twimiques of warfare . . . the Four Dimensional War. In the post war >cars 
alone, gucrrUla warfare has been the most deeply studied subject. \Vjthin 
this short period, as many as twenty five eounlries have been eommitled lo 
guernlla tvarfM and the guerrillas ha«c scored the most notable sictorics in 

J-rcnch Indii-China. Cyprus and Cuba. Almost half 
popjdalion has been mvotsed in this form of stru}^*(e and it is 
today the most serious concern of all peoples in all countries. 

Iv agreed that guerrilla warfare is an exlreme. 

ly KimplicBtcd phenomenon .. , a life and death strugclc bs the neonle of tho 

f itHi fI 

■error 'ar" ,hc' 

Si,;'“Spsr “ -“is S; 

plies rid pci^onLl Z f^r^eU m, minin' *"*"?’• ^-P- 

»"<! dvn»mic Icdcrship .o commaL «p«a,ion. w,h ^opahle 

guerrillas become the most DersUtenl and ’’Sd'H ‘he 

Whalercr the duration of the struede whatever' '‘•"•enders. 

«ny doubt about thebu^ate victor^- hazards, the guernllas 
they always hold the future as ‘theirs* id of th?b revolutions. 



WE’VE SET OUR 
SIGHTS ON 
CONFIDENCE 

We have seen 
troubled times. 

But we have 
overcome them. 
Because we were 
united in the 
common cause. 
Because we had 
faith. But above 
all, because we had 
confidence in our 
leaders and in our 
armed forces. 

In the times ahead, 
we shall continue 
to be confident. 

And we shall 
continue to forge 
ahead I 
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CUEfttItLA WARPAfiE 




HISTORICAL SETTINGS: — ^Till rccenily, military theoreticians were 
mostly concentrated on the theory and practice, tactics and strategy anil wea- 
pons systems of positional war or war of movement. As a result of this, ilie 
ihrillmg stories of thousands of campaigns waged by men and women, not 
organised on strict military lines though, yet standing upio regular armies h) 
operating from inaccessible mountain, swamps or forest lands and conipcnsai- 
ing for the lack of numbers, military skill and other resources by superior 
morale, mobility, surprise capability and the intimate knowledge of the couniry- 
side, had passed into the legends of the countries concerned. However, wheir 
military minds turned to the study and interpretation of guerrilla warfuru, 
immediate impression on the minds of the students of modern warfare was 
that guerrilla warfare was something very new. It is only now. when si>me ol 
the old legendary campaigns have been pulled out of their obscurity unJ re- 
woven into versions of facts and figures, reason and logic and practical arul 
positive doctrine, that the real truth has dawned upon the students of moUerti 
warfare . . . truth that guerrilla warfare in fact is older than the concept <»f posi- 
tional warfare or war of movement . . . that throughout the period of liKlory 
guerrilla warfare has remained an essential and indispensihlc adjunct and alter- 
native to roguar warfare, parlkularly in militarUy weak, imaded. osvrrun and 
occupied countries. Aclually, guerrilla forces alone have provided the base for 
the growth and development o! regular forces and committed iheni to wars of 
Uberation. 

According to the latest researches, the first recorded guerrilla wur in his- 
tory occurred in China about 3,600 B.C. when Emperor Huang of the Him Ih. 
nasty engaged in a long war with the Mtao D) nasty under the leadership I'si 
Yao. Emperor Huang used guerrilla warfare to defeat the tactics of his enemy. 
Throughout China's subsequent history. Guerrilla warfare also remained a 
favourite instrument with all those Indians who refused to accept iltc foreign 
^minatjon and continued to fight for their freedom. The same was true in 
Europe and North America. For ins i a nee. Caesar encountered the irregulyrs 
m Gaul and Germany. American colonists engaged in continuous unconventional 
wars with the Indians. In its early crude form, guerrilla warfare rose spon- 
taneously with the limited aim of eliminating the local oppressive authorities, 
only. However, on several occasions, it assumed national proportions ami 
saw action against foreign occupying forces or national tyrannical rulers. 


Historically the word ^GuerriUa* in Its modern concept originated in Spain 
during the Peninsular War of 1808-14 when the Spanish irregulars and civi- 

'T"® 'he country 

and to eapel the En^ish from the Liberian Peninsula, Literally, ‘cucrrill.r at 

caaed^urirtwr.*” H i" such ^ war was 

called Guerrilert. . However, he also called himself Partido or Partisan Thus 

Guerrdla and partisan eventually became interchangabic words Laicr still' 

T'* honourable names. For instance durinTw d 

d^ > Thl L " 'ffcgulars called themselves ‘parrisans or fighters for free 

World War II was also® the sa4, T^rc^^^ed^heTn " 
aceUence . . . crusaders in the naUonal cusr In tht J!. 
goerrilla technique became the most favourite form oHaZe^lTh 
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p(e Still under impcnalisi heels or 
came to occupy their rightful pride of 


suffering capitalist exploitation, guerrillas 
place m the military systems of the world. 


Another illustration of these tactics was found in the procedures ot T E 

who led the Arabs glams the Turkish occupation 
^ ^ ^ « regarded as the first modern theorist 

on partisan warfare. It was Lawrence who initiated the ‘Gas Concept’, that 
guemllas must ^ an idea, a thing invulnerable, intangible, without front or 
back, drifting about like a gas. Throughout his writings. Lawrence stressed 
that guerrillas had to harass, confuse, exhaust, isolate and discredit the enemy 
not destroy him. Like a gradually consuming fire, the partisans should burri 
out the resources of the enemy who must then withdraw. Tactically, Lawrence 
adv^ated tip and run. not pushes and strokes* and the use of smallest force 
in the quickest lime at the farthest place*. 


CURRENT IMPORTANCE: — Commenting upon the current Importance 
of guerrilla warfare, Michael* Elliot Bateman of UK has observed : **ln the 
post* war )ears we have been wifnessiog a clash between two military systems 
that are opposite In their philosophies and culture, in iheir design and functiou, 
in their moaiu of leadership and dHcipline and in Iheir methods of handling 
the basic raw material of war ... the man. llils may prove to be ... an im- 
portant point In history, the twilight of one mllilary system based on tradition 
and the dawn of a neM' one that represents a higher order in military develop* 
menl. We have certainly been witnessing two enlirel) different forms of war* 
fare that operate on different planes . . . the three dimensional conventional 
war adapted to counterdnsurgenev usage and the four dimensional People’s 


The above is the supreme recognition of the current importance of guerrilla 
warfare. However, even otherwise, military commentators have since conceded 
most ungrudgingly that, guerrilla warfare has, not only survived into the era 
of massed armies, tanks, aeroplanes, rockets and missiles but it has reached 
its highest development and has, as such, bMomc as much, perhaps more, a 
part of modern war as armoured divisions, air or even nuclear forces. Baffling 
and annoying as it may seem to a growing number of established Governmeols, 
the more disdained than respected by straitlaced military professionals, the 
willy guerrilla has finally crashed his way into respectable military society. No 
longer is he snubbed as an unconstitutional undcrioper. Actually, he bas be* 
come a formidable battle contender. Guerrilla has now come to mean over- 
coming material superiority, not by employing more perfect material, but by 
the use of superior intelligence and strategem. There are many who even think 
that guerrilla warfare has become important so as to make a war of movement 
of the conventional lype^lcss effective and a nuclear general war almost an 
impossibility. Whatever the form a future war may take, secret warfare will 
never be abolished from the motives of principles ... it will in fact retain and 
increase its importance. It will, perhaps, emerge as the only technique of war- 
fare. in the coming future. Under the circumstances, therefore, no General 
Staff will, in the coming future, would be in a position to ignore it. 

THE CONCEPT: Guerrilla warfare has been defined as an element of 

a concrete revolutionary warfare strateg} . . . that is, of a plan of co*ordii^ea 
behaviour Intended to bring a revolutionary association fo power tn a 
jiocial syslem. A guerrilla (revolutionary) war is primarily an internal conflict, 
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though external influences seldom fail to have bearing upon it. The conflict 
generally results from acts of the insurgents aiming to seize power from exter- 
nal aggressors or local tyrannical regimes or to split and set up what has since 
come to be known as “People’s Revolufionary Re^es Commenting upon 
this characteristic, Lin Plao of China has observed. “Revolution or « 

war in any country Is the business of the masses in that country and .sh<»uid 
be carried out primarily by their own cfforls . . . Ihere is no other way, ... If 
one does not operate bv one’s own efforts, does not independently prmder and 
solve the problems of the revolution In one’s own counto and does not rel> 
on the strength of the masses, but leanj wholly on forcigiq aid even though this 
aid is from socialised countries which persbt In resoiution. no victory cun 
be won or can be consolidated even il it is won . 

Guerrilla (revolutionary) war is essentially a protracted struggle. Acec'rd- 
ing to the commentators on positional warfare, this churacicristic is imposed 
upon it, not by design but by the inherent combat weakness of the insurgents 
themselves. However, authors and architects of Guerrilla tcchninuc do mu 
accept this contention. According to them, the capability to hold on and light 
for longer duration with ever growing vigour and viiality is the most essential 
source of strength. Longer the duration of the struggle, greater are the chances 
of ultimate victory. Commenting upon this characteristic, Mao Tsc Tung of 
China has laid down. “The rash advocates of quick victory cun not endure 
the arduous course of the protracted war. They would want a quick vIcKiry 
and whenever conditions turn slightly for the better, they would clamour for a 
strategic war of decision. If their wish were carried oul, the on I ire resistance 
would be jeopardised, thus sacrificing our protracted war and falling into the 
vicious trap of the enemy '*• Though frequently confused with, there arc funda- 
mental dinercnccs between the concept of guerrilla warfare and that ol 
revolution, plot or civil war. A revolution usually is an explosive upheaval, 
sudden, brief, spontaneous and unplanned. In a revolution musses move lirst 
and then the leaders appear. A plot is the clandestine action of an insurgent 
group directed at the overthrow of the top leadership in its couniry. Uccatisc, 
ot its clandestine nature, a plot cannot and does not involve prepuration by the 
masses. Preparation for a plot may be long, the action itself is brief and sud- 
den. A plot is always a gamble. A civil war suddenly splits a nation into 
two or more groups. After a brief period of combat and confusion, each group 
finds itself in control of a part of the territory and existing armed forces which 
they generally commit to war of movement and to develop their respective 
strength during the process of combat. The war between these groups soon 
resembles an ordinary international war. except that the opponents are fellow 
cjiizens. 
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§S§^^SM 

fsr^;. .™d cX;s. 'Cprr 

mcm- In essence, the guerrillas during \he process of ihcir operations have lo 
cro^ and eat up the enemy strength while adding to their own by seizing the 

the «“y of fJrce!’ par-exceDeoce in 


»,r. k DECISIVE:— Authors and architects of guerrilla technique of war- 

conceded that whatever its gainful uses in the concept and 

arh^rvS “^"a" "'j' Sferri"* w»rfarc cannot be decisive and 

achieve victory. According to them, guerrilla strategy can at best serve to engage 

** possible. 10 lire him out. to squeeze blood and to make 

• • • . M can tic up and paralyse an enemy ten times larger than its own 
strength, weaken and exhaust him by draining his resources and draining his 
fighting potential. However, it will, throughout the period, remain sirateo^IIy 
defensive. Final victory will always rest with the regular army capable of talcing 
the field and w^aging war of decision through strategic offensive. It is for this 
reason alone that guerrilla forces are generally used to assist a regular army. 
Ii is for this reason alone that guerrilla forces pre^supposc the existence of a 
regular army, national or allied, to whose ultimate objective, they must operate. 


FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS t^-As in the case of regular and posidonal 
warfare, so aUo In fhc case of guerrilla warfare, there are cerlam fundameisUl 
feeder and sustaining elements. Unless these elements are present in Che requislle 
quantum and are fully operative, guerrilla warfare cannot hope lo succeed. 
Authors and architects of guerrilla warfare campaigns cannot hope to succeed 
unless (hey take these elements into full account in their planning, preparations 
and actual operations. These elements are : 


Political Elements?* — A guerrilla war to be successful has toi rely 
most closely upon the people and has to be nourished by them, lo order to 
accomplish this, the people must be Imbued with a certain set of political ideas 
which must most faithfully reflect the very best and very maximum of the very ulti- 
mate that they expect from their way of life. This political Idea must ultimately 
be developed into genuine fanaticism . . . into a sort of political reli^oo . . . and it 
must draw into its orbit the widest strata of population and not only certain castes. 
History of guerrilla warfare has proved conclusively that a guerrilla war is 
invariably preceded by an ideological fight. It b bMause, only a strong id^ 
log} ... a strong inner spirit . . . can make a guerrilla war explode. That spirit 
must be sufficiently courageous to (read the long and difficult road of suffering 
up to the moment when the enemy in power is finally defeated. Only a clear 
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awareness and a continuous devotion to the ideology of guerrilla movement can 
bind the fighter lo his duty since he K free to severe his connections any lirne. 
This alone can make the oppressed, the colonised and llic tyrannised pc^)pJc raise 
their fists, threatening to eliminate the cruel, the oppressor, the tyrant and the 
coloniser. The ideology of the spirit of freedom alone serves as the source o\ 
strength and will power to initiate a war against a strong enemy with well 
organised troops. Tradidons and Temperament; — Traditions and character 
of a people are important factors rn a people's war. As each army 
creates its tactics and strategy according to the national character, so each 
underground movement has its own charade ristks based on this fundamcnial 
element. History is a witness that not all nations , . . not every people, are 
easily adaptable to underground war . . . Experience has shown that people who 
have an Inborn sense of discipline and respect for consiiiuicd authority, cannot 
and do not make good guerrillas. As against this, people who have their native 
treacherous cunning and taste for intrigue, conspiracy and adventure make ideal 
material for such a type of warfare. Professions and occupations of the masses 
of the people also have a far reaching. alm<Ki decisive influence and the part that 
they can play in such a movement and warfare. An alllueni people used to 
life of case and comfort, generally do not prefer to be drawn into such type of 
warfare, and if they happen to* be drawn in, they do not show the endurance 
capabilities that the nature and character of warfare would inevitably impose on 
them. As against this, people living on mere margin ol subsistence, despite 
hard physical exertions, amidst plenty, and us such, noi having much to lose, 
make the ideal manpower. Geographical Klcmcnts: 1 he Subject of 
geographical structure, the nature of terrain, is exceedingly important to any type 
of military operations. It certainly is much more so in the ease of underground 
resistance movements. 
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FUNDAMENTAL POINTS 


piRTH, growth and development of a People's Revolutionary War is esseotiall) 
^dependent upon five main points . . . Organisation, Time Olmension.^ Space 
Dimension, use of Subversion and Terror, and the exploit atinn of contradiefioas. 
They have to be understood in their minutest details and utilised most carefully 
to ensure success. 


ORGANISATION : — In a People’s War, the primary weapon of the insur* 
gent movement is its political subversive underground organisation within (he 
population. The secondary weapon is the guerrilla force which depends on the 
underground organisation for all its requirements but. which at the same time, 
supports the advance of the underground organisation into the heart of tlic 
threatened government and the country. The iwlitical arm is. therefore, dominant 
and guerrilla operations are desiped to achieve political rather than military 
results. The whole success of an insurgent movement depends, therefore, entirely 
on the underground organisation. If it is expanding like a virus within the 
body politic of the country theiV the guerrilla units, which arc the open manifesta- 
tion of (he disease, will m spreading and erupting all over the surface of the 
country. If the underground organisation is advancing and expanding, control 
over (he civilian population of the country-side, and casualltics inflicted on the 
guerrilla units can. not only be made gor^. but their strength can even be 
increased. Throughout the guerrilla phase, it is in the forefront of the advance. 
During the final phase of war. it remains responsible for achieving the politicul 
objective of the insurgent movement and for providing a credible new government 
for the country. Even in defeat, an insurgent movement will willingly sacrifice 
all its military units, only if it can preserve some of its underground organisation 
intact within a country to await a more favourable opportunity. 


The organisation of a viable guerrilla movement Is a class by itself. It is a 
combination of secret and open structures, political and military apparatuses and 
mass and front institutions. It is characterised by its comprehensiveness, flexibi- 
lity and effectiveness . . . comprehensiveness allowing the organisation (o reach 
every body under (he influence of the movement; flexibility allowing its structural 
forms to fit into every group in a communhv* and effectiveness providing a formid- 
able structure, hard to destroy and suitable for both attack and defence. In order 
to mobilise the population for a total war cffori. every inhabitant under the 
guerrilla control is made to belong simultaneously to at least two orcanisaiions 
The horizontal based on geographical organisation and the vertical based on 
categories of people ... age. sex. profession, etc. The nucleus of a euerrifla 
movement from which (he organisation ultimately develop is hicblv 
clandestine, .(s acliyuies are mainly conspiralory and >( always operates under 
^ .h i‘ It by a group of dedicated, resolute, desperate men who 

'eaders of the venture. Once this is firmly established, it sets out (o 
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secret nianipulaiioit and control of the guerrilla high command through the ‘cells' 
it has within. They are legitimate structures under the law of the existing 
goNcrnment operating openly in the 'enemy' territory within legal limits but serv- 
ing as the mouthpiece of the covering agency or the recruiting machine of the 
guerrillas. organisations are the creations of guerrilla agents. They can 

l>e either overt or covert. Overt organisations are designed for mass struggles, 
such as dcnionslraiions. rallies, riots, strikes, etc. Other organisations, also 
organised within the limits of law. have secret leadership of the guerrilla agents. 
The>e organisations are built for the purposes of inteUigence, communications, 
terrorism, sabotage and propaganda. The membership of such organisations is 
more selective than that of overt organisations. 

TIME DIMENSION: — Time (Or perhaps, patience) U the greatest asset of 
an insurgent movement. Its value is enhanced if the threatened government, and 
other countries which support it, are themselves impatient. In its broadest sense, 
time, the long arduous and protracted struggle, provides the insurgent forces with 
the opporiunity to purify themselves through hre and instill in the threatened 
government forces a growing sense of futility. Time allows tor the exploitation 
of opportunity . . . advancing when the trend of world events or circumstances 
within the threatened country are favourable, or of lying low or even of caking 
“a step backward*’, if trends are unfavourable. It is a part of the doctrine of 
People's Revolutionary War that victory is inevitable, even if it takes hall a cen- 
tury. Within this concept of lime, there is the added advantage, The outward 
course of insurgency can constantly be alierod to ht into the prevailing circum- 
stances. Old cause and allies can be forgotten and dropped and new ones 
developed. This vital asset of time can be preserved only if there is the space 
of man-power for which lo trade it. 

SPACE DIMENSIONS:— The term space is used to include both ground 
and the people who Inhabit H. If the insurgent movement is confined to just one 
particular area of a country, or to one particular section of the population, any 
reasonably effective government can isolate and eradicate it without much trouble. 
It is for this reason alone that, during the build up phase, an insttrgent movement 
must penetrate all sections and classes of the community. Similarly, on this 
very ground, the insurgent movement must make the govemmerit feel threatened 
throughout the country. With inferior forces, the insurgents initially depend on 
the remotest areas of the country, particularly mountains, jungles or swamps, 
which can provide sanctuaries. For armed guerrillas, there is a great d^l more 
space in a few square miles of jungles than there is in several hundred square 
miles of developed and populated country side. When the guerrilla ph«e suits, 
the initial aim js to gain space, which in turn guarantees more time. 
then begun, first in the remotest villages and, thereafter, gradually 
wards . . . using villages to encircle tbe lowns. With the government forced to 
fall back in its effort to defend the main towns and communications, the guerrillas 
obtain space in which to launch a war of movement of a sort. 

TERROR AND SUBVERSION:— Terror and subversion are indispemible 
weapons of guerrilla warfare. Their strategic and tactical importance is alway 
supreme and their correct employment critical to guerrilla victory or deieat. u 
because these are the only two weapons which can make life un-end uraojc lo 
the enemy, eliminate traitors, persuade neutrals and change the behaviour or in 
entire community. However, ihe use of these weapons has to be glided ana 
dictated by caution, coosiderailon and sagacious restraint. It has to oe Dome 
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mind that it is only when these weapons are used wisely and relentlessly that 
they can strengthen the cause and operations of the guerrillas. And when these 
weapons arc used unwisely and indiscriminately they prove more likely Ui alicnaic 
the people than to attract them to the guerrilla cause. In the guerrilla concept, 
the functions of terror and subversion arc manifold. However, the more impor- 
tant of them are to Intimidate the enemy, to help persuade and win-over the 
neutrals, to dissuade the possible and potential deserters and to gain publicity. 
Authors and architects of guerrilla movements have themselves conceded that 
those who are attracted to the insurgent movements as a result of the two weapons 
fall into three clear categories . . . the neutrals, the converted and the deceived. 
The neutrals would consist of many types, ranging from the ideal isi to the crimi- 
nal. those who do not have any prospects for themselves in Ihc existing society hut 
claim to have great confidence in their talents to make the grade only if they 
could obtain positions to demonstrate and utilise them. The converted would 
include those who join because of government excesses and abuse of power hy 
the minority. This category will also include those who have close friends and 
relations in the insurgent movement. The two main elements among (he 
deceived would be those who join for Icehimale reasons hut later hnd themselves 
committed to wholly different task. This category will .ilso include those who 
may be abducted in groups, involved in terroristic uciiviiy and then used for the 
insurgency cause. Tn respect of the population generally, the use of terror and 
subversion has two fundamental purposes ... to eliminate from within the 
population all those individuals txho mieht he expected to rally the community 
against the insurgency and to provide, both official and unofficial leadcrsltip to 
the insurgency. In so doing the second purpose . . . that of micgraiinp the 
population with the insurgency is automat ically achieved. 


EXPLOITATION OF CONTRADtCTl<MVS:_lt stands fo reason that a 
vastly inferior force cannot hope to defeat a superior government force, aided 
possibly by other friendly powers, and to impose on the country a new govern- 
ment, contrary to the will of the majority of the peopfe, when given a free choice. 
An Insurgent movement cannot and docs not expect to win solely hv its own 
positive actions or by the appeal of the cause. On the contrary, while making 
full use of the assets of ‘cause and appcal\ it has lo exploit fully the weukncsscs 
of the government side which are found located in the contradictions of theory 
and pructicc of the soclo-polUtco-cconomic realities. No governments can be 
perfect and Immune from adverse and hostile criticism, particularly on the score 
of waste, taxation, abuse of nower and corruption. These very factors render 
the governments most vulnerable to guerrilla exploitation. Restrictive and renres- 
s(^ measures which the governments have to lake during insurgency, cannot 
all be palatable to the mas^s of the people. They, therefore, provide further 
fuel to the fire which Eucrrilla^ would airn lo spread . , . ,o erode Ibe aulhorilv 
and the prestige of the Govemmenr and uitimaielv bring, both the government 
and the society wiihm the country, to a state of collapse tis-a-vis the govern" cn 

of lh'rgo"vernmim.'''“ ""V 


PREPARATIONS:— No wars break out by the touch of a magic wand 

ct'cnsivc and inlensivc preparations and®build uo 
within the framework of that cause. It may not immediately appear to be 
impressive and convincing, but the fact is that preparatory phasc^of ^h^guerrilla 
warfare is particularly long, laborious. lime<onsuming arid, thereforf extreme v 
patience taxing and exhausting. Because of its extrlmely complicated Sit 
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and delicate nature and seriousness, it always rectuires specialised skills at the 
command level and devotion and dedkatlon or ^comnutment’ of (he highest 
order to (he cause and the people at the cadre level. These needs stem from 
two major factors. Tn the first instance it is the vital need to operate the prO' 
ccss. which in manageinent theory is called *feed back* and which in the guerrilla 
parlance has been given the glamourous title and slogan 'from the people unto 
the people*. Secondly, the guerrilla uprising may 1^ sparked by an outside 
power. However, it will ultimately have to find its power fuel from the local 
sources and resources . . . both of men and material. Bearing this in mind, 
the first task of the guerrilla leaders will have to be to prepare comprehensive 
analysis of the various segments of the society in (he intended theatre of 
operations. This analysis will have to be from social, cultural and economic 
view point, rather than from the view point of physical factors. Ic is from this 
analysis that they will have to build, what has since been called 'primitive 
political programme and primitive operational policy*. This primitive programme 
and policy will then have to be checked up at the grass root level so that theory 
and practice merge into reality and lead to the build up of a 'realistic political 
programme and concrete war plan*. The entire process can be easy if the 
intended theatre of operations is under foreign occupation. However, the task 
would be infinitely difficult if (he intended theatre of (^rations has its own 
established government, its own socio-political order and its own vested interests 
at all levels of the community life. Tn this case, internal contradictions w]\ haw 
to be exploited most systematically and scientifically to ultimately project the 
ruling authority as approximating to a foreign and tyrannical ruling authority. 
The process under both the conditions would need absolute rejection of the 
authoritarian approach. It will have to be borne in mind that, whatever the 
hazards and hardships under the existing order, the people would not easily nsk 
iheir lives and their ‘interests In being* for the promised new order unless they 
arc convinced by an intensive process of indoctrination, persuasion and reasoning 
that the new order would reflect and represem the Sery utopia of ihetr drrtms. 
This in itself would emphasise the originality and flexibilitv of the wal pomicai 
programme or the concrete war plan designed to meet and satisfy the ^bitions 
and aspirations of the various segments of the society in the intended theatre w 
Operations. This will also have to demonstrate the absolute capabihties oi tn« 
guerrillas to achieve despite the very best efforts of the established government 
to the contrary. 


PATTtRNS AND STAGES:— In the cost war years, guerrilla 
has been sludied extensively, both in it. positive and oegalive asjwcts . . - worn 
ihc view point of the insurgents as well as from that of, he o?rin 

As a result of this, and in the context of Tore, and vulnembnH.M . he or,g,m 
growth and development has been categorised into ''■'■'oo* P*"""*' X 

phases Studying the guerrilla cases in modern boutBeols- 

guerrilla process in two major patterns . . . tb* orthodox and the 
Mrionallst. While discussing the orthodox pallem in ‘!*,^hmenf of a 

has listed five essential steps . . . the creation of a pailv. Ihe esUblbh^f o^ 
united front, guerrilla warfare, war of movement and 
In this discussion, he has allcmpled some revision of Mao * 

. three phase theory. However, be has made no mention of j 

and mass struggles as the esscniials of IjIS .Ij^^ard 

bourgeois-nationalist pattern, he ha^ listed only ^ ‘ he has con- 

< 0 lective terrorism. Not very much enamoured by this pattern, ne 
riderS itT^n^ihoil cut to power* in which insurgents themselves would be 
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messed up in the power struggle and would not be interested in the real po>t- 
ins urgency problems of the people. 


Among those w'ho have discussed and debated the various phases and 
stages of guerrilla warfare and have propounded positive and concrete theories 
for each, the most prominent have been Mao, <iucsara and Thajer. 'I he view 
point of Mao has all along been considered u> he the most rcalisiie and most 
practical, adaptable to all situations of guerrilla xsarfare. Guevara, has also 
been considered very much identical to Mao. Not much importance has boon 
attached to the view point of Thayer. Howes er. present day theoreticians have 
gone further to evolve their own dlscripiions and elab<'i rat ions, which In their 
view point, include all the major ingredients of earlier debates and discussions. 
The process has not ended. However, as ai present, the guerrilla warfare pro- 
cess stands divided into the following stages and phases ; — > 

<13 Preparations : — fn this stage a group of determined rebels join hands 
to find a cause and to set up an organisation. After the cause is well dcHned 
and the organbalion is viable, they start clandesiine propaganda to sell the cause 
and further expand the organisation. (3l Inllialicm: — 'When, a^ a result of the 
effort in the preparatory stage, the guerrillas feel strong enough, organisationally 
and ideologically, io take some sort of field actions, they step into the second 
stage , , . initiation. In this stage, non-military desiruciivc operations arc ini- 
tiated . . . particularly sabotage and terror. Fronts arc built, and mass organisa- 
tions are set up openly. Organisational and propaganda activities hcc<mic wide- 
spread and much intensified. Public attention is gained bv (error and sahiMai'e. 
Anti-guerrilla elements, both Inside and outside the government, are intimkiaiod the 
comm unitv i$ considerably aroused and dav- to-day functions of (he government 
Increasinely disturbed. Intellicencc network ‘s further inlcnsllicd and cleiucnls 
of co-ordi nation arc introduced at all kvcls of the conflict, demonstrating thereby, 
near approximation of the cucrrilln forms to a recular fightinc machme. Ihoueh 
In Its own peculiar wav. f3> Vtofenf .Siriiccict — This stage K disiineuished by 
‘near malehlnc strength vis-a-vis the covcrnmcnr and wide-spread violence'. 
There are strikes, massive demonstration, hloodv riots tn the cities and cuerrlUa 
operations in the rural areas. As a result, n>ctropi>ljian areas are consider a hi v 
paralysed and rural districts move under turmoil. The organisational work and 
propaganda arc further intensified to ensure that the cause is universally spread, 
mass and front organisafion arc fiillv active. Intellicencc tendrils penetrate deep 
into csery governmental necnev and cverv social «roup and sahoiacc Is carried 
out according to plan. How-cver. military operations Mill prtKccd cautiously, 
hut not without the proof ih.ii the currrilla forces .ire rcadv move into the 
theatre of piihlary operai*nns in a hre and effective wav. The mililarv operations 
later pass through the follows® phases t 


(1) Self Presorranon !— The rucrrilla in ihk nhaso heinr niililarilv weaker 
than the regular cnemv armirv nner.Mc in a sn..a1l wav. en.nlov'na nu«,1v hit 
rnd r,m tactics, and makmv evrrv no..iWe effort ih.n Ihcir nexviv crcalerl milit irv 
arm it not committed to anv oiiched and frontal action, and is. therefore not 
Premalurelv destroyed hv the snoerior cnemv rec.ilar forces r"*! Vx. 
nrnsion:— Th's phase -s reached only when the ccrrilb forces arc 
bigger, stronger and Iwltcr organised and equipped to deal iiphteninc blows at 
Ae enemy continuously. The operations, even at this stage arc dislineuished 
by concentration on eu.tmg enemy lines of eommunieaiionf ind ambishing ht 
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detachments. Atihoiigh. siill NS’cakcr than iltc regular forces:, the guerrillas 
in this phase arc in n position to achieve regional superiority at will and score 
some local victories helping them to further their cause and boost up their 
morale. It is in this phase' that the guerrillas start setting up semi-permanent 
bases. Conquesf:^ln this phase, guerrilla power is mature, equal to or rather 
spread and much intensified. Public attention K gained by terror and sabotage. An- 
stronger than the enemy forces. It. therefore, starts operations in battalion, 
regimental or even divisional formations and conduct major campaigns. It is in 
th($ phase that they start wooing the enemy to talk or surrender. 


OUERRHJ.A VS. REGULAR, 
FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


nESPJI'k: the exten^ive use of guvrrillu warfare in recent years, there Is stiH 
widespread misunderstanding and blurring on the fundamcnlnl differences 
between the guerrilla nnd regular warfare in Ihu field of organisHtion, adminlstra* 
lion and operation. In order to present a cicarlv defined picture of the two 
forms of warfare, mililars thcorcticbns have repcatediy enumerated and empha* 
.sisod the fundamental differences. Following have been cited as the more 
important of them. 


CONCfNTRATION VS. DiSPr'RSION: In nonual war, the strategic ob- 
jective IS clear and fixed... the dc.struclion of the enemy on the Bold of battle. Its 
successful accompIKhmcni implies the csmccni rated use of every possible means 
on the ground, in the air and on the high seas, according as the bailie context 
may be. As against this, the batiics of underground warfare, if they can be called 
so, have a totally different character. In guerrilla warfare, there is no battle- 
field m the proper and generally understood meaning of the term. In guerrilla 
warfare, there is no such thing as major and decisive blow. On the contrary 
blows MHick ceaselessly, at all times and at the least suspected 
Inl ! 7^5 particular feature U defined a« dispersion in time and space 
rnr/rnl^ J'®'""® •' *’'« «>f conccniraHon in rcpilar warfare. 

prcnishmcni of supplies. This ITmadc communications and re- 
persion In the stri^Ic. but allj) by 

ground movements Ire compclTed LTunctio^n «mosphcre in which all under- 

:olear™<fefined* 

greater Importance, ye.1t has 00 ^^^. 
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in gucrrillo warfare. In guerrilla warfare, the rear of the regular armies is (be 
imly area of operations in^ it. therefore, means the very front line area for 
them. It is only by operating in the rear of the regular armies that the werrillas 
can engage the detachments in a series of isolated combats and ultimately 
destroy the regular armies. Under the circumstances, the ideal of guerrilla would 
be. by dispersion to split up a campaign into a series of isolated combats in 
which the regular armies are unable to make use of their numerical and material 
superiority and arc also unable to survive the ‘mosquito bites* of the guerrillas. 


THi: TARGtTS:— Regular armies without well defined targets arc power- 
less. They can hold ss'hai they actually occupy . . . they can occupy what they 
can cuver with the range and radius of their weapon systems. As against this, 
the essential foundation of guerrilla warfare rests on the art of constantly escap* 
ins from the enemy. They seldom, if ever, offer any tareets. Whereas regu ar 
armies seek to preserve contact, the irregulars seek to avoid u. Whereas regular 
armies seek to destroy the oppi^ing forces in frontal assaults and pitched baules, 
the irregulars seek to destroy enemy material and seek action at points of least 
enemy concentration. 


STRATFOIC OBJi:CTlVFS:-^In the regular warfare, the word «[aicfflc 
has a clear Iv defined mcaninc. As against this, guerrilla warfare can ^^dly ta^ 
about siratccic objectives. The characteristic use of stratepr in regular warfare 
is the use of battle for the purposes of war. As against this, the chyactcristic 
mark of guerrilla wav of fighting is harassing and this in itself 
It can contribute to the ultimate decision only by linking 
strategy of the friendly or allied army. This is the reason that 
combats proper do not recoenise either offensive or defensive 
For them, offensive or defensive value lies in^ the HS^cver 

inRucnce the strategy of the regular invading friendly or 
a resistance movement organised for an invading army acts 
offensive straicffv and consequently assumes an offensive defensive 

strategy is upplied neainst the local armv, it assumes an essentially defensive 

character. However. ii still remains essential y defensive in 

ii still remains tactically offensive because it is always cither attacking or retreat 

ing. never at standstill. 

FI.EMF^TS OK TIMF AND SPACE'. - 'T)’' of 
flraicev . . . «mc and .pace . . are particularly oueraiion, has to 

cerrMla warfare. A popular r,»nz Ukejay 

occur in the right place and at the right lime. * rii^ ^rfarc. Whereas 

point ihe time factor has tot^ly ,hc guerrilla movements 

regular armies exist be ore Ihe oul^reak by the incumbent 

sire lnv;:riably organised cither in the 

covernments and their armies or when the ^W**^Vh7nwn out The political 
field of battle and the occupation forces Ji I v socially or even 

organisation necessary to muster the bv propaganda, which is 

patriot‘callv. entails hard work and 

eencrallv characterised bv the established au^ .he view point of place, the 
iKtraysil. is a long and harardous task. Fr obviously is the value of 

more imps'Ttant a region strategically is. the ^ ^ countries, with greater 

the riMR^. Generally, highly civilised and others. Hewever, 

disparities in standards of livings, are more «n ^ ^^fganised for defeocc 
the ha 7 ards arc lhat these countries are invariably better organ 
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and security. Fun her, in guerrilla warfare, the strategic importance a region is 
determined principally by the operation of the regular armies and its eeonomie 
and Industrial value to the enemy. In these days when everything is tied to the 
war machine and all regions arc considered in terms of military ec<inoiiiics. 
all have their own peculiar value. In the present day unlimited warfare, belli- 
gerent powers may even start a revolution in a ncutraj country merely to deprive 
the enemy of important economic aid. In certain circumstances, this proves to 
be more profitable than bringing the neutral country into the war. Added to 
these considerations, there is yet another consideration which has assumed vital 
importance currently. In a world of conflicts it has bccimie possible to start 
s<wcral popular risings in widely separated ureas and synchronising them in 
lime and space, both with each other and with the strategic operations of the 
regular armies. In this way can be created recipr<K*al effects similar to those 
between separate battles in a regular campaign. 


SI R A TKC I (’ M O S >. M F S TS: — St ra tcgic m i )v erne n I s in gi ic rri 1 1 a vv a rf a re 
arc very different from ilu>se of normal war. In guerrilla warfare, straiccic move- 
ments arc generally rcsiriclcd to the areas c»f their origin to which they arc bound 
by their cut and nm tactics . . . «f amhuslus and sudden blows. Ouerrilla opera- 
lions in other regions arc generally in the nature of raids The farther they 
range from the source of their origin, the more likclv they hccome to lose their 
advantage of the knowledge of localities, the ground, the inhabitants and their 
manners, customs, diaicctv hngutsiic peculiarities etc., so vital to the success of 
yperattons. As such, they find it vcr>' difficult to effect any large scale 
i ^1 \ of force and Mraicgic objceiivcs becLsc of their 

besfdc. nwimuin ihcir ch-.^cK-rMic of p.irpovc-. 

besjdcs. the sutce<is of their large scale operations would call for exact co- 
<pcraiion in time and space and stHcilv centralised command. Neither of these 


BASfcS:— The coiiccpi of bases in guerrilla warfare is whully dilferenl friim 
<hal in regular warfare. O.icrrillas have n.. back areas. Conss-uuemK' Ihev 
have no bases m Ihc .ense and tor the purposes .ha, the regular am.k's h'lv/ 

irii'ES'” EE" 

ments are almost independent of terrain mH ^ cause Resistance move- 

provisions., guerrillas to pHne^ahy on As regards, 

m ammunition arc compnraiivdv very small ^rTi requirements 

by ‘capfare from fhc cnemvE Bases in gucr ilia w.r^ ^ 

any of these purposes. ® warfare arc not required to serve 


bm by”Le'c™;o 
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Under I he c ire vim ‘•lances. i hereto re. gucmila armies, if they may be called so, 
arc recruilcd from volunteers who pride themselves in being political fighters. 
They arc generally duwn fr<im the ranks of have-nots, the discontented, the 
aspiring and yet frustrated vouth in ihc cities and rural areas. They are generally 
not the kind of people who v^uld easily accept submission to military discipline 
and officer hcirurchy of regular armies. By virtue of the very fact of their 
association uith pohiical movements, they claim to have higher morale, How- 
ever, in their ultimate maturity, the guerrillas have to be brave, hardy, dedicated, 
willy, with abundance of adaptability, imagination and discretion, never revealing 
what they know and capable of living a harassed life. 


Soldiers in regular armies have to accept regular discipline. In addition, 
they arc tied down to the laws of the otablished governments. Soldiers in re- 
cular armies have, therefore, to deny themselves a large measure of personal 
freedoms. As against this, guerrillas in their ultimate maturity proudly arro- 
gaiu to themselves Iho forms »f freedoms. The first is achieved by them when 
they shed DC escape from the restrictive mantle of law and order Imposed p 
the esiablivhed government. Virtually no law hampers them. No longer the 
dour of law frightens them. This escape then achieves for them the second 
freedom the freedom of phv steal movcmenis which leads them fo the avenues 
of expcrlencQ and pdvcniurc and adds to their total mental resvior of knowledge. 
Motivation is another characteristic of creative people which makes the guerrillas 
so extraordinarily inventive and effective. It Is this motivation which drives them 
on In ihoir tactical attacks and helps them to see an idea through to its lopcal 
conclusions. In the process of participation, the guern las become habitual rag- 
tag renegades, hunted frequently ?nd forced to go it alone. A SW^rilla wou fl 
be fortunate if he is all the lime accompanied bv some of his comrades. In tnis 
impelling struggle for preservation and fight, his intellect begins 
and to turn out more shrewd ideas. They germinate on account 
able circumstances. Under the peculiar circumstances of Participation. ^ 
cucrrillas have the freedom from crUicism and certsure even [r®;" ^ 

iomradev Being non-conformisis with strong and i stable motM^^ 

use the U>cal psipiilacc and natural resources around them, as well as *he weapon 
and other supplies captured from the enemy, to the max-mum advantage oi tnc 
objectives of the struggle. 

THF IFADh RS; The type of men most suitable 

not so easy io find! They have, therefore, to be train^ i!dt:?ri nation, 1:oup1ed 
peculiar guerrilla way, by consent, regular and ^VSlemat« . becomes 

with temptations of rewards and threats of resolute, loyal, 

necessary that auerrilla leaders arc unyielding m ^ in the revolutionary 

vmccrc and robust. They have also to be well cd waled m tne r^^^^ 

techniques, self confident, able to c^ablish severe _ leaders 

cope with counter propaeanda. fniinwins oraanbaHonal 

must have the charisma to atiracf and hold 

Skills and ahosc all ruthless determination ^mainjain dfeep ^ 

as also to enthuse and Inspire the nnn-acfives. for civil ^vero* 

governors of the areas where fheir vnt runs . . . ,- 5 «hinpnts as they would 

^ents, the police force and the judlcia^ Jo '"/l%??,nnoS 
deem fit. Abose all, they must have full and i^ad 

end the ability to extract maximum advanta^ urarfare personality of 

CO the conclusion that, in secret 

the leader is of supreme importance. Oucrnlla miliiarv capability. In 

kind of leadership. It is not altogether a question of military cap y 
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fact, technical knowledge required H of a relatively simple nature. The command 
of guerrilla bands, which generally convisi of most dlscrsc elements calls for 
psychological instinct more than military skill. The guerrilla leaders in this 
particular context have to possess the following qualities especially ; 

(a) They have to be the men thrown up by the people themselves and 
accustomed to simple and rugged life, (bl Tlicv ha^c to he, capable of keeping 
scereU and to so organise even important actions that as few people as possible 
are in the know, (e) They have to be born conspirators and able 1o deceive, 
not only the enemy, hut even their own comrades, should it liecume necessary 
to hold the overall plan secrecy, (d) Tliey have f<i be able to exercise eft ee rive 
command over their men and instill and infuse them with the cause to the extent 
of political fanaticism. <c) They have to be alert, inventive and resourceful witb 
quick judgement and appreciation of events and surroundings and capable ol 
reacting favourably to their own plan of action. <0 They have l» possess moral 
courage to take the respoasibilily and the will lo accomplish missions. <g) They 
have to be physically vigorous, self denying and. therefore, aide lo acc<»mm4»dutc. 
adapt and adjust themselves lo the surroundings, howsoever hard and hu/:ardons. 


TllF. RKShRVK.S : — The ia.sk of reserves, whcilier strategic or tactical, has a 
double purpose In regular warfare ... to redress dangerous situations and to 
deepen and widen the succcs.ses a beads achieved.. . However, reserves do not 
exist In guerrilla warfare to serve the purpose as in classical .strategy. In guerrilla 
warfare it would lie illogical to try to remedy a dengenms situation by lhr<»wing 
in large reserves, 'rhi.v would, in facf involve the guerrillas in a kind of regular 
battles which would he wholly contrary to ihelr very fundamental principles of 
warfare. In guerrilla warfare, dangerous situations would be redressed, not by 
committing to battle strategic reserves, hut by diversionary actions which would 
compel the enemy to draw off his forces into differem regions and llicrchy provide 
vuulncrablc points. To manoeuvre on these lines, a well directed resistance 
movement has to he constantly planning diversionarv actions. It has lo prepare 
schemes, material and the required manpower much in advance. The problem 
of enUrgtng or consolidating success b. however, a different nvatter. Here 
reserves can be thrown as in normal warfare. ThU has however lo be done with- 
out any attempt on the part of the guerrUlas Co abandon their own oeculiar 
method of fighting. Just os in the methods of cmplcitmciil, so also there are 
certom pccnhonlies in (he creotion of guerriilo reserves. One <.f the exceptional 
« also the most eommonlv used, method is the creation of a number of strklls 
isolated secret movements which can be committed lo battle indisidu.illv collec'- 

*Tjrcrrdro^d."^ 

adversaries- industrial strength and cities in the rear ^Bui Pcook-< 

-he very soul of the nation by systematically leading i, .oS!ual dkobtS: 
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and disrcspcci of law and order. As in all revolutions. People's War means 
complete cIuuk. a savage struggle, in which the end alone justifies the means. 
1 rickcr>' and even treachery plays a vital role. Each action provokes a reaction 
and consequent reprisals generate hatred to an Immeasurable extent. The habit 
of violence take?, much deeper roots in irregular than it does in regular warfare. 
In regular warfare, it is corrected by the habit ot obedience to the constituted 
authority. In irregular warfare, defiance of authority and violation of rules 
become a virtue. The real pain and agony of this so called “virtue'* is felt only 
when the irregular warfare is over and power struggle sets in among the guerrillas 
tchmselves. In case they arc unable to arrest and contain it, they themselves 
become the victims of (his ^virtue* and begin to be equated with erstwhile 
* reactionaries' by the new brand of revolutionaries. 
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PRINCIPLE OF GUERRILLA WARFARE 


M ODt:RN guerrilb warfare has emerged io be a war lolalil) based «n 
movemcnl, ,V.s a form of warfare, guerrila warfare eonsisls of impos- 
ing one’s own will on Ihc oppcmenl and Ihos des|ni>ing opponents slrcnglh l« 
resist. In its simple form, giicrrilbi warfare aims al the conqnc'i of ibe enem>. 
Bui to accomplish this guerrillas unlike regular armies, emphasise allaeking 
(he dcterminalion and mind uf the cncm> firsl.. I'he conduel of guerrilla opera- 
tions has been regarded politiral because it covers a wide range of acljvilics 
liona has been regarded political hecau«ie it cosers a wide range ofaclivilics 
which are closer Io political manocuvering than militars cainpaigning. . . How- 
ever, whatever the Icrminologv. guerrilla warfare dislinguislies itself b> ideolo^cal 
indoctrination, manipulation of crowds, psychological warfare and para-imlltars 
actions. SiratcgicalU, as well as facticalh, guerrilla warfare has been recognised 
unique an unconvcnllonal and therefore needing certain bask conditions . . . 
fundamental principles, not excluding those of conseniional warfare hut apart 
and aside of them also, to develop into an etfcclivc eomhal force. 

KARIv MARX AM) KNCI.KS: — Karl Marx and Knglvs in their work 
^Revolution and Conduct of Popular Risings' asserted that 'Organisation and 
conduct of popular risings (guerrilla warfare) is as much an art us in traditional 
warfare. They arc .subject to certain practical rules, disolwdience to which will 
lead to downfall. Kurl Marx In one of his articles published in ‘New Rhein- 
sienc ZcHung* in April. 1849, said ‘.V nation lighting for its liberty ought not 
adhere rigidl> to the accepted rules of warfare. Mass uprisings, revolutionary 
methods, guerrilla bands cvcr> where, such arc I he only means In which u 
small nation can hope to maintain itself against an adversary superior in num- 
bers and equipment. Hy their use. a yveaker force can oyvrcome its stronger and 
better organised opponent. However, in guerrilla waKare. each aspect of the 
struggle has its oyvn peculiar characivristics. The only culculahie factors are 
those which consist of fixed and determined elements like time, space, terrain, 
climatic conditions, number of combatants, cfliciencs of transport system, quuii- 
Ul> and quality of weapons and other auxiliary technical resources. The phy- 
chological and morale factors are intangible and incalculable and cannot iW 
expressed in terms of ficures*. 


FIRST RNtiMIvRATION? As in ihc case of regular sviirfiiTc, the Hrsi 
cnumcralion of the principles of gucrrlllla warfare has come from ihc uncienl 
Chinese military philosopher Sun Tau. In recent years, studies in the theory 
and practice of guerrilla warfare, and the oilcmpls to lay down sefi rules for the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare, have begun with Karl Marx and Fredrick ICngles. 
It is admitted by the Marxist theorists themselves that they paid very particular 
attention to the struggles of the Spanish people against Napoleon, the Austrian 
campaign m Italy and also to the Franco-German War. In their studies they 
tried to hnd out. how an organised popular movement, without proper arms 
CPU d be led to light with any hope of success against highly organised and 
well equipped armies The military ideas of Marx and Engles have later been 
studied most closely by ihcir successors and have formed the basis of Russian 
revolutionary strategy, first m the popular revolt of 1905-6 and then in the 
Revolutionary Wars of 1917-21. Writing on the subject in 1905 I enin him 
self admitted that. The proven and accepted methods of partisan warfare . . . 
constant strikes and yveanng down of the enemy in barricade fighting here, tbeW 
and ever) yvbcre. have proved most effective’, !n his final entimc?ation of ihc 
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pHcicipUs which musi govern gucrrill<i wiirfarc. Lenin emphasised : (a) Never 
ttifie wilh a popular rising. Oneo the fight Is on, it should he conducted 
consistently and to the bitter end. (b) Aluavs spring surprise attacks particu- 
larly when the enemy ts dispersed and <c| Strive consistently towards tiic goal 
even by means of small success, won dav by da> and at all costs. Only by 
these means can the normal superiority l*e acquired. Audaciiv. more audacity 
and always more audacity must guide the popular fighters. 

MAO TSF- TUNC: Whatever the conlribution of Karl Marx, Fredrick and 

Lenin it was Mao Tse Tung of China who later shot into world wide prominence 
as the author, architect or at least the pcrfeclor of the technique of guerrilla 
warfare in its most modern concept. The principles formulated and enumerated 
in the first instance were published in lltc famous pamphlet *Yit Chi Chan. The 
expression on meant, (a) Travel. Koam. (h) Strike, Attack. Rout, (c> War, Battle. 
However, the principles later enumerated by Mao in greater details were: (a) 
Enemy advances, we retreat, th) Enemy halt, we harrass. tc) Enemy fires, we 
attack, (d) Enemy retreats, we |wirsuc. To this he latter added the explanation. 
To defend in order t<i attack, to rctreal in order to advance, to lake flunking 
posiHons In order to take front posiiions to go rig-zag in order to go straight. 
He also developed the *Spafrow Tactic* by which was mcani concentration ol 
overwhelming force to a Hack wilh lightning speed and to disperse immediately 
iike sparrows caiing grain in the field and then flying away; the ‘Sack Tactic' 
by which was meant to first encircle the enemy from three sides, then close the 
fourth side with a strong force, so that enemy has no way to escape and has no 
alternative to surrendering: ‘Attack the Heart Tadic* by w'hich was meant surprise 
attack on the hcadquaricrs of the enemy who could thus l>c easily defeated with 
the destruction of the centre, ‘Reinforcement and Post .Attack Tadic* and ‘Post 
Circling and Reinforcement Attacking Tactic*. He concluded his cxplanaifon 
by saying 'Simplicity, informality and evasiveness provide the basis for guerrilla 
tactical manoiivcring. Co-operation and support from people facilllntc their 
movement and concealment. . . . <iood Intelligence and speedy marches create their 
surprise attacks. Pamiliarily with local terrain helps them to disperse and group.* 
Mao Tse Tung consitlcrcd conservation of one’s own sircngilv and the destruc- 
tion of the enemy strength as the supreme governing axiom of guerrilla war. He 
eonsidered all other axioms only as dcriv'cd from this axiom. Elabivraiing his 
view point on the meilwxJs which should be selected to ensure this dual purpose. 
Mao ultimately listed six essential requirements. These requirements were, 
fa) Retention of the initiative, alertness, cnrcfully planned tadicul attacks 
In a war of strategical defence; tactical speed In a strategically protracted war. 
operations on exterior lines in a war conducted strategically on inicrior lines, 
(b) Conduct of operations complementary* to those of the regular army, (c) 
Establishment of bases, (d) A clear understanding of the relationship existing 
between attack and defence, (c) Development of mobile operations and (f) Cor- 
rect Command. 


The view point of Mao Tse Tung immediately received world wide circula- 
tion. It also formed the basis of guerrilla tactics in Soviet Russia and some of 
the countries in South East Asia. So deep was the study and impression in the 
Soviet Union that the various Soviet Regulations on Partisan Warfare cante to 
be regaled as the best codification of guerrilla tactics as conceived, propounded 
and elaborated by Mao Tse Tung. Principles of Guerrilla warfare as a result 
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oi I he sUidks by the Smiecs anj oihcr couniries commuted lo guerrilla warfare, 
have generally been summed up as Surprise. mt»bili|>, sharp attacks and quick 
wilhdrauals. in^uriahb carried out x^ith cunning, planning and perfidy. Sum* 
niarising in greater details, ihe principles of guerrilla warfare have now been 
enunterated as: (al The movement must spring from a xsidc cross section of the 
population. <b) llic xsar itself, by which is meant conflict between warring 
factions, itiust last long entmgh lu alloxx undergmund inoxcinents to achieve their 
full dexelopmeni. tc> The guerrillas musl haxc plenty of space in which to 
<»p crate, (d) Ihe cliar.icicr 4if the pe<iple. speciall) in tenacity and aggressiveness 
niu&l be such as to alloxx them to fight this Ixpe of xvar xxiih vigour and to its 
xcr> logical conclusions. <e) I he nature of the ground must be suitable, (f) The 
misiance nioxemeni should either be .supported by regular army, with which 
it should co.operate or it slumld rcccixe political and other assistance from a 
foreign poxver. 

Mll.lTARY OP K RATIONS? — The nucleus, fronts, mass organisations all 
have one single obieclixe. . .that of the creation of the lighting force. Ultimately, 
there haxc to be men to bear arms and xxago battles of the gucrrillu concept so 
that the final goal of gurrilla warfare, . .the liberation of the people. . .is achieved 
However, guerrilla fighting U>rce is not only a miJhary machine. Structurally unil 
functionally, it is a pulitico-militar) machine and so arc its operations. According 
to Man Tsv 1'ung. the main ci>n>idcrations which must govern guerrilla military 
operations ars*; (a) Retention nf Initiative hx xvhich is meant alertness, carefully 
planned tactical atlacks in a war of strate^c defence, lacllcul speed In a war 
strategical!} proiraceted tactical operations on exterior lines in a xxar conducted 
strategicallx on interior lines. <b) Conduct of operations to complement those of 
Ihe regular arinv in support or alliance. <c> The establishment of bases, (d) A clear 
understanding of the rclalionship hvlwccn attack and defence, (e) The develop* 
meni of mobile operations and (c) Correct command. According to Mao. dispersion 
in guerrilla ope rat urns has lo be practiced when ihc enenxy is in over extended 
defence and stifhvicnt forces against him cannot be concentrated: when encircled 
b) the enemy, when the nature of the ground limits action, when availability of 
supplies limits action and whsm promotion of mass movement over a wide area 
is desired, Conccniralion. on Ihc other hand, has to be practiced when there is 
opp<irtunii) to fall iip«in the enemy and destroy him. xxhen (he enemy is on the 
defensive and there is a ch.mce i>f eliminating h’> i'^olaicd detachments. In addi- 
tion. there is the necessity of alert shifting, by whrcU is meant (he consideration 
of the situation .ind the decision on time and place ihc guerrillas must fight. Deriv- 
ing from these consldcrathms. Muo initially formulated three operational princi- 
ples of guerrilla warfare: (ak Yield anv (own or lerraln which cannot be held 
.safeix. (b) l.iniit guerrilla v«arfare as long as the enemy has numerical superiority 
and better xveapons. (cl Organise regular units and pass over lo (he general 
counter offensixe on lx xvhtn victor} is sure. In his opinion the essence of 
principles was taken lo be. 'mobilit}. fliiidltx and skilful shift between strate^ 
offensive and laclical defensive combinalions. Speed, surprise and atUck being 
being Indispcnsihle- However, bv 1V4?. w'hcn the forces at Ms disposal had 
grown considcrablv stronger. 1 k' listed ten fundamental operational principles 
of guerrila warfare: 

(1) Attack dispersed isolated oncmv forces first, attack conceni rated strong 
enemv forces taler il) Take small and iticduim towns and extensive rural areas 
first, take cilics later. (3) Make wiping out of the enemy’s slrcnglh the main 
objective. However, do not pirmil it t« mean holding or seizing of ethos and 
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Places as the main objectise. (4| In even battle, make concent rat H)P «l forec^ 
absolutel) superior, capable oi encircling the cnem> completcl> and c<iniraitte<l 
to wiping him out compiclels without permitting him any escape route. ^ 
battle must be fought without being fulh prepafed...n« battle must he fought wilhoiil 
being sure of slctorv. (6l Kseri operation most gise full pla> to the peiuhar 
way of guerrilla fighting . . . courage in battle, no fear of sacrifice, no fear ol 
fatigue and continuous fighting. (7| Strhc to wipe out the cncm> when he is on 
the move. <8) Wth regard to atlacking cities, rcsolutel) scire all encm> fomticd 
points and cities uliich are wcakis defended h> him. (9) Replenish your strength 
with all the arms and most of the personnel captured from the enemy. (If>l 
Make good use of inters als between campaigns to rest and coasolidalc your gains 
and troops. <See also *'Uangla Desh'* the Birth of a New Nation), 
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CQLNTKR-INSDROKNCY 
COl NlKR-CiURRILKA WARFARK 


V^TH the emergence of guerrilla wurfar the most favourite form of war- 
fare for all l>pi‘.s of “freedom sirugglcs’*. counter .guerrilla or eounler. 
insurgency warfare has come 1o occupy a place of unprecedented importance with 
all established gosernments and their poUtico.military arms. 'Phere has since 
been an endless debate oi« I he possibilities of an esiabllslicd gosernment winning 
the counter.gucrrilla struggles. Answer has been ImiIH ‘Yes’ and ‘No*. As a 
form of warfare, it has been defined us an effort to save flic nation from n multi, 
phase attack bs the guerrillas. If has been conceded that success cannot be 
achieved solely through militars uperalions but through a eoinbinatioas of poli- 
tical, social, economic and milil:ir> action. Indeed like guerrilla warfare, it has 
to be a war of tolalih. . It has further been conceded that a nation subjected 
to unconventional tOiicrrilla) attack is actoally fighting two wars. One is to 
defeat the immediate threat posed b> the guerrillas and the oilier to carr> the 
country through turmoil jmd friisi ration of modernisation and indiisiriiillsalion. 
To reconstruct a nation under the enicrgencs of giicrrilla war is something like 
killing two birds with one stone. 7 hat is ohv counter guerrilla warfare has lie* 
come such a strenuous task. 


M A JOR F ACI’ORS:— Si icccss in ton n Ic r* g ucr ri 1 1 a vs ,i rf a rc pres a p ptis cs 
the presence and implcmcnlatam certain fundamcnial factors. The most 
important of them arc: (n) Support of the people: ^Guerrilla vvarforc is essentially 
a mass movement designed to win ihc siipp^vrt of the people. It takes human 
ingenuity and endeavour of the highest order to accomplish such a goal. Thus, 
the most feasable scale of measuring the strength and validity of a government 
engaged In eountcr*giicrrjlla warfare would not be its territory, its resources or 
the number of armed forecs under its control. It would be ihc people, their 
organisation, their mdoctrlnaiion. their loy,'ilty and their participation in and 
enthusiasm for the struggle, (b) Tolnl Efinrt : — Minlcrn giierrilln warfare is a 
complicated phenomenon, ..a sophisticated process. To deal with it successfully 
counter guerrdha warfare has also to be a total cfTort and every means available 
has to be applied with utmost skill, (c) Dvnamir Operations r- -Guerrillas have 
to be fought with eucrrllla means by specially tr.aincd units. Important guerrilla 
pracltccs hke mobility, initiative, ambush, surprise attack, concealment and dis- 
persion have to be mastered by countcr-cucrrilla forces. To le,'irn from (he 
Buerrillas and (hen to Mirna« them tn b-KlIc field i«, one of the M.rcM mean'! K. 
T Goyernmental Machinen:— No cffcclivc co.inlcr-c.icrrilla mcauMirc-i 

can be taken without an efficient powrnincnial mcchaniem. The Mrucpic ii%rcct 
confrontation benveen two rivatline oreani<ialions. . . .a protracted duct irwhfeh 
only the mo.t durable and dvnamic political machine can w n I, ha aValone 

THE PHASES: — Counter sucrrilla warfare has Wn : . . 

distinct phases. . .preventive and opcmtional. In the prevent ivl^hnL 
iniportant things are the soclonrconomic political reforms 

deny to the guerrillas the very essence oTtheir ‘Car*a:d're^dcr^i“'So":s[bIe 
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tor ihcm lo fighl. Prevention by ntcaniv of reforms is a nation-building process 
which aims ai winning ihc ntind< of Ihe people and strengthening of the govem- 
nicnt as well as the sitciety. It also diminishes the chances of exploitation by 
the guerrillas. Preventive goai can be achieved only through a competent and 
legitimate government, with a well organised and sufficiently trained population, 
a developing economy, with equitable distribution of resources, absence of 
inequality and injustice, elimination of exploitation and corruption, expousing 
ihc national values and homogen ious community relations. Ii would take the 
greatest endeavour of ihc incumbcnis lo accomplish such a goal, but if one keeps 
in mind that counter-guerrilla warfare is a task of national reconstruction, rather 
than of national dcsiruciion. any amount of spiritual and material investment 
(hat ihc government puts into the enterprise would be worthwhile. 


When the preventive measure arc not practical or they have failed and guer- 
rilla warfare is already under way. ihc incumbcni government has to enter into the 
operational phase. Although, the ultimate obiective of winning the people re- 
mains us before, it is in this phase that strategic and lactical considerations 
enter into the Government's plan of operations. The incumbent government has 
10 realise that, although there are some similarities between the two forms of 
warfare, yet there are fundamental differences and its operations have to be 
dictated and guided by the feasibilities in these movements. Guerrilla warfare is 
devoted to protracted struggle. As against this, the counter-guerrilla forces have 
to hfht and destroy them in the very initial stages when they are weak. How- 
ever, when the guerrillas have grown in size and strength and enter into the field 
of actual struggle, it would be a mortal folly on the pars of fhe incumbent govern- 
ment to be in hurrv. Another difference is that guerrillas are the weaker party 
and rely almost wholly on their hit and run tactics. As against this, the incumbent 
government, exploiiine regular forces, would always prefer positional warfare 
and pitched battles, because it is only in pitched battles alone that the regular 
forces can hope to destroy the guerrillas. There is also the difTcrence in the 
creation of ths cause of the rival parties. The countcr-gucrrillas may of course 
create a counter appeal. But they can also make an appeal another way ... 
rust meet the challenge bv faking over the cause front the guerrillas and pul Into 
practice bv themselves right a wav. ^"Siealine one's thunder is one of the most 
important counter guerrilla slralegk considerations**. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS:— Military victory is indispensable to countcr- 
cucrrilla warfare. However, rn order to be victorious, armed forces committed 
to Bucrrillas warfare have to apply superior strategics and tactics giving them 
definite and positive operational advantages. The main considerations in these 
Operations would be: fa) Initiative:— The very first obiective of military opcrt- 
tions bv the counter cucrrillas forces must be to eain and retam initiative, Accoro- 
ing to the German dfrccl’vr in “Warfare Acainst Bands’. ‘In the fight asainst Ihc 
hands (guerrillas). Ihe inlliallve must alwavs rest with us. . .Even If the com- 
mander has a small force at hU disposal, he must not fail to show rcsolu^n. 
If possible, each action of bands must be followed bv countcr-a^ion. This 
initiative can be gained and retained only by destroying the guerrillas at then* 
bases, keeping them under constant pressure and denying to them Ihe op|wr- 
I unity to rest and regroup, much less expand*, (b) Mobility: — The anti -guerrillas 
must have tremendous speed in the concentration of their forces for atjacK and 
defence, (c) Surprise:— Surprise is another factor that no counter-gucrnlla leader 
afford to neglect Surprise in battle against guerrilla has been recognised as a 
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Special eaclical principle in command. Intelligcncv To win <»ver the guerrillas 
in the baulc-ficld. coumcr-insurccnis miisl have a highly organised syMcm ol 
in tell ice nee. which is the foundation of all successful military campaigning. 
Ingenuity Success in counier-gucrrilla uarfarc also demands some organisa- 

tional innovation. When dealing with an enemy who stresses irregularity and 
unconvcntionaliiy. pari of the anti-guerrilla forces nuisl he assigned as rangers 
and commandos who can fight as guerrillas. They must be specially trained 
appropriately equipped with light firearms of tremendous firepower. They rnust 
also be highly mobile in all types of weather conditions and ths‘y muM be assigned 
to such difficult iohs as patrol, ferret and reconnaissance. %fopping: — Finally, 
mopping up campaigns mu'i be wideb applied in counter-guerrilla warefarc. 
They arc essentially Ihe deployment of superior miliiarv force l<i attack the 
guerrillas from all possible directions ai the same time. The coal must he to 
wipe pul the rebel bases. Follow ups of sweeping campaigns must he isolation 
practices in the event of failure and Tchehniintion* In victory. 

THK PI. AN: — Among the diftercnl patterns of counicr-gvierrilla warfare, 
the best known and already practiced arc; CMnng's *(»eoi!niplikal I'untrol, Mao's 
'Class Control* and ^Vang's ^Population PurifiesMion*. 1 hese three patterns do 
«harc many important eh.iract eristics. However, they have diffcrcni emphasis, 
The differences have occurred hccaiisc of different circusmiancs's. Ct»nscquenily. 
a workable plan in s'ountcr-guerrilla warfare would depend on an objective 
appraisal of each situation and huildinc up a plan which may include the essentials 
of all and may have all the additional measures peculiar to a new situation. 
However, apart from regional and national variations to recover and secure the 
guerrilla infested areas following steps would be iwcessarv <a) To coticci »s 
much informalion about the lamcl arms as possible. fb| To deploy imlitarv forces 
to lake over the bases. fc> To brine in political workers to set tip a bK'iU ndmi- 
nistrfllion. (d) To oreanbe the people, (el To carry nui economic, social and 
political reforms. (f> To stiffen the local leadership and (g| To use the recubir 
military' force in the nvHiboiirins gocirilln ureas and recover tlicm from the 
rebeU. The final success of the Plan will denend oir — (a| Tlic ability and disci- 
pline of the military and nnlilieal arms of the coterninenl. (b) The validity and 
morale of the locnl organisations, (c) The tboronghness of piirilicatioii. (dl The 
decree of successes of Ihe reforms and (c| The fraininc and potential of local 
leaders. 
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DAVIS GALULAS’ VIEW POINT 


rpROlM llic c(MinkT'insuruenl\ point of vinv. (inlnla of France has di* 

vided a Revolullonar> (ciierrilb) War into two periods, i.c. faf The (’old Kc- 
voluiionnrv War uhen the insnreenf^ acti>il> rcmjiin*c on the uhoU* Icifal and non* 
\iolcnt. (b) The Ilof Kcvohitionnn War. when the mMirccnt*s nclivitv l>ccomcv 
openly illegal and violent, lie has conceded that the Iransilinn from peace to war is 
(■enerallv a very cradiinl and a confirsins* process. This is so even uhen the insur* 
pent follows the short cut pattern. . . . violence is afwavs preceded hs a short period 
of stinincs. The situation at the cold staec is characterised h> Ihe fact that the 
instirgenfs operate ?art*el> on the lepal side and onlv parth on Ihe fringes of ille- 
gality, flirouch their sulnersion ladies. At this stacc. fhd mav or mav not he 
recognised as insuraents. This, houever. is not the case in “Hot Kevolutionars 
War*. Force, when it comes into n\as in a rc^ohitionars war. has the singular 
virtue of cicarinc mans dilficiiltics. nofahh the matter of Issue. 

COn> STACK Ml ASl’Rl* Sr^Accordint! lo Coilula. f<uir c<UJr>cs of action 
arc open to the cotinicr-msiirgs’nt under conditions <d “cold re\ohitionar> uar. 
These courses .ire: ( I > Hired Action Against the Insurgenis:— This appr<uch Is 
made when the insurgent movement generally has no life of its own and cvcryihinc 
depends on the Icads'rs who are consequently the key elcmenis. Tile atm of the ap- 
proach IS to deprive the insurtfeni of any physical possihiliiy of Iniildlng up the 
movement. This apprtnieh can work well and the movems'nt can be nipped in the 
bud if; (a) The Insurgent's cause has littid appeul. {hi The counter-insurgent has 
the legal power tn act. and fc) The counter-insurgent can preevnf the insurgent 
from gainInB piiblkitu f2) Indirect Action Agalnsi the Insurgcnlst-^Fssentlal nre- 
n?qu!siic of insurgency Is a cause acceptable to the masses and the relative weak- 
ness of the covernment v|s.a.>fs the same. The other conditions, though not ab- 
solulclv necessary are geographical factors and outside siipp*ir(. Gcog.irphical 
condnmns cannot be signiricanilv changed or excluded. Outside help is also largely 
beyond the coimtcr-mMirccni\ re>eh. Under the circumstances the onlv effective 
can he the soKme of the country's basic problems. {.M Infillni- 
An ms.irocnl niovenicnl in iu infnntv nccos- 
w ly ^matl It is ncccs-iirilv mcxpcncnccd. As such, it is rclalivciv c isv i,. 

who can help lo disimceralc il from within am! derail it If 
.• they can. nl least, report its activity Infiltration to 

he effective, must be massive, overwhelming and ourck aciinr* fdt • 

insureeS i^Tcadted then build^nluDm*''’''"'''!'' 

ihcir actions, other than subversive are sUIJ overt he 

<mely. The country-, map a. this stage rcveanhr;e'o^'';f''a:^asrurTht"R’od 
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Vrcrt^** where I he iiiNuri’cnts effcclivciy control the population and carry out guer- 
rilla warfare; <b) The ‘*Pink Areas" where guerrillas are still attempting to e^tpaod 
and organise and <c> The ** While Areas** whieh are not affected but are under 
threat. On the coumcr-inMirgcnt’s part this stage is the moment where armed 
forces arc ordered to step in. In order to meet the situation, Galula has first pres« 
cribed four laws peculiar to counter-insurgency, and then the principles of strate- 
gy and tactics and actual operations. The laws are: — > (1> Support of the Popula- 
tion: — The cru.^ of the problem for the counter-insurgent is, not 
how to clean the area but how to keep clean always so that the 
counier-inMifccnt forces arc always free to operate. This can be 
achieved only with the support of the population. The ^population, therefore, 
becomes the first objective for the counter insurgent as it is for the insurgents. 
This is where the fight has to be conducted. (2) The Active Minority: — The sup- 
port of the population is required, not only in I he* form of sympathy and appro- 
val, but also in the form of active pan ici pal ion in the fight against the 
insurgent". The answ^er lic" in the proposition which simply expresses the basic 
lencr of the exercise of pohtical ptmer. In any situation, whatever the cause, there 
K an active minority for the cause, a neutral majority and art active minority against 
the cause. The technique of power consists in! relying on the favourable minority 
in order to rally the neutral majority and to neutralise or eliminate the hostile 
minority. The strategic problem of the counter-insurgent at this stage may, there- 
fore. be defined to find the fuvourablc minority, to organise it in order to mobilise 
the population acainst the insurgent minority. O) The conditional supports-^The 
minority hostile to the insurgent cannot emerge as long as the threat of punish- 
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mcni by the gucrnlla units is not lifted to a reasonable extent. Furthermore, even 
after the threat has been lifted, the emerging counter-insurgent supporters cannot 
rally the bulk of the population so long as the psjpolation is not convinced that' 
the coupter-msurgcni has the will, the means and the ability to win. Four deduc- 
tions follow from this law; (o) Effective political action on the population must be 
preceded by military and police operations against the guerrilla units and the in- 
surgeni political organisations, (b) Political, social, economic and other reforms 
howsoever, much wanted and popular, arc inoperative and ineffective when 
offered while the insurgents still control the population, (c) The counter insurgent 
needs a convincing success as early as possible in order to demonstrale that he 
has the will, the means and the abililv to win and (dl The counter insurgent can- 
not safely enter into negoHalions except from a position of strength, of his politi- 
cal supporters Will nock to the insurgent side. Sireneth in conventional warfare is 
assessed according to military or other tangible criteria. In revolutionary war on 
V assessed by the extent of support issuing form and firm- 

Tht SS the population. (4) Intensity of efforts and Vasiness of Menns t— 

lonv^ncc pop"'*""" f'o'" msurgcnl’s threat and K. 

coonier-msurfcm wilt uliimalcly win are ncccvarily of an 
reiource^ anr^^Jr".!! oiiE duration. They require a targe concenlration (if efTorl, 

countit bu^^^ 7 7 -‘I' ‘^ver the 

country out has to be applied successively, arc by area. 

>m|>temeni.i(i,.n .%f ihis ma^^ivc and 
extensive effort that the counicr-msurgenl enters the fietd of effective slr.ilccv and 
tactics. Trans alcd into a gcncrat siralcgy. the principtes derived front ihc^hcwc 

The *ScIcWd'^ArM”''sir *1 '"P '‘"P P^'Hiccttire: (I) Selected Arensi— 

rnnfr„n. . 1.. “7 • " designed to copc with ihc worst ease that can 

ormciplc of economy of force, a vh.il one in i war 

htrlc to achieve so much and tUr. tn^nrgcni needs so 

achieve so little. ( 2 ) Trrcversfbllltv— mviiTl!? ncaU so much to 

for the counter-insurgent. Bv followino the^ ■^<• 1 .. nichiniare 

nsurgent introduces feme mLsur7Tirreversib m7fn^-'’ - 

livc among the oopulation and -ive it prol7cHon . miS ’"""P' 

protect iiscif with a minimum of outside ,^7' Pom'lalion is able to 

casitv rebuilt, and this in itself is no mean^7i;ic7^ ' P"*'^ 
point really comes when leaders cmerse fr7,., ^J ^ 'f": ""-nine 

commit themselves to battle on the sWrofThl cm.nl"'” - "'il'inely 

This IS an offensive strategy and i, inevitably air?. 7 >"i«ative,_ 

he insurgent. On the national scale this i, ^ 'he iniitativc from 

to select the area of the main effort a ^"V^'f-msurgent is free 

;n.tsj,.mse.f to the i-sur^nA wi„._ or.'h^li^al-^el^lX^t 


he confronts the insu^genT wiih a dilemm'^'”'"'^ 'he loTa/ scale becau?; 
posture of lefving the area and hlinT^!!,"®i ^^"*''<"'80. and thus a 
action on the population. (4) Fulf lo oppose the counter- 

.at Asseut-ff the insurgent is ffuid,' 
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his cfforis on I be popubiion. ihc c«'unlCT-i ns urgent minimises his rigidity and 
mpkes full live of his iisscts. His administrative capabiUlies. his economic resour- 
ces. his infornuiiion and his propaganda media, his military superiority, due to 
heavy weapons and larec units, all of which arc cumbersome and relatively u«. 
less against^ the elusive insurgent, recover their full value. 
lask of obtaininc the suppivrt of a Malic population. (5) SimpiKity.— There is 
almost no intellc'ctual confusion in conventional 

analysed In the course of centuries, and the process of ® 

distinct phases. The student can learn In miliiarv schools what he has to do m 
each Pha^e according to the latesr doctrine. He can also participate in man- 
oeuvres to hav^ practical training- This, unfortunately, is not the ca« with 2* 
ler-insurcencv warfare. There are no field games involving the laslc oj 
he support of ihc rx^pulaiion and there is no buiU-in criteria to assess the 
suits of the games, if there he any. However, simplicity m concept 
lion is still the important requirement for any 

counier-insuraent personnel arc a widely m*>ted group of Xirlf- 

wnrVer^ soldiers . . M'lth enough precision to channel tncir el 
on^in a S[;ec.iof ^ d^vi.ion cf .he overall action ‘"‘o 

Mep^ followine each other in loeical order. 

.aen.«. Thev know a. each Meo what «V,V*he 

In other words, he can command because he can vcrify- 

FttOM STRATEGY TO TACTICS: — When 

rCi 

blems. In order of oMhcVucrril a torces. prcvenilne their rciurn, 

ncMine from an area, the mam b^v ol t c 8 .rackinc the guerrilla remnanis. 

Installing garrisons to prol« and inlcrro- 

hearicd support of the ”5 not an addition 

The expected result. • • .the final clefcat and if one 

hut a multiplicaiiim of all 'he var'ous <^**8 ^ • o’her^ind of warfare, coun- 
is nil, the result will be ml. dirtctJon The problem un- 

tcr-insurffcncv must respect Vasks and rcsoonsibilities can- 

fort unat civ IS not so simple. Hazards arc. oocrations can 

Lt be oca.lv divided be.««n «he .oH-rrs and ^ 
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wnrk safelv with Ihc population. (3) Co-ordinatii.n, The countor-msurgcnt 
leader has ^o take into account the problems of various S'', 
components of his forces before reaching a decision I'"' ^ach 

lions interrelate Intricately, and when their J'-’"??''''' '’f''" T » n s 
other. He has also to co-ordinate, and to elianncli'^ their elTorls ii a •''"t's d 
reclion. Whatever the formula adopted, it would inevitably have- ils n erns and 
demerits and the very best of them would be as good as its members. I he que - 
tion throughout would be, how to make these 'f '1' 

maximum effectiveness in a counier-insurgcncy regardless of iIk psrson.ihty fas 
tore (4) Task of the Armed Forces. The counicr-insurgeiit s armed fortes h.ivt 
to fulfil two different missions, to break the military power of the insurgent .ind 
to ensure safely of the territory and the people in eaeh'area, 1 he eounier-msur- 

cent forces have, therefore, lo be orgjni/ciJ iitio i«o types of units mobik 

units fighting in raihcr convent ional fashion and the static uniis slaying vmUi 
the population in order lo proieei lUcm and to suplcnicnl the political ciTorts. I he 
static units must obviously be thi>sc that kmm the ItK'al siiuation. the popula- 
tion, local problems etc. (5) Weapons Systems. As along as die insurgent has failed 
to build up a powerful regular army, the counter- ins urgcnls h;oe liule, il imy. 
u$o for heavy sophisticated forces designed for convcniionu! warfare. 1 he nn»bile 
units at this stage must be of ihc infantry type. However, they must be adcquaie- 



havc extremely dense signal network. Adaptation to the new tasks w'ould also be 
necessary in the case of static units which would inevitably he confronted with 
a huge variety of non-mllitury tasks to win over iIk suppi>ri of the population. 
(6) Adaptation. In the ultimate analysis, all forces, civil and military, would need 
mental adaptation to their new missions. Reflexes and decisions, considered 
appropriate for the soldier in cimvcntional warfare, and the civilian servanls in 
normal times, would no longer be right and appropriate in counier-insurgcncy 
situation. For instance, a soldier fired upon in conventional warfare, who docs 
not fire back with every available weapon. wi>uld be guilty of dereliction of bis 
duty. However, reverse would be the case in countcr-insurgcncy warfare, 
where the rule Is to apply only minimum of force. *No politics* is ingained re- 
action for the conventional soldier. However, in counter-insurgency warfare, 
the soldier’s job is to help win the support of tltc population, and in so doing 
he has to engage in practical politics. The system of ni Hit ary awards and prorno- 
tion$> such as that in conventional warfare, which would encourage soldiers to 
kill or capture the largest number of enemy and thus induce them to increase (he 
seope and frequency of their military operations, would be disastrous in counter- 
insurgency warfare. The administrator in peace time has to preserve political- 
ly neutral auiludc towards the populaiion. He has, as the saying goes, to lei 
a hundred flowers bloom, a hundred schools of thouglu contend. This however 
cannot be the ease when he is committed to counter-insurgency war and when 
h^is supreme duty is to sec iltat only the right flower blcK>ms and not the weed 
The countcr-msurgcncy government would clearly need leaders who understand 
the peculiar nature of guerrilla war. This can be done either by indo-irination 
and training m the technique of counter-insurgency warfare or bv a orioriiv of 
natural selection or t»rh . . . . both wxiuld be preferable and woiild^ leai? to 
results, at the right time and In the right place, will win. 
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SIR ROBKRT TMOMI*SON’S VlKWI^OiNT 


Sir Robert Thompson’s “Defeating CoiiiiiiunisI Insiirgenc)”, publislicil !>> 
the Institute of Strategic Studies is based on the author’s vkpericnev in Mabui. 
and later in Vietnam, where he was flic Head of the British Adsisor) Mission. 
According to Sir Thompson, tho three domineering ^(ualities in coijii|er*iiisiirgen- 
cy arc patience, determination and olfenshc spirit. lloMvscr, the last has to he 
tempered with dUcretion and has neser lo he used to juscifs operations whieh 
are merely wreckicss or just plain stupid. I he government, coinniitled to 
counter>iiuurgenc\ operations, must neser alhm itself to he diverted, vUIut I is 
counter moves on the part uf the insurgents or Uy crilics on its <mn side, who 
might be anxious to seek simpler and <|uicker solutions. 1 here are no shorl 
cuts and no gimmicks. ICven modern weaponry has gi>en only a marginal ad- 
vantage because guerrillas arc generally armed with captured goteriimcni weap- 
ons. The only two pre ‘requisites and enduring assets are hraiiis and Feet. *1 hey 
arc entirely human. It, therefore, follos^s that Ihe side s^liich lias ils Feet on 
the ground at (he right time and in the right plaec, ssill win. 

Sir Robert Thompson has conicmled that, any scnsihic govcrnmcni should 
attempt to defeat an insurgent moscrnciii during the subsersive build-up phase 
before it enters the guerrilla phase. In case this is not possible, insing to the 
circumstances perhaps, outside the control oi the giwernment, then the nioscincni 
must be defeated as early as ptKsibIc during the guerrilla phase. Any i>nc hav- 
ing any responsibility for dealing with an instirgeiu niovcmcru musi know bis 
enemy and what the enemy K aitcmpimg ui Jo ai alt stages. 'IhK docs not mean 
that those responsible should be solely concerned with counicring the vncniy 
moves. Apart and aside of (his, following basic principles slunild g<oero ci>im- 
ter guerrilla warfare; 


(1) Clear Political Aim: — Any government commit ls*d lo cot in ter gucrriil.i 
warfare must have a clear iHiliiical aim. establish and maintain a frs'c. indepen- 
dent and united country, which is politically and economically stable and viable. 
An insurgent movement K clearly a war for the people. It. therefore, stands to 
reason that government measures muM be directed lo restoring the governing 
authority and law and order throughout the country so that control over the po- 
pulation can be retained and ils support won (2)* Rule of l.aw:— The cover n- 
ment must function in accordance with law. There is a strong icmpiation to ibe 
government forces, while dealing with terrorism and with puerrilla aclions to 
act outside the law . . . the excuse bcinp that tFic* process of l.tw is so ciimk-r- 
somc .... that the normal safeguards in the law for individual .ire not dcsicned 

'O ^ treated a« an outlaw any- 
way, Not on y th^is is normally wrong, but. over a period, it i« bound lo create 
more practical difficulties for the govcrnmcnl. This leads to a situation in wliieh 
officers and officials cease to be responsible for their actions. The result is lint 
instead of an insurgency, there is. lo all intents and purposes, a civil war in be 
^untry in which neither side can claim to be the government. (5) Overall Plan-— 
The government must have an overall plan. This plan ntust cover not lust ih- 
security measures and military operations. It mist also include a^ po ielT 
social, economic, admmisiraiivc, police and other m^^'icur.^c ,.. 1 .^ 1 . 1 P^niKai, 
Abo.. 
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uv|>id duplication of cBorl and ensure that ilwre arc no gaps in the government’s 
fh ** I ' "«>• 'f’a* there should be a proper baliice between 

I he military and civil effort, wnh a complete co-ordination in all fields The 
Mam Aim:— The government muvi ^vc priority to defeating the political sub- 
version, not the guerrillas. This must obviously be the case in the build up staec 
^fore the insurgency starts. This must be the case, despite the fact that ii would 
hold equally good during the insurgency stage. Unless the insurgent’s political 
organisations in the towns and villages are broken and eliminated, the Insur- 
gents and guerrilla units will not be defeated. If the guerrillas can be isolated 
from the population i.e. the little sides removed from the water, then their even- 
tual destruction would become automatic. (5) The Base Areas:— In the guerrilla 
phase of an Insurgency, the go^'e^nment must secure its base areas first The 
principle to a large extent should be to reverse in the build up phase, before the 
open insurgency sians. Considerable attention during this phase should be paid 
to secuniy and economic meavures in the remote rural areas. If, however, such 
preventive action fails, priority in respect of security measures should be given 
to the rnore highly developed areas. These should contain the greatest number of 
population and would be more vital to ihe government from the point of view 
of Its communications and the economy of the country. Besides, more highly 
developed areas of the country would be easier to secure and control and the 
government will, therefore, start the campaign with greater success. This will 
also instill confidence, which would be the most important ingredient for further 
success. Intelligence: — If subversion is the main threat, starling as it does, well 
before an open insurgent', and continuing through it and even afterwards, it 
follows that within the Government, the intelligence organisation is of para- 
mount importance. In fact, no government can hope lo defeat an insurgent move- 
ment unless it gives top priority to intelligence and is successful in building up 
such an organisation. . . 
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SIMPSON'S VlIvW POINT 


ACCOUOING lo Houard R, Simpson of tUc L niled Sluivs; ‘From Ihc <la>s 
of Hie clash of Komun i.egions nilh the nild fribes of Gaul, lo Hie quick and 
deadly ambushes of the Vielnum conHict, there has liven one constant . , . the 
great . . .diHicully experienced by the regular forces. It has been faek of un- 
derstanding of the exact nature and character of guerrilla warfare and correct 
reaction to guerrilla warfare when it is imposed upon them. Cenluries huse 
rolled b) and regular armed forces ha»e seen scores of commitments against the 
guerrillas. However, it has still nut been fulls realised In the vsluhlished aulho- 
rils and the armed forces operating under their commiind that *Kvsoluli»nar> 
\iars have all out emphasis on political action and subversion and tins alone has 
niudc the lask of the eoiinfcr-insurgent the most dillicult ever in histor>. True 
It Is that, in rvevni sears iirniies have been retrained and re*equipped to meet 
Hie cuunter.giierrrila requirements, regulars have been consfuiiHs lectured on the 
wa>s of the guerrillas and how 1 » meet them, special courses with the hcneflts of 
technological data gathering base also been held. Results have fallen short. The 
process still continues and the results fna> still not Ik- equal lo Hie desired 
goals in future. However, in the context of these limitations, it would he worth, 
while to observe certain fundamental points when euiimiilied to counter4n.sur. 
gency warfare. Ihe more important of these points would he; 


la) In a modern guerrilla ssarlarc. the professional soldier inevitably finds 

b'siie is ui-ordinatcd wilh 

political obicciives and plans. The Iradnioiidl procedure ol winning a balllo or 

then turning ihc victory owi to the politicians and 
diplomais at once becomes obsolete m this ccmicxt. lb) I he guerriila tactics aU 
ways call for constant fKililrcwmilil ary actions. I he sounlcr-gucrrilla comman- 
der who may jgrtore this rule may win mtlitaril> only to lind that his victory 
has been annu led by the political triumph of ihc guerrillas, fc) Traililioiially 
the professional reguulr is more mclined and tempted u» undcr-csiimatc the uucr- 

tln^ r’h.* not appear to impress as a real soldier because he 

t oes not light according lo the book. The professional miliiury oibcer who finds 
himself suddenly projected into the role of counlcr-guerrilfa comn^^^^^^ 
out adequate training and preparation, would soon bccin to suffer from Vrusie 
auons commor, .o this lypc of war. His n.assivc po«?rfi.l fore" cloZ/u and 
in M ^ ‘’u' large convciuional .iperalions will mwi, bcconic u liabilitv 

be as imporrani lo .he coumcr-gucrrilla commander as aasTTjl^f; ^^^av.our can 
action in reaching the people. The more wide snrend ^ P^'gramme of civic 
most the more difficult and frusiral^rare the dadvVi.. "’“'cmenl, the 

countcr-guerriila. The hum drags ,il!®,hrou-h for Luf.. ‘-“ii^idual 

of extreme physical hardship, with the sniiir or ih^ ‘"’‘icr conditions 

Jead and woimdcd. The desire to "triKcL- ^ 'oil in 
whelming and the result of such a fixation ranges front confofw" ? 

'ages to unwarranlicd beatings and useless wli. sJcslruelion of vil- 

baa becomes tainted, his useless and his hooh Cs XdcJ iruTem"p:;-"fi“ 
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The prime benefit that an effective counter-guerrilla force can offer to the 
population is security. With guaranteed security, the people become more wtlling 
to come forward with information. However, it has to be understood that security 
is much more complicated than throwing a temporary ring of riflemen around 
villages. Populations involved in guerrilla war situations want true security . . . 
security not only against raids and exhortations by the guerrillas, but also against 
mistreatment by (he government forces and the armed bands that often prolife- 
rate on the fringes of an insurgency, (g) As in purely military aspect of ^erriUa 
operations, new methods have to be developed to meet the changing situations 
when dealing with the population. The diverse nature of guerrilla war calls for 
extreme flexiblliiy on the part of the counter*guerri]la. He has to think like the 
enemy, have an undcrsiarraing of the enemy problems and psychological atti- 
tudes and be ^fted with an inordinate amount of patience. The most essential 
quality to the makeup of a competent counter-guerrilla force and its leaders is 
patience, (i) As at present, there is perhaps no entity quite so vulnerable to Mer- 
rill a action as the modern city. It may not be easy to imagine what a well co- 
ordinated violent action could mean in terms of utilities destroyed, communica- 
tions disrupted, administrative service paralysed and civilians terrorized, wound- 
ed and killed. True it is that, in an urban atmosphere the guerrilla, like a cha- 
meleon, has to undergo several changes to fit into his new environment. Also, 
he has to face a far more subtle and complicated set of physchological pressures 
than his countcr-parl operating from a mountain or a jungle base. However, the 
work of the counter-guerrilla also becomes highly complicated in urban opera- 
tions. He has to move and fight in a jungle of property. 
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JULIAN pa<;et\s view point 


WRITING on Tighling the Imurgcnts*, Col. luiian Pagcl of Grcal Brilaln 
TT has observed, •The first essential in aits counter inMirgenc) Is (hat the po- 
litical and the military aims should be agreed b> all evince rued from tile very 
start and should be clearly stated in a directive. As the military aim K depen- 
dent on political considerations it K essential that the politieurdirective should 
clearly stale Ihwe points .... the purpose and scope of military operations the 
short term political and militarv aims of the guverninc campaign und finallv the 
long term political aim which it is hoped to achieve. 

FUNDAMENTAL RflQUIREMtNTSr^AII cminicr-insurgciivy lurccs 
have certain essential rcquiremenis, in the same way as ihc insurgciiis have 

These requirements are; {A) Civil And Military Undcr;.landing: Civil gov- 

ernmem and military operations must be part ol one plan against a cunuium 
enemy. There is no purely mdiiary batticlield in counu-r insurgency warfare and 
the campaign can be won only by combined civil and military elfoi is. I here are 
three essential circumstances under which this undcrsiandiiig can be achieved 
They arc:- (a) The government must in the very initial stage declare its naiionai 
policy and at the same define the military role in ihal |Hdicy, <hj A uiulied ciun- 
mand, with the direction and control of tin* campaign in the hands id one nel- 
son, must be established- Only in this way can complete muiiial ci'iilidencc he 
eosurefl ana a firm control ol the campaign maintained, (c) I here must be clo- 
sest possible co-ordination between the Armed Forces, ihc Police, the Govern- 
rneni departments and the inielligcnce organisation, bmh civil and military. Above 
all there must be one effective machinery to ensure full eonsuliaiion and co- 
ordination bM ween civil and military during the campaign m» that the decisions 
taken arc swiftly and effectively implcmenictl. (B) Command and ControF^ln anv 
couniw-msurgcncy campaign, a special command and control sirueture is re- 
'"tv authorities involved and the problems ol pr<>,>cr co- 

Jhat however, must be without prejudice to the lundameiiial faci 

ha military operations arc always subjeci to political considerations. (Cl Good In. 

mtclligcncc must cover a wide ficUl and deal, not 
operation, organisation and capabilities of the insurgents hut must 

ihcif minds, their mentality^ and ihcir mo- 

pfS'rxss -srs-sz .'XSt. t srs 'r'F 

vas sf F“ 

arnvaJ. On arrival, the force mu.i have loca 1® mobiliif n ''fe-' 

emergency to date has been the value of mob le am ° 

*bJ>ty to penetrate deep into the guerrilla Wrri.ory and®®.hen 'cn.^ploy"'S^rrma 
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ladies against (hem, (K) Traininj^: — Counicr-in^ur|cncy warfare h highly spe- 
fised subject, calling for continual siudy and praciicc. To be fuHy cfTcctivc. train' 
ing ha«i to be carried out joinily by all (hose directly concerned, both with civil 
and miliTary. This would apply (o planning MafT work just as much as to opcra> 
lionul techniques. Training has (o include a thorough knowledge of the probable 
enemy, his methods and his weaknesses, as well as a siudy of the civil aspects 
of cold war campaigning, so that all ranks understand the problems c>f civil uu* 
Ihorilics and appreciate their aims, OPERATIONAL TECTINIQLKS:— Insur- 
gents cannot be defeated bv conventional warfare techniques. A completely 
fresh approach is required. The most difliculi task in counter-insurgency war- 
fare is to make contact with the insurgents and kill them in battle. This requires 
a totally disproportionate effort for every insurgent eliminated in this way and 
this is a lengthy and laborious prcKCss. The better method is to make il impos- 
sible for the insurgents to fichi and this can be done by depriving the insurgents 
of (hose essentials on which they depend to survive. Following would be the 
essentials to he denied to tlte insurgents: — 


Support of the Populailont — The population of any country suf- 
fering an insurgency will normally fall into four categories , . . active willing sup- 
porters of the insurgents, active loyalists, those who give (l>cir support to the 
insurgents only out of fear of the consequences and those who arc not subject (o 
intimidation but who nevertheless sit firmly on the fence, wailing to sec which 
side it would be best for (hem to jump in due course. The aim of the govern- 
mcn( musr he to persuade 'or to force the last two categories to cease support- 
ing the insurgents and to transfer their loyalty to the government. The methods 
to be used must be based on the ‘carrot and slick’ technique and they must he 
used with great skill and subtcliy. Bases:— Guerrillas invariably need bases from 
which to operate and orcanisc and control their movement, iust as a diver at- 
tacked by an octopus will attack the beast's head rather than trv to cut of ciieh 
icn’acic, Similarly the counter insurgent forces have to make the enemy bases 
ihcjr first priority target in preference to pursuing individual cangs. Operations 
against the in urgent bases invariably depend on giwd in tel licence They are 
therefore, successful only in the later staecs of a campaign. Where Insurecnl 
bases are deliberately set up astride an international border, special political 
action would be needed. Moblllly:— The basic principle for euerfilln forces is 
to avoid set-piece battles and to rciv on harrasvnc. hit and run tactics It is 
therefore, greatly to the advantage of the counter- ins urgency forces if thev can 
guerrilla of their freedom of movement and thereby the ability to 
strike, lo achieve this would require a combinaiion of defensive and nffon 

Guerrillas depend on the local popu- 

,E' .'j.,'"; r, ir 

pi: "srs 

cst and cheapest methods of winning the war ^The mnrat^ -ii . ^ 

any insureent force depends on hlyinl a ^rl ? J 

which to fichi. and also a belief that they are on ^ cause for 
therefore be .he (a.k of ,he c?i.n.er-iil«reen. fo?^ 

.he cau.e of the guerrillas and shake .heir ^11 an 5 ^e.l°mlna«on ,o fight.”'"'''" 
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horn at Ihc liandv iif MVi«h| llroihers of 
rcvolIi?MTioI^* Anisic*. . ImmwflalcJy, the niiKlHn potential of this 

Ihl i!!? I neither viMuUced nor reaJised even by the nioM 

thoughlM mililar) planners. However, when it became a military weapon nnd 

of 'A^rpowe? "?n7he “hM**?®"***"? Services, it wav civen the name 

«f • . In the initial stages, air power was defined as the total iihiliiv 

InThU con^« meaning was gfven to this broad d”ftnition* 

its miUtary will via medium oM^^^ *Thl mill!' 

assertion of ihU will was the air force whl^ ^r instrument for Ihc 

to implement national policies and In time of war I 
air . . . the condition in which the initfa^g power* 

gallon and denied the s«mc 10 (he enemy.’”"" "“»*• 

However, in (fe pos’l-w/r ;.a ', o?rVo4Tr.s b^mJ“ 

part of (he military machines ot all the countries »hi*h* '®*®"**®* “"<* integral 

imperialist heels and bad no so»«i« s,a^, „f“ "*''® under (he 

ned craft’ like rockets, missiles Ton?, hufe Jhe '^^"",- 

States of America and the Soviet Union, the air to^ f/ Uniled 

are fho manned aircraft. In the post-war years ih^ ^ 

us part m all thd local and KmiM conBkteT^i 

in the weapons systems of the world as the decisi.f retained its pride of place 
conhnue to have I. o,™ pecn.iar 
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IMPACT ON WAR:— Effective from I he very hour of ris conversion fnicj 
a niilrtary weapon system, air power brought about a whole-sale revolution 
in the nature, character, extent and in tensity of war. With immediate effect i 
with the toueh of a magic wand, it may be said, warfare became truly unlimhed 
and three dimensional. It no longer involved the clash of armies and navies 
in the old and traditional manner, restricted and confined to what were known 
as the ^firing lines* or the ^battle zones*. Air power carried it to the entire 
surface of the earth. Racing across the endless reaches of the sky. aircraft 
demonstrated the capabilities of encompassing into the orbit of active militarv 
operations, areas miles and miles behind the bring lines or the battle /ones an I 
carrying the ravages of wur to combatants and non-combatants alike. With 
the air weapons included into the military machines of the warring nations, the 
entire globe was shrunk into one 'ingle operational theatre and elements of sur- 
prise, mobility manocuver and strike and fire power were given entirely new 
meaning and purpose. Whatever the significance and Importance of armies and 
navies still, war in essence became air war only. 


AIR SPACE:— Until the advent of the aircraft, the sovereignity of nations 
was restricted to the landmass inhabited by them and under their effective socio- 
political control. Although warships and submarines had carried the war to 
the high seas and below the surface (»f the h'gh seas, no attempt was made by 
the warring nations to project their sovereignity to the high seas. This, how- 
ever. was not the ease with the air space. With the aircraft becoming operation- 
al in the military way, the sovcrcigniiy of the warring nations w'as extended to 
the air space over their national territories and no military aircraft could cross 
mto other territories without mutual and reciprocal agreements and treaties 
In the absence of such agreements or treaties, the intrusion of aircraft consti- 
tuted an act of hostility a ‘violation’ of the air-<pacc. . . .and could as such 

he interccpicd and shot even in pcac^ time. In the time of war. any massive 
intrusion was given the name of air invasion and all nations had the rrolu of 
nghtmg back this invasion as they would in the ease of land forces. 


COMMAND OF THE AIR Basic and fundamental to all air operations 
jn war has been and continues to be. what has since been known as ihc com- 

conventional and traditional sense, bv command of the 
air IS meant being in a po.silion lo gain and retain the uninterrupted ahIHts 
o fl> and deliver dcstrucHve war materials at the desired targets and to den v 

s es?entiarf^^^^^^^^^ nattonKnee which 

iLted r w "P«f»''on« cftn stdrt without being sub- 

itfl punishment and damage, it is considered absolutely n«eL 

one Of m combination of the following meth^s ^ maintained by any 

(a) Possessions of numerical str^rnnh of the milTion •%. • 

range, pay load capacity and operationaj eaceDenr^^f Ih^ 

an air defence blanket around national and friendlv liJT ‘ (b) Create such 
e«ec«ve ov.. ,^-V 
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first instance and Then in the air< H they are able to take off and ioiit the battle 
. .destroy his means of production and communication and neutralise bb air 
bases and supporting facilities. (d> Maintain the battle without any interference 
bv the encmv as this alone would permit the commanders to build up thdr sup« 
plies and reinforcements necessary for the continuation of the battle without 
permittine anv strategica] and tactical advantages to operate in favour of the 
cnemv. (e) Prevent the enemy from maintaining the battle and thereby render 
him unable to build tip adequate supplies for hb forces on land, on the high 
seas and in the air. All these measures, in conjunction with ocher realities and 
peculiarities of the situation, will alone bring about the total elimination of the 
encmv sources of air power capabilities. .. .his aircraft, hb factories, air sup- 
ply depots, pilot training centres and everything else which goes to constitute 
his usable air pow'er located deep in the heartland of his territory. 


CHARACTFRISnCS OF AIR POWER:— The military realities of today 
have placed the highest premium on the peculiar characteristics of air forces. 
In order that air forces can play their rightful role in the achievement of national 
objectives In a modem war. they must have the following characteristics which 
combine in themselves the most effective and also the most economical means 
of applying military forces against the enemy. 


Range:- -f>pcraiing air forees must be able to reach out and hit the enemy 
forces wherever on earth or in the air they may be. Weapon delivery systems, 
therefore, must have sufficient range to do this job. Systems that have been 
coming into being have all along stressed this factor, both in terms of lerrestr’al 
geocraphy and of space, (b) Mobility:— By mobility is meant that selected forew 

must be able to move out safely on extremely short notice and operate in 

new locations without permitting the enemy forces to lake up defensive posi- 
tions. Mobility, in another and. perhaps, in broader, sense means l^hc abilit^y 
lo cover one hundred per cent of the surface of the earth wtlhoui the 
lions of geography or political boundaries. It is this get up and go quau y 
that characterises is shown up in a combination of rnanned 
pons and the means of using them togther. Flexibility is fcvyled m atr forces 
in their capacity to react instantaneously, accuraiclv and re lably to meet va^ 
Ing demands for air forces to be used bv themselves or in 
other services, with precisely the necessary amount of 
the nature and character of war. From dispersed basis around the 
of enemy territory, elements of air power most be ^^ilei^oncemraic on target ^ 
that cannot be reached by an other military means. 

forces must be able to hit targets anvwbcre «« ‘^^;^2«=sions ^HiU also"s 
and thereby compres*; .J'^ne «alc and span of d« sions. 
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then adds up to the simple fact that air forces can gel through natural or defen- 
sive barriers and deliver Ihetr destructive fire power or accomplish any other 
military mission assigned to them. Volume of Fire Power: — Bv volume of fire 
power, which must be overwhelming, is meant the capac'iy to place weapons on 
targets with the necessary accuracy reqitlred. By this is also meant the hich 
rate or launch and the ability to use the maximum power weapons possible 
under the circumstances. It is in these systems that the air forces must cxccM. 


AIRCIAFT TYPE, , . .BIRTH CRITERIA: — Air power cannot perform 
its combat duties unless the new types are brought into existence to meet the 
changing demands. It is on account of this vital necessity that the growing 
air forces of the world have seen a bewildering generation of new aircraft com- 
ing into existence. It has been conceded that the process by which the new 
aircraft are developed and launched Is extemely complex. It involves the pro- 
fessional knowledge, work and intutive judgement of top experts. It has fur- 
ther been conc^ed (hat every new generation of aircraft is brought into the 
overall inventories in accordance with a general plan and in response to specific 
requirements. As a matter of process, the general procedure for the new gen- 
eration of aircraft requirements begins with the recognition of the need f<ir » 
follow on or the new aircraft in being. The origin of this rcttuircmcni stems 
from a continuous evaluation of the current systems and their capabilities, the 
***^f®« character, extent and intensity of the new threats, technological progress 
and the mission characteristics. Concept formulation Is alwa>'s an csscnlfal 

pre-requisilc of what the new aircraft must be how fast they would go. 

what would be their pav load etc. These and other performance parameters 
are most carefully established. Apart and aside of this, most careful considcr- 
atiori 15 given to the nature and character of the enemy threat. Task force 
stand orT distances, missjon profiles and a number of other factors also enter 
tnlo the analysis. The derivation of these and other factors result In a stnte- 
men* of ^rforniance of f.clore laid out in a logical order. Among other 

'"'® cons'Jeraiion. the most important 
IS the vulnerability factor. This is based on attrition experienced by various 

, T**® «**oic problem of redueme aircraft 
o"®' It ts a process of lessons derived from one 
caS TP*®’'' '“[^'vabilily in future. Aircraft vulncrabililv 

can be reduced by several ways other than addinc armour plating Avionic 
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devices, attenlion to reduced size and cross section control of infra-red emis- 
sions, mechanical designs, including the number of engines, addition of re- 
dundant control system and the shielding of vital components behind less vital 
ones are the most important of such ways. The consideration of aircraft mam- 
lainsblUty has also to receive maximum consideration. The growing complexi- 
ties of aircraft and weapons systems has caused musi greater attention to be p:iid 
In improved accessibility of components and maintance factors, Ii i' concede;! 
that many of the features which improve accessibility of components and sim- 
plicity on servicing are not conducive to the achievement of the minimum air- 
craft vulnerability. $o here again, trade offs ore most closely examined to 
ensure the best compromise. 


TASK OF AIR POVICR: — The lorcmosi task of any air power, in a c<m 
flict. whatever, Us nature, character, ex ten: and intensity, is to safeguard friend I 
forces, supporting installations and posser centres .md its own self fr<im ih 
enemy air attacks and fight to (he total elimination of the enemy lighting cupa 
bilities. Air and surface forces, when committed to action in a thentre o 
operations, are charged with the accomplishing of these tasks wi«hin their in 
he rent capabilities. The security of (he theatre of operations. Us gcogr.iphj 
its people and its military forces, is the re>ponsjbjli.y of both air and surtac 
forces. Air forces provide security from air attacks by the destruction of th 
enemy air forces and with impenetrable invulnerable air defences. If the sUua 
tion permits, or the strategy is properly designed, arr forces also provide stralc 
glc security to the theatre of operations. This security comes from the dccKiv 
destruction and disorganisation of the approaching enemy armies befiirc ihc> 
engage the friendly ground forces In a climatcrlc act on. The elTectlveness of 
such air action Is directly pompon ional to time, space and fire power available 
for air attacks. 


TWO BATTI.ESt — Air power has two battles to fight. In lliv first in- 
stance. ir has to beat (he enemy in the air and only (hereafter turn to intervene 
m the land-sea fighting. Air power, therefore, has first to secure air domin- 
ance, provide protection to national and friendly ground and surface forccN and 
then assist them m their free operations. In other wt>rds. the first essential 
task of ajf power is a r defence, it is only when air defence is established 
only when fighter protection is secured for the air bases, for land and surface 
^rccs and for the sources and centres of producing and other supporting ele- 
ments. . . .that air arm can turn to the offensive. Clearly, offensive arm of air 

the field. Allack aviation ^ **'''*' his arntics in 

strategic points which coold be most eiletSive^ly atTack^^d'f L^Tow t.h ad^fb^ 
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Ninail iasi Hying planes. When bombers were employed on long ranee mis- 
>u>ris. against imporiam targets rn ihc enemy's heartland, they generally flew 
IQ large formations at very high altitudes in order lo ^ beyond the effective 
sinu-aircrafl fire range. They were also accompanied by fighter aircraft for de- 
fence agamsi intercept aircraft. When the missions required precision bomb- 
ing. attacks were generally carried out during daylight hours. When, however 
the missions insolved saturation bombing of an area, operations were generally 
conducted during hours of darkness. In either case, the objective sought was 
to milict the very maximum damage possible under the circumstances Until 
recently, muliimission aircraft capable of performing both fighter and attack roles 
in all weather and terrain conditions and in day light and hours of darkness 
wire not considered achicvab|c. This seemingly Impossible task has since 
been accomplished. Multimission aircraft have now grown to dominate all 
the air forces of the world and air operations are no longer subject to earlier 
limitai.ons. Although the context to the earlier missions has remained un- 
altered. the weapon system have changed beyond recognition. 

DLPLOYMENTi — Never an easy task even before, deployment of air 
forces in battle has become an extremely complicated process. This complica- 
lums have stemmed from the fact that, in air warfare, sharp delineation of objec- 
tives is critical on account of the mobility and fire power of modern air forces 
which has opened up many opportunit’es for their offensive employment. At 
the same lime, the nature of the enemy and the immediate and secondary 
threats that he may pose to national and friendly forces, demand action that 
may distract full commitment of ones' own forces. Opportunities and vulnera- 
bilities, capabilities and war objectives; therefore, govern the strategy of the 
deployment of air forces. The determination of the relative vulnerability of 
the various segments of the enemy structure is a process ofl weighing probable 
effects against capabilities to inflict damage, fn the presence of the enemy 
a r, land and sea forces, national and friendly air forces may be employed against 
the personnel and organic equi^mtent of the enemy. This may be done simul- 
taneously. or in turn, according to the immediacy and intensity of threats that 
they may po^ lo the capabHities of the national and friendly atr forces, Fur- 
ther. there would be battle areas, supplies, communication and control systems, 
common to two or more of the enemy forces, which may be destroyed or in- 
terdicted. Finally, there would be national, industrial, social and political con- 
trol systems that may be destroyed. Finally, the commulative effects of these 
combined actions may be eitploited, *n conjunction with propaganda, to obtain 
dedrabic psychological effects. 

ELEMENTS OF AIR POWER (GENERAL):^ According to Asher L«e, 
'Air power Ls, after all, condftioned by the number of high grade machioes and 
crew end the amount of modern equipment available to accomplish the mis- 
sions assigned. It depends on weather, enemy strength, enemy iaielligence and 
a host of other unpr^ictable feclors.* According to John C. Cooper, another 
noted US scholar in the field of aviation and aviation literature; ^e elements 
of aviation capacity lo fly are of two kinds,, .those that determine its resent 
usable national air power and those additional elements which measure its 
potential eir power over a long period. The former are the visible and ac- 
quired nations I dvsets. while the later arc those underlying ^factors which make 
possible the continued existence of air power over a long period. Hie l^er 
include, geographical conditions, resource*, characteristics of the population, 
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standard ot Industrial development and governmental polices. Of the long range 
iactor which govern the g^o»th and decUne of air ^wer, none ls tm- 

portant than the attitude ot the government which has the rcspon.silnlil> of 
directing national aclivities.* 


ELEMENTS OF AIR POWER (FUNCTIONAL):— Air power has three 
distinct luoctlonal elemcols.. each having a sphere of iK own activil.j hul 
capable of merging into a joint activity any time circumstances demand. Ihese 
elements are military, civil and industrial. 


MILITARY ELEMENTS: — Functionally Ihe military elements of air power 
perform two basic roles... the combat role and Ihe supporting and logistic 
role. The combat role consbts of two tasks.. . Ihe strategic oirvnsisc lask and 
the air defence task. No matter how the air arms arc organised (and air or- 
ganisations change with a fair degree of frequency), these tasks have to be per- 
formed If the military air has to do Us job- Together, these tasks make the funda- 
mental air missions of imposing the maximum destruction of the enemy v.Mr- 
making capacity. Military air operations alsi> fall into two categories . . . . 
Strategic Air Operations and Tactical Air Operations. Strategic Air Operations 
are the activities directed against encmt targets independent of the siirfuce 
effort. Tactical Air Operations are those conducted in direct support of Ihe 
surface (land or sea) effort. These terms arc nccessariU broad, hut a vast ma- 
jority of air operations are classified under one of them. 


STRATEGIC AIR OFFENSIVE TASK:~In the Strategic Air Offensive 
Task, force is concentrated in the atomic mailed hst that is the. core of modern 
Air Power. Strategic A r Forces arc used primarily against the material foun- 
tain heads of the enemy war-making capacity. Owing to the location of the 
targets, relative to the surface areas of the bailie, the operations of the stniiegic 
air forces are generally independent of army or naval operations. In order that 
the strategic air forces can successfully carry out the mission of Inflicilng punMi- 
ment unacceptable to the enemy, they must have the ranges necessary for the 
lask. the ability to accomplish the attack missions after reaching the target areas 
and the means to protect themselves from enemy attack while cn route and In 
action. In other words, they must combine In themselves the characteristics of 
speed, range, armament payload and the capabilitv to hit the target, despite all 
the defensive measures bv the enemy. 


The choice of strategic bombing targets is always deeply affected by enemy 
defences, target priorities and by the state of intelligence of the enemy Wea- 
ther has long since ceased to be vital factor that it used to be. Radar bomb- 
mg aids have since improved very greatly. In consequence, heavy and devast- 
aljng pin-pojnt bombing in clear visibility have become relatively less im- 
portant. With the atomic bombs, and later hydrogen bombs, (and now with 
rockets and missiles) area ^mbmg has come into its own. So much so that 

^3t long-range bombing of civilian population and 
policrievel ^ ^ separated in the future, at any rale, at the 


Whatever its sigriificance and importance otherwise, air warfare ihcoreiici 
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with the invention of the misstlc armed with nuclciir warhead. Until the ad- 
vent of the misMie, the proponents of Air Power had maintained that if a 
nation had enough aircraft armed with powerful explosives, the Air Power 
could itself be decisive- This theory lingered on even when the atomic bombs 
were dropped on Japan and still later when the development of the infinitely 
more powerful Hydrogen Bomb seemed at least to bring At Power to its 
own, with the aircraft as the final arbitrator in war, capuhle of defeating the 
most powerful country by means of a devastating nuclear offensive. The ad- 
vent of missile has since changed the concept for iw<i fundamental reasons; 
(a) The development of the anti 'Aire raft missile togeiher with sophisticated 
warning and control .system, has proceeded at .such a pace fln?t aircraft can no 
longer penetrate the enemy defence syslem with the vase and effectiveness that 
they could do earlier. Under the circumstances, aircraft can no longer pro- 
vide a viable means of delivery for a strategic nuclear offensive ugalnsi full- 
scale modern defences, (bf The inicr-cnntincntal ballistic missile, armed with a 
nuclear warhead, ha.s emerced to progressbely replace the sfrategic hemlier. 
Even if (he bomber can still claim to have some liiinled penetrative ahilitv. 
it has become increasing! > superfluous bceausc of the much greater penetra- 
tive abllitv of the missile. 


TACTICAL OFFENSIVE TASK: — Primary function <»! the Tactical Air 
Force is to defeat the enemy action by decisive applxalism of its versatile fire- 
power and large radius of action. For its mission customarily csiublishcd in co- 
operation with friendly ground and surface forces, the specialised task of Tacti- 
cal Ail Forces Is to control the air, vital to the battle area and to exploit the 
control by Interdiction of communications and movement aiul by the dcsiruc- 
non of enemy forces and their support elements. The Tactical Air Forces also 
augment the strategic defence of the areas abroad into which their clemenK are 
deployed. In a general war. they join the strategic offensive. Operaifng from their 
forward stations, they take out assigned psinions of the enemy war-niakine cupa- 
btlities. In a hmiicd war. these elements, alrcadv deployed, hold their positions 
01 guard against spreading the war. With many diverse missions u> perform Tac- 
tical Air Force must have versatile capabiliiics. It must be able u> <iperaic re- 
gardless of the weather and other barriers. 

The provision of air support for the ground battles of an army has chunced 
Its bases more often than any other department of Air Power during the Dosl- 

operations in support of army were 
nf to rcconnaissaocc. Later during the war, the techniques 

of ground straffing and bombing troops emerged slowly in a primitive form 

of transport machines to fetch and^carry wSunied men or 
viial supplies or (o air-drop troops in an emergency. Nor were ihcro forces of 
strategic bombers lo ihrcalcn or destroy enemy lines of con municaliortuffi 
p“P Between the uwo wZ ^hi ma or funcl 

and Power were keenly debated by military strategist. Unlike Encland 

and America. Russia. Germany and Japan, looked ipon air power mainlv*’,s ^ 
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artillery In the earlv nn<t x^a.- ‘o^ncd infantry and fast moving 
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be much aJlcied in future. Eaxiy in 1952, thCk United Stales Air Force activated 
the hrst known squadrons of tactical pilotless aircraft. These aircraft which 
were in fact guided missiles were revolutionary weapons which could be launch- 
ed and guided to their targets by ground control, l^h by day and night. Their 
erew were not airmen strictly but ground tacticians who assembled this ground- 
ed missile, checked it, calibradcti its electronic equipment and then launched 
und guided it to the target to which it could fly at supersonic speeds. There was 
one development of tactical air support which was little used in World War 11 
or in Korea. This development came with the single intruder plane to harass 
the enemy movement and communications at night or in bad weather. The next 
stage of revolutionary development in the matter of tactical support to the ground 
and surface forces came with the dawn of atomic power. In the initial stages, 
the cautious approach to their employment was dictated by the fact that the 
enormous expense of making these weapons made careful planning of their use 
under army auspices, a vital necessity. This later became more vital because 
Arnty reconnaissance aircraft had to be flown by pilots, who, if not the members 
of the ground formations, had at any rate, to be well versed in their needs. Fur- 
ther, the use of tactical atomic weapons required spotting of the atomic artillery 
of the highest quality. Selection of targets for tactical atomic bombers called 
for very special care in reconnaissance, target intelligence, routing and escort 
and use of radio counter-measures, which had till then been mainly associated 
with strategic bombing. The combination, of atomic shells, guided missiles and 
helicopter reconnaissance units meant that the tactical support of the army no 
longer called for building of emergency airstrips and airflelds and flying large 
ground staffs, to the forward air bases. Loads and ordinary flelds could replace 
air bases. And this has not been the *flnalc' to further breakthroughs in the 
operational techniques and capabilities of the Tactical Air Forces (Sco also *Posb 
War Air Forces). 


AIR DEFENCK TASK?— Air defence task is just what its name implies 
‘active and assertive air prolcctlon of the areas, inslaUations and forces that are 
considered vital to national defence*. Total Defence has along been a fatal alti- 
tude in warfare. It is Indeed infinitely more so in air warfare wherein total de- 
fence has not and will not be possible or practicable. Air warfare experts have 
conceded most readily that, whatever its significance and importance to a peo- 
ple committed to war, the general position of air and ground launched mjssiles. 
capable of policing the entire continents ... has been and will, perhaps, always 
remain far beyond the economic and operational capabilities of even the mwt 
powerful nation on earth. The main difficulty in this regard has been ^ 
continue to be the continuous drastic reduction in the margin of saleiy proviaea 
by time and distance. While conceding that total air defence has only been ana 
will not be possible in any foreseeable future, air warfare 
carded the defensive as completely useless. On the contrary. i„ 

that, despite the complexity, air defence has many pmnts 
stance, w^^lh an efficient early warning system, it can delect the 
craft iii time to counter their attack. Althou^. bombers h®'" ®" " 

number of routes to high priority targets, 'hfy »PP™*=^,/,^'r^ournW 

and thus expose themselves to counter attack. This ^^fenswe attack would not 
merely be a token effort, because modem air defence weapons have also reach 
ed an extremely high level of effectiveness. 

As at present, there are two fundamental approaches to air defence. Both 
are considered equally imporlant and necessary. One is to Pro'^^', 
installations and forces with an efficient air defence system, and the other is to 
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build an offensive arm capable of atiacking Uk; enemy air forces and iheir feeder 
elements right at their sources of origin. This concept has been advanced be- 
cause there is no adequate solution to the air defence problem. The only certain 
way for a nation committed to air warfare to slop strategic enemy bombardment 
is to engage its own forces to strategic bombardment and thus immobilise inc 
enemy forces. This school of thought includes the prem:sc that, if two svarring 
nations have siraicgic air forces, the first target for each would and must be ihc 
other’s ability to employ such forces. However, whatever the context, modern 
defence action, in the context of atomic and hydrogen explosives, rockets and 
guided missiles, moving at supersonic speeds, must bo truly split sccc'nd and 
must operate at maximum efficiency in its four basic functions. .Retting its 
Information about the cnemv, transmitting it to the echelons concerned, taking 
necessary actions, putting it in a form to help quick decisions to be made and 
finally allocating, operating and controlling the air defence weapons against the 
threatened attack. The system of piloting incoming aircraft bv h;mcl, and using 
the human voice on telephone, invariably meant an unacceptable loss of lime and 
inevitable confusion and inadequacy. As at present, electronic means of collect- 
ing and transmitiing data information throughout the air defence system has be- 
come a paramount necessity. Aclunll.v, there is now the vital need of an electro- 
nic brain to be brought into the modern air defence s>sicin. 

in their own cautious way. air warfare experts have conceded that what- 
ever the nature, character, scope and extent of air defence system devised, ii 
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will suffer from its inherent handicaps. In the firs! insiancc, the aUackcr will 
always have the ioUiativc. He will also have the choice of time, place and means 
of attack. Under the cireumstances. the hiegcsl problem for defence would ^ 
to discover the aiiaek at the earl'cst possible momem. The effort may never be 
free from technical difficulties. For instance, the best of radar system may not 
be able to distinguish friend from foe. 1l may suffer from susceptibilities to In- 
terference and inability to cope with the curvature of the earth. In order to plug 
the gaps so created, it may become necessary to rigidly control all friendly civi- 
lian and military air traffic- ... a measure which may not be to the taste and 
liking of friends and allies, and may actually damage friendship or alliance. 


AIR DEFENCE OPERATIONS 


A IR defence operations are of two kinds. Active .Kir Defence Opcraiinns 
which arc conducted b> combat aircraft and Passise Air Defence opera* 
tions which are non>combatan| Is pc and are conducted bs civilians in conjunc- 
tion with the combat aulhority. 

ACTIVK AIR DFFFNCK: — Fundanicni»ll>. Aclivv .Kir Defence Opera- 
tions arc directed to preven’ing hostile air attacks by destroying the enemy air 
forces and supporting potential on the ground or in the making. This is the 
mam strategy behind raids on aerodromes, living fields, aircraft factories, etc. 
This IS the task of bnmhurdment asiation. Iniclligcnec in regard to the slrcncih. 
location, defensive capabilil'es and take off periods of the enemy aircraft are 
vital to the success of this type of operations. The next most cITeelive means of 
preventing hostile air attack is. to intercept the invading forces and destroy them 
More they conic within the striking distance of their ohicctivcs. This constitutes 
fhc, outer ring of the Act he A Jr Defence. The objective of this type of opera- 
tion is to subject the invading aircraft to continuous attacks from as fur oui as 
possible as they approach their targets. The mMon of this type of fire is to dis- 
orgnisc the attacking force by shoo'inp down as many bombers as possible 
^forc they reach the bomb release-line or at least u> cause them to flv so high 

effective iH.mbing. Anii-aircruft 
artillery and guided missiles thus constitute the minor rinc of ihc Active 

sls^m^Th*ls7ndr"^i dcfcncc operations K the l‘:ariv Wurnlng 

bysfem. This indeed s the very firM rcauircmcni. Although Early Warninc Svs- 
tern operates primarily as a parr of Aefive Air Defence SvNiem yet ii serves ^o 

industrial establishments of the approach of the 
hostile aircraft so that they can take appropriate steps for cffccile^ Passive Air 

serves both active and pa^siv^aiV 

garded as the most v lal connc^'line link hciwem thr* a . i 

ons Earlv W3rmne System lo te n 

possible communications system To be of ^ ‘he speediest 

lection system .must be as-c.^rl evaluawd .nd u"*" 

manner possible. Further this infnrmaiinn m, ?'i2, '‘^•’'ii'llttd m the speediest 
in the shortest linie"limi, p^^^We^nd ?ns7rue.ions’’'^^^ 
accurately to enable the field commandcre to maV^ r ^ rap-dly and 

situations and direct air battles to the grcalLsi^ '•’c 

defence objectives. greatest good and advantage of the air 
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PASSIVK AIR DKFICNCK: — The Ihree-fold purpose of Passive Air De» 
fence has dlMAis been and continues to bej (I) To prevent, as far as possible, 
cnsualfies among the Chilian population from air attacks. (2) To maintain pub- 
lic morolc and to ensure the uninterrupted and orderly progress of industries 
specially the feeder industries. (3) To limit, as far as humanly possible, the 
extent of damaec to property front air bombardment and thus prevent dislocation 
of war effort. In order to attain these objectives, H is vital to organise and tram 
I he public generally as to the powers and limitations of air attacks, the means 
and methods of protection against consequences of such attacks and to organise 
the community so that effective steps can always be taken with maximum ease 
and efficiency to protect life and property. Organisationally, the Passive Air 
Defence Is the ta<k of Civil Defence Authority under whose overall direction and 
guidance all possible preventive and protective steps are taken. These steps ge- 
nerally arc: Prcsenihc Measures: — To forestall air attacks, preventive measures 
which arc taken in advance of a war emergency are: (a) Dispersion or removal 
of vital manufacturing cMablishmcnts from Targe cities over as wide an area as 
possible or moving them underground, (b) Evacuation of population from large 
industrial areas of non*c«ential persons to rural areas. Though evacuation is 
simple in principle, its practical applicalion is attended with many complex pro- 
blcnis. the authority has lo exercise all the caution possible, (c) Segregation, 
where factories have *o handle explosives, highly inflammable liquids or other 
ha?ardous malcriaU. It fs considered safer for the establishments as a whole, 
if these dangerous materials and operations are grouped together and placed at 
a safe distance from other buildings in the plant and surrounding neighbourhood. 
(d> Tuture Planninn of Cities; Planning and development of urban communities 
cannot be left to circumstances, but has to be dictated by the principles of dis- 
persion of population and industrial plants and vital public utilities, to place 
them underground at a depth sufficient to protect them from everything but a 
direct hit with atomic bombs or the lareesi H.E. bombs, (e) Concealing impor- 
tant buildings and activit'es from air observaitons is one of the most valuable 
means of protection against air attacks. However, they must be segregated and 
located at a safe distance from other unconcealed targets. Protective Measures: — 
These arc designed to afford protection when attack is made. These measures 
must be provided before the outbreak of emergency. Broadly speaking, the vari- 
ous ways and means of protecting personnel against air attacks with ABC weap- 
ons comprise two general methods . . . Collective proieclion of aroups of persons 
and Individual protection of each person. Control Mea.su rest — These are put into 
operation during air attacks to maintain public order and morale and to lessen 
the severity of the blows. These are acncrally fa*) Control of communications, (b) 
Control of transportation, fc) Control of damaged areas, Pe5lor>tive Measures 
These arc put into operation immcdiatciv after an attack to mitigate its injurious 
effects upon the TH>puIation and to repair the damage to oropertv. These mea- 
sures include: (a) Rescue, and first aid of to casualt'cs. (b> Clearance of debris, (c) 
Repair of damaged utility lines, (d> Dccontaminatioo and disinfection and (e) 
Hospitalisation of casualties, fsce also, Civil Defence) 

SUPPORTING AND I.OGISTIC ROLE:— In this role. Air Power has 
two principle tasks. The first of this may be called the Non-combafanI Task. In- 
cluded in this task arc the air transport and troops carrying functions as well 
as air training and ic'^i flying missions. The Non-combaiant flying operations con- 
tribute most significantly to air power. Tactical and strategical mobility is enorm- 
ously enhanced by range and flexibility of air supply essential equipment. Ground 
supply too is vastly augmented by the introduction of troop carrier aircraft or 
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parachute and airborne uniu. The second la^k of the supportinc or logisdc role 
can bo summed up in a single word. “Matwiale*’ Inherent in the perform- 
ance of the ‘Matcrlole Task’ are all ihc details of developing, procuring, testing 
and supplying the combat units, all the thousands of items necessary for the 
waging modem air warfare. 

As the horizons of the air forces have broadened, the support of the air 
forces has also expanded to new dimensions. These dimensions must continue 
to expand, if the combat forces have to remain dynamic. The tremendous com- 
pression of decision lime in m^>dem war demands, not only that the combat for- 
ces be ready to fight instantaneously but that Ihcir essential materials be care- 
fully dispersed and built to withstand conventional or nuclear attacks. Aircraft 
must be readily available for the movcmcni of troops and material. The com- 
plexity of action would alwa>s demand superior men. ..men of training, motiva- 
tion and skill equal to accepting Ihc trust ... Ihc task imd the enigma of the 
comhat. For trying these forces together, there must be an unbreakable system 
of communication for their command and control. Without these essential sup- 
port functions, ihe air combat forces will not be able to sustain operations. They 
\silt also not be able to successfully launch counter strike forces in the event 
of war. 


RECONNAISS.ANCF.s — Supply maintenance and batile area survcilljinec 
are vital for the conduct of air operations. Combat units must discover and 
accurately locate forward area larcets and targets deep in the enemy icrrlory. 
After attacks. Intelligence speclalisis must make damage analysis of i targets. 
Commanders must determine the capabilities of cnemv forces many miles away. 
Superior combat intclUGcncc is an essential pre-rcquUifc to success in modern 
warfare. This b particularly so in air warfare, where bombers and fighters 
lange over cnemv territories to bomb industrivs and outlines of supply and 
traasportalion. The effectiveness of operations would depend dirccllv upon 
their Intel liee nee, speed and accuracy and completeness of their knowledge of 
enemy target svsiem. Aerial reconnaissance even in the conventional context 
has at least to be of the snmc flcx*biliiy as iho combat aircraft. Aerial pholo- 
graohv Is the answer. Aerial photoeraphv is virtually the onlv true, controlled 
and up-to-date planned source of mililarv information. This is the only means 
of brmcin^B back photographs which can be cnclair m.ilcrial rcadilv assessable 
0 value because the time and purpose of the sonic is known. At 'the tactical 
level. It IS now ^ncraily realised thm reconnaissance aircraft and crew are n 
' -It fiehicR nre stripped off ihcir armament, Thev 

no^nS din"' L'* ^ fcconn.-'i'-'ancc job ttf 

KO.na deep into he enemy territory and ouistcppine and oiit.disiancinc their 
pursuers It is al^ now realised that fast flvinE phoiocraph'c sorties call for 
accurate lines of flieht. evenly spaced for ^ood mosaic work*^ It is also realised 
that, mehis of constant speeds and levels are essential and that this task cm 
be performed onlv bv a minority of pilots. Finally the flieht nrnim, 
accurate noting of heiehl and exact time over the target arc irnpomm 

been\^r^uZt^U“te^af. ''™ 

technology, developing, washing drying printing and ^^rfcntly advancing 
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approximaie quamiiics of vehicles, trains and troops on the move In order 

of maximum operational use, it is invariably «uppoflS^bv a 
card index of •ntcIJis'encc and up-to-date war maps. TTie mclure^ are 
pa^ed on to the Second Phase action, where the interpreters take note of wider 
^iricty of matters. At the second and the Third Phase rnterp?etatbn 

c the use of stereoscope, which adds 

exactitude. Siercovisjon has shown the potentialities of clearing uo the xm 
bifuiiies of shadows in hills and valleys. It has also helped idwtificatbn of 

s^howInc^thV'^differen Camouflage of bridges or buildings by 

shONvmg the difference from surrounding terrain. It has also made it Dossible 

From Th shadows cast by objects, which is often the final tcll-ia^e clue 

From the details of these photographs, a truly wide range of i nielli ee nee is obi 

of comparative developments in radar emplace^ 
mems and anti-aircraft guns, growth and construction of airfields with sianifi 
cant runway extensions. (Sec also **Push.Bution War”) ^ ^ 

The need for global weather forecasting has since become of much creaier 

lo arc sXnot Ta pS 

to define the exact role of air reconnaissance in this regard. A number of 

and neccssary for weather reconnaissance 

and ihcir number will continue to increase, as the range of all type of aircraft 

bombing ^riics are liable to pass-through ever increasing 
weTn^n. kf" «caihcr belts en-routc to the target. Further, since atomic 
weapons have become more and more avaitable for tactical ground support, so 
tactical army ^connaissance has become correspondingly more important. It 
IS now generally recognised that up-fc-thc-minutc knowledge is critical in the 

smaller atomic bombs which can be dropped even by 
fighter bombers Finally, the extensive areas of modern war call for much ex- 
tended reconnaissance work and a very spccfaliscd attention to the problems of 
liaison and centralisation. ^ 


AIR TRANSPORT: — World War 11 dearly demonstrated that air trans- 
port was vital, not merelv for airborne operations but also for all other aspects 
of modern warfare, in which, both ground armies and air forces had to be ex- 
tremely mobile. In the decade that followed World War II, the importance 
of transport aircraft, in particular of the ncv< race of hclf coolers, was repcatcdlv 
demonstrated in the wrrs in Malaya. Korea and Indo-China. In the age of 
atomic and hydrosen bombs, that dawned later, it became clear beyond all doubt 
that, the armies of future would need a far greater number of transport air- 
craft and helicopters for dispersal and local flexibility. It is generally admitted 
had that air transport of requirements of the conicmporary aee are infinitely 
greater. This is particularly so, when it is being debated and 'discussed at all 
levels of national and international I'fc as to w'hai extent can air transport ulti- 
mately answer cmcrsency global calls for the containment of brushfirc type of 
warfare, support and supply of maror land operations, replace trains, road 
transport and merchant shipping as means of massive quick transport of troops 
and supplies. 


AIR RKSCLIE: — Long before the outbreak of World War II, it was rea- 
lised by air expens thai aircraft could be effectively used to save lives by flying 
the wounded back to the base hospitals from the front-line casuality stations 
or by rescuing air men who mav happen to bale out in the open sea. However, 
there was no centralized orgaoisation and direction of the air rescue services 
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and Chc emphasis placed upon le depended upon the local commanders, equip- 
ment available and many other similar factors. The Luftwaffe was the first 
Air Force in the world to have a large fleet of transport aircraft organised for 
the purpose. The Germans were also the first to start an air-sea rescue ser- 
vice in the sprang of 1940 with a squadron of float planes and flying boats. 
Later, the RAF and the American Air Force also developed this type of avia- 
tion. In the jet decade that followed the close of World War TT. the flying 
boats were generally neglected by all Air Forces of the world- Perhaps, they 
were considered too expensive to build and awkward to find suitable anchor- 
ages for them. Tt was in the Korean War, that a few Sundcrlands completed 
over 1,500 sorties, and reminded the disdainful in the world that flying boats 
still had their riehtful place in the scheme of ihines. It was due to this reminder 
that the Convair four-jet 80 ton flying boats, the Trtdewrnd was in scries of 
production for the US Navy m the spring of 1954, and the Russians were re- 
ported to be flying the prototype of their first jet-powered flying boats from 
Black Sea base in the summer of 1953. It is. not only the Flving Boats, 
which have since been fuliv restored to favour as a vital clement in the strategic 
atr transport, in passenger airlines and as anti-submarine warfare and sea- 
rescue plans, but a va<t variety of other aircraft, particularly, the hclicopicrs 
have been developed and pressed into service. Modem air forces have deve- 
loped the capacity to verv grcaltv minimise human suffcriocs caused bv the 
war machines. fSce also ‘Tost. War Air ForceO 


PARACHUTE AND AIRBORNE TROOTS:— As evlv as 1930, Soviet 
mflita^ commentators wrote that, the parachute was no longer a mere lifc- 
^at but an offensive weapon of the future. Beginning in 1930, and for full 
five years following, the Soviets were the pioneers in experimenting alone in 
\11Jau of parachutists. The Soviet example was fol- 

h^r Hcrma^ Goerfng created (he first parachute unit from 

h s own handpicked toughs of Hermann Goerfng Other countries 

^ development iTuSA. Japan and ItaW 

W?rld Wa^r^I 7}Z by the parachutists n 

Zri^ the post War 

period. From the various examples of the employment of parachut<* and iir 

guerrilla warfare or to carry out^ sabotaee movements, promote 

ly or simultaneously with ? successful adva^e ? a ^ imaginative- 
a ra'jeatine armies, to increase confusion in W%af 

and false instructions behind the encmv fln^e nimours. alarm 

valuable as a socarhead to sea-^me visions ‘roops.wiU also be 

sure of local air superiority, prior to the actual ^Ts"™d. 

.o air'CT ^ V-- 

«h>rty years of traditions and experience. At IhfclSe WorId'’war U* Gen" 
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eral Arnold, of the United States Army, reported: ‘^Detailed and momeot to 
moment kno«>led{;e of all aspects of enemy or potential enemy Is essential to 
sound planning in time of peace. Fnll knowledije of social, indostrial, scieotb 
Ac and military life k also necessarv to provide warning of impendlog dangers. 
Past concepts of intelligence needs have been insufficient to cover the needs of 
a modern war. Thb has been particularly so in the field of atr warfare. .. .h 
needs to be realised that strategic air warfare can be neither soundiv planned 
nor efficientiv conducted without a continuous flow of detailed intelligence. In 
addition to the existing organisation, devoted to collecting, evaluating and dk* 
seminating, a continuous stream of intelligence data, we would, in future, te* 
quire an infinitely more competent and active air intelligence organisation with* 
in the Air Force working with such a naflonal organisation in time of peace 
and war. '* The views of the US General have since been accepted by all Air 
Forces of the world and there has since been ever growing emphasis on air- 
mt cl licence and air intelligence apparatus technology. (See also **Pusb-6utton 
Mar*’). 


THF NFW ROLE: — Ever since the early days of South«East Asia con- 
flict. remarkable developments in the new uses of air power have been taking 
place. In consequence to these developments, not only the established func« 
tions of air power in limited conflicts have areally expanded and improved, but 
many new functions have been evolved, What is really remarkable k, that air 
DONVCf has most successfuUv met every new demand placed on it, no matter 
how unprecedented and difficult. The most significant, and, therefore, most 
vii.ll to the future freedom, peace and orderly progress of mankind has been 
that the new uses and refined or developed tactics have made air power a full* 
flcdeed and indispensable partner in countcr-insurgcncv warfare. Air warfare 
experts in the United States of America are alrcadv claiming most proudly that 
determination and capability demonstrated bv the USAF in resolving the Vtcl* 
names e conflict has proved a maior factor in dreouraging or at least limtting 
subsequent act« of irreeular armed aggression. The new and improved aerial 
tactics and coulpment have greativ enhanced ihe capabiliiv for fighting convert- 
lional conflicts of anv tvoc and scone. The emergence of air " 

<tccisivc element in a limited war. «uch r< currently bc*ng waged in South-Ea^ 
A^la. has given a direction the formulation of new military strategy for the 
aero-space age, (See »Uo ‘Tost-war Air Force*'), 

Civil, ELEMENTS: — Civil elements, like the mUilary elemenfs break* 
down naturally. io flying and non-flying echelons. The 

principally, of quasi military air organisations, such as the Civij Air Patrol^ tne 
Air Scouts and the nation's Commercial Air Lines. Organisations of air rn • 
cd cwilians such as. Civil Air Patrol, are of great value, both as ^ 

servoir for combat personnel and. as adiuncts to the military in its air acicnvc 
role In peace and war, the commercial airlines of a nation fo^ one ot pr - 
cipal cornerstones upon which air power of the nations is built. In 
peace, they are the mainstay of the aircraft tndusiry. In time of war. they 
valuable adjuncts to the air transport effort of the military. 

CAPABILITIM AM> LIMITATONS:-When the 
miional security and capabilities of military forces are viewed in 
Sne another it must be borne in mind that air power is not orfy » 
irtstnunenc but aUo a peace-tune Instrumenl. It offers double value 
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dous power in times of war and also a ircmcndous power to 
exen inRuence agamsc the outbreak of war. The third and viiully 
important value now developed is the active support to national (allied) stales- 
manship, and in times of danger, disorder and distress, services of the highest 
humanitarian ideals. Further, air f^cr provides global capability in as much 
as it is not tied down to any particular areas of land or sea because of any 
intrinsic restrictions. It is inherently capable of flying anywhere in the world, 
at any time and any kind of mission dictated by national (allied) policy. Finally, 
air power capitalises on a nation’s greatest strength. Adequate and modern 
air power, existing and operationally ready, serves to cancel the numerical 
advantage of the enemy. It permits to conserve the most precious element of 
national strength the indwiduai human being. In time of war the em- 

ployment of air power, like the employment of land and sea powers, divides 
Itself mto offensive and defensive roles. Like any other weapon, it H cm ployed 
m such a way as to obtain maximum escape from its limitations. Offensively 

advanced bases, can conduct strategic bom- 
nuclear and thermonuclear bombs on targets uny- 
Conduct long-range reconnaissance opcraiicmal, 
Defensively, air power can escort friendly oircn.fi 
SM ll fighters attacking surface fnsiallations and forces,^ land or 

transport both troops and ciirgo to points 
critical to military operations anywhere in the world. It can furnish Quick inil 
easy access to each other for key personnel, both military and 

Hsf 5 

ever, they are still present and (rill alwaw ^ ^ limitations. How- 

hcrefore, be carefutly considered in a?rt>lann^M Ai^ degree. They muM. 
Nkc other major combat weapons, is citrfmely costl^ 

ment imposes a severe economic strain even ^ (L .1' '»f8c-scarc emplov- 
reason. the results to bT achieved bTiis use n,''’! 'hi' 

luslify the tremendous expenditure of bloiil anTmo^* sufficiently significant to 
festly infeasible to employ air-^cr L rfe^n^ ^ It is mani- 

ai territory against hostile^ air ^cks ^fensive "’<= ""'im’- 

employed only in the defence of ihosi- v. therefore, be 

the nation. By the same ioken^n"vnfr“Lfl"""'"'‘ ** '’i'a' ^ 

against those objectives whose desiruciton would 11“*' ^ directed only 

capacity to the maximum extent possible fiL making 

of force assumes a truly nalionaltienifican^ principle of economy 

day air power. s'emncancc in the employment of present 
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MILITARY AGENTS IN AIR ATTACKS 


I^ILITARY Agents in air attacks are classified into: H.E. and lncendbr> 
Agents, Chemical and Bacterial Agents and Atomic Agenb, wliich have now 
come to be known as Thermo-nuclear Agents. H.E. and Inccndiur) Agents 
have since seen extensive combat employment and they are stilt the only ones 
in the armouries of non*nuctear powers. Thermo- nuclear weapons base seen 
very limited, and that too only accidental, combat employment. However, 
nuclear powers have since been mauilaining huge slock^pilcs of Ihcrmo-nuelvar 
agents as the only deterrent to a nuclear general war or the only hope of victors 
in the event of a nuclear general war. Chemical and Bacterial Agents liave 
also seen a very Hmitod combat employmeol. But they have since remained 
under ban In pursuance of the Geneva Convention of 1925. Howes cr. Chemi- 
cal and Bacterial Agents appear to be the *more likely to be used, in conjunc- 
tion svith H.E. and incendiaries agents, in the coming wars, which ore expected 
to be mostly localised guerrilla cum conventional win' also ''Push Button 
War”), 

CHEMICAL AGENTS:~Chemkal Agents are gases which can be used 
in war to produce physiologically incapacitating effects on human bixly either 
by direct chemical action upon (he surface of the bodies or internally when 
breathed or swallowed.. .These gases can be in solid, liquid or vapour form. 
Chemical Agents saw their first limited employment in World War I. Immedi- 
ately, they were recognised as exceptionally powerful and effective, biith in 
trench and mobile warfare. Their exceptional Importance was seen In ihc ex- 
tensive areas that they could cover, the suddenness of action lhai they could 
show, the lasting effect that they could produce and the massive ciisunlitics that 
they could inflict at comparatively very low cost. This was despite the fad 
that the whole idea was in its infancy and the means of delivery were crude 
and extremely inellicicni. A rare advantage in the use of Chemical Accnis 
was seen in the fact that ihey were completely harmless to maicrinl iind pro. 

consequence to the combat employment of C.B. weapons 
^ because it could bring to the victors, chics and Isiwns 

hlnf h f "odamaBcd. However, public opinion 

^roughout the world was shocked by this limited employment of Chcniical 
Agents and their use m combat was prohibited under the Geneva Convcniinn of 

in 'be various countries against the combai cm. 
ployment of Chemical Agents and the limitations imposed by the Geneva Con 
vention, no country which had its eyes fiaed on the •i.c« W, gave up rcl 
search and devel^meni of its Chemical Arm. During World WaPn it^svSs 

to chemical i^rtarc in case the exigencies of war demanded such cmplovmcnl 

the war. it was also found that Soviet R^sia bad alsn^r yn ® 

vital >mport.ance of the Chemical Arm. Soviet Ri^fia'had sel'ur.hf MHit!.!:: 
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Chvniicul Arm) Adminislralion in ^foscow some lime in 1924. Comciftttd 
He;id quarters for Chemical Troops were also fonned at each Provincial Amv 
Headquarters and fully trained officers were detailed to these formations. These 
olhcers were trained at the Chemical Faculty of the Leouigrad Ar^rv Aca. 
dcm>, at the Higher Military School for Chemistry in Moscow and at the Nor 
nial Military Chemical School at Katiam. IVQIhary Academy for Chemical 
Defeucc set up in 1931. By this time the Soviet Armed Forces had used 
chemical shells and balloons within their own territory a number of times The 
cspcris were fully satisfied with the results. In the first month of the war it 
N^as revealed that the mobilised units of the Soviet Army had reached the front 
with full complement of Chemical sub-units, supplied with all chemical sub- 
stances as laid down in their Regulations. However, the Soviet Aniiy Com- 
mand did not order the use of chemical agents for fear that the invading Ger- 
mans would use It as a pretext for accusing Soviet Russia for making the first 
use and thus provide a valid cause for massive retaliation by the Germans 
Another limning factor was the chain of disastrous defeats that the Russian 
armies had suffered at the hands of German armies. Gennan Armies, it was 
later conceded by military experts, had captured intact almost the entire stores 
of the Military Chemical Administration and had shattered completely whatever 
delivery systems that it had. There was evidence available at the close of the 
War that Great Britain and the United Stales of America had not been lagging 
behind in the development of their respective Chemical Arm. Actually, re- 
ports suggested that some of the substances developed in Great Britain were 
infinitely more effective and lethal than anything developed in Germany, Japan 
and the Soviet Union. 

BACTERIAL AGENTS: — Dbease as a weapon of war has not yd am 
any combat employment, except perhaps at the hands of Japanese in China. 
However, it has all along been considered as a very potential weapon of war 
and has remained under study as such. Since it has been lacking in actual 
combat experience, the main reliance of research and development effort has 
been on the accurate knowledge of the extensive fatal and incapacitating effects 
produced by such diseases as plague, influenza etc. It is claimed that when 
germ warfare was first investigated as a possibility, it was not considered feasi- 
ble because of (he technical difficulties involved in culturing and handling large 
quantities of deadly bacteria, loading them alive in bombs and shells and re- 
leasing them as such at the target points. There is enough evidence available 
to show that bacterial agents were studied extensively in all the countries during 
the years proceeding the outbreak of World War 11. Opinion in all the coun- 
tries was that technical difficulties in the way of culturing bacterial agents and 
the development of (he necessary delivery systems could be easily overcome. 
The aircraft of all types, could be easily adapted (o this use. In 1934, a 
British journalist reported some secret German documents in his possession 
which described experiments in airborne bacterial warfare attacks. They in- 
cluded the spraying of several stations in the Paris subway wlh hannless 
bacilli. The object was to determine the effectiveness of dissemioation under 
conditions of actual combat. It was also later revealed by other sources that 
the Japanese had used bacterial warfare agents in their attack on a Chinese 
town. However, (he findings on the results of this attack never became public 
and therefore no positive conclusions could be drawn. There were no such 
well founded reports on the Russian activities in this regard. However, mili- 
tary experts throughout the world were convinced that, confronted with the 
twin danger posed by the Nazi Germany and the Western Democracies, as the 
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experimental projects, although their interests m this particular form of warfare 
Stemmed purely from defensive conslderaiions- 

POST-WAR DEBATE:— Immediately after the close of the ii 

becara^mattcr of active discussion in the ' 

fpip* to whv the warring nations did not resort to CB v.dn*iT< even in 

of warfare Ii has been argued that atomic agents were known to have infinjit.ly 
greater lethality and yet they were used with the threat that the cmploymcni 
It atomic agents will continue unabated if the Japanese would refuse to sur- 
render. The answer has been found in the changed nature and character of 
war and the actual operational requirements. It has since Ix'cn conceded by 
politico-military experts in all countries that World War II, right from its out- 
break* was diflerem from all the wars earlier (ought. It was a war of massive, 
mobile and mechanised armies acting in concert with long-reaching and hard 
hitting air arms, toned tuned to inflicting crippling blows and scoring light- 
ening victories. There was no question of digging in. there was no question 
of tagging down and there was certainly no question of inching forward in the 
face of traditional and conventional resistance in the image of World War I. 
Attacking armies could not wait for any weapon system to take days and weeks 
to show its combat effects. Hitler’s blitzkrcig had changed the face of Europe 
even before the distant world had fully realised that war had broken out in the 
Continent, which at that timc> was controlling the politico-military destinies ot 
most of the countries on the Asian and African continents. The advance ot 
the German armies into the Soviet Union was a stunning vindiction of the new 
technique of warfare. Never before in history had such massive forces, armed 
to teeth, been shattered, destroyed and rolled back the way the Russian forces 
were done. In the East the same process was repeated by the Japanese with 
much greater brilliance. Not highly rated by the European powers thougli, 
the Japanese armed forces moving at incredible speed, sprang surprise after 

surprise they swept across distant lands, separated by vast oceans and were 

ultimately knocking at the frontiers of India, tbe most precious icwcl in the 
.Brhudi Imperialist Crown. And when it came to the turn of the Allies, they 
repealed the process exactly the same way as the German and Japanese had 
done earlier. 


THE ATOMIC RELIANCE:— Towards the close of the War. Americans 
wre successful in developing and making, the first use of the atomic bomb 
T^e results were beyond the wildest expectations of the authors and architects 
of this ulbmate weapon. Immediately after the close of the war, Americans 
enjoyed absolu^te monopoly of the Atomic agents. They brandished these 
agents before the entire world as the strength to hold down all countries^ "all 
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However, i^eriew could noi enjoy this monopoly for lone The 
01 her power gianl, the Soviet Uni<m gaie-crashed into ihe atomic world and 
was soon ihe leader. This opened up a fresh armament rLe ^“w^he 

wholly confined to what had by that eirae come 

10 be known as ihermo-nuclcaf weapons'. The new generation of^eanons 
included rockets and missiles of continental and inter-continental ranges ^nd 
-pace y5^»cles of various types. The mechanised war appeared to be^becom- 
JAg a push-button war and the new generation of weapons appeared to be 
maiier"lf m ^^P^Wities of destroying the entire hSman ?fce with^ a 
matter of mmutes. The only deterrent to war during this period was that both 
the power gianu claimed the capabilities of ^assured destivetioo* of the otW 
mL effective defences. Besides, limited nuclear capa- 

evJr mn*! countries also, notably France. How- 

ever, the most significant development was that China moved on her wav to 

^ weapons appeared to be nuJli- 

and^dusk * chance of a nuclear geoeralwar receding every dawn 


L- WARFARE;— Guerrilla warfare had been known to man- 

kind from limes immemorial. However, it had been losing its importance on 
account of ever increasing reliance on positional warfare. During World War 
11 , a limited resort was made lo guerrilla warfare in the German occupied 
countries of £urg>e. The results were impressive. It is entirely possiWe 
that guernUa warfare would have assumed greater proportions ancl endeared 
iiseii to the fcuropean masses if the war had not come to a sudden and a dra- 
rriatic codirleaving the erstwhile conquerors completely vanquished and the occu- 
pied countries free as ever before. For reasons, which it was not difficult to 
understand, public attention was not permitted to be much focussed on the 
Chinese mainland where, under the leadership of a genius of a man, Mm Ts^ 
lung, guerrilla warfare was emerging as a major form of warfare, with its own 
set principles its *own strategy and its own tactics. Politico-military opinion 
throughout the world w^ stunned when the guerrilla forces under the com- 
mand of Mao Tse-tung liquidated the Japanese imperialists and rendered wholly 
ineffective the mighty monstrous military machine of General ChiaDg Kai-slielL 
History of warfare opened an entirely new chapter, when Immediately after the 
establishment of Communist regime on the Chinese mainland, Mao Tse-lung 
presented guerrilla warfare to the world as the only warfare which could sur- 
vive the conventional warfare and which could make it impossible for any 
nuclear general war to break out. According to Mao, and others of his think- 
ing, Guerrilla warfare could, not only enable the masses of people to liberate 
themselves from their foreign masters, but also from the exploiters and oppr^- 
sors of their own race and generation. The masses of people would not remain 
tied down lo the dictates of the so-called power giants under the concept of 
Tolarisarion of forces*. Polarisation of forces, if any. both at the national and 
international level, would be between Ihe exploiters and the exploited. There 
would be mass uprisings in each country and for its own national objectives.' As 
a result of this, every people in every country will emerge free. This will read- 
er obsolete the very idea of another World War. This will also nullifjf 
mortal threat posed by thermonuclear weapons and cut down (he capabtlities 
of conventional weapons. War, will not take the shape and form of *Tiisli 
Button** as envisaged by the power giants or even remain in (he hands of me- 
chanised armies. War in future would be localised conflict and of the guerrilla 
can conventional type. It is the endurance capabilities of the common man. 
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brandished as *bandifs outlaws, criminal, etc., but a patriot in reality, iind no^ 
the sophisticated weapons, which will be the decisive factors. 

THE CHANGE: — For several years, even after the war, the power giants 
commanding massive stockplies of thermo>auc(car weapons refused to yield to 
the fantastic claims of Mao Tse-tung. However, the sad and the tragic cx> 
perience of the US Armed Forces locked up in the South-Busi Asia, particular- 
ly in Vietnam, compelled (hem to reconcile themselves to this contention increas- 
ingly. Having seen a substantial amount of truth in the assertions of Mao Tsc- 
tuQg, the US military planners began to talk increasingly in icrms of unii-gucrril- 
la or counter-insurgency warfare. During «hcir commitment in Souih-F.asi 
Asia, the American Forces tried all the conventional weapons in their armoury. 
They even resorted to the threat of using thermonuclear weapons, Nothing was 
able to wrest the initiative from the guerrillas. It was in consequence to this 
that the possibilities and probabilities of resort to CB warfare began to be consid- 
ered, though in very much subdued lone. Military experts fn the US seemed 
to be increasingly inclined to think that CB weapons would be ihc most cfTeetive 
in preventing arresting, containing, and liquidating the guerrilla wars in all their 
stages and phases and even in their so called safe sanctuaries as well ;is in unde- 
fined and elusive battle fields. Thinking has since continued unabated. 


PREPAREDNESS* — Writing On the possession of CB weapons by the 
major powers of the world, particularly the United States of Amerrea. I.eomird 
D^ton has only recently conceded that; '^Disease as a Hcapon of war has been 
under vigorous study and development throughout the last decade. A number 
of new agents have been found which can cover extensive ureas and cun incapacb 
pop^llon,.-’ Since President Kennedy’s sharp increase l„ American 
spending on Chemical and Biological warfare, there has been increasing evi- 
e States have been moving steadily but surely towards the 

e" ***,tf” ^ssed on bacterial virus. Deaton has further 
has also equipped her armed forces with very 
St Bacterial elcmcms. The statement issued 

by PtMidenl Nixon, soon after the assumption, of Presidency by him siieiks 
only of the US renunciation of the first use of lethal weapons. Concedhic ih ii 
biological weapons have massive, unpredictable and potentially uneoiilrollable 
consequences and that they are capable of producing global cp^cmics and im 
° SI"*"'*'*"*- Pr^idcni Niton has spTcronlJ of rel 

H f ^ a r • weapons and other methods of biolocictd warf irc 

counter measures will remain in progrlss mouSi th. Z ^ 
close World War II. Soviets have bee^nd«tr«l following the 

absolute readiness to wage the war in defence^of in 

hesitate be use of any wSpon systems which will t^surc S/^ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


AIR POWER 

POST WAR AIR FORCES 


IMMEDIATELY after Ihe close of World War II. air power was almost cxclu- 
*• sivc possession of the two power ^ants ... the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union. Air Forces of other European countries, whatever their 
sire, strength, strike and fire power, wrere inimcdlatelv drawn info the alliances 
^DMrtd by these two power gianft. In actual fact, therefore, these air forces, 
despite being the air arms of sovereign countries, could have no independent 
existence of their own. It was only In consequence to Ihe chained process of 
freedom in the countries earlier held under imperial systems that there came into 
eustcoce an ever increasing number of air forces, some of which did not prefer 
to be dra^ Into the alliances and thereby brought into existence what later 
came to be known as non-aligned and non-committed air-forccs. They wc-hj 
committed only to the task of their respective defence 


£?f ir r“5.r4-r ■ T: 

otis guess in the pFeseof fii^d ^ >1^ objeclives. would be hazard- 

lowing b the known Twwer str^h ^S.h*'*"^® situations. However. fol. 
•h. Don-commftted and S^n-aUgned Eun>l>^n ®‘ 
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VS. AIR POWER 


A T (hv close o( World Wur M lliv U.S. Arm.v, Air I'orcv, hud more 
thjm 2,253,000 personnel and as manv as 64,000 aircraft on its opcrulional 
strength. However, immediafeh after the war. it was confronted with the pro. 
blem of cutting its personnel strength b) 1,800.000 and getting rid of as many 
as 50,000 aircraft. The cut in the si/e and strength of the air power was dictat- 
ed by three main considerations, <a> acute budgclarv limitations, <b) general 
faith and belief that there would not be another Mar in any forseeable future and 
(r) Services conlrovurv^ over the future of Air Potser and its organisation, admi- 
nistrative and operational control. 


BKRLIN AIIU.fl'T;— The Soviet biKkiide of Berlin wav the first nuijor 
post-war challenge which the USAF was called ups'n U> mccl. Historically, the 
Berlin Airlift was the first important peace time use of air power as an instru- 
ment of national policy. The operation achieved iu purpose. .. .dcfcaiing the 
land blockade of Berlin without the use of military force. The overall value 
of the airlift was incalculable. In addition to accomplishing its diploniailc pur- 
jwse, the airlift emerged as an inspiring example of united elTort of the Army 
Navy and Air Force, working in close co-operation with other depart ment of 
the United Stales Government, as well as with the Covernnicnrs of France and 
Bniam. It was also a severe beneficial field lest of the operational crficicncv 
of atr power, particularly in flying techniques and logistic support, supply, main- 
cnancc, communications, weather services etc. The intensity of the operation 
telescoped a decade of air transport experience into one year. 


ih. WAR:— As result of (he process of reduction initiated, 

aircraft ^ ''2^ nnd about 17.000 

U ‘ » which were first I me combat planes, when the Korem 

Normally, the reduced air power of the United Stales 
W ?n have been exp^ted to render a creditable account of itself in the ficM- 
mg in Korea. However tt was still able to prove itself a force truly hU hi tine 

Tw performing all the tasks, despite severysevere limi’ 

tations imposed by the nature and character of war. . . the vciv VZ Hmh^ 

(he advcRc effects of these quantitative Tcduc ion7 The X^r Fo^rfe h f’”"’*?''- 

this period diverted to two maior vnnU- /«\ ’ *• Air horcc had during 

« to be eble to perforr^LTe Xet^i v « 

under the straiccic concept of the Joint Chiefs A. 

agement eflicicnev so as to nhlAin mavim.. i Increase m man- 

Besides, i, wes durrofthrs peri;!^ ThTuT A^ 

overall organfsaHon. with its maior rAmmo»if ^ developed a new type of 
and character of ihi job ih^^ach according to the nature 

^ngraphicol location or the aircraft tviw Ti according to the 

Atr Arm moved into the jet age and period that the US 

•’igher attitudes, carry-nn.uch bieee 

..biy b. 
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and know-how of ihc airpower which was demonstrated during the Korean fight- 
ing and which accounted for the victories (hat were scored against enemy air 
force. 

FRtSH BUILD UP: — ^The most signihcani consequence of the fighting 
in Korea was that, the US Air Arm was stirred to much greater activity at much 
accelerated pace and under the advantage of declining opposition from the Gov- 
ernment and other Sersices. Even before the hostilities had ended in Korea, the 
USAF was clearly committed to a crash build-up programme, designed to ex- 
pand its capabilities to meet ever increasing world-wide commitments. The ,size 
of (he Air Force was slated to be doubled. America's detterence was going to 
be the threat of massive retaliation and the Strategic Air Command was going to 
be the instrument of delivery. All the Air Force Commands were to tx deve- 
loped and c.xpandcd into balanced forces designed to supplement and support 
the Strategic Air Command. The years immediately following the close of the 
fight I ng were, therefore, crowded with developments, each, more important and 
Mgniftcant than the other. So many and so far-reaching were the developments 
that the US Air Arm once again emerged as the very first line of defence, (he 
longest and the hardest hitting arm of protection that (he world had ever known. 

V.T.O.L. CAPABILITY: — The helicopter had arrived on the military 
scene in the early 1950s. Its initial development had been stimulated by the in- 
surgency in Malaya. 1(s further maturity had been brought about by the war in 
Korea. However, it was after the Korean War and more certainly after the 
American involvement in Vietnam that came about the most remarkable ad- 
vances in helicopter technology and tactics. Earlier, the most obvious use of the 
new device had been seen in its being a means of looking over (be other side 
of the hill, a military exercbe that had remained with the armies indefinitely. 
Its further use had ^cn seen in the ease with which the casualties from the 
field could be removed. The next stage of realization was that helicopter could 
save time and effort in (he deployment of troops. This realisation had come 
particularly during the French war in Algeria. However, it was only after 1961, 
when the US became involved in the Vietnam that came about the most remark- 
able advances in helicopter technology and tactics. By 1962, the US had thou- 
sands of piston engined helicopters, ranging from ultra-light craft of 500 lbs. to 
flying cranes of about 30.000 lbs. all up weight. , and of this about 400 lbs were 
taken up by the crew. And if all weather operations were intended, as much again 
was taken up the electronic equipment. Further, extensive research was also 
carried out in the development methods of automatic control with the primary 
objective of countering oscl Illations the helicoptcn were prone to, especially when 
in the hoverini! positions. As a result of these researches and applications, the 
helicopter bv 1962. had more of a round the clock performance than during 
the Korean war. Bv early 1969. (he strength of the US aircraft in and Vietnam 
was welt over 4.000, of which 3.600 were helicopters. 

THE BRUSHFIRK WARS: — During (he uneasy years, between tlx 
Korean and Vietnam conflicts, peace was repeatedly disturbed by scries of 
Brushflre crisis. Time and gain the growing and expanding USAF that 

it could make decisive contribution at every level of aggression, including in- 
surrection and other forms of limited conflicts. By its selective employment, liic 
USAF could bring itself to bear in many ways. The first among the cven^ fo^ 
lowing the Korean conflict to shade r (he hopes of world peace was the >ov»f 
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crushing of the Hungarian revolt. This was followed by (he Suez crisK and (he 
attempted communist lake over of Jordan in 1957. In the summer of 1958, the 
threat of protracted warfare erupted in the Middle East with the assassination 
of King FaizaJ II and the rebel seizure of the Iraqi Government. In response to the 
request from the Iraqi Government, the US Air. Ground and Naval Forces, in- 
cluding elements of USAF’s TaetkaJ Air Force, were rushed to the Lebanon- 
Prompt action by the forces so deployed localised the threat and forestalled the 
overthrow attempt. Hoping lo capitalise on the Middle East crises, the Chinese 
almost immediately began a heavy bombardment of the Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, off (he China coast. Again, the United Stales took prompt action by 
ordering the 7th Fleet to the Formosa Straits, and by deploying Ihe elements of 
FACAF. known as the ‘Mobile Strike Force*, together w^lh US ‘Compositive 
Strike Force’, With the arrival of the 60s. new threats erupted. The focus shifted 
to Congo in mid 1960 , . . and to ono of the longest airlift operations in history. 
More than dozen years had passed since the 1948 Berlin bliKkade. In the mean- 
time. the airlift had become truly strategic in «cone and global in range, with 
high speed and mobility as its fundamental ingredient. In the fourteen months, 
following July. 1969. MAC*United Nations Congo Airlift Operations, under 
ESAFE control. Hew 77.000.000 ton miles, airlifting 26,000 UN troops and 
20,000.000 pounds of cargo. Each round trip mission from Europe to (he Congo 
was equal to fortv-four flights through (he air corridor from West Germanv to 
Berlin. In mid 1961, a new crisis erupted when Fast Germanv closed border be- 
tween East and West Berlin and construcicd the wall which was lo divide the 
citv for several years to come. Once again the U8AFF was promoted to res- 
pond . . .This time with an unnarallod peace time bii*ld up. The air operations 
were challcngtnglv successful. In a dramatic report in October, President Ken- 
nedy told the nation and the entire free world how US Air Force reconnaissance 
photos had clcarlv shown that Cuba was being armed w*th offensive missiles 
bv the Soviet Union. In order to meet the threat, the US alerted the militarv 
units to high state of readiness. The US also employed a naval quarantine against 
the shipment of further aggressive weapons. All this was cl 'maxed by the deploy- 
ment of Air Force men and eauipmcni. The lichtcr-homber poicnilal reached 
peak alert status. TAC and SAC and Navy reconnaissance aircraft provided 
round-the-clock observation and photographs of all mis'ilc sites. The dispL'iv of 
militarv might and determination to use jt unless the Communist dismantled 
their rockets and removed the aggressive equipment, chucked off the threat 


THE VIETNAM CONFIJCTu— The active US comnvimcnt in the Viet- 
nam struggle began with her assuming the complete rcspon'ibilitv for the train- 
ing and cou-ppmg of the South Vietnamese forces which, in 1957. numbered 
However, as the insurgency grew in size, the US in 1959 and 
! K provide more economic and military aid in July, 1961 President 

P""S '’«■ •l»o.sh I9M. .ddlciM 0s”d.y»7S 
jKv nowever, despite (he mounting commilmcni 
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;i(iJ opcrutional ociiviiy by the US. jwlitical and reli^ous difficulties continued 
10 rack the Saigon Government, culminating in the overthrow and assassination 
of the Vietnam President in 1963. A succession of military Juntas were unable 
u> cope with internal disorders or the task of running war torn govemment, with 
the result that ihc military effort faltered. Simultaneously, North Vl^nam, step- 
ped up its assistance. . . .both material and man-power Co the Viet Cong. By 
early 1965. after a number of incidents, directed primarily at the Americans, 
President l.vndon B. Johnson prepared to increase the military pressure on, both 
Hanoi and Viet Cong. At his direction on February. 7, 1965, Navy Carrier and 
Air Force planes began bombing North Vietnam Military targets. This was fol- 
lowed in March with the despatch of US combat troops to Vietnam. In the 
m'ddic of the year, large scale US Air, Ground and Naval units began pouring 
into the country. The buildup was rapid... from almost 13,000 US t^vtsory 
personnel at the beginning of 1965 lo 1.84.000 combat and support forces by 
the end of the year. More forces arrived in 1966. By the middle of 1967 they 
totalled 4.60,000. 

THE EXPANDING ROI-E: Concurrent with the ground build up. the 

Air Force role grew up by leaps and bounds and Its first line aircraft F-4C 
Phantoms, F-lOO Supersabres, F«5 Skoshi Tiger, F-104 SUrffghter aad F-105 
Thiindercluc were soon operating in South Vietnam against the elusive com- 
munist ground forces and in North Vietnam against the lines of supply and 
mushrooming anti-aircraft and SAM sites. An innovation in the tactical field 
d urine the period was the replacement by Boeing KC-3 Tankers of many of 
Ihc fighter bombers on their wav io North Vietnam. It was in June, 1965, that 
Becinv 52 entered in the frav. In 1965. when President Johnson ordered large- 
scale intervention, the situation in Vietnam was critical. The government 
within an ace of being toppled and there was little doubt that, had the Ameri- 
cans not arrived. Viet Cong and their political masters would have been firmly 
in power. In the operational context, (he tide (hat later turned was to a very 
large extent due to the induction of helicopter in the following main roles. 
Troop lifts both into their own fixed or fire support base and into combat as- 
saults. (b) Deplovment of artillerv pieces and otfter heavy equipment Le. eo- 
frincer plant. fc| Tifcrical recon naissf nee. (d) Lo^tk .support of troops who 
could not he resupplied bv surface menns. fe) Escorts for troop-carrying hell- 
copters, boat and truck **onvovs. (fi Aerial fire support. («) Air cnvalrv and (h) 
Cwsurlitv evneoarion. However, the following were the main achievements. 
Mohilbv: — In the US opinion, the major cause of the French military defeat in 
Indo-Chinn was their iraak lack of mobilitv. The Americans were not oreparca 
to make this mistake. Thev appreciated (hat success depended upon (heir mobi- 
lity to get into ihe enemy base areas and disrupt their working. Hehcopler w« 
found as r*p ideal me.ins of earning and rctainine (his mobilitv. Rre Sunport 

Further, the Americans resurreeted the concept of the fire support base. 

There was notbinc* new in the idea. Thev corresponded lareelv with the foro- 
fied camps iha( Caesar had established In Gaul and from which h’S le- 

gionaries could 'nllv forth to p.-»cifv the population in the '«Tound- 
ins country side. The French had used them in theiK war against the Viet 
without any conspicuous success principally because, having them up, thev had 
neither sufficient Hre power nor loeisiic resupply capaertv to Veep them m being. 
It remained to the Americans, with their apparently limitless helicoplcr resour- 
ces to demonstrate that the concept was feasible. Certainly no ^her i^ide 
could even remotely have looked at the task. Jitterbug and Seal:— In the begin- 
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nine, especially before the South Vlcinamcsc divisions had slaricd u> be em- 
ployed on offensive operations, the Americans were very thin on the gi^und. 
^luncle Bashing’ for its own sake was never a device to which they could re- 
sort, for (here were just too many enemy to permit overmuch unproductive pa- 
irolhng. It was customary for an American Infantry battalion to he given up 
to twenty targets lo check each day. However, it was bv a process known as 
'lirterbug and Seal’ that the enemy was prodded into aclivUv and then surround- 
ed and destroyed. By working a complicated schedule of troop lift, reconnais- 
sance and gunship helicopters, companies were combat assaulted into possible 
enemy locations one at a time. If after a cursory search, nothing was found, 
they were then lifted to the nc« objective. If on the other hand, they became 
involved in battle, they could cither codc with it themselves <ir ihcv were quickly 
reinforced. The campaign proved to be cxircmclv successful. The C unship? — 
Increasing enemy counter-measures forced the US A*‘mv in Viemam, first to arm 
dcfcnsivciv their ‘Mleks” and then to develop the gunship. There were many 
roles for the gunship. First, they flew as escorts for the ’Micks” ready to sup- 
press any ground fire encountered. Next, ihev assisted in the fire ore pc rai in ns 
f'Prcpping') of landing 7oncs to ensure that the cnemv kept their heads down 
during the crucial moments of the initial troop Insert ‘on. They provided op- 
portunity or ’on call* fire supnon for Infantry in much the same way ;is conven- 
tional artillery and mortars, Thev flew top cover for truck convoys and landing 
erafr on rc-sunply runs. Thev ioined forces with the helicopter pulling up the 
’birds' and the 'gunship* killing (hem Fxpcrrmcniallv. thev crammed light 
sources into the aircraft and went stalking enemy nieht supply (rails. Air Ca* 
vain Another type of helkopicr unit put into contbai uses was 

the 'Air Cnvalrv Squadron’. The unit represented a balanced forec and com- 
piled reconnaissance and troops lift helicopters and runships. Their tasks 
were the classic cavalrv ones, of hndinr the cnemv. hrincing him to bailie and 
the cnardmg of open Hanks. The units were steeped into the rich history of 
the US Cavalrv and used (he helicopter in much the same way as their forc^ars 
had used the horse or armoured car, 

PROkin ACHIFVFMFNTS:— Vietnam has been the foncesi, the most 
hjirardous. as also the most controversial commitment of the US Armed For- 
ces. Years have rolled bv and still the eonfitet Is g«>inc. reuuirmg greater und 
greater commitments of the US Armed Forces. The Soviet Union has described 
it as a diny war unleashed by the United States of America, the most powerful 
of the imperialist countnes. against the just struggle of the Vietnamese people for 
their freedom, independence and their country’s peaceful reunification Flag- 
i^antly mtcrfcrring in Vietnam’s internal affairs, (he war has obstructed the ful- 
fi menl of the 1954 Cieneva Agreements, envisaging consultations between the 
North and the South, the holding of general cicclions and the couni ry’s unificu- 

criminal aggression against the Democratic 
Repubhe of Viet Nam. the Soviet Union has all along demanded the uncondi- 
tional and complete termination of the war. The Soviet viewpoint has been 
shared by all other socialist countries’. Public opinion even in the United 
States and in the free world countries has no( been able to conceal its dls- 
satisfaction with the US motivation in the commitment and rc.sults hitherto 
achieved Hovrever. the Air Power esperts and leaders of the Air Forces in 

AW Fnrrf continued to be proud of the achievements of the US 

Air Force. According to them. Air Power was pressed into operation in Vietnam 
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with four TTidfor obicciives: (1) To obstruct, reduce, harrass and bnpede the flow 
of war supporting irrnterial and personnel withliv North Vietnam and from Norfli 
Vietnam to South Vietnam. (2) To dcstrov those military and industrial resources 
of North Vietnam that contributed most to the support of its aeeressions. (3) 
To reduce the flow of external a««re<sive elements being provided to North 
Vietnam and (4) To cau^e North Vietnam to pay an unacc^table prke for its 
aggre^iston. If the air campaian has not achieved its objective to a greater ex- 
tent. it cannot be attributed to the inahilitv or impotence of the Air Power. 
It attests, rather to the frncmentaion of the air miehl bv overfly restrictive con- 
trols. limitations and the doctrine of ^Gradualism* placed on the aviation forces 
which prevented them from wacinc the air campaien in the manner and accord- 
ing to the lime table which was best calculated to achieve maximum results. 


PRFSFNT ORGANIS.XTIONt — As at present, the USAF is organised 
into (ftl The Strategic Command fSAO:— With the twin misMon to maintain 
force capable of dclerrin® aggression and. should deterrence fail. . to fight and 
win Tts secondary task is lo meet the demands imposed bv non-nuclear war, 
<b) The IIS .Mr Force in Fitrope (USAFF>:— A lean, combat ready command, 
its job is io train and couip Air Force units pledged to NATO and to aid other 
NATO nations m developing the com hat effectiveness of their Air Forces, (e) 
Pacific Air Force fPACAFi! — Its task is to maintain air supcriorty in the Paci- 
fic The Command is responsible for one and one half billion people of some 
iwcnlv nations, fdl The Militars Air Lift Command (MAO:— A major Air 
Force command. MAC i« the purveyor of airlift and technical services for inc 
entire Department of Defence. As nOD*<; single Manager Oocralin| A^nev 
for strafcelc airlift. MAC is responsible for managing and directing a global 
airlift system. Air Force S' stems romcnand (AFSO: — It is the level at which 
all ihc essential ingredients for deiaUcd review and timclv decisions come o- 
life. (f> Air Force Logistics Command (AFLO:— Tts mission cncompas«s the tciii 
life cvclc of the system or equipment (gl Tnctlcal Air Command ^ 

lask is to mamtaln sufficient tactical air powxr in position to meet au 
cies (h) Air Universin It is the professional education centre fOf me 

United States Air Forces and it prepares leaders who. m large measure, fle er- 
mine the calibre of tomorrow’s Air Force, (ft Air Trainin? 
one of the world’s laraesi vocational oraanisalions and one of the large« « 
Commands in the UASF. lit Aerosnace Defend Command 
(USAF) combat command, it performs the ^obal aerospace defence mis«o^ 
(k) Alaskan Air Command (AAOt— The oldest of "'e United States 
major command, it stands poised and ready on A™'"'® * ^^^cd 
ing Top Cover for America. (L) Hendtpiarter Command (USAR— It “ 

infercst in more than 38.000 personnel as th^can^ 

world (m) US Air Forces Southern Command (USAF):— Air defence of t 

zone and the administration of Air Force m’l'jary iJs aiS of oper- 

America are the two main responsibilities of this Comm^and. Its are® ^ . 

ailon extends from the Southern border of Mexico to 'lY, 

South America, an area two and a half times, the area of United StalM. (W 

combat conditions. 
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PRESENT STRENGTH: — As at present, the total personnel strength of 
the USAF is 757,000; and 6,000 combat aircraft (figures for manpower include 
strategic air forces). General purposes forces include: <1> TacHcaJ Air Com- 
mand: 110.000 personnel and about 1,000 aircraft normally based in the United 
States. Twenty-three F-4, four F-105, one A-7D. and four F-l 1 1 fighter squad- 
rons; nine tactical reconnaissance squadrons with RF-4Cs. 16 assault-airlift 
squadrons with C-I30Es; four STOL airlift squadrons with C-7s and C-I23s: 
two electronic warfare squadrons; seven special operations squadrons with A -3 7s, 
AC-n9s, C-123K$. and AC- 130s. (2) US Air Forces Europe (USAFE): 50.000 

personnel, eontrolling Third Air Force (Britain), Sixteenth Air Force (Spain), 
Seventeenth Air Force (West Germany), and a Logistics Croup In Turkey, 
Twenty-one fighter squadrons (and four in USA on call to USAFE) with 475 
F-l 00s, F-4C'D'£s and F-lllEs; five tactical recommaissance squad- 

rons with eighty- five RF-4Cs; two transport squadrons with C-I30s. (3) Pacific 
Air Force (PACAF): 120.000 personnel, controlling: Fifth Air Force: over 
25,000 personnel (bases in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa) with F-4s, RF-4Cs and 
C-130S (of which 160 F-4s, a few F-l 05s, RF-4Cs, and C-I30s. Thirteenth 
Air Force: About 32,000 personnel (responsible for the Philippines. Taiwan, 
imd Thailand, and all joint planning under SEATO). with F-4s. F-l 05s, RF-4Cs 
and C-130S (of which 160 F-4s, a few F-l 05s. and forty RF-4s fly from Thai- 
land). Seventh Air Force: 33,500 personnel (the air component of the MrM- 
lary Assistance Command. Vietnam, co-ordinating the operations of the Vietna- 
mese Air Force) and 200 F-4C and A-37 fighter-bombers; forty RF-4 recon- 
naissance aircraft; 150 A-IE. A-37A. AC-119. AC-130, and C-123 counter-in- 
surgency aircraft: seventy-five C-7A assault airlift aircraft, a large number of 
'®***®" aircraft and helicopters. (4) Milhan Airlift Command 
A 'a heavy transport squadrons with thirty- 

five C- 133$. 260 C-14IS and twenty-five C-SAs; twenty-four medical transport 
weather recce, and search and rescue (SAR) squadrons. Reserves: Air Na- 
IwA 89,000 personnel men and about 1.500 aircraft in sixteen fightcr- 

tftcttcal fighter and attack, eleven tactical rcconnaisx- 
two ’ support, four special operations, seven tanker, and twenty. 

squadrons. Air Force Reserves: Average paid Iraininc 


DEVELOPMENTS:— The inexorable trend towards few programmes 
which are mdividually more expensive has continued. Many of the bilpcsr lie 

r passage through a hostile Confess Nofka si 

the targets for Congressional criticisms has been the AfvKA .i I ^ 

rtmtogic ^craft. N.lrth American RocLeU l??A wonid^e bi^s“ 

r,T'„s "s s.sT.srr.; “ “ ir t™- 

bUity, markedly superior to that of the ?aX machine k?’ 
sweep machine with a large bulcma area mia-H r . f " ^ ^ variable 

fuel, weapons and crew comprising ^ol lot housing operators 

Its dash speed will be Mach 2.2 achfeved bv F 10 systems analysis, 
with limited capability to penetrate at ^aboiu m undcnving boxes, 

unrcfuclled xan^ will btf at l^st 6 100 

rymg a weapons load of over 50*000 lh< profile car- 

r* over, >u.ooo lbs. Tho aircraft will , have ' a 
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gross weight under 400.000 lbs and will be about as lar|c as Boeing 707. ^ The 
main weapon in the initial stapes would be SRAM /short range attack mfesilc, 
already in production. The main news in the field of air defence has been the 
award after eight years of study, of hardware contracts for the AW ACS, airborne 
warning and control system, henceforth to be the Boeing A- 1. It is intended to serve, 
not just as air war but a total war situation. Among its major items of equip- 
ment will be the most powerful and precise overland radar yet planned- This 
radar will have a thin scanner in giant saucer radars above the fuselage. The 
rudar will be intended to watch from 35,000 ft and detect any aircraft, vehicle 
or even infantry man moving aga*nst the terrain below. The aircraft will also 
carry unprecedented communications and data processing ability and will incor- 
porate roughly twice the avionic powei* of any previous aircraft. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANISATION 


T Ht North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949 by Belgium, BriWin, Cana^, 

' Denmark. France. Iceland. Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norw^.POT- 

tugal. and the United States: Greece and Turkey joined in l«2 
ntans In 1955. The treaty unites Western Lurope and North / 

commitment to consult together K the security <>» »"y *t; 

and to consider an armed attack against one as an attack against all, to Im mrt 

b. such action as each ol them deems ^ 

force, to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantfc a^- ^ 
Paris Aareements of 1954, added n Protocol to t^ "/Vhaa wWh 
structure of NATO, and reused the Brussels of 

eludes Italy and West Germany in addition to its origmaf iwm^rs 
countries. Britain and France.) The BrusseU Treaty signatories are com»^ 
to give one another all the milhary and other aid 

ii tl^ev are the si'biect of armed aggression in Luropfc Since I9W. e^ 
of the Atlantic Alliance can withdraw on one year’s notice; the Brussels treaty 
was signed for fifty years. 

ORGANISATION:— The Organisation of the 

know as NATO. The governing body of the , he fifteen 

cil. which has its Headquarters in 6^*“^ b ^manent session, 

member countries, who normally meet ^ In’ 1066 France left the inte- 

of ambassadors rcpresenimg each goveminent. In 19^. mnee 

orated miliiary organisation and the rLecs at the same 

mitlee (OPC) on which relied to^ NATO^s integrated 

levels as the Council and deals with hIs not participate. The 

nncial Economic, and scientific aspects of defence plannmg. 

Two permanent bodies for nuclear placing wre^swblis^^d .n 

fi.si, the Nuclear Defence Affairs Committee (INDACf is opc 
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member (France. Iceland, and 

lubo^d^^Te .0 .he NDAC:. haa eight members, and is 

Gertnf NcXrlaL^. No™^.?t'uV. and the United S.ate; 

(Belgium, Denmark, and Greece had participated earlier). The 
Ul also chairs the NPG. The Council's mili^ advisers arc the M'l",ar) Com- 
mittee which gives policy direction to the NATO military commands. TIk Mili- 
™v Commute «nsis.s%f the Chiefs of Staff of all memb.-r countries, escepl 
France, which maintains a liaison staff, and Iceland, wh ch is ' 

in permanent session, the Chiefs of Staff arc rcprcsenlcd ''V , M'l'ii-'y ' 

sentatives who arc located in Brussels together with the puncil. The Military 
Committee has an independent Chairman and is served by an iniegraieil. inlcr- 
national military staff. The major NATO commanders arc responsible lo the 
Military Commiucc. allhough they aUo have direct access ro the Council .iiul 
heads of governments. 


PRIINCIPAL COMMANDS:— lire Principal Military Coninuind> «if NA'I’O 
arc Allied Command Kuropc (ACK), Allied Command Atlanlic (ACl.AN I ) unil 
AUled Command Channel (ACCHAN). The NATO Kuropcan and Atlantic 
Commands participate In the Joint Strategic Planning Sy.Mem at Omaha. Neb., 
but there is no Alliance Command specKicaUy covering strafe^e nuclear forces. 
As for ballistlc-mUsile submarines the United States has committed a small num- 
ber and Britain all hers to the planning control of SACHUK, »nd the United 
Slates a larger number to SAC I. ANT. The Supreme Allied Commtindcr Korope 
(SACCUK) and the Supreme Allied Commander Atlanlic tSACl.ANT) have 
always been American Officers; and the Commander in Chief Clinnnvl 
(CfNCCHAN) and Deputy SACEUR and Deputy SACl.ANT Britbh. SACEUR 
U also Commandcr-in-Chicf of the United Slates Forces in Europe. 


ALLIED COMMAND EUROPE <ACE|: — Allied Command Europe Iun 
U s headquarters, known as SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in 
Europe), at Castcau. near Mons, in Belgium. It is responsible for the defence 
of all NATO territory in Europe, excluding Britain, France. Iceland, Portugal, 
and all of Turkey. It also has general responsibility lor the air defence of 
Britain. The European Command has some 7,000 tactical nuclear warheads 
in its area. There is a very wide range in the kiloton spectrum. The number 
of delivery vehicles (aircraft, missiles and howitzers) is about 2.250, spread 
among all countries, excluding Luxembourg. The nuclear explosives themselves, 
however, are maintained in Ameriean custody. Taetial nuclear bombs and mis- 
sile warheads are all fission. The average yield of the bombs stockpiled in 
Europe for the use of NATO tactical aircraft Is about 100 kilotons. and of the 
missile warheads, twenty kilotons. About sixty division equivclcnis arc avail- 
able to SACEUR in peacetime. The command has a some 2,900 tactical air- 
craft. based on about tJO standard NATO airfields and backed up by a system 
of jointly financed storage depots, fuel pipelines, and signal communications. 
The majority of the land and air forces stationed in the Command arc assigned 
to SACEUR while the naval forces are earmarked. The Second French Corps 
of two divisions (which is not integrated in NATO forces) is stationed in Ccr- 
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ron^\ut\rno a^rA'^rt of .?s own. 'The tollowmE comnmnds are sub- 
ordinate to AlUed Command Europe 
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composed of Belgium, British, Dutch and German units. Ills A mei can torccs 
seven German divisions, and ihc Canadian battle group arc under the tuiir. 
Army Group supponed by Fourth ATAF. which includes American C.crmai 
fnd Canadian units, and an American Army Air I^fencc Command. <’>> 

Forces Northern Europe (AFNORTII) has its headquarters at Kolsa.is Norway, 
and is responsible for the defence of Denmark. Norway. Schleswig- 
Holstein and the Baltic approaches. The commander has always 
been a British General. Most of ihc D.mish and Noiwctium laiul. 
sea and tactical air forces arc earmarked for It. and inoM <»l ihcir 
active reserves assigned to U. Germany has assigned one division, two 
combat air wings and her Baltic fleet, (c) Allied Forces 8<Kilhern Europe 
(AFSODTH) has Us headquarters at Naples, and its commander (CINCSOUTH) 
has always been an American admiral. It K rcspi>nsible for the defence of 
Italy, Greece and Turkey and for safeguarding communicaiioiis in the M editor* 
ranean and the Turkish territorial waters of the BInck Sea. 1'be fivrmniions 
available include fourteen divisions form Turkey, twelve from Greece and seven 
from Italy, as well as the tactieal air forces of these countries. Other forma- 
tions from these three countries have been earmarked for AFSOUTII as have 
the United States Sixth Fleet, and naval forces of Greece, Italy. Turkey and 
Britain. The ground-defence system is based on two separate commands: 
southern comprising Italy and the approaches to it. under an Italian commander 
and South-eastern, comprising Greece and Turkey, under an American com- 
mander. There is, however, an overall air command and there is a single naval 
command (NAVSOUTH), responsible to AFSOUTH. with Its Headquarters in 
Malta. A special air surveillance unit-Maritime Air Forces Mediterranean 
(MARAIRMED) is now operating Italian, British and American patrol aircraft 
from bases in Greece, Turkey, Sicily, Malta and Italy, French aircrafts arc par- 
ticipating in these operations. Its commander, an American Rear Admiral. Is 
immediately responsible to CINCSOUTH. The Allied On-Call Naval forces for 
the Mediterranean (NAVOCFORMED) has consisted of at least three destroyers 
contributed by Way. Britain, and the United States, and three smaller ships pro- 
vided by other Mediterranean countries, depending upon Ihc area of operation. 
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ALLIED COMMAND ATLANTIC (ACLANT):— Allied Command At- 
lamic has Ji$ headquarters to Norfolk. Va, and is responsible for the North At- 
lantic area from the North Pole to the Tropic of Cancer, including Portuguese 
coastal waters. In the event of war, jU duties arc lo participate in the sirateac 
strike and to protect sea communications. There are no forces assigned to the 
command in peacetime exce|M Standing Naval Force Atlantic (STANAVFOR- 
LANT), which normally consists, at any one lime, of four destroyer-iype ships 
However, for training purposes and in the event of war, forces, which are pre- 
dominantly naval, are earmarked for assignment by Britain, Canada, Denmark 
Netherlands, Portugal and the United States. There are arrangements for co- 
operation between French naval forces and those of SACLAhTT There are five 
subordinate commands; Western AtUntic Command. Eastern Atlaotic Com- 
mand, Iberian Atlantic Conunand. Striking Fleet Atlantic, and Submarine Com- 
mand. The nucleus of the Striking Fleet Atlantic has been provided by the 
American Second Fleet with up to six attack carriers: their nuclear role is shared 
with (he missile-firing submarines. 

ALLIED COMMAND CHANNEL (ACCHAN)s— Allied Command Chan- 
nel has its headquarters at Northwood near London. The wartime role of 
Channel Command is to exercise control of the English Channel and the south- 
ern North Sea. Many of the smaller warships of Belgium. Britain and (he Neth- 
elrands are earmarked for this Command, as are some maritime aircraft. There 
are arrangements for cooperation with French naval forces. 

POLICYt^Thc ^liiical and strategic guidance laid down in 1967 includ- 
es the concept of political warning time in a crisis, and the possibUity of dis- 
tinguishing between an enemy’s military capabilities and his political intentions. 
The strategic doctrine defined ^ the DPC in December 1967 envisaged that 
NATO would meet attacks on its territory with whatever force levels were ap- 
porpriatc. In June 1968, at the Ministerial Meeting at Reykjavik, the Council 
called on the countries of the Warsaw Pact to join in discussions of mutual force 
reductions, reciprocal and balanced in scope and timing, and repeated this in- 
vitation at (heir meeting in Rome in 1970. 
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NATO COUNTRIES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


¥]NITED KINGDOM U an original member of the Atlantic alliance. British 
'-^commitment to NATO as weU as her continuing support for CENTO 
and SEATO have been reaffirmed vide October Supplementary White Paper and in 
the February, 71, Statement of Defence Estimates. The statement has conceded 
that * Western security remains under the threat ot the vast mllilary resources of 
the Soviet Union, but its growing strategic nuclear capability, iu large modem 
conventional forces, and its rapidiv expanding navy and merchant marine, the 
Soviet Union is engaged is in enhancing its power and influence across Ihe 
world at the expense of Western political interests, at risk to Western economic 
interests and compettlion with China*. 

The White Paper explains that the two most pressing problems of che RAF 
arc in tactical strike and reconnaissance capability and a general shortage of 
modern front-line aircraft, both combat and support. The RAF is currently 
cQuippcd with obsolescent aircraft of 1950 vintage and small number of highly 
modern aircraft, of which VTOL Harrier is the best example. The old aircraft 
have reached the end of their life span and new aircraft are to 

be procured in the necessary number. Thus the RAF has to rely on its loO Phan- 
toms, ninety Harriers and Thirty five Buccaneers for tactical strike until the 
MRCA The European Multi-role Aircraft becomes available m the late 
1970s. The RAF is slated to receive about 400 of these highly advanced fight- 
ers. Since the presently available strike force of roughly 300 aircraft cannot 
possibly satisfy world-wide needs of the RAF. it has been decided to mtr^cc 
a stoAap measure of the use of Anglo-French Jaguar supersonic s«kc 
trainer to increase RAF's close support force, As a result a sudden 
tion that Jaguar is no mean package, the RAF have decided it as too good as 
a mere trainer and have urgently cast around for a new 
Latest reports suggest that the British buy has been reshaped from 110 train- 
ers and ^ single scaters to 36 dual<onirol machines used solely as conversion 
trainers for 164 striker, striker fighters, enough for four extra squadrons. 

THE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES:-The General Purpo^ Forces of 

th^* Rnval Air Force constituted and deployed as they are today, have the foJ 

STdle^o S: ’(rill Defence grSufd 

The role of fighter squadrons deployed m the UK and the bcacrai is p 

■IWW 
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forces and iheir primary role is nuclear strike. However, they can also use 
conventional weapons to meet national requirements outside the NATO. The 
role of strategic reconnaissance force Is to undertake reconnaissance for all the 
three Services in support of Treaty obligations and certain aerial .survey tasks, 
(c) Mariliinc Reconnaissance, In peace, the role of these forces is the rccon- 
naissance and surveiJance of sea areas vital to the interest of the United King- 
dom and Commonwealth. In time of war, (heir role is to give ami-suhmarine 
protection to surface forces and shipping, either under national plans or in fuU 
hlmeni of Treaty obligations, (d) General Support Forces: The role of these 
forces is to back up air defence strike and reconnaissance and maritime forces 
world wide, (e) Air Mobility' Forces: These forces arc made up of the strate- 
gic forces, the tactical transport forces, the tanker forces, communications air- 
craft Headquarters and bases in the UK and overseas. The role of these forces 
is to move men and equipment of all three Services us quickly us possible when 
reinforcements arc required in other threaters and support them operationally. 

PRC5LNT S'I’KKNGTH:^As at present the British Air Force has a 
strength of 111.000 personnel with 500 combat aircraft organised into K me- 
dium bomber squadrons with Vulcan, 2 light bomber squadrons with Can- 
drons with Harrier. 9 air defence squadrons with Lightning, 1 uir defence squa- 
drons, with F-4M. J ground attack squadron with Hunter. 4 close support squa- 
drons with Harrier. 9 air defence squadrons with Lightning. 1 air defence squa- 
dron with F-4K, I reconnaissance squadron with Victor Ms. 4 reconn a Ksa nee 
squadrons with Canberra, 2 maritime patrol squadrons with Nimrod. f> maritime 
patrol squadrons with Shackicion (A combat squadron has 6-13 aircraft in a 
British squadron). 3 tanker squadrons with Victor, 4 strategic transporl squa- 
drons with VC-lO. Belfast and Britannia, fi tactical squadrons with Hercules and 
An rosy, 2 light communication squadrons with Andover. 7 helicopter squadrons 
with Wessex and Whirlwind (SA-330 Puma arc entering service) There arc 1 1 
ground defence and AD squadrons of the Royal Air Force Regiment some 
with Bloodhound and Tigcrcasi SAM, and L-4a 70 AA guns (Rapfer .SAM are 
being introduced). 


ORGANISATION AND DKPLOYMENTr^As at present, Ro>al Air 
0^1^^ J? S^ike Command, Support Command, Transport Force, 

RAF Cermanj, Far ^t Air Force, Air Force Gulf, Near East Air Force. 
Cyprus and Malta. Urtder the Strike Command there arc, No. I (Bomber) 
Group havmg Vulcan aircraft committed to Strlke/atiack role and Victor Can- 

S?r7kVaS'rl committed to 

No. n Croup having Lightning and Phantom FG-l commit- 
to Air Defence role: No. 18 Mar^ime Group having Shackicton and Nir- 
e L/R maritime reconnaissance and No. 90 (Signals) 

Under the Support Command there is No. 38 Group having Phantom 
whetted to Attack and all vreaihcr reconnaissance and Harrier commilted to 
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milted lo L/R marilimc reconnaissance role. Air Force Gulf has Hunters com- 
mitted to Ground attack role and Shackleton committed to L/R maritime re- 
connaissance role. Near Fast Air Force. Cyprus has Vulcan, lightning and blood 
hound aircraft committed lo strike, Air defence and Airfield defence roles, Malta 
with Canberra committed to Reconnaissance and Shackleton to L/R maritime 
reconnaissance roles (Shackleions are to be replaced by Nimrods), Air Mobi- 
lity Forces comprise. Transport Force of Air Support Command. Tanker force 
(Victors) of Strike Command, which provides operational support as necessary 
for all RAF combat aircraft. 

FRENCH AIR FORCE 


L ARMEE de L'Air, as an independent force, was officially born in 1934, 
when it was the biggest Air Force in Europe. However. France suffered 
a disastrous defeat and L’Army De L'Air ceased to exist as a factor of any im- 
portance, except in operations subordinate to German Lufiwafe. In 1940. 
General De Gaulle issued his famous appeal to fight on the allied side. In 
consequence, the Forces Alreinncs Francaiscs Libres was formed. In the course 
of time it became a sizeable force acquiring British and American aircraft. 
After the close of the war. L^Armec de L'Air was reorganised and progressively 
rc-equipped with aircraft of indigenous manufacture, all hough some aircraft 
were acquired from the United Stales of America under the NATO and L Armcc 
dc L'Air became an independent instrument of air defence of French National 
territories and overseas interests. 


As on December. 31. 1971, the French Air Force had 
104.000 personnel and 500 comba. aircraft and was 

Tactical Aii Commands-Firsl CAT AC and Second CAT AC-and 

drons: four squadrons with H-34 and Alouelte II helicopters. qrEECE 


AES. 

ing in 1952 when *°'"?'‘T-wT?iren^h 23fo00, personnel and 216^- 

Grcece as on December 31. 71- T otal siicng p-gdF, 2 fighwr- 

bal aircraft, organised mio ^ .q^drons with F-FA. 1 inUr- 

bomber squadrons with F-l W . *^.^„„ngissance squadron with ^-5. 

withti H-I 9 ^nd 6 AB-205. 1 heUcop.or squadron with 10 Belt . 
1 SAM balialion with Nike-Hercules. 
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ITALY 


TTALY signed the Norih Ailanlic Pad in 1949 and the entire force, which 
^ began to be modernised with US aircraft, was integrated with NATO nd* 
work. The increasing integration of Italian forces was later refieded by the for- 
mation of Joint Scgrcaariato for the three branches under the Minisicro della 
Difesa. As on December. 31. 71 the total strength of Italian A;r Force was 
74,000 personnel and 300 combat aircraft organised into 3 fichlcr-squndroiw 
with F*104G 1 fighter* ho mber squadron with C-9IY. I fighter-bomber squu* 
dron with F-84F. 4 light attack squadrons with G-9IR. 4 AWX squadrons with 
F-104G, 2 AWX squadrons with F-I04S, I AWX squadron with F-KfiK, 3 
recce squadrons with RF-84s and RF-104. 3 transport squadros with C-119s 
.delivery of 14 C-I30E Hercules was due In 1971). I transport squadron with 
C-47s, Convair 440s and DC*6s (A combat squadron (groups has 12-18 air- 
crah. and a transport squadron 16). 6 SAM groups with Nikc-Hcrculcs, 


CANADA 


AN ADA is a NATO alliance Country. Total strength as on December, 31. 

^ 71 was 37.00(1 personnel and 162 combat aircraft. IN CANADA: Mobile 
Command: 2 CF«5 Tactical fighter squadrons. 6 helicopter squadrons. Air De- 
fence Cemntand: 3 interceptor squadrons with GR-l0|s (Due (o he replaced 
in 1971 by F-IOIC). 2 SAM squadrons with Bomar Ds; CD 28 Survcilancc and 
control radar squadrons (They were assigned to NORAD). 1 CF*10() electronic 
warfare training squadron. Air Transport Command: I squadron with Boeing 
707-320 C transport'iankcrs. 2 squadrons whh C-I30 Hercules, 2 squadrons 
with CC-115 BuftaUK'N and CC-138 Twin Otters, 2 squadrons with Buffalo, and 
CH»1I3 Labrador helicopters. 1 squadrons with CC-106 Yukons, 1 squadron 
with CC-109 Cosmopolitlan and Falcons. In Europe: 2 strike-attack and I re- 
connaissance squadrons, with CF-I04s (A squadron have 6-18 aircraft). Re- 
serves: 800. 


PORTUGAI : 


PORTUGAL is a member of the Atlantic Alliance (NATO). Portugal join- 
ed NATO in 1951. and in the following year the Army Air Navy and 
services were unified in the Force Aeren Portugeeso. Following was the known 
air-power as on December. 31. 71. Total strength: 21,000 personnel with 
150 combat aircraft organised into 2 light bembers squadrons with B-26 Invad- 
* figh'ef-'w'nlK'r squadron with F-84G. 2 Ught-strike squadron 
with G-91, I interceptor squadron with F-86F. 6 COIN flights with armed T-6 
* "I*"*™® squadron with P-2 VSs, (A combat squadron has 10-25 nir- 

*5 C-45 transports, 13 T-33. 25 
^ A . r^onnaissance trainers. Other aircraft included 1 1 DO-27 and 
4^000 SA-330 Puma helicopters: I parachute regiment of 
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BELGIUMt 


'T'HE Belgian Air Force ori^naled in an Amy Balloon, Company in 1910. 

^ In 1925. it was rc*named L'Aeronauiique Militaire and remained part of 
the Army. 1940, a few Belgian pilots escaped to Britain. Two fighter squadrons 
operated by Belgian personnel with the RAF. together with about 1000 oAers 
were (he nucleus of the Force Aerienne Bcldge formed in 1946. The PAB has, 
remained under a rc-orgnnisation and re-equipment programme (o re-shape ope- 
rational strength by 1970, The latest known strenph of Bel^an Air Force is 
20.000 personnel with 175 combat aircraft organised Into 2 fighter-bomber squa- 
drons with P-$4F. 2 fighter-bomber squadrons with F-84F. two aK-wcather 
fighter squadrons with F-104 Gs; I reconnaissance squadron with RF-S4F (are 
being replaced by Mirage VB) (A combat squadron has 18-25 aircraft)* 33 C- 
119 and 18 C-47. Pembroke and DC-6 transport 11 HSS-1 helicopters, 9 SAM 
squadrons with Nike-Hercules. 


DENMARK 


THE RDAF. is a small tactical force fully committed to Allied Air Forces 
^ Baltic Approaches of NATO, but with conventional armament, since Danish 
Government has continued to oppose Nuclear Weapons. The following was 
known strength of the Air Force as on December, 31, 1971; 10,000 personnel 
with 112 combat aircraft organised into 1 fij^ter-bomber squadron with F-3S 
XD Drakan. 2 fighter-bomber squadrons with P-IOOD/Fs 2 Interceptor squadrons 
with F-104G$ 1 interceptor squadron with Hunter, 1 reconnaissuKe squadron 
with RF-84F, (converting to RF-35 Darkens during 1971) (A combat squadron 
has 16 aircraft). I transport squadron with C-47 and C-54 1 SAR squadron 
with S-61 helicopters, 4 SAM squadrons with Nike-Hercules, 4 SAM squadrons 
with HAWK. 


NORWAY 


N orway is a member of the Atlantic Alliance (NATO) with Denmark. 
Norway now forms Northern Command of NATO and is divided into two 
Air Commands: Luftkommando Sor Norge and LK Nord-Norge, each with its 
own HO and operalionaf control Following was the know Air Power, of Norway 
as on December. 31. 1971- Total strength: 9,400 presonncl and IJl c^bat ai^ 
craft organised into 5 light attack squadrons each with I6-F5A. 1 n^er 

squadron with 20 F-104G. 1 photo-reconnaissance squadron ^>*1* 1 

maritime patrol squadron with 1 P-3B; I transports squadron with 6 C-130 and 
and 4 C-47. 2 helicopter squadrons with UH-1, 4 SAM batteries Nike- Her- 
cules. Reserves 10,600 personnel providing 12 airfield defence light AA oat- 

talions. 

NETHERLANDS. 


after the cessation of hoslUities in Europe, a Dutch Air Force Dirc^or- 
A was formed in 1947. An Air Force Staff came into being to mtt^ate 
Dutch Military Aviation activities both in the Netherlan^ and in the Far tast 
The latter commitment ceased with the foundation of the Indonesian Republic 
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in 1949. In 1950» steps were taken for the fonnation of R-Neth. A.F. and 
this look place in 1951. The Netherlands then joined NATO and the R. NETH. 
A.F. 9 started an urgent modemisation programme with American and Bri- 
tish jet aircraft predominating. Main strike element was Tactical Air Command, 
integrated with No. 1 Tactical Deration Centre of NATO’s and 2nd ATAF 
and comprising four lighfers bomber scfuadroBs. Interceptor units in Air Defence 
Command Taklishchee (CLV) comprised four sqfuadrons. The RNAF also con- 
trolled the only USAF unit under foreign command, the 32nd Fighter. InSer- 
ceptor Squadrons. In October, 1961, First Guided Weapons Group (No. IGGW). 
RNAF, became operational with Nike-AJax and Hercules missile operated by 
four squadrons). Following was the latest known Air Power of Netherlands 
as on December. 31. 1971. Total strength: 2I.S00 with 126 combat aircraft 
consisting of 2 fighter bomber squadrons with F-104G. 2 fighter-bomber squa- 
drons whh NF-5A. 2 inierc^or squadrons with F-104G, 1 photo-reconnafe- 
saiKe squadron with RF-I04G (A combat squadron had 18 aircraft). 1 tnuLs- 
port squadron with F-27, 3 observation and communication squadron.^ under 
army command, with Aloueilc 111 helicopters, and Super-Cub and Beaver light 
aircraft. 8$AM squadrons with Nike-Hcrcules, 9 SAM squadrons, with Hawks. 


TDRKKY 


* NATO Alliance Country. Following is the known Air Power of 
Turkey. Total Strength: SO.CXX) personnel with 360 combat aircraft. 2 fighter- 
bomber squadrons with F-I04O, 4 fighter-bomber squadrons with F-IOD 4 
fighter-bomber squadrons with F-5, 4 interceptor squadrons with F-5 2 Infer- 
ceplor sipiadrons with F.86. (in store). 2 AWX sqiudroiv with F-I02 a! 2 rccon- 
nebsence sqt.ndroas with RF-84F (a combat squadron has 10-25 aircraft) 4 

^ 5 0130. 2 SAM batlalioas (6 

batteries) with Nikc-Hcrcules. ' 
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SOVIET UNION 


A CCORDING lo (he Soviet militnrv leaders, their counlr> did not only 
^ emerge from the war victorious but also stronger militarily than ever be- 
fore. At the close cif the war, rbc Red Armed Forces were claimed t<i be the 
mighliesl in the world, equipped with the most up-lo-datc weapons. Their morale 
was also claimed to be extremely hieh. However, the Soviet Communist 
Parly and the Soviet Government did not decide to rest on the laurels 
of victory. On the contrary, it impressed upon the people most forcefully that 
having gone over to pc.'tccful labour they should, nevertheless, he constantly on 
guard and uphold the Armed Forces and the nation's defence capabilils. This 
was urgent and iiiimcdiate because the '^Western Imperialist countries'* had al- 
ready begun revitalising all the aggressive anti- Soviet fascist forces which had 
escaped destruction. In these circcmslances. Ihc Communist Parly and the Soviet 
Government set the Armed Forces several new tasks. They were required to 
be in constant combat readiness, to elaborate fundamental problems of Soviet 
military science and Icchnologs; to carry on combat training and political 
education in nccordance with the requirements of modern warfare, vigillanth 
guard the Soviet people's peaceful creative labour and brmlv uphold the Soviet 
Unions interests. 


THE FOURTH FIVE YEAR Pl.ANs— In Mnrvh. 1946 ihc Supreme Soviet 
endorsed the Fourth Five Year Plan for the rchahilitaimn and development of 
the national economy for years 1946.50. As a rcsull of the people's heroic ef- 
forts, industry and ngriculturc wvre able to surpass the pre-war level by l<)4«. 
The pc Hod between 1946 and 1951 saw important and far-reaching develop- 
ments of the Armed Forces and conduct of operations and all arms com hat. ela- 
borated on the basis of the study and analysis of the csporicncc gained in the 
war. Special importance was attached to the harmonious development of all fichiine 
Changes were also introduced in artillery particularly in nKkei artillery. The 
changed condiiions and methods of warfare demanded the further enhancement 
of jne operational, tactical and technical training of the command personnel 
^ Prep-ifc^ 1“ cnpaBo a powerful, well .armed 

enemy, possessing large technological and indiisirial reserves. The svsiem of 
training was improved accordingly. ^ 

FORCKS:— The rearmament of the Soviet armed forees had to be 
ri ' mourning threats posed by (he 

Hgl. .p..d. ,.i„ , 1 ,.. d..p,h „,X CS w„“w w.'r'fr" r’ ■; 

changes were also introduced in anlllcrv Dartinir^rii? 2 
famous Katyusha r.Kket launched were r^nVaced hv m 

and new rocket launchers of longer ranw were Tnduc mstallaiions 
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aiul a mi>dcrniscd 85 mm guns possessing high alliiude range of fire. All 
these innovations and induciions enabled the troops to keep under effective artil- 
lery fire the >yhole depth of the enemy's tactical defence zone, provide effective 
support to second echelons and reserves committed to action, assist them in 
cKCupying the second defence line and intermediate positions in stride and cffec- 
lively combat enemy artillery. Equally important changes took place in the arma- 
ment of armoured troops. Apart from the new T-54 medium tank, armoured 
troop carriers and self-propelled anti-aircraft artillery, mounts were built for 
the mechanised troops. These systems possessed much better characteristics than 
the corresponding wartime models. The specialist troops also underwent consi- 
derable changes. Panlcularly noteworthy was the provision of new means of 
chemical defence to the Chemical troops. 


AIR FORCE: In the Air Force, jet aircraft began to lake over, ushering a 

new qualitative change in the Service. New MiG- 15 and MiG- 17. LA-15, YAK- 
17 and YAK-23 had speeds of over 1,000 kilometers an hour. They also pos- 
sessed much greater range, service ceiling and rate of climb. The legendary 11^2 
and IL-IO attack aircraft were replaced by the jet MiG- 1 5 with more than 
double the speed and range. In 1948. the new IL-2R bombers were put into 
'crvice with double the speed and range and triple the bomb load of a piston 
engine bombers. I LOS also had more powerful gun armament. In transport 
aviation the lL-12, lL-14 aircraft and MI-L and M-4 helicopters were mtf<^ 
duced. The universal introduction of jet propulsion gave the Air Force the speed 
and flight altitudes, quicker rales of climb to combat altitude, greater bomb loads 
and endurance and range. Airplanes were also equipped with radar sights, 
idcni’ficaiion means and powerful wireless sets capable of maintaining commu- 
nication with friendly bases all through the flight. As a result of all these mno- 
vaiions the Soviet Air Force achieved the highest standards of efficiency enawing 
it to carry out any assignments. 


The Nstional Air Defence Forces also unUerwenJ radical renovation. In 
1948. they were made into a separate armed service. New types of *'*“ 

anli-aircrafl artillery were iniroduccd. In early fifl.es. the ’’' 8*0 ^ " 

ceivc surface to air guided missiles. The observation warning and eo^muniM 
lion service was provided with powerful radar stations for 

craft and guiding friendly planes to largcis. All this conlribulcd lo the steady en 
hanccmcni of air defence capabdity. ensuring the repe ling of any ^ 

attack and the reliable protection of the nalional ".‘O'^V 
forces The Airborne troops also advanced enormously in their “«'^''opmen . 
June 1946. they were detached from the Air Force “O'! A? rtome 

1^1110 Minisicr of Defence. The office of Commander-in-Chief of *rb^e 
TrooDs was created. Parachute and alf -landing units were formed on the 

IfTser^ infantry divisions. They were pmvided wi.h 
port aircraft and helicopters were introduced. 
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ously enhanced in peace time. The MinKiry oC Defence, therefore, yuve serious 
consideration to these questions. Special concern was devoted to the improve- 
ment and further training of the ofTiecr corps. Ii was considered necessary to re- 
tain oHicers with greater cxpcrrcncc and high military skills wh^e at the same 
time cause a steady and con&istant rejuvinaiion of the crops. The armed forces, 
it was thought, needed people capable of carrying out any assignment in the 
most difficult conditions. The education and training of command personnel 
was based on the fundamental premise that a Soviet officer was a promoter of 
the party's policies in the troops, leader of the combat training and political educa- 
tion, organiser uf combat and educator of his subordinates. The history of war hud 
taught that the equipment of the armed forces with the best of weapons was 
itself not sufficient to make the armed forces compicicly battle worthy. The 
armed forces, it was thought, became truly battle worthy only if all units were 
headed by officers capable of organising the comprehensive combat training and 
politjcal education of their men and ably leading them m battle. It was further 
considered essential that for an officer to be capable of successfully teaching 
and training his subortlinalcs. he himself must be well educated and have broad 
political, technological and cultural outlook.. .He must himself never stop study- 
ing. The training of officers was mainly the responsibility of higher and second- 
ary military educational establishments. To carry on this task more successful! v 
the whole system of military, inditical and icchnolocical education was revised 
Steps were taken to staff military educational establishments with skilled in- 
Mruciors In addition to the existing military academies and schools, there exist- 
cd a system of advanced training and refresher courses for officers They were 
made more cfTceiive as a result of which the Siiviet Armed Forces did not ex- 
perience any serious shortage of officers of any rank or speciality. 

THE NEW PIIASKt NUCLEAR MISSILES :_T, .wards .he end of 1953. 

I missiles of all classes were sc. lo be in- 

L ft '>f '"'ircly new means combari.^ll 

ojv .A ^ - ® mililary science. It became nccel- 

sary lo rcv.se heorc.ical views corKerning .he ..aiure of future warfar^and 

’'T' opcralions ire, mdi.ions in- 

no. founHwnm^' "'xk' -'••■••'P'’'". Soviet science and lechnology was 

not found wanting. The rearmament of the Soviet Armed Forces with i^ssilcs 

nel. The rearmament programme was ^mplc'cd k' 

claimed that, ‘atomic and nuclear weapons constHul^ ^ht h ’i^ 'i 

Armed Forces fire and slrikim* rwiwpr ih^ trtuicd the basU of the Soviet 

targets were missiles capable of Averins vart dio*A rfelivcr^* to 

.trate^^l^arfam'Ld^Edelr^cbai^r^^^ 
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of high yielding atomic bombs. Then was begun the manufacture and testing of 
low yield nuclear charges. This marked the beginning of the development of 
tactical nuclear weapons which could be used in the immediate vicinity of 
friendly troops on the battle field. The further development of nuclear weapons 
followed the course of creating charges of a wide variety of types and yields. 
Another important step in the revolution in warfare was the use of missiles as 
the most efficient carriers of nuclear charges. By 1961. there existed a wide range 
of strategic, operational and tactical missiles. Strategic missiles were capable of 
striking at an enemy in any pan of the globe and destroying his industrial tar- 
gets, airfields, naval bases, large troop concentrations, road junctions and rail- 
way stations. 


MILITARY THEORY— NEW APPROACHES:— The rapid development of 
the means of armed struggle, inevitably inlluenccd profoundly the ways and 
means of conducting military operations. The tremendous destructive cfTcct of 
nuclear weapons and the need to provide protection from them necessitated the 
dispersal of troops on the battlefield. The problems of massing troops and weap- 
ons in the attack demanded new approaches. The continuous front line could no 
lunger be used. In the new conditions, small and large units had to opcruic in 
separate zones following the principle ''Proceed .separaivl>, strike together." 
Accordingly, the closest coN>t^ination of all armed services and lighting arms 
ID carrying out assignments became of special importance. Nfilitary theory was 
required to pul forward the task of expanding the scope of operations in the 
new conditions, increasing the width of the rone of attack, the depth of opera- 
tions and the rate of attack, simultaneously reducing surprise and eamouMage. 
a$ well as the lime needed to carry out the operations. The role of the time factor, 
grew tremendously. The far reaching changes in armament and armed forces 
organisation and methods of fighting imposed high demands on the soldiers. In 
the war of nuclear and missile wcapsms. the troops were exposed to much 
greater destruction. .. .they were subjected to all the lethal effects of nuclear, 
chcrnical and biolog'cal weapons. Under the circumstances, only men with firm 
ideological convictions and a highly devoted consciousness of their military du- 
ties could hope lo retain the will for victory and acl with courage, resolve and 
(nitiativc. displaying fortitude and heroism. This ncccsslalicd the work done bv 
comirandes. political bodies. Party and Kossomol organisations being aimed at 
fosfenng in every soldier iron discipline, loft) poUtical consciousness, boundless 
devotion to the eountp. courage, stamina, heroism, and readiness for sclf-socri- 
nee In the name of the people, for the cause of communism. 

MILITARY DOCTRINE:- Soviet view point on military doctrine had 
dl along been that, as the fundamental law of the state in the sphere of national 
defence, it must be flexible and responding readily to every new development 
m military science and the pracitec of armed combat . . it must take accoSm of 
^1 changes m political relations be ween states and groups of states with scien- 
tific precisions. It was. therefore, m two major aspects that the new doctrine 
emerged and cystallised itself... the political and technological. Th^ noS 
«pect embraced questions of the political purposes of possible wars C na 
ture of 1 ^ military tasks rn any fuiure war. The techn^oeical aspect of the 
military doctrine was linked with the introduction of atomic and i 

weapons in a.l .he figh.ing services and arms »nd .hUr/genee of 
as the mam means of delivering these weapons to po.cniiaf targets. With r*vo- 
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Kitionap Changes in ihc methods of armed sirusgle and the Soviet milharv 

emerS to t] ^**^***^ ''• W«l5noysky. s7ated 


The next war, if the imperialists managed to unleash it, would be a decisive 
4.rm^ conflict between two opposing sociai systems, according to the character 
of the weapons employed. It will inevitably be a thermonuclear war. a war in 
which nuclear weapons would be the principal means of destruction and missiles 
would be the principal mean^ of delivering weapons on targets. This war would 
be characterised by an armed struggle of unprecedented ferocity, dynamic, hish- 
mobile combat operations, the absence of conilnuouus stable front lineTor 
distinction between front and rear, greater opportunities for dealing surprise stri- 
kes of great strength against both troops and the rear areas of the bellieerent 
countries. The changes that have taken place in the means of the armed combat 
will effect the ven way in which the war will start and it would be decisive for 
the outcome of the whole struggle. In alt probabilities. war will commence sud* 
denly^, without the usual menacing period. It wiU immediately acquire a gene- 
ral. dMisive scope. Such a beginoing would be the most tempting for an aggres- 
sor. A future war would be intercontinental in scope and most destructive in 
character, resulting in the death of hundreds of miUions of people, whole coun- 
tries would be lurned into lifeless desert. But the struggle to victory will not be 
restricted to nuclear strikes. Hence Ihe war would drag out and require the 
protracted straining of all armed forces and the nation practically to a break- 
ing point. Naturally the uliimate victory would be achieved only as a result of 
the joint efforts of all the services and arms involving the participation of mass 
armies millions strong. The new Soviet doctrine, would require that the 
Armed Forces, the country, the whole Soviet people be prepared for the cven- 
lualll) of a nuclear war. From the outset any future war would be dynamic 
and fluid in character. Hence the task would be to prepare for decisive, large- 
scale, swift and sudden operations involving all the resources capable of taking 
the enemy completely by surprise. The new Soviet military doctrine under Ihe 
circumstances also b^ame truly internariona] in character as serving interests 
of the whole sciclalist camp and aJI progressive mankind and aimed against war- 
mongers, . . against the enemies of civilisation**. 


PROUD ACHIEVEMENTS: — By 1962, the Soviet leaders were In a position 
to claim that due to the strenuous efforts made by the people in the post war 
years, the Soviet Armed Forces had acquired new traits, distinguishing (he new 
stage in their development from the previous ones. As tools of a people's state, 
they were of the people in the truest sense of the word, their purpose was to 
defend, not only the world's first socialist state, but also to serve as the basis 
for the defence of the whole socialist camp. The need to uphold world peace de- 
termined the truly international essence of their task. In accordance v/ith their 
objectives, the Soviet Armed Forces were organised to remain in constant readi- 
ness to go into aciion. They were structurally and organisatioanlly designed to 
be up (o the standards of modern warfare and Soviet military arc and they com- 
prised five service': The Strategic Rocket Force, the Air Defence Forces, the 
Ground Forces, Ihe Air Force and (he Navy. 

The appearance of intercontinental missiles, which became a powerful 
means of influencing the course of war as a whole necessitated the creation of 
an entirely new 'Crvice. The Sfrate^c Rocket Forces Ihc main service and 
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tipvL IToi^ r',c.^Vis^f “^The 

able; they could be used at any time of ihc day and m -any nw 

distance factor lost its former value. A single missile, carrying p 
clear warhead was capable of releasing more energy on 
aggregate energy of all the explosives used m the Second World 
strltelic missiles carrying nuclear warhead, with yields equivalent to -0. 3 . . 
and more megatons (million tons) of TNT. only a few hydrogen 
needed to wipe out a whole state, Soviet missiles possessed high aiming accu 
lacy and were capable of hitting any target at any distance with the tirsi stuM. 
Furthermore, the missiles possessed a number of other awesome qualities. Com- 
plex as they were in design, they were simple in operation, could be pfcparcO 
for launching quickly and required relatively simple launching puds. Missiles 
could be launched from well camouflaged field launching sites without prelimi- 
nary organisation of the terrain or from the mobile launchers. The use of mis- 
sile launchers enhanced the survivability of missiles, their invulnerability to at- 
tack by enemy strategic weapons, 

SERVICES COMPONENTS;— Strategic Rocket Forces ^came the most stream- 
line organisation, with their role and task in the nations systems of defence 
srtlctly defined. The Strategic Rocket Forges were not only capable of ineapa- 
citaiing major enemy groupings within the shortest possible lime, they could 
also destroy his major economic centers and disturb the whole system of gov- 
ernment and military control. The quality of modern missiles made It possible 
for them to be employed suddenly and on a mass scale. The Air Defence Fiirccs 
comprised surface-to-air missile troops, missile carrying aircraft, radar and spe- 
cial troops. Their strength relied on qualitatively new fiehiing arms, surface-to- 
air missiles and incrccptor missile launching aircraft — Soviet scientists evolved 
means of combating, not only enemy aircraft and winged rockets but missiles 
as well. The Air Defence Forces were capable, in coordination with the Air 
Defence Arms of the Ground Forces, Navy and the Armed forces of tlie War- 
saw Treaty states, of successfully carrying out their main tu^k of reliably pro- 
tecting the countries of the socialist community from nuclear strikes or any 
other enemy means of attack. The supply of new combat means, and especial- 
ly surface-to-air missiles, contributed to the new qualitative leap in the deve- 
lopment of the Soviet Air Defence Forces. The Anti-aircraft Missile Troops in- 
cluded units with sophisticated means designed for u variety of interceptors. 
The latter were capable of bringing down virtually all modern means of air 
attack at a long range, ai high and low altitude. Furthermore, the Air Defence 
combat equipment was continuously improved. The range for surface-to-air mis- 
sile was increased at both low and high altitudes and range and rale of fire 
grew constantly ... .Already the Air Defence air arm had undergone impor- 
tant changes -.I t now possessed supersonic missiles carrying interceptors cap- 
able of operai ng a low and high aliiiudcs. including long-range interceptors 
These interceptors were capable of destroying winged missiles and carrier air- 
craft m all weather conditions and at any altitude and flight speed. The Air 
Defence miss:lcs carrying air arm was highly mobile, being capable of swiftliiy 
concentraling its effort on the decisive sectors against the main groupings of 
enemy air attack means while its greater range made it possible to^ combat 
these means as far as their launching sites. .The task of discovering and xJ^rn- 
ing of enemy attack in good time was tackled by the Air Defence Rfdar Troops, 
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\vhich possessed a wider range of clecironic means, capable of detecting air 
and space attack sy^lcms. indemifying them, determining their precise co-ordi- 
nates and tracking them to guide anti-aircraft missiles and carrying aircraft to 
their targets. SosicI ground forces the most numerous and for long the princi- 
pal fighting services, also had air defence means equipped with surface-to-air 
guided mi siks, anti-aircraft artillery and electronic facilities. They were cap- 
able. in dose coMJrdination with fighter aircrafi. of reliably protecting troops 
.vneeni rations and their logistical elements from enemy air aiacks. Soviets had 
also recognised that in modern times, the role of airbome troops had grown 
considerably. They had therefore, been given the capability of swiftly conso- 
lidating the success gained as a result of nuclear strikes. Landing in the enemy 
rear, they had been given the task of capturing vital military objectives, admi- 
nisiraiise, political and economic areas and esiablishing airheads for receiving 
the main forces. They were also required lo fight the enemy reserves, facilitate 
the advance of friendly troops across the major water barriers and disturb the 
enemy’s system of command and the w*ork of his logistical services. The in- 
I reduction of new weapons systems necessitated further the mastering of new 
methods of combat and the improvement of the system of training and educa- 
tion. The personnel of the airborne inxDps were recruited from among the best 
Soviet youth, distinguished l>y lofty patriotism, high standards of training, dis- 
cp’Hne courage and valour. The possibilities of Ihe Soviet Air Force as mark- 
edly expanded, it had changed radically, attaining a qualitatively new status. 
The Soviet Air Force had become super-sonic, missile carrying, all weather 
capable of carrying out combat assignment at all altitudes. Bombers were re- 
placed by missile carrying aircraft capable of hitting any target, mobile or sta- 
tionery on land or at sea. at great distances. Air-to-ground and air-to-air mis- 
siles had became the basic weapons of supersonic missile carrying planes, fight- 
ers and fighter- bombers. The speed and altitudes of flights had grown enorm- 
ously. Many modern airplanes possessed computerised ‘memory’ which inform- 
ed the pilot of deviations from the set route in flight. With the help of radar 
modern planes could see for hundreds of kilometer even through the clouds. 
The use of swing wings made it possible for airplanes to fly at low speed when 
necessary and tfius save fuel; when the need arose the wings could be kept 
back and the planes could fly at velocities of two or three Mach or more. So- 
phisticated instruments and automatic equipment helped the pilots carry out 
the most difficult assignments. 


PRLSf.NT STRENGTH AND ORGANISATION:— As at present the Armed 
Forces of the Soviet Union arc divided into: Ground Forces, Navy, Atr De- 
fence and Rocket Forces of Strategic Assignments. Two additional compon- 
ents under the Ministry of Defence arc the Long range Aviation and the Air- 
borne Forces. The land based missile deterrent ts controlled by Strategic KOCKei 
Forces As at present the Soviet Air Force includes the following main «te- 
ffofies* (I) The Long Ranee Ale Force (Long and medium range strategic oom- 
frs) (i) The Tad leal (or frontline) Air Force which includes fighters and 
bombed: (3) The Air Element of Ihe Air Defence Command (fighter intercep- 
tors) (4) The Naval Air Force and (5) The Air Transport Force. 

As at present the Soviet Armed Forces have a total personnel ?tren^h^ 
3,357.000 men. The total personnel strength of ^viet Air Force « 550,^ 

men and 10,000 combat aircraft- The long-range fSi ?n add ^0 

main areas, Western USSR, Central. Ukaraine and the Far E«t. In addihoo. 
a has staging dispersal points in the Arefks. The aucrafi sirang 
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is 140 lOOTU-20 Bears and 40 MYA-4 Bisons. Tankers, 50 Bisons, ^*dium 
bombere 700* 500 TU-16 Badgers and 200 TU-20 Bmders. Air Defence 

Command (PYO-Slmny) is a separate ciwimand of anj 

surface-toair missile unisi, using an early warmng T^ial aircraft 

fighter interceptor squadrons for identification and 

strength of this command is about 3.2CK) Interceptors mostly ; MIC- 

2ls and SU-9s. with a few MIG- 17 still in service. Newer aircraft include the 

YAK-28P and TU-28 and more recently SU-ll and MIG-23. Many 

aircraft carry air-toair missiles (AAM). AEW aircraft some mo^fied TU-lld 

with the designation Moss. Tactical Air Force 

strength. This grand total includes light bombers fighters. ^ 

port and reconnaissance aircraft. Some obsolescent MlG-17. 

28s are still in service. The most notable high performance aircraft arc the ^,1^' 
21 J and YAK-28 Firebar fighters. The ground attack SU-7 and supersonic light 
bombers YAK-28. Ground attack aircraft equipped arc with a variety of air-io- 
ground rockets. The variable — gcomatry Flogger may also have entered service. 
The Air Transport Force has some 1.700 aircraft. This total includes ll.-l^s a 
AN-24-S, some 800 AN- 1 2s and IL-18 medium transports and 10 AN-22 heavy 
transports. There arc in addition, civil aircrafts of Aeroflot, some of which can 
be adapted to military uses, These include about 275 long and medium range 
TU-104S, TU-1 14 TU-I24S. About 800 helicopters In use with the ground forces 
include troop-carrying Ml-6s and Ml-8s and the heavy load carrier Ml- 10. The 
MI- 12, a very heavy load carrier may also have entered service. The total heli- 
copter inventory is around 1.750. (See also 'Post-War Navies and Push-Button 
3Var’), 
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THE WARSAW PACT 


TN Ihc post war ^cars, the Soviet leader*, clearly and calec<irlcall> rccognU- 
^ cd ihsrl Ihefr armed forces would draw their real and iiilimate slrenglh 
from their comradeship vsith the armed forces of the socialist states based on 
the similnrilv of social and state ss stems, common polilical coals and the iden- 
tical Marxist l.eninsf of Idcolucv of their people. I'ndcr the circum via rues, 
therefore, the Communht Parties of all the ‘fralernar countries were directed to 
concentrate their efforts on the dcsclopmcnt and consolidation of Ihe comrade- 
ship-in-arnis exislinj: helwcen their armed forces. 

The most import am development in this respect wms the conclusum of hiia* 
icral friendship. ci>-opcraiion ami mutual assistance treaties of defensive nature 
\n 1945-48. In 1953-55. in view of the aggravation of the iniernalional sHua- 
ilon, the ‘socialist’ slates began to giv© even greater at tent km to the quest of 
strengthening their defence capabilities. In November. 1954, the governments of 
the ‘socialist’ countries gathered for a conference in Moscow at which they disetis- 
sed questions of the international situation and adopted a Dcclar,*ilion which stated 
ihot *fhe peace loving slates are compelled to lake urgent mcasiircs lo oppose 
aggressive farces, with Ihe united might of the peace loving stales in Ihe inlervsts 
of I heir seeuriiv’. In response to this, a new conference o1 the leaders of ihc 
‘socialist’ stales was held in Warsaw at which the Warsaw Treai> of rnendship, 
Cu-operntion and Muluul Assistance wus concluded. It stated in part, in the 
event of an armed attack in Europe against one or several of the signatorv 
slates b> anv si*itc or groups of states, each signaton state shall, in pursuance of 
its right to individual and collective self defence and in accordance with Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, give (he state or slates sulijcclcd to such attack 
Immediate asshiance individuallv and in agreement with the other signatory 
stales with all means it mav deem neccssarv. including the use of armed forces. 
Since then the Warsaw Treaty has been the basis of the military co-operation 
and security of the socialist states. 

WARSAW TRhATY: — According to the signatories, the Warsaw Treaty is 
based on principles of equality, respect of nalional sovereignty and non-inter- 
ferenec in the domestic alTairs of other countries. Troops of the one state may 
be stationed in the territory of another only by mutual agreement. The Warsaw 
Treaty has served to seal and further develop fraternal tics beiw^cen (he Soviet 
Armed Forces and the armed forces of other socialist states. The comradeship 
between them has contributed to their fighting capacity and their cohesion in 
union of comradcs-in-arms. The personnel of the Warsaw Treaty Armed Forces 
are educated in a spirit of internationalism. The comradeship and realisation of 
the unity and might of the armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty Countries has 
found the greatest expression at joint exercises and war games. The Warsaw 
Pact IS a multilateral miliiary alliance formed by a “Treaty of Friendship Mu- 
tual Assistance, and Co-operation” signed in Warsaw by the governments of the 
Soviet Union. Albania. Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia. ETast Germany. Huncary. 
Poland, and Romania {Albania denounced the Pact in September 196K>‘*Ac- 
cording to East European documentary sources, the Pact is committed to the 
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defence of only the European territories of the member slates. The Soviet Union 
IS also linked by bilateral treaties of friendship and mutual assistance with Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia. East Germany, Hungary. Poland and Romania. All the 
present members of the Warsaw Pact also have similar bilateral treaties with 
each other. The Soviet Union concluded statc-oMorccs agreements with Poland 
East Germany. Romania, and with Czechoslovakia in October, 1968; all these 
remain in eflcci except the one with Romania, which lapsed in June, 1958 when 
Soviet troops left Romania. The essence of East European defence arrangements 
IS not, therefore, dependent on the Warsaw Treaty as such. 

ORGAMS.VTfONs — The Organisation of the Warsaw Pact has two main bo- 
dies. The first, the Political Consultative. Committee, which, in full session, con- 
sists of the First Secretaries of the Communist Party, heads of the governments 
and the Foreign and Defence Ministers of the member countries. It has met 
twice in the year up to July. 1971, at which point there had been seventeen meet- 
ings in all. (Some of these meetings have been entitled Meetings of Ministers), 
The Committee has a Joint Secretariat, headed by a Soviet officer, consisting 
of a specially appointed official from each country, and a Permanent Commission, 
whose task is to make recommendations on general questions of foreign policy of 
pact members. Both these bodies are located in Moscow, The second body, The 
Joint High Ciinininnd. is directed, according to the Treaty, *'to strengthen the 
defensive capaclhllity of the Warsaw Pact, to prepare military plans in ease of war, 
and lo decide on the development of troops**. The Commission consists of a Com- 
mander in Chief (CinC). a Defence Committee, made up of the six Defence Min- 
isters of the pact, which acts as an advisory body, and a Military Council. This 
body, which is modelled on a similar organisation in the Soviet Armed Forces, 
meets under the chairmanship of the CinC and includes the Chief of Staff (CS) 
and permanent military representatives from each of the allied armed forces. (It 
seems to be the main channel through which the Pact's orders are transmitted 
to its forces in peacetime, and through whkh the East European forces are able 
to put their point of view to the CinC. The pact also has a Military Staff, which 
has been enlarged by additional non-Soviet senior officers. The posts of CinC 
and CS of the Joint High Command have, however, always been held by Soviet 
officers, and most of the key positions arc still in Soviet hands. In the event of 
war. the forces of other Pact members arc operationally subordinate to the So- 
viet High Commands. The Command of the air defence system covering the whole 
Warsaw Pact area is centralised in Moscow and directed by the CinC of the 
Soviet Air Defence Forces, The Soviet forces in the Warsaw Pact area are 
nised as the Norlhern Groap of Forces, with beadquarlers at I^gnica In Polwi^ 
the Southern Group of Forces, with headquarters at Budapest, the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany, with headquarters at Zossen-Wunsdorf, near Berw 
and the Central Group of Forces, consisting of fives divisions Czechoslovakia, 
with headquarters at Milovicc, north of Prague. Soviet tactical air forces are 
stationed in Poland, EaM Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. The S^iet 
Union has deployed tactical nuclear missiles in Eastern Europe. Most East 
European countries have displayed short-range SSM launchers, but there is no 
evidence that nuclear warheads for these missiles have been supplied to these 
countries. Soviet MRBMs (and other strategic weapons) are based in the Soviet 
Union and remain under Soviet control. 
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THE WARSAW PACT COUNTRIES 


BULGARIA 


'THE Bukarian Army Aviation Corps first came into existence during the Bal- 
^ k an War of 1912-13 and operated briefly as a somewhat irregular force 
against the Turks- In 1915, Bulgaria Joined the Central Powers and ^rmy ^v,- 
lion Corps were reformed with German assistance, in 1918. under the treaty f 
Ncully, It was disbanded formally and ceased to exist until 1937. ^ 

Air Force was formed. Bulgaria signed a treaty with Soviet Union in 1047. The 
latest known strength of Bulgarian Air Forec is 22.000 I^fsonnel with 252 com- 
bat aircraft organiicd into 6 fighler-bombcr squadrons MiG’ ^ 
tor squadrons with MiG-21. 3 Interceptor squadrons with MiC-19, S Interceptor 
squadrons with MiG-17. 1 reconnaUsance wit^ ll-2Rs f 12 airc 

a combat squadron), 2 reconnaissance squadrons with MiG-l7C. 4 Li-2. n AM-, 
and 10 IL-14 transports. About 40 Mi-4 helicopters. 1 parachute regiment. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

^CZECHOSLOVAKIA became an independent Republic in October, 1918. 
^wlth the federation of territories of Bohemia. Morn via. parts of Sile- 
sia and Slovakia, together with Ruthenia. After military liberation by Russian 
and US Forces, between October 1944 and May, 1945. Crcchoslovak Siwercign- 
ty was restored with the exception of Ruthenia, which was transferred to the 
Soviet Union, After the Communist take-over in 1948, the Army Air Force 
was purged. Those personnel who had served with and hud been influenced by 
the Royal Air Force were removed. The service was reorganised on Soviet lines 
and Russian Aircraft were supplied- The Czechs also built them under licence. 
The latest known strength of the Czech Alf Force Is 40,000 personnel with 504 
combat aircraft organised into 12 ground- support squadrons with tt.-28, Su-7, 
MiG- 15 and MiG- 17, 18 interceptor squadrons with MiG-17. MiG- 19 and MiG- 
21, fi rcconnalssanee squadrons with MiG- 1 5 and L-29. There nrc 14 aircraft 
in a combat squadrons. About SO Li-2. IL-14. IL-18 transport, about 90 
Mj-1, Mi-4 and Mi-8 helicopters. 


EAST GERMANY 


COON after the creation of the German Federal Republic in September 1949, 
^ German Democratic Republic came into existence. The Republic became 
a signatory of the Warsaw Pact in 1955. The Luft Streikkraftc was established In 
1955 and was organised on tactical lines for army support. The air section of 
the National Volksarmce (NV/LSK ULV) in fact began in 1950 as a branch of 
Volk5|Mlizei. As at present, the overall command of the Air Force is vested in 
the Ministerium fur Nationale VerteigIgUDg (MFNY- Ministry of National De- 
fence). The latest known strength of GDR is 20,000 personnel with 290 con^bat 
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;urcrafi fornied into. 2 inlcrcepior squadrons with MiG- 1 7, Id interceptor squa* 
druns with MiG*21 (16 aircraft in a combat squadron), ^0 tranports, including 
AN-2, IL-I4 and LI-2. 20 Mi- 1, Mi-4 and Mi-8 helicopters. There is also an 
antt-nircrafi division of 9.000 formed into 5 regiments equipped with about 12() 
57 mm and 100 mm AA guns and with SA-2 SAM. 


HUNGARY 

H UNO ARY was occupied by Russian forces in 1945. The HAF was re- 
organised on Soviet lines with Russian equipment replacing obsolete Ger- 
man arms, Hungary became a Communist country following the elections in 
1949. Hungary later became a member of the Warsaw Pact, which she joined 
in 195.5. The latest known strength is 12.500 personnel with 130 combai aircraft 
orgunked into 1 fighter-bomber/ recce squadron with MiG- 17. 10 Inteiteptor 
squadrons with MiC-J9 and MjG-21 (There arc 12 aircraft in a combat squa- 
dron), About 25 AN-2. lL-14 and Li-2 transport aircraft, about 6 Mi-l and Mi- 
4 helicopters. 


POLAND 

AS at present. Polish Air Force is a tactical force equipped with fighters, 
^ fighter bombers and iight bombers of Russian design. Ail officers of the 
fighter bombers and light bombers of Russian design. Ali ofltccrs of the Polish 
Armed Forces arc required to learn Russian. Arms equipment training, tactics 
and miiitary doctrine have been brought into line with Chose of the USSR to 
meet primary commitment of defence and tactical support within the Warsaw 
Pact, which Poland signed in May. 1955. Most of Russian personnel have 
since been withdrawn, but licenced manufacture of Soviet types continues as 
the main source of procurement. The latest known strength of (he Polish Air 
Force is 55.000 personnel with 730 combat aircraft organised into 6 bom- 
bcr/rccee squadrons with IL-28.12 fighter- bomber squadrons with MiG- 1 7 and 
and Su-7. 40 Interceptor squadrons with MiG- 17 and MiG- 19 and MiG-21. 
5 reconnaissance squadrons with MiG- 1 5 and MiG- 17 (12 aircraft in a combat 
squadrons). About 45 AN-2. AN- 12. IL-12, IL-14. 1L-18 and Li-2 transports. 
40 helicopters Including Mi-1 and Mi-4. 


RUMANIA 

A S a Soviet satellite Air Force, the Rumanian Air Force comes under 
the Unified Military Comand in Moscow, in accordance with the Warsaw 
Pact. Its main role k the defence of Rumanian oil fields, and the fighter ele- 
ments are integrated with Balkan based Soviet units plus those of Bulgaria and 
Hungary. A small proportion of the RUAF comprise light jet bombers for the 
support of the national army. The latest known air power of the Rumanian Air 
Force is 21.000 personnel with 230 combat forming IS interceptor squadron 
with MiG- 17. MiG- 19 and MiG-21. 1 reconnaissance squadron with 11^28 

(12 aircraft In a combat squadron). I transport squadron with JL-14 and Li-2. 
10 Mi-4 helicopters. 
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OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Albania:— Total strength: 4,000 with 72 combat aircraft forming 3 lighter 
squadrons with MiG-1?. 2 fighter squadrons with MiG-15, interceptor squa- 
drons with MiC-19 (A combat squadron has 12 aircraft). 1 iriinspuri squaarun 
with AN-2 and lL-14. About S Mi-1 and Mi-4 helicopters. Auslrhi. The 
latest known strength of the Australian Air Force is 4.350 personnel \sUh 23 
combat aircraft forming into 17 Saab 105 fighter-bombers, 6 J-29F Uinmjn 
fighte f -bombers, 35 M agister. Vampire and Safir trainers, 19 Cessna L-19 light 
reconnaissance aircraft, 1 transport squadron with 3 Beavers <intl 2 Skyvan. 22 
AB-204. 23 Aloucitc and 12 AB-206 helicopters. KInlandj— Total strength 

is 3,000 personnel with 4fi combat aircraft organised into 3 fighter squadnms 
with MIC-21F and Gnat Mark 1,12 Magister armed trainers. About lot) <Mher 
trainers including 70 Magister, 30 Safir. and a few MiG-15 MiCi-2l Uf-l 
About 10 C-47 and Beaver transport: Hound, Aloucite II, and 4 AB-2(I4B 
helicopters Spain: — The latest strength of the Spanish Air Foree is 33.500 pers<m- 
ncl with 221 combat aircraft forming 12 Mirage-1 1 IF. fighicr-bombcrs, 50 F-5 
fighter bombers. 55 HA-200 fighlcf -bombers. <36 F-4C fighier-bi'mhers were 
under delivery). 21 F-104G interceptors, 48 F-86F mtcreepiors. 25 T-6 armed 
irafners, 1 ASW squadron with II Hu-I6B, Abi>ut 150 transport aircraft and 
helicopters, including C-47, C-54, 12 Caribt»ur and 20 A/<us. Sweden hnal 
strength: 5,800 regulars; 6.400 conscripts wiih 6.50 combat aircraft forming 10 
attack squadrons with A- 32 A Lansens (with RR-04 ASM) replacement by (he 
Aj-37 Viggen was due to start in 1971). 13 AWX squadrons with 
J-35 Draken, 8 AWX squadrons with J-35 Draken A'O. 2 rccce| 
fighter squadrons with S-32C. 3 rcccMay fighter squadrons with S- 

C-130E and 7 C-47, 1 heavy helicopters squadron with 10 Veriot-107, 6 SAM 
squadrons with Bloodhound Ms. There is a fully computerised fully atilomallc 
control and air surveillance system. Stril 60. co-ordinating all air defence com- 
ponents. Switzerland: — Total strength: 3.000 regulars; 7.000 conscripts. 
40,000 reservists (maintained by civilians) and 315 combat aircraft organised 
into 13 ground support squadrons with Venom FB-50. 2 interceptor squadrons 
with Mirage-IIIS. 5 interceptor squadrons w!th Hunter F-58 (with sidewinder 
A AM), 1 reconnaissance ^uadron with Miragc-IIIR (A combat squadrim has 
15 aircraft), 20 transport including 3 lU-52 3* and 6 Do-27. KO helicopters in- 
culding 60 Allouilc II III, 40 A A batteries with Orlikon twin 35 mm can- 
non, 2 SAM battalions with Bloodhound H. Yugoslavia: — Total strength 
Is 20,000 personnel with 330 combat aircraft forming into 10 GA squadrons 
with F-84. Kraguj and Jastreb. 10 fighter Interceptor squadnms with F-86D/E 
and MiG-2 IF PF. 2 reconnaissance squadrons with RT-33. (A combat squa- 
dron has 15 aircraft). 60 Caleb trainers. 25 Li-2, Beaver. C-47 and IL-14 trans- 
ports, 50 Whirlwind and Mi-4, and some Alouttc Til helicopters, 8 SAM bat- 
teries with SA-2. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SEA POWER 


. . . . MEANING AND PURPOSE 


iT Is vnlirvh possililc lhai men in rcniiilc anliiiiiily kncH iliai scvcn*lcnlh 
" of (he {(loHc vtas covered by sea* It h also entirely possible lliui they knew 
tliut across these mighty oceans, there were people lisinj* in dilfcrcnt countries 
;ind under their own nufion:il luhels. Kossever. since they hud no means of 
surface mobility, they stcre llvlni* in their own splendid isolation. Their wars 
during this period, whatever the extent ond intensity, according to their thinking 
and planning, sverc mere localised conflicts of land force using overland routes 
t^nly. However, sen power was born wlicn a hullovscd'Oul trunk gave to man 
Che first 'extremely rudimentary* means of surface mobility. Sea power register* 
ed its first further advance when this hollow cd-out trunk enabled Che sea faring 
people to transport themselves and supplies to the next nearest shore. Sen 
power became an instrument of war when these hollowcd*out trunks, further 
developed, enabled them to carry their armed men and military hardsvare for 
wars and conquests abroad. When more and more countries began to possess 
their *sea arms', and began to use them for offensive nnd defensive svurfarc. the 
sea iUelf became theatre of military operations. Immediate Is. safety nnd secur- 
ity of sea lanes became subject matter of vital national iitiporlancc. Because 
sea warfare began to occupy a place of greater and greater importance in the 
war plans of what later came to be known as “the maritime powers " there 
emerg^ new concepts of strategy and tactics ihe strategy and tactics of blue 
waters . Advances m science and technology brought Into existence a bevrflder- 
mg variety of mcn-of-arms and the weapoits systems. These vessels nnd wca- 
pons systems ullimatcly. not only enabled the mBrilime powers to wace their 
wars on the surface of the seas but also deep beneath ihS surface or the leas 
Centuries have passed. Science and technology has not only carried the war into 
no. deep into the space and even beyond it. However, sea power hav 

not lost Its oricmni importance. Actually, as a means of evtomin- ^ I ^ 
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THE MEANING : — Sea power even during period gone by did noi mean 
mere 'men of war*. On the contrary, it always meant the sum total of all 
(hose weapons, installations and geographical circumstances which enabled a 
nation to control transportation over the high seas during war and deny these very 
advantages to the enemy. In this context, it always meant combat ships of all typ* 
es. arms and equipment that enabled them to hghi cfTectively. auxiMurics, merchant 
marine, factories, bases, building yards and resources to construct and main- 
tain the ships and trained men to operate them whenever and wherever required. 
In the military sense, sea power always comprised all those elements that enabl- 
ed a nation to project its military strength seawards and beyond the seas. How- 
ever, whatever the growth and development of the sea power during the period, 
and whatever its combat employment, sea power still lacked a precise and exact 
definition. It was left to Admiral T. A. Mahan of the US Navy to provide this 
definition. According to him; “Sea power in Us broadest sense, irtcludcd, not only 
the military strength afloat that ruled the sea or ans part of it by force of arm.s, 
but also the peaceful commerce and shipping, from* which alcinv a military fleet 
naturally and healthfully sprang and on which it securely rested”. 
The definition has since been brought further up-to-date by Paul Ignatious ;i 
former Swretary to the US Navy. According to him: ‘To manv sea power defines 
the act of controlling the world sea lanes through the employment of combatant 
ships. In reality, sea power has a broader definition. It encompasses the Mer- 
chant Marine. Oceanography. Ocean Engineering, Maritime Research and Tech- 
ttology, as well as Naval Power**. 

FUNDAMENTAI^ OF SEA POWER was also left to Admiral Mahan 
to enumerate clearly and categorically the set of fundamcniuK and immutable 
principles, similar to the coninbuiion made by Jominl to land warfare These 
^ have since remained unaltered. In Mahan's judgement, naval power, 

nhenomln^pt"^^ conditioned by ccrtiln fundamental natural 

pf^nomcna. From the basic hypothesis (hat sea power was vital (o national 

security. Mahan proceeded to an examination of the 
fundamentals which, according to him were: (») Geographical position, (b) Phs^ 

ehiarr PopuR number! n^tuyind 

r. 5 ** character, and (0 Government institutions and policies 

According to Mahan, national character, and aptitude were essential factors in 
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people from seeking wcaUh by the paths of ocean commerce. However, Mahao 
laid the greatest emphasis on Coverninental institutions and policies. In hU 
opinion efficiency, intelligence and determination of a government were the de- 


cii staiiv vs ♦••v ••• 

EI.EMFNTS OF SEA POWER :— Once the fundamentals of a sea power 
were clear, Mahan and other thinkers on ‘Sea Power' then proceeded to define 
and enumerate the Elements of Nasal Power. The final enumeration that em- 
erged included the following essential elements, each of which had to be present 
in an adequate form. (1) The Strength Elements— Which meant the possessions of 
the instruments of maritime power and the bases from which these instruments 
could operate with maximum ease and efficiency, and with decisive and over- 
whelming advantages to the national objectives in war. (2) The Security EU- 
incnl Which meant the safety and scctirity of bases from which all the instru- 
nwnis of maritime power worked- If tlwse bases were lacking or were inade- 
quately dcferuled. the ships, and aircraft could not successfully function and there- 
fore. could not achieve the desired objectives. (3) The Transport Element: — 
Which meant instruments of sea power, strong enough to feed the home popu- 
lation. bring raw maierinls needed by the industry, carry export overseas, trans- 
port armies and their multifarious supplies to the theatres where they were re- 
quired to fight. Despite all other innovations and inventions, seaborne trans- 
port of bulk raw materials, manufactured products and mass movements of »rmie$ 
and necessary supplic'i could not be replaced by airlifts or nuclear propelled 
rockets. (4) Manning and Maintenance F.kmem: — Which meant trained crew 
and adequate ship building and ship repair industry, in order that number of 
ships in service were always adequate and damages arid losses suffered in 
lion could be repaired and replaced rapidly. Tn the ultimate analysis, apart and 
avdc of the mcn-of-war, naval bases and facilities ashore, as diverse in tneir 
functions and purposes as the weapons system they served, were integral pail 
of maritime pow. The palrol planes that flew from them, the minecraii ana 
auxiliaries that sortied out from them to the combat ships and the men of Navy, 
selected and trained at technical schools, etc. constituted the true element « 
naval power. Shore establishments that created, built, supplied, supported, 
harboured, maintained, trained and provided the necessary command and con- 
trol were key parts of sea power. 

CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS Sea power, born at the hands of the 
authors and architects of the first hallowed out trunk, has slnce^ 
various stages and phases of development, each more 

earlier r,nc. It has also since seen comhal etnploymenl m numerous ^ 
has been the cause of rise and fall of several empires sm 

to the military commentators of our day. the most revolutionary advance m s a 
power, have been registered only during the 

War, svhen the war machines on the high seas acquired their three dime"* 
nature and character. Still more revolutionary, ‘the veiy uUimalc in the <>P'" ®" 

of some- have been registered after the dose of ”w 7 Ruhe of OS 

and tharacicr of ‘Sea Power in the Seventies , Captain W. J. Kunc oi v 
Nav^ has observed: “Sea power once involved, fundamentally, only 
et ihe sJas In the past few decades, however, aircraft operabng over he 
uL LbeSarines Ip^rS.ing below the surface had increased the dimensions for 
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the application of cca p»»cr. Toda,. not onh arc :,';r 

lionarV effects of radical chnnRos in the sea ' 

iMirenm also on the threshold of an oen more profound chanuts m 
^ sea pi)>ver....Alicad nf us lic^ :i decade of developments of :;f 

a breaching of a ne>r frontier of Ihv earth. I he movements 
the oceans to exploit the Health of the deep sea bed resources and nsc 
tUls of the vast bodies of Hiiicr covering the earth is acccUratmg. I he Jt.ir 
ahead should demonsirale clearlv the value of sea power in iho trsiditionul sensi*. 
However, in the imrnedi.ile future, we should sec also the creatiiui of a new and 
additional extension of sea power. undersea power . Commentinji on me 
Changing nature and character of Sea power Admiral lohn Me f am. of the I 
Navv, has said, “Freedom of the seas (even for cleclronn* inlelhgeiiee ships or 
nuclear ballistic missiles submarines) has created a somcwhi;i diiicrenl nevan 
environments than that which Mahan observed, one where men limit munnv 
power was vastly difterent from naval power and could not he exercised m im* 
same way.” 

However, a number of developments have mken place sifter the cK'se «'! 
World War U and these developments have necessitated a rev oh it ion ol the scope 
and importance of sea psmer. These developments arc* ls»} Foliii..ih — I hi* 
is the first major development. IMorc the ouihrcuk ol W'oiUl War U, about 
nine nations constituted the world sea powvr. Alter the War almost all coun- 
tries, formerly under the impcrialisi heels, have emerged free and have Ciimv 
to possess their own sea arms. However, for live most pari, these new n.iiionv 
arc under developed economically. MK*ially. and |v»Miica!ly and are good la reels 
for aggressive nations. ,. .cither through subversion or l>y dirs'ci iniciseniion 
Seas arc the main avenues ol approach to these countries. I hi Tceliiiulngival: 
This is the second major development and represents i>ne ol the most profound 
changes in military strategy in the history of warfare. Jn ci»nscs|uence to Ihesr 
technological developments, sea rKHv-cr K no longer confined lo the vast track- 
less wastes of the oceans. It now represents an additional eleriieiii ol iniliiaiy 
power, which can strike inland at land targets anywhere on the eariirs suilavs‘ 
This fact has meant that all previous siraiegkw dcsiling with sea |>owct have to 
be revised drastically to include this inland reach of naval sinking power. 1 he 
new naval strike power has hecomc threefold in nature. . . Hie long hallisiiv 
missiles, Jei powered aircraft and hcllodificd marine forces. <e) Ihe nuclear 
power: — This is the third major dcvchvpmeni. The unlimited destructive power ol 
nuclear warheads has added new dimensions lo the power vvliieli can he cn- 
cried at and from (he area of Hie sc,!. And with its ,'tdJcd destructive power 
from sea based naval units, the big wars arc increasingly deterred by sea power. 
On the positive side, nuclear power has changed the need for well spaced refuel • 
ing world wide, giving sea power total ocean wide effect ivensss. Additionally, 
the nuclear powxrcd submarine has demonstrated ihai sif.-uecics of navul war- 
fare must now add the Arctic to their thinking and planning, (d) illusions of 
Distance: — Hitherto, long distarvee could be sufftciem security aeainst external at- 
tacks. This has ceased to be so. The satellites used for long-ranee comniuiti- 
cations, the large and fast aircraft for larger and infinitely faster movenicni of 
people and supplies and the use of increasingly large ships for the Iransoorlation 
of liquids and bulk material have cut down fantastically the cost of communi- 
cation and irans^rl. The development of massive bulk carrsinc ships alone has 

world-wide, business has become increasingly international in scope At the same 
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lime sea trade has become more vulnerable lo interdiction in time of war and 
geographical bottlenecks in sea trade have decreased in importance. With the use 
of satellites^ distance has become amost of no importance in sending messages 
to far off and isolated locations. Jet aircraft can now move people across the 
oceans in a matter of hours. And the introduction of tremendous ships.... as 
much as 5,00,000 tons. . . .to ocean trade has provided such a drastic reduction 
in the long haul of bulky primary commodities as to cause new grouping of 
puntries. On aU accounts, sea power has emerged as Ihe dominating factor 
in creating new “presences'', in new reg^onalisms and in the new shape and form 
that Ihe war might lake. Never before alliances have had greater meaning amt 
purposes In the conteai of war than today. 


DNDERSEAS CAPABILITY:— ^The most revolutionary advance in sea 
power has been the projection of man's capability to work as a free swimmer, 
down to the depths of 1,500 to 2,000 feet or even more, This has already 
opened up industries aimed at exploiting the sea-bed to at least these depths. 
With the technological developments which have been sparked by (he promise 
of profitable industrial operations at such depths, have come a host of capabi- 
lities for utiliring (he sea bed and water column to this limit. Dr. William A. 
Nierceberg of Scrlppe Institution ol Oceanography (US) has noted that, “Wilh 
the proliferation of underseas installations, mllilary posts on sea bottoms will 
follow. I'hey will be used as a source for intelligence on the movement on seas 
of hostile submarines. Control of the deplhs of the oceans, a three dimensional 
form of control, will have to be seriously considered as an extension of (he 
limited aspects of control of (he suKace of Ihe seas, as In the past. The posslbi' 
lily of exploiting the oceans basins for material purposes have added the posses- 
sion ot the oceans as an objective even if in a limited sense of the word. The 
drive toward possession and Its accompanying technology* will return naval war- 
fare lo its earliest origiD, which was that of economic domination by the country 
that had most succeed. 


Man's increasing capability to move about freely under water has created 
a great impact on amphibious operations as an important extension on of naval 
power. A lock-out technology from submerged vehicles has began to be traos- 
Inied into an extensive capability for launching large number of assault yoops 
from bottomed submarines. A fairly modem conventional submarine, hlcc tne 
“Graypack’* still retaining the two bow tanks, which housed Rcgulous missMS. 
can lock-out simultaneously several dozen troops mounted Law 

and equipped with infantry weapons. This has been only the start ^ a new 
concept for powerful attack forces launched from underseas against defending 
forces in virtually any coastal area. The movement of vehicles c «e » the bc« 
tom or on the bottom itself, have been translating into a ^pability « 
vehicles to operate close to the bottom and thus enhance ihe.r ^ 
imising the dangers ot detection and destruction. What this new capability t^hu? 
the bMtom might mean, in view of the trend towards the use of new hull mate 
rials, such as glass or ceramics, and the consequent 
operations of vehicle lo about 20.000 tool deplhs. 

the new types of anti-submarine vehicles which must necessarily be dc«iope 
would be even more difficult to visualise. But the chief trend *'*■ 

marine technology has been and would be towards operation ''fP' ,o 

and the hunter-killer submarine may have to be prepared to go to any P 
meet her objectives. 
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Floaling platfomis, which can provide oH shore pons as ^ 
outside the territorial waters, have been becoming increasingly operational, Witn 
their appearance in a world of political environment which has continued to re- 
cognize the freedom of the high seas, the nature of sea power has tecomc more 
autonomous and less dependent upon a world-wide network of 
political influeocc oi sea power has thereby been strengthened and the flcxibnity 
in the use of sea power has heightened. This development alone has provided 
the most significant increase in the influence of sea power to be seen in the 
1970s. New types of sea based nuclear deterrent systems have emerged as the 
requirements for security, second-strike capability, assured destruction of enemy 
targets and survivability of such systems has been increasingly hazarded by 
technological developments. In fact, what is most easily predictable is that a 
whole new family of military weapon systems will grow out of man’s mastery of 
the deep oceans, and their natures arc extremely difficult to even guess. Just 
as sea trade on the surface of the oceans has for the past thousands of year^ 
been a prime factor in a nation’s peace-time and war-time viability, the next de- 
cade should begin to demonstrate the importance according to the exploitation 
of the underseas and sea bottoms. The vehicles and industries developed, and 
the skills acquired in the process will create a new dimension of sea power in 
Mahan sense. 

TASK OF SEA POWER t^Thc supreme task of maritime forces at war, 
is to $0 control the sea communications, both surface and underseas, as to 
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easurc the passage of ihcir coumo''^ carrying men and nnucrial fri>m llic 
points available to (he points actually needed, unhindered by enemy actions, 
and at the same time deny the sea communications for simil.ir use hy the s'nemj. 
In saying, that sea power is intended to conmil transpiUialion or comnumtea- 
lions, as mlUlary men prefer lo call il, over the sc sis during war-time, the task 
of sea power hitherto was said to be the fulfilmem <'f the following functions; 
0) Transfer o>er water of land and air forced and niililars hardware* for Ihcir 
use. (2) Transfer of commodities of ordinary >ca-borne trade, including indus- 
frial goods and what are generally termed strategic raw maierials. iM l*rcscnt 
the enemy from using the sea lo transport his own armies, air force, nulihirs 
hardware and strategic raw maierials. 14) Kxerl military, economic pressure 
on the enemy by presenting him from iniporling overseas commodities sslilch 
are scarce or are lacking in the region under his conlrol. (5) I o act as a mobile 
artillery, and In the present content as an aircraft-missile bsise. in the direct 
assault against land objectives, either in covering a landing or in cu-opcralion 
vvilh armies already ashore, by operating near the coast or merely in the inde- 
pcndeiil bombardmeni of the encmv coastal inslallalions. lb) I lie function of 
maritime forces in aiiipbibious expeditions, which have increused many times 
over in the recent years differ considerably from those of the forces employed 
on mercantile comoy work. In the loiter case, their duck's, end with the safe 
arrival of convoys In port. However, in the former case, they continue to sup- 
port and assist fhc army even after it has landed, and eemtinue to maintain the 
murilinie control on which success on land hinges. 11ieir functions ul I his stage 
in fact, cease to be purely marilinic. They iK’Come pari of one vasi and inic- 
graled organisation comprising all arms of services and all umking l«i wards the 
common end. .. dvfcallng the enemy forces, to this has now been added: (:i) 
Provide a general rcpulalion for power which wmild gisi> a nalum consider- 
able leverage in Intcrnuljonal affairs, <h) Comprise extensive world -wide sea 
Irnde, of great importance to nalional economy, |c| Provide a continuing Imnd 
between marilirne naiinav which would both ensure mutual proteiiion of Ihcir 
sea trade and. through military alliance, guarantee u conllnuing free use of ihe 
oceans, (d) Guarantee adequale logistics in lime of war for support of economy 
and mUhary force, <e) Deter general war by assuring massive destruction from 
the oceans, (f) Provide a capability to muster suflicteni siislaiued power in an 
area of the oceans remote from own land based ;iir power to pose eheelivv con- 
trol of that area, <g) Represent technological leadership in the development of 
the potentials of the oceans, vvilh its many* benefils, commercially, politically, and 
militarily, (h) Comprise a technological base which vvould permit huild-up and 
reinforcement of sea for political and economic and national interests. {W\c capu- 
bilily or credihility of political manoeuvering), <i) Create prestige in Ihe luternu- 
tional scientilic community of being authoritaiivc on ocean matters 


COMMAND OF SEA: — The performance in a war bv maritime forces, which 
m Ihe present day context, includes wide-ranging aircraft, opcraiinc from Umd 
as well as from the blue waters and the submarines which operate underseas 
produces a result positive to their own country and negative to those of the 
enemy In the successful conduct of war. the latter is as important as the for- 
mer. The side which is able to gam positive advantages and deny (ho same u. 
Ihe enemy is said (o be m command of the sea. By Command of ihe sea has 
never been meani control which is either complete in degree or unbounded in 
manlimc space. This is because the high seas cannot Iw conquered nol thev 
arc susceptible (o occupation and ownership. Since the primary^ function I>f the 
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sea is to provide easy mcan^ of commuaicalions, command of the sea has always 
meant, control of such maritime communications as are necessary for (he suc- 
cessful conduct of war, an infinitely more important element in the definition 
of the command of sea, introduced by aircraft and submarine, as weapons of 
war. has been the air above the communications and the water beneath the heals 
of the passing ships. If. either the command of the air above and the waters 
beneath the surface of the sea, is inadequate, the command of the sea communi- 
cations is neither sufficient nor effective, and the maritime actions cannot pro- 
duce the desired results. There is a fundamental and vital difference between 
acquiring the command of the seas and exercising the same in pursuit of war 
objectives. Maritime forces acquire the command of a given area by beating 
down the strongest forces that the enemy may place in that particular area, They 
exercise this command by using their fighting supremacy to keep their own ship- 
ping moving with utmost freedom, while stopping those of the enemy. Assertion 
of command of the sea, becomes a complex and a hazardous task, when the 
enemy is not disposed to challenge the opposing force and resorts to weakeoiog 
the opposing force by means, other than direct battle. Constant vigilance and 
counter action under such circumstances necessarily means a greater margin of 
superiority to the enemy, particularly in specialised craft, than under ordinary 
circumstances. 

MARITIME STRATEGY: — In the context of modem war, there is no such 
thing as exclusive maritime strategy. However, maritime strategy has been 
defined as the principles governing the conduct of war in which sea is the 
substantial factor. This being so, naval warfare differs radically from land war- 
fare in the objectives aimed, the implements used and the characteristics of the 
domain on which they arc used. Maritime strategy, therefore, differs significantly 
from the strategy of land warfare. The all dictating difference between t^ 
strategics of land warfare and naval warfare is that; whereas Ihe former U bas^ 
on the soperforflv of forces, coupled wtth the power to concentrate them ^ 
selected points, the tatter U founded on the possesskm and the security w the 
bases, coupled with the capacity to dblribute force® with utmost free^v. 
The rule, therefore, is that, unlike land power, the strength of sea power does 
not spring from man power but instead from strategical (geographical) position. 
The strategy, therefore, has always been and continues to be, defensive- 
offensive in the sense that command of the sea, so held and asserted must always 
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guarantee the freedom of movement towards or against any nwriiimc objcclivc 
within the strategical field. Modern developments have already brought abt'ui 
fresh changes in these instruments of naval warfare, and the duties performed 
by each of them. However, established principles governing their use hsive not 
been and will not be modified. 

PHASES OF MARITIME STRATEGY:— Like il»c strategy of any other 
form of warfare, the prosecution of maritime strategy generally passes through 
several phases. The main among them arc; fl) The Defens he Phase: — During 
this phase maritime power is used to defend the country from mvijsion, to cut 
the enemy off from the rest of the world, to weaken his economy by enforcing 
blockade, to hold and reinforce cenain key points and ureas overseas and to 
bring to the country, the supplies essential for survival. Although, defensise is 
the first consideration during this phase, yet no oppt>rt unity is lost to assume 
tactical and local offensive against such enemy forces as may present them- 
selves. If such opportunities arc lost, the pcrUxl of strategic defensive may 
bring about a decline of morale and the will to fight, resulting in defeat in the 
very initial phases of war. (2) The Period of Balancet^During this phase, the 
maritime forces continue to carry out the functions which occupy the whole 
capacity during the first. In addition, they concern themselves with the deve- 
lopment of offensive power, build up of all arms and plans for offensive env 
ployment. This phase ends with major offensive operations, f5) The Offen- 
aivc Phase: — In this, the third and the last phase, upon which is dependent the 
entire outcome of the war. full advantage of patient pursuit of maritime stnitegy 
Is reaped and forces arc deployed for the offensive and gaining <if ultimate 
victory. 


OBJECTIVES OF MARITIME STR.\TEGY : — rollossing have generally 
been cited as (he objectives of maritime strategy: (h As a part of insirument of 
national (allied) policy, it must csvordinatc (he use of its speeiul tools and me- 
thods with other forms of national (allied) psiwcr to promote the achiescmeni 
which may well be crucial in relation to tlic actual power of the naiional (allied) 
on the sea. (2) As a part of overall militar) s1r8|cg>. it must aim nt an ultimate 
goal namely military victory, with its particular elements and with its own me- 
thods, through which it can best contribute to the success of grand strategy of 
national (allied) policy. (3) As a part of sea power, it must maintain and extend 
national (allied) control of sea lanes, while reducing that of the enemy. (4) The 
ability 1o use sea lanes is postulated on a number of pre* requisites, usually call- 
ed ^essential elements of sea power*. As sea power cannot long survive weak- 
ening or destruction of any one of its basic components, the task of naval 
strategy, therefore, must resolve itself into the protection and reinforcement of 
such of those elements of one’s own sea power and the attack on and elimina- 
tion of those of the enemy. (5) To perform this task, it can employ a number 
of different methods, such as battle <Guarre*dc-Course) blockade. .. economic 
or military coastal warfare, co-operation in combined operations in suppoH 
of other national (atUed) power, etc. The possible method of warfare can be 
chosen single or in combination, simultaneously or successively, depending upon 
the circumstances, such as which of the elements of sea-power are most exposed 
vunerabte. which suit the relative strength of the opponent, which fit in 
^st with overall military or with national (allied) strategy, etc. In many eases 

strategy, offensive and defensive, can be achieved simul- 
taneously by one of these actions. Thus, for instance, the defeat or elimination 
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o[ tlic enemy Meet wUI at once remove the threat to one’s own sea lanes and 
expose those of the opponent. Only the most actively aggressive measures 
have such double effect. Purely protective ones may often be needed to hold 
the Inocs, while other forms, of national (allied) power work towards victory. 
Hons ever, only a vigorous olTcnsive can make significant positive contribution 
to viciory. 


MAKITIMF CONCENTRATIONS— The first step in gaining the com- 
mand of a given maritime area is to keep concentrated in that area. This means 
to keep available for quick concentration, a force capable of dealing with (he 
greatest concentrated force which the enemy may bring to bear. This Idea is 
sometimes spoken of as the "principle of coneentralion*. The force which is re* 
tained for this purpose is known as the battle-fleet (Task forces in the context 
of mexJern war). Concentration has been called the assembling of the utmost 
force at the right lime and place. This, however, must not be taken to neces- 
sitate mere massing together of ships and aircraft. A true maritime concentra- 
tion is n far more subtle conception. It is well expressed by Mahan’s defini- 
tion. "Warships sYorking in close co-ordination, not huddled together, but dis- 
tributed Nvilh regard to a common purpose and linked together by the effectual 
cnerp' of a single will*. If aircraft be included with the ships, of which he was 
speaking, thi^ ssould be true t<^ay as it was when written. A maritime con- 
centration must, therefore, maintain its flexibility and cohesion while covering 
as wide an area as may be necessary. Strength by itself cannot ensure success. 
HoNvever, there arc certain other aspects of maritime concentration which merit 
consideration. The most important, is that the acceptable degree of division 
of maritime forces must be directly related to the number of posts and length 
of (he coastline. The diversion and distribution of forces must not leave any 
part of point unwatched. 

OPERATIONAL READINESS:— Any Military Commander, faced 
impending conflict, would wish that he has the preponderance of forces. He 
would also wish that, his forces arc equipped with the best of weapons and that 
all the vagaries of war arc resolved to bis advantage. As in other Services, so 
aKo in Navy, the most direct method of measuring combat effectiveness of the« 
instruments of war at sea. short of actual combat, is through the measurement 
of operational readiness by statistical methods. Operational readiness, recced 
by a combat degradation factor, would equate to combat potential. A toow- 
Icdge of one’s own combat potential and that of the opposing forces, and of war 
game methodology, would enable one to determine the adequacy of forces, re- 
quired to .accomplish a given combat mission. Such procedures aro of ever 
increasing iniporlancc in decision ntaking in the Governments, particularly in 
the Departments of Defence. Navies arc. therefore, required to orientate tneir 
thinking to such system of analysis. If the extreme is no longer shunned, ana 
no longer sought, much is generally left to their judgement to delcnmne the 
of effort. Audit can only be done by deduction according to the laws oi pro- 
bability and from the data supplied by the phenomena of the real world. 

NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS Naval communications arc the means 
for getting the word to and from the fleet. . - .above, below or on 
the seas. They are vital to the successful prosecuticm of war. ^ "1^ 

degree of computerised sophistications given to a ^ ° 

Control, Command Co-ordinate naval operations depends 
on his ability to communicate, and u is always the task of na 
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commiimcations lo provide this c«pabilUy. The voice of '"m™" 

navies is carried over many paths from the originator to the linal 
World-wide fleet operations require a workl-sv'de communications networK. i nc 
back-bone of this network consists of highly reliable shore sialions, which serve 
the fleets as ship-lo-shorc links. All ships and commands at sea arc tied down 
to this net work by the area broadcast network which traiisniu adminis'ralivc 
and tactical information, and an area ship-io- shore iietwcuk over which the licet 
can communicate with other units and shore base commands. In addition u> 
the world- wide network, ship-uvshorc. sht»re-u>-ship aiul ship«io-ship networks 
are also put in operation for sclecicd uniis of the Fleet s. Command and con- 
trol programme in modern navies provide aulomaicd t»pcr.ui<uial control centre 
installations. They arc of three types, each c.ipiblc <if iiV eg rated, and co- 
ordinated operations In all modes of warfare. These insiallallons are: 

(1) Fleet Opwtional Control CenlrcM— Which are furnished by Navy sup- 
ported Unified Commanders and Fleet Commanders as org.misaiions w nil Head- 
quarters ashore. These centres cive comiTUindcrs an organisation and physical 
facilities for controllitg and co-ordinatine surlace. sub-surUce. air and space 
operations. ... phis, when rcqulrctl. snrvelli.UKe and control i»f merchant ship- 
ping and assistance in evaluating siraicgic and ladical intelligence. (2) ‘I'm ns- 
portable Opcralloniil Conirol Centres— These centres pros hie rcad b niovuble 
command facilities lor barrier and subordinate area commanders .ind temporary 
command, facilities for conimgency opera lion or limited war applications. These 
units arc capable of either helicopter or truck Ufi. (31 hlohilv Centres — Ihcsc 
arc Installed in Command Ships and Flag-hips for 'elected major Commanders. 
The mobile units have the greatest survival prcibabiliiy of any naval command 
and control system during a nuclear war. The communications requirements 
of any Task Force of a fleet arc determined by its si/c. its niissions and its 
composition. Generally they do net remain c<uisiant througluHii all <ipcraiions 
lo complete a mis- ion. However, Command and Contnd is coni in nous in the 
fleets under varied operational situuthms. . , from the ch>sc-in-informaiion 
which is utilized during the sorties from a harbour, to a widespread anti-air war- 
fare which may cover vast areas. With-n I he fleets, units are provided the capa- 
bility of operating with a degree of concealment, so that mou'ments arc not 
detected by the enemy. The security of the classiricil information passed over 
these network is preserved without jeopardising speed of delivery. Methods of 
iccc'ving and transmitting classified information without prior encryption and 
decryption. usually a time consuming process., a re in use and they re- 
main under constant improvements. 


DEPLOYMENT:— The moment of the deployment of a battle fleet is that 
at which strategy becomes tactics. It is the most critical niomeui In the whole 
naval warfare. By a wrong deployment, the commander of a superior fleet may 
place himself in a position of tactical inferiority which may more than wipe 
out any advantages he may possess in the number of ships and arms. The me- 
thod and direction of deployment of the licet must ensure that, when the enemy 
is sighted and comes within gun (missile) ranee, every gun (missile) in the fleet 
bears upon his sh'ps, and other centres of sea power, while only a small propor- 
tion of enemy gun (missile) power can be employed in the similar role This 
condition is created if the fleet is deployed in such a svay that, on meeting the 
enemy, ir is crossing the enemy's bow. Only the forward guns (missiles) of the 
leading ships of the enemy can be subjected to the concentrated fire of every gun 
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(missile) rn (he Heel. This situation is known as Crossing the T*. Earlier, the 
range ar w'hich a fleet actions could be fought depended upon visibility. In 
perfect visibility, (he first ranging shots could be fired when the fleets were still 
out of effective gun range. . .the range at which a reasonable percentage of hits 
could be expected. The battle situation, however, changed most radically with 
the introduction of aircraft carriers which made sea battle “beyond visibility 
range** possible. Situation has changed further with the introduction of missiles 
vshich have rendered obsolete the traditional concept of ‘visibility*. (See also 
‘Push Button Waf) 

TACTICAL ADVAP^TAGES: — During a fleet action, the Commander who 
feels himself in possession of advantages, either tactical, material or moral, must 
strive to close the range in order to secure more hits and to make the fire of his 
ships more decisive. A naval battle is a battle of movements. When both com* 
manders are seeking battle, each most watch for the slightest indication of the 
intention of the other and be prepared to counter it at a moment’s notice, for a 
tactical advantage may be convered into a tactical disadvantage in a few minutes 
by an astute enemy. Equally, a tactical advantage must be fullly exploited, 
without the waste of a minute to achieve full cffccf because a clever enemy may 
even then be able to extricate himself from a seemingly impossible action. 

SEA BATTLE:— .It has been a fundamenial precept with maritime forces 
to seek decision with the enemy by battle at sea. This tradition is regarded as one 
of immense power and value and serving as a maior intoxicant. Nevertheless, 
it is a precept which, if carried too far, generally leads to indecisive battle. In 
actual practice the decision to battle is generally tempered by judgement and 
experience of those responsible for the conduct of operations. It has generally 
been accepted that. ifenthusiasm for battle. Outruins judgement, 

the below falls in the air. On the other hand, by waiting 

with forces correctly disposed, the enemy can ultimately be compelled to offer 
an opportunity for successful action. In most wars. It is generally (he policy 
of all navies, particularly the weaker ones, to avoid decision by battle which might 
lead to their destruction. Instead, they embark upon a policy of gradually 
weakening the enemy till such I'me as nearest equality is reached and a final 
battle can be faced with forces most evenly matched. However, it is very rare 
that major naval actions occur with both fleets anxious to give battle. The great 
majority of battles have always resulted from action being imposed by an 
aggressive and powerful fleet on the weaker and the reluctant one. despite the 
latter's cflorts to avade and avoid such actions. 

BATTLE DEVELOPMENTS; — No naval actions with long range nuclear 
weapons (missiles etc.) have so far taken place. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, even the best of naval theoreticians are not clear and exact about the 
nuclear battle formation and development. However, a development of great 
importance fn modem times has been of attrition that comprises small 
scale actions, the so-<alied guerre de course or guerrilla war at sea by sul^arm* 
es, surface raiders and planes against the enemy’s sea borne supplies, against his 
commerce or his troops convoy. However, with the conventional weapons, as 
hitherto, the first to be established is the extended air reconnaissance. This is 
followed by the cruise whkh arc generally positioned at visibility distance and 
within the easy reach of intership communications and visual signalling. Be- 
tween the crusicr line and the battle-fleet are (he linking ships. They are also 
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positioned at visibility distance and serve as instruments for passing visual sig- 
nals up and down the chain of ships. In the vicinity arc also positioned sub- 
marines ready to attack the enemy fleet during the saigcs of the approach and 
before the main action between the opposing baitic-flects is fully developed. In 
the vicinity are also the aircraft carriers to render such services as may be re- 
quired under the peculiar battle conditions. The main fleets consisting of 
capital ships formed into divisions and with ihcir leaders In the line abreast, 
approach each other as per the battle plan with two fleets approacheing each 
other the final engagement, the ‘first sighting’ is by the reconnaissance aircraft 
ahead of the crusier line. Their sighting reports disclose the course, speed, 
strength and disposition of the enemy. The firsi lo go into action arc the air- 
craft carriers land based naval planes in the absence of the carriers in an effort 
to sink or cripple as many of the enemy vhips as may be possible, before iho 
main action Is joined. The attack is generally by lorpcdo-ciirrying aircraft 
synchronised with high level bombing and diw bimibing. This is followed by 
contact between the cruisers, which bunch together for mtitual support and try 
to fight their way through lo the enemy fleet. Their main object Is sighting and 
reporting back the position, disposition and movements of the enemy. They do 
net engage the enemy fleet. However, they arc provided with the capability 
delivering torpdeo attacks, particularly when ihe air reconnaissance Is not avail- 
able or it is ineffective on account of bad weather or by the strength and cfTici- 
ency of the enemy fighter cover. The climax of the battle is reached when the 
battle fleets actually clash (see also ‘Defence of Shipping*). 


SPOTTING THE SHOTS:— No naval battle with nuclear weapons has so 
far taken place. It can only be a guess as to what would be the spotting hazards 
in such a battle. However, even, in a convent I ion a I bailie, spotting the fall of 
shots at long ranges is extremely difficult. However, this is vital factor in the 
control of naval gunnery. It is only by spotting the fall of shots that errors 
In the estimation of the enemy course and speed can be detected and corrected 
and such alternations made to the setting of the gunsiqhis as enable hits to be 
registered. Aircraft have produced a new and valuable aid to the spotting of 
the fall of shot. In theory, the fleets send aircraft over the enemy fleet in a 
naval battle lo report by radio-telephone, or with other available means, the 
fall of each salvo and Ihe correction which should be applied to the sights before 
the next rounds are fired. In practice, howover. this t\ seldom likely to be 
achievd. The hostile fleet will Invariably detail fighter aircraft specially for the 
duty of shooting down the enemy’s spotting aircraft. It will also employ anti- 
ai^rcraft guns to keep the spotting aircraft so high that errors in sp<iUing ihe full 
of shot must occur. Mistaken spotting of the fall of shot is worst 

han no spoiling ai all. for the application of a ivronc corrcc- 

jon which may not be deleclcd for several minulcs. The dimciillics confronlinc 
he observers are enormous even wiihoul reckoning ihc handicaps imposed bv 

shols'from"^ h k'" ''"''C di'linguish ihe fall of 

Iwns i' ■ * supremely dimeuU task when ihc salvos from several 

^ips fall almost simultaneously, directed ai the same target. Rcporlinc must 
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DEFENCE OF SHIPPING 


^OT a *f<lamorDus chore' (hough, and airen to Ihi* naval iradilinns 'daring 
^offensive action*, defence of shipping ha^ all along been Ihe primary lask of 
war machine on (he high seas. The nature, characler, oilcnt and intensity of 
threats to commerce at sea. and the means of protection against these threats, 
have changed very great!) in recent scars. For instance, vers suhslanlive tech- 
nological changes, not )ct generall) perceived in their effects on commerce pro- 
tection and control, have alrcadv occurred. Important among them are the 
vast improvements in sonar and radar propagation, (he advent of electronic data 
processing, the solution of complex problems hv computer and a virtual revolu- 
tion in marchani ship design. Technology has ahead) produced revolullonary 
advances in the marchani marine. Chief among them arc gigantism in ship 
building and containerisation in cargo- handling. However, the task of the war 
machines on the high seas, has remained unaltered. Actually, h has increased 
manifold in Its imporotnee, in Its scope and in als hazards, this is particular!) 
so because trade has become increasingly inlernalional and there has emerged 
Ihe necessity of transporting 'troops and supplies* to the remote corners of the 
world to meet Ihe threats posed hv the more expected ‘hrushfire Ivpe of wars'. 
This Is in addition to the constant threat of a general war. f-ven now. (here is 
no slackening of the pace of scientific and technological developments and their 
impact on maritime forces and shipping general. In conse<|uencc to ihcJr con- 
tinuing developments, there has come into cxistance a new class of specblLsts 
called marine consultants whose job is to advise on that hesi suited to meet anv 
particular requirements. There has also come into existance the vonceot of tniol 
surveillance of (he high .seas. ^ 

CHANCING Nyi'Ri; AND CIIAICVCntR OK ilIKKATS:— In (he 

The baulc (hough bloody nu>,( ofu-n. wjs simpk. Similarly, tl.re.iis (., com. 
mercc were rclai.vcly Mmpic and needed simple means of proicclion WUh 
(he arrival of (he (wcntic(h century, there came the submarine and the iiirplanc 

'f’c 'Ub-surface .ind aerial threats. So long as Ihcse^new 
weapons systems were m their early stages of developments and had limhcd 

filter 

the experts on naval warfare were ser itTmcclinc them a[ thoiTt ^ i 
. resort to anti-submarine and anii-airerafi Lrfarc In Vh '''''' 
ihc submarine and the aircraft has raiMcroit I" posl-war years. 

These improvements have been accompanied Ijv revoMiN' ‘"’Provcmcnls. 

Ironic devices and computer systems And i<sl'’anccs m clcc- 

imuing scientific and .«hnolo^iea?'revot.1o: "which \vdM f 

on (he manner in which sea ^wer will be disnosal , i 

lanes protected. ^ ^ disposed and ships and shipping 
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TRADITIONAL MEANS: — Methods of shipping pfoicctiop which have 
acquired continuity in history have come lo be known as traditional methods. 
Although constantly supplemented by new innovations and inventions, they have 
not been completely discarded even in the context of a nuclear general war. 
They have held their own pride of place in the context of a conventional wax, 
particularly between non-nt*clcar powers. These methods are: 

Blockade:— Even in the olden wars, when closed blockade was possible 
and practicable, raiders could frequently steal out of the presumably blocked^ 
ports and inflict damage on the blockading naval force. With the close bl«k- 
ade having become extremely dimeuU, if not wholly impossible, the possibiliu^ 
of damage by such raiders increased many fold and set the naval authorities to 
think and devise fresh means of shipping protection. 


General Cover:— This was the technique for the direct defence of shipping. 
When adopted, its application always depended upon the type of the enemy at- 
tack feared most, the resources available for meeting those threats 
character of shipping to be defended- Measures adopted against one menace 

could not necessarily be compatible with the had 

other. Some incompatibility was always inevitable and in any 

to be balanced with the ends. However, the shortcomings of 

were that, the power to afford this type of cover was not restricted to Ihc force 

capable for or actually commanding the sea- Any naval force 

ble^ position could afford this type of cover. Further, it 

against surface raiders and could be easily dismissed as .J"® 

jif pan of the shipping losses were caused by aircraft, submannes 

Rotfling:— has been another technique used as a P'^tectwe d^ice 

elerncms have been that ships must proceed along a 

would be the most likely to ensure safe arrival at the „ 

always taken into consideration have been, (a) The possible P . . 
of the enemy opposition en-route. (b) The weather conditions '^^'ch would «rw 
best the protective operations and not unduly expose the vessels to 
SrmaS anHc) The oceanographic kno«Wge of .he f 
best suited for anti-aircraft and anti-submarine *,aad. 

these requirements could easily suggest that any ‘f''™,fnbrsvsum Tould 
ard requirements would be inadequate and only ® si„ce 

yield the most fruitful results. Convoy Sysf«"«-Wwld Adm.ralues ha 

given a number of definitions to convoy sy*'*"*- f "one or 

has since gained the maximum acceptance of other 

more ships sailing under the ptoteerton **l^“*^ ,hai ships 

words, there are two essential pSd with armld 

must operate in an organised group and that they P . jjipgiy gainful 

escort. For several years now this .o%team 

results. It has survived the iransilion ' '‘Xmar°ne launched tor- 

and anti-shipping weapons from ^ g5S nuclear weapons, 

pedos. This system has yet to prove us effectiveness ^ convoy system 

re^hts V-iCrl^^eriS^ol Forces’! as and when iudi- 
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ciously and selectively employed have been generally found hclpfi^ to '5= 
age of ships. Forces since employed have iiKluded aircrafi, surface craft and 
even submarines operating in various combinations, depending upon the pccu I an- 
tics of the situation. Commitment of limiied forces, principally aircraft, to patrol 
larnsit areas, have been found increasingly helpful in minimising the threats ol 
anti-shipping forces. Submarines, when employed in this role have very often 
resulted in the loss of enemy morale and much reduced lime on stations. Bar- 
riers established in the narrow waters, through which ihc submarines must pass 
10 reach the open seas, have also yielded very fruitful results. This system 
is very likely to be employed in all conflicts in the coming future. This seems 
10 be the reason that patrol craft arc receiving the greatest attention of the 
experts on sea-war. Ocean Surveillance: — The need for surveillance 
has existed ever since the time man developed the ability to organise resources 
in support of fleets. Commanders of naval forces have always been critically 
dependent upon information about the size and location of the enemy forces and 
their supporting elements. Inherent in naval warfare has been the reconnais- 
sance capacity of every ship and aircraft. However, the requirements of Infor- 
mation in the context of modern sea warfare of global dimensions have changed 
most iradically. In the first instance naval weapon systems have grown infinitely 
more complex and expensive. At the same time, they have become vastly more 
powerful, but fewer in number. It has. therefore, b^omc important that they 
arc deployed in the most cfTeetive manner possible, both in iheir ofTensive and 
defensive roles. It is conceded that truly effective coUcciion. evaluation and 
dessemination of information alone can permit optimum dKposion of naval for- 
ces. This information must be complete, must absolutely accurate and must 
be available in good time to permit the naval forces to take the necessary deci- 
sions and actions. Further, in the context modern war. this capability must 
be lied in with world wide systems in su^ort of Navies, the role of the services 
and other government agencies. 

Experts with world's giant navies. . . .the US and the USSR. . . .arc already 
feeling convinced that they arc approaching at a headlong pace the day when 
naval forces wilt have completely credible inicUigencc information almost ex- 
actly at the time when events take place under, on and over the world's oceans. 
Further more, task forces and even individual ships at sea will have whatever 
information needed from the entire strategic picture pertaining to their offensive 
and defensive missions. In particular, they will have information on any ship 
or aircraft near enough to bear on their operations. True ocean surveillance 
wjU be a great improvement over intelligence as it has hiihcrlo been known 
Supported by electronic and computer technologies, naval analysists will be able 
to assemble pertinent facts almost instantly and arrive at verfiabic conclusions 
with equal rapidity. This type of surveillance will probably be most practicable 
over miernattooal waters. It will be the epitome of imclligcncc. eliminating all 
uncertainties and permitting concentration on other things. It will be an im 

effeoive mean, of .hipping pro- 

tection than any other to practiced. 

"a aw ^ • • 'hat submarine ca^^sunk 

However, this is a fact more than cst^lishcd 
alreadv. One of the principal means available to the navies to protect their 
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po«'cr ihroughom the world and thereby support national 
Side protection to ships, and shipping lanes, from hostile 

carrier siriklnfi force In carrying om iH many lypcs of i>(ftnsivi.,dcrvnsiyu 
missions, ii is c^scnUal Thai The carrier lask force K able lo gam 
in the areas of conflici and defend ilscU from enemy altacks. Wilhoul The 
power 10 accomplish The latter, the carrier lask force sss II not slay f 
Us primary task. . . .air strikes against the enemy. In addition lo FkU air de- 
fence- the naval fighter intcrccpior air-erafi have to perform suvcral <nlKr f me* 
lions all eomribuiory to the protection of shipping. The m<«rc miport.int yt 
these funetior^s arc cseorl of strike aircraft, fighter sweepv. combat air pat- 

rol and air-io-surfacc missions. In order to perform these functions the naval 
fighter aircraft are required lo have sufTicicni range to accompany attack air* 
craft to and from the target and endurance capabilities to loner on combui patrol 
stations. When over the targets, they arc required to defeat the enemy nphicr. 
both In long-range, air-to-air missile exchange and in close in •dog-hghl Mlua- 
tions, using guns and shon range missiles. 


« ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


E VICR since the birlh. the threats to shipping posed 4)> suhmarlnvs have liecn 
mounting. There arc man> in the world nasivs todJ> who think I hat sub- 
marines would be the only mortal threat to shipping in the coming future. Their 
opinion is bused on the fact that the advances in submarine desimctise capuln- 
lit) have been revolutionary. As against Ibis the defen-sise has been onl) evolu- 
tionary. Further, despite all innovations and inventions in anti-submarine tech- 
nology there is still no calcgoKcal defence against the menace of sub murines. 
The chief dinicullv in the held of anti-submarine capabilities bus been a cleitr- 
cut single purpo.se weapon system. Further, anti-sulmiarinc warfare is a pro- 
gramme that is dependent upon far greater knowledge of the oceans, particular- 
ly the ocean depths, than it has been possible to acquire hitherto, 'i’bls lug is 
there despite the massive programme for ocean studies launched bv the l^S and 
USSR Navies. 


ANTi-SUBMARINF- WtAPONS:— Even to-date, the nemesis of the sub- 
marines. the destroyer is still the major anti-submarine surface ship in the nuv 
dern fleets. However, it is only one of the vast complex of ships and weapons, 
instruments and men that are organised and integrated with the finest team 
work against the threats posed by modern submarines. As at present, the anti- 
submarine effort requires the help of entire fleets, entire air force, particularly 
the helicopters and hover crafts. It is on account of this that every combat- 
ant ship in the modern fleets is provided with maximum anti-submarine capabi- 
lity possible under the circumstances. Apart and aside of this. Naval planes 
and helicopters, shore based and carrier Iwrne. arc equipped with special sub- 
marine detection gear and a wide range of anti-submarine weapons. In addition 
to these standard and proven types of ship and aircraft and weapon systcrus 
all sorts of crafts and other devices have continued lo be under consianl experi- 
ment and development. For nstancc. several types of hydrofoils have already 
been under test or construetton. The US have even claimed the dcvclopmani 
of undersea long range mtssile system. 
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THE DEFENSIVE VISION:— In order to preserve and enhance the ele» 
mcni of surprise, not all the weapon systems developed and the techniques of 
their deployment are openly declared. This it appears, has been particularly 
so in the case of anti-submarine warfare. However, as at present, the most 
advanced navies of the world envisage their carrier strike forces as their first 
Une of defence against enemy submarines. Attack planes from carriers, and 
missiles launched from submarines themselves, are included high on their lists 
of priority targets, the principle bases of the enemy. 'Scotch the vipers b their 
nests aod destroy the enemy submarines before they are pul to sea* is the objec^ 
live in this first phase. The second line of defence envisaged by the modem 
navies is their own submarine strength, lurking off the enemy bases and coast 
and utilising radar, sonar, radio, direction finding equipment and other detec- 
tion devices, full range of which would defy listing, to track report and if pos- 
sible destroy any outward bound enemy submarine. The third line of defence 
envisaged is the submarine barriers, varying in composition and type, depending 
upon the geographical area, the depth of the sea and so on. In general, these 
barriers are designed to block certain narrow bottlenecks of the sea or to pro- 
vide listening patterns that may be used for any unidentified submarine pass- 
ing through the area. The fourth line envisaged are the long-range patrol 
planes equipped with anti-submarine warfare equipment, based at various out- 
lying bases and committed to covering periodically every segment of the oceans. 

OPERATIONAI. PROCESSi^ According to classical concept» anti-sub- 
marine warfare poses four major problems. However, each of these has several 
subordinate and derivative problems. These problems are. Detec tjoa» Localll- 
sarion* Identification (ClasstficaHon) and Destruction. Although this classical 
approach to ASW is not wholly outmoded, yet it has already necessitated mo- 
dificaiion in view of the entry of the high performance submraines into the 
picture. Faced with a very evasive submarine, the modern anti-submarine war- 
fare forces have been compelled to and one more phase to the classical four. . . 
the Btlainment of attack position. Actually, this has become the most critical 
phase of all. 

DETECTION:— The best of ASW weapons would be useless the submarifl- 
es are initially detected. Initial detection of the submarines is accomplished 
by several techniques. In the first instance, sulmarines, are observed when 
they arc milially pul to the sea. They arc later detected by intelligence agents 
and sighted by merchant ships and planes as they leave the ports. Listening de- 
vices like sonar and other detection gear are set to give running count d the 
mounting submarine threat. If the enemy submarines arc incautious enough 
surface and use radio, an approximate fix is obtained by means of radio direc- 
tion finder. Radio direction finders are the familar loop antennas that, when 
rotated, indicate the direction and approximate distance of the radio signals 
received. Sensitive hydeophones, in fixed positions in deep- waters off the cost, 
and off the coast of advanced bases under certain conditions, pick-up the noise 
of submarine propellers at distances of hundreds or even thousands of miles. 
In the days when submarines had to spend considerable amount of time on 
surface to replenish air and electricity, visual and radar detections were com- 
petive with sonar. Human and mechanical eyes also had their place in ASW, 
although, it was only as deterrents rather than detectors. Fixed wing aircr^t 
also Iwd its pride of place in ASW. However, subsequent advances in sub- 
marines application brought about tremendous reduction In the search' capability 
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Tl^^l £S.t£SVVt VS^''Z^^£ 

“dlS'ta'mfdrXt moT. “™Sb" “iTldcd.: With good djp »«.. 
capability helicopters have proved far more capable of 

ocean areas in sWer limes. Thermal condmons in ihc f” ^ 

been the greatest limiting factor on sonar performance^ Against ^ ship board 
sonar, a su^bmarine capable of withstanding a region, where the temperature de- 
creases with increasing depth is often able to approach relatively closer without 
being detected. Against a sonar with increased acoustic power, a submarine 
within the isothermal layers, that often occur near the surface, may be detected 
out to long ranges. The power increases have only slight cfTcct on the ranges 
capability against a below layer submarines. As at present, there arc some 
methods, that can possibly be exploited to overcome the problems of the deep- 
sea submarine. More important of them arc variable depth sonar and bottom 
bounce technique. The bottom bounce and the covcrgcncc zone mode of trans- 
mission are generally capable of producing detection ranges, much greater than 
conventional transmission methods. Because, of the physical limitations, how- 
ever, they are not necessarily applicable in all ocean areas. Further, the process 
is not without hazards. The main difTiculty is that submarines operate in a 
medium that is largely opaque to most observational techniques. The t^eean it- 
self is 3 difficult medium even for acotKtical techniques because sound ante- 
nuates rapidly through water, thereby limiting the effective listening ranges. 
Secondly, (he ocean is by no means a homogenous medium. Temperature varies 
considerably from one another, from one place to another place in the oceans, 
from season to season and to a lesser degree from day to Jay. Velocity of sound 
in water, is, therefore, changed and is. in addition, influenced markedly by In- 
creasing pressure at which the temperature drops sharply. Finally, the sea is a 
very noisy place. In addition to the substantial background noise caused by 
the surface conditions of the oceans, the noise is also produced by all sorts of 
maritime life. This in many cases, can have all (he accoustical appcarcnce of 
submarine. To get at the problem a very thorough knowledge of (he ocean 
depths is needed. 

LOCALISATION: — Once the general area in which the submarine is oper- 
ating Is known, a vast variety of techniques arc used to localise the contact. 
Despite the several revolutionary advances made, there arc still more problems 
than solutions in the field of localisation. One of the causes of (his state of 
affairs is the tendency to stubbornly hold on to the concept of specifying equip- 
ment accuracies, as some percentage of ranges and some fixed bearing errors 
With short range weapons, such as depth charges, hedghogs or weapons Alfa. 
Ihis sort of specification may not harm, since it is of the same order of maeni- 
lude as other errors which enter into the fire control problem. However, w^^ih 
ncreased detection and attack ranges, localisation error is specified in absolute 
terms small enough to ensure that the target motion is solved and the weapons 

effectiveness. Apart from these, there arc several 
r causes of localisation error. The more imporiani among these arc ooor 

tem^gtenl'^rror’ ^onli'-ns and^s- 
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As at present, among the various means for localisation or tracking, the 
most important are. ship sonar. ASW carrier using helicopters equipped with 
dunking sonar, fixed wing aircraft dropping sonobuoys or ma^etic anomaly de- 
tection gear, torpedoes and depth charges and finally, shore-based patrol planes 
equipped with radar and similar detection gear. Oothcr devices that are indi- 
cators of submarine presence and are used lo assist in localisation, rather than 
detection, include infrared sensors mounted on aircraft or helicopters. These 
sensors pick up. at short ranges, the hot exhaust gases from the diesel endues 
of conventionally powered submarines running on or near the surface. These 
sensors also have the capability of detecting the warmer waters or turbulent 
waters that a submerged submarine generally leaves in its wake. Ionised ex- 
haust gases, or contamlnallon in the air from conventional submarines, can also 
be picked up by electronic device called 'sniffer gear*. Radar, particularly dop- 
pier radar, which senses motion, also has special use against submarine running 
at relatively shallow depths. Radar waves do not penetrate water to any great 
depth. However, when these electronic waves bounce off the surface of the sea 
the shallowly submerged submarine reduces the strength of the returning elec- 
tronic echo. The MAD (Magnetic Anomaly Detector) Gear, carried in patrol 
or carrier-base aircraft, uses the earth's magnciic field as the background for 
its detective works. Sudden changes or anomalies (literally deviations or irre- 
gularities) in the normal magnetic patterns are indicated by this instrument, If a 
plane using tt passes close above the steel hull of a submerged submarine. At 
very close ranges, this device is quite accurate. However, it is most useful in 
magnetically well charted areas and in narrow waters or to identify and clinch 
a contact already made by other means. Supplementary to these detecting in- 
struments are search radar, mounted on surface ships and planes. This radar 
has been claimed lo be accurate and disc rim mating enough to pick submarine's 
periscope or snorkel’s heads at some distance. However. It would require a skilled 
operator to distinguish submarine in many blimps of light caused by the phenome- 
non known as *sea return* that obscures the radar scope. 

Major difficulty in the field of localisaiion is the noise generated by the 
ship machinery. Most ships, particularly when moving at high speeds, are noisy. 
Propellers thrash about in water and a phenomenon known as cavitation, . . .the 
creation of a vaccuni Just behind the propealler blades. . . .adds to the commo- 
tion. Each type of ship, in fact every individual ship, has a distinctive sound 
signature. Theoretically, a good hydrophone operator can sort all these out and 
distinguish one from the other. Practically, however, the difficulty is that there 
are thousands of sounds in the oceans and the praciioncr’s ear. and even a 
sophisticated computer, with electronic memory units stored with comparative 
signatures. Is sometimes not able to distinguish the snapping of the ships from 
the noise made by a propeller miles away. Much depends in this long range 
localisation upon the conditions of the movement, the noise level in the ocean at 
the time, the thermal layers and the distinctiveness of the ships signature. For 
all these, such long range detection systems vary greatly in accuracy. Generally, 
they can be depended upon to provide only area location. Their effort has to 
be supplemented by such means of localisation as planes and helicopters, flymg 
regular patrol from the decks of ASW carriers and carrying dunking sonar 
and surface ships equipped with ASW capabllUy. 
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IDENTIFICATION:— When Ihc submarine is KkuIcJ willt sufficient pre- 
cision, it has to be disiinguKhed and idem died before destruction weapons are 
launched. This may seem simple and easy. However, in aciuul practice they 
are far from it. Even if all the indicators show that whui is down below, hid- 
den from human sight in the invisible ocean depths, is a submarine, the search 
forces have to make sure that it is an enemy submarine. . . .not one of their 
own. This is a difficult process of elimination. The hunting forces have to 
be kept fully informed of their own submarines and they have to be familar 
with their signatures. It is only when they have no submarine of their own 
in the search areas and if the signature obtained does nol match the known 
signature, then alone the search team can be sure that it has a real live enemy 
on its hands and the grim game for tracking can be started. Until recently, 
very little progress had been made toward the solution of identification or 
classification problems. The sonar operator had to rely on his memory of the 
sounds that he had heard at the school, sounds that he hud heard before at 
sea and some form of intuition to arrive at his identification or classification. 
However, over the past few years electronic laboratories of the advanced navies 
have devised far more systematic and yet simple programmes by which a train- 
ed operator can analyse his clues and arrive at a fairly accurate identification 
or classification. The process is still continuing and it would he diflicult for 
anybody to guess or predict what will be available in the coming months and 
years. Latest reports suggest, the advanced navies arc already near perfecting 
devices in regard to nuclear submarines which move so fuNt and so deep. Al- 
ready they have nearly perfected the establish mem of “sea lanes*' to avoid under 
water collisions. 


D^TRUCTJON:^Dcstruction or kill is the final test of an ASW system 
or tactic. If no kill takes place then all the earlier steps lose their value. In 
a cold war situation, simply forcing an unidentified contact u> surface may be 
considered a successful outcome. In a shooting war, however, sinking of the 
submarine alone would constitute the ultimate act. When a submarine is finally 
detected, localised and identified, there arc a vast variety of wcap<ins launched 
from aircraft, helicopters surface ships and submarines themselves, to ultimate- 
ly kJl the enemy submarine. Hunter killer submarines operate independently 
off an citemy*s submarine port, along submarine sortie routes or anti-submarine 
barriers. They use cither homing torpedoes that spiral in narrowing circles 
seeking prey by focussing on the sound of the enemy submarine propellers or 

ship by thm wires unreeled from the torpedoes as they neak through the sea 

^ns which include, shore and long-range guns and hedgehogs, so called because 
their quthke Jook The aircraft use a variety of weapons which include Jock! 

MorVeff*"!'" **■8'’ homing torpedoes 
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MINE WARFARE 


R ight from Ihe date of Innovation, the primary purpose of mine warfare 
has been to denv the enemy the use of certain areas of seas and thus end- 
aneer his shipping as’ far a& possible. As such< mines have proved to be one of 
the very few weapon systems in the armouries of nations which have shown 
the capabilities of accomplishing missions by their very presence. In conse- 
quence, mining and counter- mining has all along been an important part of 
naval technology. The lessons of the Korean War have further increased the 
importance of this technology and there U no Navy in the world today which 
does not consider it an essential and integral part of its staying power in the 
context on the high seas. 

Some Naval theoreticians have considered mine warfare as merely defen- 
sive rather than offensive in nature. However, they have also admitted that the 
disliiKtion Is not a very precise one. In fact mines have both otfensivc and de- 
fensive roles. In both the roles, mines are used to bottle up enemy harbours and 
render strategic shipping routes dangerous or even useless for shipping. Over 
the past years, mine mechanism has registered revolutionary advances, lids has 
been particularly so in Ihe held of firing mechanisms, anti-sweep devices and 
sterilizers. This covert weapon has become all the more formidable because It 
can be po&lioDcd by surface, sub- surface or aircraft delivery systems, llie pro- 
cess has not ended. In fact further advances arc being rcjd-'^tcrcd and will con- 
tinue to be registered to meet the requirements of the ultimate weapon systems 
being introduced In the field of sea warfare. 


SEA (MINES .... MAIN CHARACl'ERlSTICS:— Sea mines have numer- 
ous peculiar operational characteristics, However, following arc cited as the 
more Important ones: (a) The first and most singular characteristics of the sea 
mine is that it is a weapon which waits alone. It is an error to compare it to 
ocher weapons which require human direction, (b) Sea mines have the capability 
to release, bulk if not all blockading forces for other duties. Even in cases 
where blockade by ships may be resorted to. mines can reduce the size of the 
areas to be covered by other units, and can provide temporary complete closures 
even if the ships or aircraft have to depart for a few days, (c) One of the 
most overlooked and under-rated of the remarkable features of the mine is its 
ability to render itself harmless at a pre-set time, this can be done with an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of reiiability. Thus, it is ideal for use as a temporary 
measure whenever this is required, (d) Sea mines can afford their owners a 
certain amount of confidence and leisure, when their deadly crop has been 

a more precise term, it might be said the sea mine confers 
selTCHviiy . This selectivity can be homed to a very fine edge, if need bc- 
Equipment and Wclics can be very simply enforced so as to attack only sub- 

^viH" By 'he greatest selec- 
tivity can be produced by open announcement of the presence of the field 
Sp^ulation Mide, an announced minefield is a singular weapon whose threat 
may be undeterrnmable but challenge to which would be periled indeed (c) Per- 
manency is. perha^, the most overlooked property of the naval minefield. Yet 
It 15 the most peculiar characteristic, shared with the land mine However ner 
manancy is not nvincibility. (f) hftich has been wrKteran^ said oM^^ mine a 
a. good weapon tor an inferior naval power. However, in reality nothing U 


mine as 
more 
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fallacious than this conleniion. If mine is effective in the hands of a naval 
power which has very little else, how mirch more effective can it be, when used 
by a nation possessing many other options? The flexibility afforded by a solid 
and diversified mining capability greatly increases the value and utility of other 
weapons at the disposal of a greater power, <g) A final property of the sea mine 
is (or at least can be) anonymilv. This is a fairly delicate matter, in very spe> 
cialized cases, however, with the clandestine support of another country, mines 
can be easily manufactured which can bear no truce of their origin. Any mine* 
field has a good measure of anonymity unless it is announced, (h) There are a 
number of argumertis against the use of the sea mines. They include the rela- 
tively low effectiveness, the normal stigma and possible political problems, the 
two edged nature of minefield, the lack of delivery agents, and the slow reac- 
tion. However, mines can provide other values such as psychological shock. 
The mine Is a mindless thing and hence produces a very different psychological 
impact from a manned weapon. This is a very important factor in mine warfare. 
(i) Surprise is the great intangible of warfare. Its value is so well known that 
it is considered as a fundamental principle of warfare. To create surprise, mines 
can be planted in areas long before arrival of the enemy. The presence of mines 
'is unlikely to be understood until damage has occured. 

L1MlTATIONS:^Sea mines, to be effective, have certain criteria that must 
be met. In the first instance, the mine is passive weapon which must have the 
target come to it. Therefore, mine must be in the area of target density to 
be effective. The second factor, which limits mine employment is hydrogra- 
phic environments. Till recently, mineable waters were considered those whose 
depth did not exceed 100 fathoms. However, this figure is now considered 
somewhat arbitrary by some naval experts because the development and use 
of special mooring devices, and other techniques have already permitted mining 
of waters of greater depths. The third factor is the hydrographic considera- 
tions of tidal activity and ocean currents. These factors are of significance, 
primarily in respect to the moored mines. However, the limiting factor of tides 
currents are not always unsurpassable. In an offensive role, the surface mine- 
layer has limited application, since it has to operate in areas normally held by 
the enemy, certain remote areas, which may be under close surveillance of the 
enemy, may lend themselves to a surface mnlclaying effort, though this means 
of delivery would not always offer much potential. 

MINING AND COUNTER MINING OPERATIONS:— Modern trend in 
mine warfare has been away from the specialised surface minelayer types of 
craft, which had their greatest usefulness in World War I. Now most of the 
mine laying, particularly in combat areas, is done by aircraft of patrol or bom- 
ber type or by submarines specially fitted for minclaying. Surface minelayers, 
with their larger capacity, still have usefulness in non-bombatent areas in lay- 
ing extensive defensive mine fields against enemy submarines or surface shipS' 
Countermining, or minesweeping operations also now have major technical com- 
plexities. The submarine and aircraft have proved to be the most effective 
vehicles available for offensive mining role. However, the best system to use 
either submarine or aircraft, depends on the distance from the base of opera- 
tions enemy defences in the area and to some extent, the approaches to the 
area A mine plant by submarines requires the submarines to transit shallow 
waters, through extended approaches, limiting grievously the evasive techni- 
ques On the other hand, aircraft drops in relatively confined areas present a 
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difficuli problem oT extremely precise naviciUion over areas of potent ml enemy 
alf warfare capabilities. The choice of delivery system, is. 
pendent upon actual or expected enemy defences and accessibility ana coniligur 
aiion of the area to be mined. 

As at prc^scni. minesweeping Naval forces include, both c«ean going ships, 
large enough to keep the areas with the combat ships of the fleet and shallow- 
water coastal ships, designed for inshore work in amphibious landings or oper- 
ation close to the bcacbcs. Most of llwsc swvepcrs are now non-magnetic, care- 
fully built of wood or non-magnetic materials (including tools, anchor chains 
and engines) or with their hulls equipped with ‘l>cgaus''ing* fdcrnagnctising) 
apparatus. All naval vessels in ihc Icadinc navk's now have degaussing appara- 
tus, most of it built into the hulls of the ships. Th*s apparatus posses electrical 
current through the hull to eliminate detector used in ASW work, or to reduce 
magnetism. A magnetic mine, like the magnet ie anomally, reacts to change 
in the earth’s lines of magnetic force represented by a sieel hull passing near 
it. Degaussing reduces ihb anomally or change, and hence reduces, though it 
does not enlirelv eliminate the danger of detonating a magnetic mine. The 
swccpCTN arc aide 1 bv mine hunter croft. .. .small vessels that use electronic 
and sound devices to hunt mines in the water. Helicopters, some equipped with 
cameras or televisions and underwater demolition divers ore used to supplement 
these units, 

Once located, mines can be destroyed by nums'nnis means. Heavy exp1i>- 
sivc char SON can be detonated near the mines to use ‘"sympathetie'* explosions. 
Scuba Divers can actually attach demolition chargs’s lo mines, and blow them 
up from a place of safeiv, or ahcrnatclv. lltey can remove the detonators. Rend- 
crinc the mines inoperative is obviously a t’cklKh business. However, leading 
Navies of the world have developed a non-magnet Ie tot'l that docs not permit 
a magnetic mine to detonate. For a long time, the researchers were stymied. 
It was because most of the male rials available were not strong enough, were 
liable to bend or break or quickly corrode m salt water. 

Thc Sweepers usually bear the brunt of counicr-mining activities, since 
It Is rare that an enemv minefield can be completely detected and charted by 
any other means currently known. Tlw job of tin.' sweepers is plodding and dan- 
gerous one. Some of them have to stream paravanes, which arc dolphin or 
torpedo shaped objects desicned to rkJe under the surface. They arc attached 
to the sweeper’s b<'w by wire cables, one on either side, and as the sweeper 
moves, this makes a giant V pattern through the water. The cables encage the 
cables of anchored contact mines, which are cut by wire cutter jaws on the para- 
vane. The mine bobs to the surface, and can be detonated by gunfire. Acainsi 
acoustic M macnctic mines, other counter mining mcthtnls arc employed Noise 
making ddhccs. one of them a kind of giant water hammer called a Hammer 
Box. arc used by some svveepers to ,-ictualc the acoustic mines. Magnetic- 
ally charged cables stream me between two sweeper or dragged by one detonate 
the mognelic mines. Wortcl Navies. ii .ippcars have still lo^l.lvc Completely the 
problem of Ihc pressure mines. Ow of the expedients envisaoed bv U S N.w 
has been the conversion of laree Liberty type merchant shif^ for mL sLepl^ 

r;bbe^m:.cT^a; and‘t shlp^rpTii^ba^^^ f'- 

the mine is detona.ed or is^nnk by a prLurc mine. 
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CHAPTER X 


SEA POWER 

# 

. . . POST-WAR NAVIES 


'THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA vmcrccd from 
^ ^^'orld War II as the largest and the most po«>crful naval r<»rce known Ut 
hUlory. Flushed uhh (his poster element, and dictated bv the peculiar circum- 
stances. it immediately assumed the role of world policeman <m the high seas. 
However, in (he post war >ears. three mosi signiheani developments in the 
world naval force structure have taken place. They have necessitated the most 
serious ever relhlnking on the future of world sea power. In Ihe first Instance. 
Ihc Soviet Union which. Immediately after the close of the war. was a morNime 
non-entity, has emerged as a first class naval power, in many eases and In many 
ways, much more powerful, and with far more effective global presscnce. than 
its US counterpart. In the second instance, some of the countries which, im- 
mediately after the close of the war. were politically and economically unstuhio, 
have become reasonably healths and viable with much increased and depend- 
able defence potential on (he high seas. Already, (his has led to a renewed 
mierpretation of (he ‘blue waters s(ra(cgs*. This new strategy is being reflect- 
ed in (he increasingly pronounced tendency on Ihc part of the power giants to 
transfer greater and greater defensive responsibilities to the 'growing In strength 
countnes* and surrender of what has since come to be known as the strategy 
of ‘unlalcral world policeman*. The third major development heus been Ihc re- 
sort to the construction of smaller but more sophisticated forces whose presence 
will not be as visible as in the past. Major technolopcal developments during 
J^his period, which have had revolutionary imped on maritime warfare have 
been the development of atomic energy, tutthic gas. nuclear weapons and 
missiles. The most encouraging development to-date has been their bubble craft 

® catemaran design is employed, the space 

between ^ing sei^d off by panncis and coushion of air under pressure being 
created therein. The vessel travels on the bubble which as (he effect of rcduc^ 

obtained for given horse 

power. The problem, however, has been how best to use the developments oar 
licularly m the context of cost effectiveness. ^ 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS:'— The Advantages of Atomic Ene^ for 
ship propulsion have since been well known. However, the cost of installa- 
tion lias been rather prohibitive and not many warships even in the giant powers 
navies have since been provided with Atomic Energy. Gas turbine propulsion has 
been rapidly gaining favour on account of iis instant readiness, light weight per 
horse power output, small demands on man-power for operation and easy main- 
lenancc and replacement. It has been particularly suitable when high speeds 
have been required. Nuclear weapons also have had obvious advantages. As 
compared with aircraft home weapons the missiles have demonstrated the great 
disadvantages that, once released, they cannot be recalled, though provision can 
be made for their destruction in flight by radio command. However, the ad- 
vantage has been that missiles can be carried by ships very much smaller than 
carriers and by virtue of the homing device in the head, they have shown very 
high probability of hitting. For the last fifty years the rifle, and breach loading gun 
had been the principle surface-to-surface weapons. However, they have, of late, 
been increasingly replaced by surface-co-surface missiles weapons. Generally 
speaking, more sophisticated the system in the missiles, the larger they have 
been, but smaller have been the installations required in the launching ships. 
This has been true also in the case of surfacc-to-air and surface to-sub-surface 
missiles. In the field of anti-submarine warfare, the most significant develop- 
ments have been the introduction of such weapons as Asroc, Subroe, Malafon, 
and Ikara in which an air trajectory is used for transit between firing ship and 
the target- However, these weapons have not yet become standard equipment 
even in the navies of Europe. Further the numbers of such weapons which can 
be carried in any one ships has remained limited. Therefore, ships in which 
ASW is the primary role have been equipped with helicopters capable of Investi- 
gating such reports and attacking up when confirmed. Indications have ^en 
that submarines may soon be equipped with the means of counter-attacking the 
very vulnerable helicopter and. therefore, reliance may have to be placed on the 
use of ship launched anti-submarine missiles. 
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U.S. NAVY 


A T the close of World W«r ]l, fhc US Navy had some 6H.934 warships, 
^vessels and crafts of all sorts in commbsion. This prand lolal included 99 
aircraft carriers, 23 battleships. 73 cruisers of various Ispes and 737 destroyers 
escort and 234 submarines. It was indeed the largest and the most powerful 
fighting machine on the high seas that the world had ever known. In the words 
ol Captain Robert H. Smith of US NAVY, “At the conclusion of World War 
II, the US Navy, rich with prestige and honour of victory, bestrode the world's 
Means like a colossus, ft was supreme, its new challenges still awaiting, invi- 
sible beyond horirons of time.'* However, immediately after the war many Ameri- 
cans. including war planners of the future, thought that the Navy which had helped 
50 signlficanlly to defeat the German submarine menace in the Atlantic and had 
swept the Japanese from the seas and ultimatciv scored a vidory, the si^e and 
scale had not been known to world history earlier, had worked itself out of job. 
Air power, and later Aero-space power, enthusiasts thoughi that the pence of 
the world could be maintained by a lew Americans, flying a few bombers car- 
rying a fesv atomic bombs and still few American tiring still fewer rockets and 
missiles. I The navy, as If had been known to Ihc Americans had nothinc 
to fight. ^ 


According lo George 1C. I.one. rhe ncgicci of ilic «icl in Ihc poM-wur vcBr* 
was dictated by an almost total obsession with the unusable land based nuclear 
weapons. However. Ihc top leadership of the Americans still continued to swear 
by sea power as the first line of defence and the vurevi guarantee lo freedom and 
peace lii i^he world . This was evidenced by President Kennedy's assertion who sum- 
med up hb hard won wisdom on the utility of mobile naval power bv declaring 
Control of the seas means security, control of the seas means pcice, control 

ft!/ ‘T 'P"' •*’* a'l'anccmcnt in ^pa'ce nnd in 

'“untry mu<t slill mnvc ,afcl> acro»» Ihc sea, of Ihc world. Know- 
ledge of Ihe oceans « niore than a ciirioshv. nur ver, survival may hinge on 
efleenve presence .n all ihe oceans of Ihe world." A lin.c Ihen came when Ihc 
IS lop Naval brass hnd lo concede lhar. ‘Cone nrc Ihc dass when Ihe US Now 
o Perilously close lo being second 

rend-etin'iltr a’^X:' SeS' tX fu.^eT un^dLUr 

wH-i'Lr'h^c^ fo’Yhful Nr.?;"" "■ -p-- 

peace, the country assumed the leadership of ^an ^ mnee of 
mumiy of free nations that had major maritime intcr^u 

on the freedom of the seas for their ^very cxtstance IiTik ^ dependent 

the objcc.ives of .he US Sea power w^c^d4i"o bl a* ° 

tory and independence of the United States fbV Ta Protect the tern- 

War III, (c) To protect the territori^ and a rfelcr the outbreak of World 

iy nations, (d) To preserve the vl^ overseas friend- 

<e> To malnlaln nor^ma, oceanic 
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ful nations may receive and ship raw materials and fin'shed fi"?'*’’..''’*'’®*'' 
tile intervenrton. In order to accomplish this the US declared itself irrevocably 
committed to a Naval forces, with most powerful offensive and defensive capa- 

^{lilies surface, sub-surface and aerial covering Ihc widest possible spcclrurn 

and able to move to any part of the world and to keep it in constant combat 
readiness to accept and throw back all challenges. 


FIRST POST-WAR CONSTRUCTIONS:— The post-war period in the US 
opened with drastic reductions in warship strength. In Ihc year l‘)45 itself, the 
US Navy cancelled the con si ruction of 10 fast carriers. 16 escort earners, one 
fast battleship, 24 cruisers of various sizes, 47 destroyers and 6 submarines. It 
also destroyed in tests, or scrapped otherwise, hundreds of old ships, many of 
them bearing the war-time scars. Above all. it placed in reserve 'mofhhalled 
thousands of wartime ships, some of which had never even fired a single shot 
in anger. So rapid and massive was Ihc process of reduction that the US 
public opinion was askance if Ihc Navy will exist ai all. But then came the 
process, limited though, of reconstruction. The firsi post-war ships built in the 
United States were under the so called ‘Coppy’ (Grealcr Undersea Propulsion 
Project) and its sole objective was to improve the underwater performance of 
the existing submarines. The first large scale ship building programme was 
begun in Fiscal 1948. This programme called for one heavy carrier, five anti- 
submarine ships and three submarines. The construction of the carrier named 
^United Slates*. . , , the largest warship ever to be undertaken for construction 
. . . .was cancelled barely hve days after it was laid down on April, 19. 1949. 
While thus, the US Navy's first effort ai post-war carrier construction failed, it 
was more successful in initiating the const ruction of new anii-submarine ships. 
By the end of 1950s, the US Navy had completed the consi ruction of five fricaies 
and ten submarines. The ships, apparently very small in number, allowed the 
Navy to advance icchnologtcally in twti important categories. ...the large sur- 
face screening ships and submarines. 


KOREAN WAR AND AFTER: — The war which broke out in Korea was 
the very first limited confiici of the post-war period. Immediately, the signific- 
ance and importance of the war in the context of ‘effective uses of sea power* 
was not fully realised. Accordine to Captains Mnlcom W. Cagle nnd Frank Man. 
son. the co-authors of the famed book. ‘Sea War in Korea*, throughout the period 
of conflict and for sometime even thereafter, there was a tendency in military 
circles to dismiss the Korean War as one so artificial, so anachronistic, unorlho- 
dex and hedged with restricimns that any study of it was unprofitable, and more 

Howrvrr nc warfare with wrong conclusion than right ones. 

However, as ihe US Navy moved away from the Korean War. ii became in- 
creasingly obvious that war had wrought tremendous changes upon naval think, 
mg. naval developments, naval strategy and naval policy. In cverrficid am- 
phibious, lo^stical aviation, operational and planning. _ .the impact was mo 

e^und ■' been the ^iaval proving 

ground. Its lessons, some still undigested, and its significance still laroelv ,in 
appreciated, were found unconsciously erupting and disrupiing' the Flcc^f ^ 

which revlatlised naval avlaL^rd‘"rJ!L7as&^ ^’^^nc ^ 0 “-^ 






The A<ltvn( of huiltfinu ^V;irship^ in India, has sven the rapid prouth and 
expansion of ihc indipemMis and Ancillary units of the cuuntn. No doubt, this 
has contributed a prc;i( deal to strengthen the country's economy and taken it 
a step further in becoming self-sufficient in Defence needs. 

Mazagun Dock l.imiled. India's brgesi Shipbuilders and Ihc first to buJId 
uarships for the countr>. arc. wiih their f5fi years tradition of shipbuilding skill, 
making their humble coolribuiion toHardv Ihh gigantic task. 
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fare. Il was in consequence of ihe viial role ihai the US Navy was called upon 
10 play in the conflict ihai hundreds of ships and auxiliaries were taken out 
ot the 'Mothball Fleet’. New constructions were also authorised. The most 
significant inclusions in the new programme were, an attack carrier ‘Forestall’ 
and ocean going escorts. Every subsequent programme included these ships. 
At frequent Intervals, the designs of these ships were improved to ensure greater 
size and enhanced combat capabilities. The construction of submarines was 
also continued. Lessons of the war were later relicctcd in the construction 
of mine and amphibious ships. The new ships were constructed with greater 
troop and cargo carrying capabilities and much enhanced facilities for rapid 
loading and unloading. Korea had seen the use of helicopters in combat. 1 he 
whirly birds had proved particularly valuable In hunting mines, rescuing downed 
aviators and transporting cargo and troops. The practical experience of the 
war later led to the development of amphibious ships designed to employ hcii* 
copter in assault landing craft. Finally, the war showed the need tor larger 
and faster logistic support ships. 

NUCLEAR RETALIATION: — Apart and aside of the impact of the Ko* 
rcan War in Naval thinking, planning and construction us above, the post Ko- 
rean War period was marked by u policy of strategic rctuliuiion in which the 
United States attempted to draw a line around Communist Asia, us had been 
done against the Soviet Union in Europe curlier. The political policy was re- 
ficcted in the construction of large strike carriers and screening ships to operate 
them. While the construction of strike carriers represented the policy of the 
nation, the weapon system, electronic and power plants of these and other new 
ships represented the nations advances In technology. It was during this period 

that world’s first nuclear powered surface ship the largest of the screening 

ships in the world and the most expensive in entire naval history. was plan- 
ned. Apart and aside of this, effort was directed to the construction of nuclear 
powered submarines. 


While the development of the US Navy In the first half o1 the period 
nuclear retaliation forces, some attention was also paid to 
Ihe bui d up of amphibious forces in the second half of the period. HcUcoDlcr 
which had played a major role in ihc Korean war led to the development of 

larfnr eon'i"*'®*! hcf cUch for amphibious 

warfare shipping in a big way, the further developments that came about calc- 
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i^ohscd lhc^c ^hips into Amphibious Assault Ships (LPH), Amphibious Trans- 
port Docks <LPD). AmphibuoiK Flagships (ACCl. The Landing Ship Docks 
(LSD). Limding Ship Tanks (LAST). Assault Amphibian Personnel Carrier 
(LVT). Landing Support Vehicle (LLW). and Landing Crafi Assault Ships 
(LCA). Still further developments In the same direction were the Fast Combat 
Support Ships <AOL> and AF$ and series of Research and Experimental Ships, 
the first post-war survey ships (AGS), first scries of Oceanographic Research 
Ships (AGOR) and experimental Hydrofoil Submarine Chaser <PCH)....the 
sleep diving experimental submarine design concept for anti-submarine ships. The 
period of nuclear retaliation was thus marked by the development of a powerful 
force of strike carriers, with their screening ships and missUe firing submarines. 
Later in the period was an effort to obtain improved amphibious and lo^stic 
support ships. 


LIMITED WARFARE PERIOD:— 1960s opened with John F. Kennedy 
assuming the Presidentship of the US. Under him the concentration on nuclear 
ictaliution forces increased still further. $0 much was the concentration that 
within weeks, the new President ordered construction begun on the Polaris sub- 
marines. By 1963-64. the Administration had obtained authorisation for the 
provision of an operational force of 41 submarines by mid 1967. Develop- 
ment was also concentrated on C-3 Poseidon announced in January, 1965, as 
the successor to Polaris. However, in contrast to the speed of the Polaris sub- 
marine programme, there was some hesitancy in carrying on with the already 
delayed large strike carrier programme. Although the requirements had been 
accepted in early 1964. the actual CVA-67 programme was begun in the fall 
of the same year. There were several other developments in the US nuclear 
capabilities. However, in the meantime had dawned what was known as 
limited warfare period*. Ultimalcly, therefore, the major contribution of Ken- 
nedy administration to the American sea power emerged to be sharp Increases 
in anti-submarine and limited warfare capabilities. The same programme was 
pressed under Jnhnson Administration. The most slgnihcaDi additions to the 
US Navy in this regard during this period were escort ships, small patrol crafts, 
Hydrofoil Submarine Chasers (PCH). The Fast Patrol Boats (PTG), Motor Gun 
Boats (PGN). Hydrofoil Gunboats fPGH). Submarine Tenders to service Polaris 
submarines. Destroyer Tenders (AD), designed to support anti-submarine ships 
with missiles helicopters and submarines (AS) to support nuclear powered at- 
tack submarines. 

NIXON'S DOCTRINE: — After Nixon coming to power, the US 'Blue 
Waters Strategy* has been enshrined in what is known as ‘Nixon’s Doctrine . 
Outlining the main contents ol the Doctrine, President Nixon in an interview 
published by the Secretary of Stale, William Rogers, declared the US posture 
today was one of lowered profile and reduced presence, consist ant with ^urriy 
con^ti derations. It meant putting more emphasis on regional co-opcN'ation, 
making other nations realise that they must take the lead in carrying out tnc 
responsibilities in their areas. This policy was based on the realities OJ ine 
world situation First of all, the mood of the country had changed. There was 
liille support for the United Slates continuing to act as unilateral policeman oi 
the world Secondly, many countries of the free world which poUlically and 
economically unstable two decades ago. when we look on this role, we 
now reasonably healthy and viable. Thirdly, there were prising 
of our country which required a reduction m the resourws that we 
to our military force structure. While this foreign policy posture denied y 
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significant retrenchment towards isolationism, il mi?itary''forccs in the 

in%ur militate strength and ° „rc Sticaied forces 

70s would be smaUer. However they would ^ i„ ,hc past, 

whose presence on the international scene significance to our dis- 

Concurrently. however, there was ano ter trend of ^at^sj^^m^^ 

wUness ihc rc^irgcncc of American marihme ^plrll and com mere la I cnicrpr c 
at sea and that this rebirth Mill require the continuation of the existing mval 
oredominance of the world^s oceans. If Americas presence on the or 

with land based air force overseas was to be ruled out. it seemed to me that the 
next decades will present increasing opportunity for American maritime and 
naval power to substitute a sea based forces in support of the allies, 

CURRENT DEV ELOPMENTSi— Writing on current development in Mari- 
time Forces, partlcutarly in the United States. Vice-Admiral (Retired) R. I*. 
Schofield of the British Navy has maintained the following major current devv- 
lopmenis- The new US Chief of Naval Operations has proposed to reduce the 
number of carriers now in service by four. He has also ordered u study to be 
made of the feasibility of building very fast earners using the captured mr bub- 
ble principle The new carrier 'Chester W. Nlmil?* was proposed to be com- 
missioned shortly. The keel of the US Navy’s third nuclear pow'cred earner 
US D Wight D. Elsenhower was laid on August. 15. 1970 and she was due to be 
completed in 1974. I hc budget for the fourth nuclear pi>wcred carrier CV AN- 
70 was approved by the House Armed Services Committee. There has 
been a rearrangement of the capacity of the amphibious lilt. Under the new 
arrangement only 20 knot ships arc to be used in Pacific and Atlantic with the 
result that the Pacific lift will remain at one MEF but the Atlantic would be 
reduced to two-third of an MEF. As a result of this change, a large number 
ot general purpose assault ships <LHAS) will be built and the slower amphibious 
ships will be gradually phased out. Following amphibious ships have already 
been commissioned: (a) Ausiinclass LPDs Coronado. Shreveport. Nashivillc and 
Trentlon (b) Anchorange-class LSDs Portland and Pensacola (USS Vernon and 
another unnamed (LSD-40) were due to be completed by late 1971 or in early 
1972). (c) Newport-Class Fredrick. Tuscaloosa. Saginaw. San Bernadino. Boul- 
der. (d) The Amphibious Command ships. USS Blue Ridge and Mount Whitney. 
Work has been completed on the nuclear powered cruiser USS Long Beach 
which was taken in had for modification of her SSP 32 33 Scanfar Rudar 
System, (e) The with-holding by the US Congress of funds for the conversion of 
the six fleet ballistic missiles submarines scheduled to receive the Poseidon mis- 
sile in 1969 has necessitated the recasting of the programme as follows: two in 
196S, two in 1969, six in 1970. seven in 1971. six in 1972. five in 
, 1973 and three in 1974. Total of 31 to be convened by 1975, as originally 
planned. (0 Under a project known as ULMS (Undersea Long-range missile 
system) the US Navy has been considering the design of a successor to the ex- 
isting FBM submarine. In mind has been a vessel of about 8,000 tons armed 
with 20 to 24 long-range advanced-type missiles in. (g) In view of the ever- 
increasing threat from Soviet submarines, the US Navy has decided to embark 
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on the conslruclion of a new design of attack submarine known as Conform 

MIS *®?.Pf‘’«*«*ing on three high speed attack submarines SSN- 

688-90. (h) Steeply rising costs have obliged the US Navy to revise its program- 
me of new construction of fngates and desiroyers. Noclear powered escorts are 
to be provided lor two of the hour Nuclear powered carriers, thus reducing the 
r^uiremenu from sixteen to nine of such ships. So far besides the cruiser 
(N) Long Beach, two frigates (N) have been completed. Four more California. 
5»oum Carolina and two unnamed still have been under construction for com- 
pleiion m 1972, 1973, J975 and 1976 respectively. 

PRESENT ORGANI$.VTlON:-<-»Thc Secretary of the Navy is the head of 
the Dcparimcni of Navy. Under the direction, authority and control of the Sec« 
rciar>' of Defence, he is responsible for the policies and control of the Depart^ 
ment, including its organisation, administration, operation and efRciency The 
Chief of Naval Operaiioos is the Senior Military Officer of the Department of 
Navy and takes precedence above all other officers of the Naval Services, except 
an officer of ihc Naval Service who is serving as the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He is the principal Naval Adviser to the President and Secre- 
tary of the Navy on the conduct of war and the principal Naval Adviser and 
Naval Executive to the Secretary on the conduct of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Navy. He is the Navy member of the Joint Chief of Staff. Under the 
Secretary of the Navy he Commands, the operating forces of the Navy. The 
chief of the Naval operations has the following under his command, (a) The 
Chief of Naval material. (b> Commander-in-Chlef of the US Atlantic Fleet (c) 
The Commandcr-jn-Chief of the US Pacific Fleet, (d) The Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the US Naval Forces Europe, (c) The Commander, Naval Intelligence Com- 
mand, (f) The Commander. Naval Communrcaiions Command, (g) The Com- 
mander. Naval Weather Service Command, (h) The Chief of Naval Air Training 
Command and (i) The Commander of Naval Reserve Training Command. The 
Conimandanl of the Marine Corps under the Secretary of the Navy Commands 
the US Marine Corps. He is directly responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for 
its administration, discipline, internal organisations, training requirements, effi- 
ciency. readiness, operations of its material supports system and for the total 
performance of the Marine Corp. When performing this function, he is not 
responsible to the Chief of the Naval Operations for the organisation, training 
and readiness of those elements of the operating forces of the Marine Corps 
there is always a close co-opcraiivc relationship between them. 

WARSHIP STRENGTH: — As per the latest information available, the total 
personnel strength of the US Navy is 8.00,000 and the warship strength as fol- 
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lowing. Submarines, attack: fif(y>lhrcc nuclca^ powered (forty with Subroc). 
and forty>$ix diesel powered. Aircraft Carriers: (I) Attack: fifteen. One nuclear 
powered (USS Enterprise. 76.000 tons), eight Forrcstal and Kitty Hawk-class 
(60,000 tons), three Midway-class (52.000 tons), and three Hancock-class 
(33,000 tons), each normally carries an air wing of seventy to eighty-five aircraft 
organised into two fighter squadrons with F-4s (F-fis in the Hancock-class); two 
light attack squadrons; one AWX squadron with A-6s; and AEW, tanker, and 
reconnaissance aircraft. Light attack aircraft include A-4s and A-7s (the A-7s 
eventually due to replace the A-4s). RA-5Cs arc used for reconnaissance (RF- 
BGs in the Hancock-class. E-2As and E-lBs arc used for AEW. and a few KA- 
3Bs as tankers. (2) Amtsubmarinc: three Essex-class, each with fifty-two aircraft 
and helicopters including A-4Cs for air defence, S-2Es for long-range search, 
and SH-3 helicopters. 


Other surface ships:— One nucIcar-powercd guided-missUe cruiser; three guided- 
missUe cruisers: four guided-missile light cruisers: one gun cruiser; two nuclear- 
powered guidcd-missilc frigates; twenty-eight guided-missile frigates; twenty-nine 
guided missile destroyers: ninety-two gunjASW destroyers: six guided missile 
destroyer escorts; fifty-one destroyer escorts; four radar-picket escorts (guided 

Terrier SAMs, and Asroc and Subroc 
ASWs), amphibious warfare ships, including seven helicopter landing 

platforms (LPH); fifty-two landing craft; forty-two ocean minesweepers; 178 
logistics, operational support, and small patrol ships. Shore-based aircrafl- 
7wcn^-four with 216 P-3s. Transporis include C- 

47s. C-54S, C-II8S. 01195, Ol30s and OI3ls. 
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BRITISH NAVV 


vyRITING on **Grca( Ori(ain*s Nav>.*’ Commander Joseph Plamcr ( RIN 
** Retired) has said; **Britain may have lost her empire bul she is stiU a 
world'Widc trader and dependent on this trade (or her very life. If NATO is 
to be outward iouking, as it should be, then Britain's skill, tradition, experience 
and geographical position, all continue to suggest that this uorld-wide role is 
not only her most effective contribution to the alliance, hut also in the iiutional 
sen.se, this in her ossn best national interests. It is. therefore, heartening to find 
that this view is reflected in Ihc Oovernmenl statement on Defence Kstimales 
1971 which has stated that it recognises that British interests and 
responsibilities are not confined to the NATO Area and that British pfilllical 
and trading interests are world>wide. This rcscaK the mose from the previous 
British policy of “all eyes on I'urope*’ with, perhaps, a gUince at the surround* 
ings waters. Britain has given practical point to the decision to break out of the 
mental strait-jacket of the NATO Area. However, the vastnvss of the new urea, 
the smallness of the force available and fluiditv of Ihc situation, Kast of Sue£, 
combine to demand the m.'iximum mobility. flexibiUty and sclf-sufTiciency which 
only a maritime power can give. British sea l>ornc force, therefore, must he able 
to go anywhere staying outside Ihc territorial waters, maintain itself in fuel, 
amiinitjon. stores and minor repairs. It must be able to protect itself and its 
friends and. if necessary, to strike back. British Navy has a new task and 
really tough t<»o. 


CURRENT DUVEl.OPMKNTS:— The main dcvclopmcnlN in ihc British 
Naval Force siruciurc currently have heen: (a) It has been decided lo retain 
the recently modernised fleet carrier HMS Royal Ark in commission umil late 
1970$ and the decision has been widely acclaimed, (b) The Light Fled Carrier 
HMS Hermes has been as u commando ship. However, whether it has been as 
a rcpiacemcm or in addition lo ihc existing ships has not been announced, 
(c) The assault ships HMS Inierpcd has been equipped wiili a saiclliie commu- 
nications terminal designated Sky net type 5 which provides communication via 
salelliic with ships and shore stations covering about one third of the earth's 
surface, ranging from Britain to Australia and eovering the Indian Ocean, above 
which the satellite is in geo-stationary orbit at a height of 22.(K)0 miles HMS 
Fearless is to be similarly equipped, (d) There has so far been no firm design 
lor tiic new through-deck cruisers. According to the statement on Defence 1971 
work on this project was still continuing and was evidently closely connected 
fl' cost effcclivcncs. of operating V STOL aircraft front titem. 
on f' I t^hurchill was commissioned for service 

on 1.) July 1970. The fourth and the fifth. HMS Conqueror and Courageous 
have also been completed. Orders have been placed for a ninth vessel of the 
ya hant clas^ (f) The eighth and the last of the Royal Nav/s a'uX”elass 
destroyers. HMS Antnm was commissioned on December, II 1970 eighteen 
months behind schedule, (g) Faced with a serious shorta^ of airtornc carW 
A?r Arm ’ 9" CU"'"? down of ihc Royal Navy’s FIc« 

the development of a new AEW aircraft, (h) ^^on March 31 
under construction included Fleet subVarino< c r *?4 r!' 

Class frigatcs.3, Amaron cUss 
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PRESENT STRENGTH AND DEPLOYMENT: The latest known naval 
strength of Royal British Navy is 84.600 personnel Including Fleet Air Arm 
and marines. The warship strength is as following. Submarines, attack: two 
nuclear powered (SSN) (two more are due lo enter service in 197 U72) seventeen 
diesel powered. Surface ships: l>vo aircraft carriers; two commando carriers, 
two assault ships; one guided missile (CM) cruiser with Scacat SAMs; one GM 
destroyer with Scadart SAMs; six GM destroyers with Seaslug and Seacat SAMs; 
two other destroyers; twenty*nine general purpose (C) frigates; nineteen ASW 
frigates; four AA and three aircraft direction frigates; forly>seven mine counter* 
measures ships. Ships in reserve or undergoing refit or conversion include (in 
addition to the above); two SSNs, nine diesel submarines, one commando car- 
rier, two GM cruisers, one CM destroyer, one other destroyer, six GP frigates, 
three ASW frigates, one aircraft direction frigate. The Fleet Air Arm: Ninety* 
six combat aircraft. Two strike squadrons with Buccaners; two air defence 
squadrons with F*4Ks; four air defence squadrons with Sea Vixens (a combat 
squadron has twelve aircraft): eight squadrons with Wessex hclicopiers; three Sea 
King helicopter squadrons; three Wasp and Whirlwind helicopter squadrons. The 
Royal Marines total alxiui 8,000 men and include four 800 -man commandos. 
Reserves (naval and marines); 24.200 regular and 7.800 volunteers. 

As on December 31. 1971. the majority of the British ships in the Wester 
Fleet were operating in the Atlantic and in European waters. All major ships, 
wherever they were deployed, were earmarked for assignment to NATO and a 
frigate was j^rmancntly assigned to the Standing Naval Force. Atlantic. As 
on the same date, other permanent deployment included: ,a) East of Suez and 
$EATO:-^ix frigates or destroyers, a submarine, some mine countermeasure 
vessels and Royal Fleet Auxiliaries, (b) Medilerraneam — A guided missile de- 
stroyer and two frigates earmarked to SACEUR. reinforced from time to lime 
by an aircraft carrier, a commando ship with a Royal Mamo Commando cm- 
babarked frigates and submarines earmarked for other NATO commanders and 
by Royal Fleet Auxiliaries. <c) The Caribbean and South Atlantic:— Two hell* 
coptcr*carrying frigates, one with a detachment of Royal Marines, in the Car- 
ribbean. HMS Endurance AACCE patrol ship, with a dciachmcnt of Royal 
Marines and a hovercraft unit maintained in the Falkland Islands. 
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FRANCE 


A $ al present French Navy ranVv as the fourth most pOMvrful in the world. 

^French Naval forces are no longer compicich integrated with NATO. Ulti« 
ntatc French poliev H to esIabUsh and maintain global prcsscncc in its own 
right. Most important of the current developments in the French Naval Force 
structure have been: 


(a) A second exhibition of French naval equipment ssas held at l.c Bo u reget 
in September. 1970, at which a great deal of new material of advanced design 
was on show'; together with much oqtiipmcni designed for undersea exploration. 
As regards ships, onec again the emphasis was on rlic small to medium sires, 
fast missile armed warships in the design of whkh French naval architects ap- 
peared (o have establish a lead. (b> After miK'h dcscussiou, the French Govern* 
menl finally authorised the modernisation of the A‘A criisicr Co|l>crt, but on 
less ambitious scale than originally prop^wed. fc) The trials of the first French 
ballistic armed missile submarine Rcdouhrable which began in June. ]9<S9. 
have been reported to be very successful. The reel or has been claimed to have 
remained critical for 5.000 hours during which MMKK) miles were covered at 
1 .000 hours were spent submerged. More than twenty firings of dummy missiles 
were carried out. some m salvos of four. Rcdoulviale returned to her base at lie 
Longue, from w here I he final trials were carried out. The third ship of the 
class Lc Foudroyant was due lo start trials in 1972. The fourth ship in the class 
has been named 'XTndompiable'*. fd) The aheriifl direction ship l.n Bourdon- 
iials, after an elensive refit at Toulon, diirine wh*ch she received new sonar 
equipment and the tactical data system (SENIT) rejoined the Medltcrranian 
Fleet at the begtning of 1971. (c) It was announced on September. 1970 
that the marine prototype of the AngUvFreiich Jaguar Sinclcscatcr. close sup* 
port aircraft had completed a very saiisfaciory series of 'test nights from the 
French earner Clcmcnccau off Lorient. The French Navy is expected to order 
40 of this a-rcrafi the earner borne version of which is designated MOS 
Current Slren^h:— As on December. 31. 1971, the total strcnclh of the French 

The combm Viirship .iroiiglh 
consisted of Ninciecn atiack submarines; (wo aircrafl carriers; one liclicoplcrl 
aircraft earner; one hchcoplcr carrier; Isv.. assaull Innclinc ships; one anliahcraft 
command cruiser: si.xteea destroyer, (four guided missiles with Tartar SAMs ' 

Three fightcr-bomher squadrons with ElcndarJd IV-Ms' (wo iniZiZr f' 

live maritime rccc squadrons with Allanlics a^ p.Jv'oi^ AW^ hT""*’’ 
squadron with Super-Frelons; two helicopter squadron,' wl^h A.luette imVl" 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


BICLCIUIVI: As on December. 3], 197J. Belgian Navy had a total of 
5,000 men on strength. The combat warship strength consisted of five fleet 
minesweepers minchunters; two fleet minesweepers; ten coastal mincswcepeps| 
minchunicrs; ten inshore minesweepers; two support ships; two S-58 and three 
Alouetic 111 helicopters. Reserxes: 3.000 trained. CANADA: The latest 
known strength of the Canadian Navy stood at 15,000. The combat warship 
strength of the Royal Canadian Navy was four submarines; nine helicopter de- 
stroyer cscouris; eleven ASW destre^er escorts: six coastal minesweepers; one 
ASW hydrofoil; three support ships. The maritime Air Element consists of; 
tour maritime patrol squadrons with Argus, maritime patrol squadron with 
Tracker aircraft; one ASW squadron with Sea King helicopters. Reserves; about 
!!.9<)0. DENMARK: As one 31 si December, 1971. the total strength of Royal 
Danish Navy stood at 6.500 men and combat strength of warships stood at: 
six submarines; two fast frigates; four helicopter frigates (fishery protection); 
four coastal escorts; sixteen fast torpedo boats; sixteen patrol boats (seven 
less than 100 tons); four fleet minelayers; three coastel minelayers; eight coast- 
al mines weepers; four inshore minesweepers; nine seaward defense craft eight 
Alouctle III helicopters. Reserve: 3.000 Volunteer Home Guard of 4,000 with 
small patrol boats; West Germans: As on December. 31. 1971. the total strength 
of the West German Navy was 36,000. including Naval Air Arm. The combat 
warship strength was; eleven coastal submarines; three guided missile destroyers 
with Tartar SAMs; nine destroyers: six fast frigates: two frigates; five fleet utility 
vessels; thirteen escort and support ships; twenty-four coastal minesweepers! 
minehunters: thirty fast minesweepers; eighteen inshore minesweepers; two mine- 
layers; forty fast patrol boats; two landing ships; twenty-two landing craft; Naval 
Air Arm: 6.000; 100 combat aircraft; Four fighter-bomber recce squadrons 
with F-104Gs; two maritime reconnaissance squadrons with BR-1150 Allaniics; 
twenty-three S-58 SAR helicopters, being replaced by SH-3Ds. Reserves: 36.000 
on immediate recall, GREECE: — As on December 31, 1971 the total strength 
of the Creek Navy stood at 18.000 men. The combat warship strength was: two 
submarines (four more to be delivered by West Germany): eight destroyers; four 
destroyer escorts; seven coastal patrol vessels; two minelayers; twenty coastal 
minesweepers: twelve fast torpedo boats (less than 100 tons; four fast patrol 
boats, with Exocet SSMs. are on order from France, the first doe for delivery 
in 1971); eight lank landing ships: six medium landing ships; one dock landrng 
vhip; eight landing craft; eight HU-16 maritime patrol aircraft ^fALY:--As one 
December, 31, 1971 the total strength of the Italian Navv stood at 45,000 (in- 
cluding air arms and marines). The combat strength of the warships ^^5 acw 
N ine submarines: three guided missile (GM) cruisers with Terrer SAM 
helicopters (one with ASRGC ASW missiles); two GM destroyers with lanar 
SAMS: two destroyer leaders; seven ASW dost rovers; ten destroyer escorts, si^ 
teen coastal escorts; four ocean minesweepers; ibirlv-scvcn coastal 
Cfs: twenty inshore minesweepers: seven fast patrol boats; seven motor 
boats (less than 100 tons); one command ship; three landing ships; two 
infantry battalions. Naval Air Arm: Three maritime patrol «iQuadrons wiin 
Mue 10 be replaced bv Allaniics by m‘d-1972). HU-16A SA^rcrafl.^d ^ 
BcII-47 SH-34 AB-202 and SH-3D SAR helicopters. NETHEREANPn. 

on December. 31. 1971 the total strength of the NcthcHand 
19.000, including 2,900 marines and 2.000 naval air force. The combat sirengt 
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of the wanhip stood at: five submarines (two more due to become opcrati^al 
in 1971]72); two cruisers (one guided missile with Terrier SAMs); six GM 
frigates with Seacat SAMs; twelve destroyers; six corvettes; six support escorts; 
five patrol vessels: thirty-six coastal minesweepers and mineshunters; sixteen in- 
shore minesweepers; one fast combat support ship. Naval Air Arm: five At- 
lantic and about thirty P-2 and S-2 maritime reconnaissance aircraft; fifteen 
Wasp. SH04J and AB-204B ASW helicopters. Norway: — As on December. 
?l 1971. (he total strength of the Norwegian Navy stood at 8,500. including 800 
coastal artillery. The combat warship strength stood at: fifteen coastal submarines; 
five frigates; two coastal cKorts; ten coastal minesweepers; five minelayers; 
twenty-one gunboats (refitting with Penguin SSMs); six torpedo boats; twenty 
torpedo boats (less than 100 tons); two armed depot and training ships; a num- 
ber of coastal artillery batteries. Reserves: 12.000. Porlugal: — As on De- 
cember, 31 1971 the total strength ol the Portuguese Navy stood at 18,000 
men, including 3.3(K) marines. The combat warship strength was: four stibmarin- 
cs: eleven frigates; six corvettes; fourteen coastal patrol vessels; four ocean mine- 
sweepers; twelve coastal mines weeprs; founy-onc patrol launchers (less than 100 
tons); five landing craft (LCT-iypc): lifiy-cighi small landing craft (less than UK) 
tons). Turkey— .\s one December. 31. 1971 ihe total strength of the Tur- 
kish Navy stood at 38.500 men and the combat warship strength was: twelve 
submarines; ten destroyers: six coastal escorts; eleven motor torpedo boats (two 
le$$ than 100 tons); ten motor launches; fifteen coastal minesweepers; five coast- 
al minelayers: four inshore minesweepers; one ficci minelayer; a number of 
landing craft. 
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SOVIET NAVY 


-pIGHT uplo the close of World War II, it was the geniral faith and belief of 
^ nasal ckperts thronchout the world that j»eojfraph> had not been kind to Soviet 
Union in the mntlep of the build up of sea povrer. Their contention was based on 
ihe fact that, out of the four major expanses of her coast line, two looked out on 
almost landlocked seas, their enfcranccs closed by narrows, traditionally controll> 
cd b) foreign powers and the other two looked out on the open seas thr<»ugh ports 
closed by Ice for considerable portion of the year. On account of this and several 
other reasons, Soviet l^nion was c<msidercd a predominantly land power with 
her military strength mainly vested in her large armies. These naval experts could 
not even visualise that in another two decades or so, Soviet Union will transform 
herself from a maritime non*vntit> into a rnariimc power of more effective global 
presence than any other power in the world, llic seemingly impossihle has 
happened and, as at present, the Soviet l^nion has the largest submarine force in 
Ihe world, her surface vessels including the auxiliaries are of the latest and most 
sophivlicated type and her merchant fleet is aUo the largest in the world. Despite 
all the lags and discrepancies of geography. Sosict l^nion has most effectively 
projected her naval presence to all the seas and oceans of the world. 

THE BUILD UP PROCESS: — According to Ihc Soviets, ihcif country em- 
barked upon most resolute and determined war on the so called lags and discre- 
pancies of geography and lack of maritime character and outlook of the Soviet 
people. In consequence to lorgc layouts of funds and allocations of priorities, 
equivalent to, or even surpassing those of space programme, they were able to 
claim in 1952 that tonnage of ships built in that year alone was 3.5 times greater 
than the tonnage of ships built in 1940. New cruisers, destroyers, torpedo boats 
and other fighting ships h.id been provided with more powerful artillery, anti- 
aircraft means, mines and lorpcdtK and better navigation means for higher man- 
oeuverability than anything known in the past. Similarly the naval air arm had 
been provided with new aircraft, and the coast guard and anti-aircraft artillery, 
new artillery systems. Spceml attention had been given to the construction of new 
types of submarines possessing considerable submerged and surface speeds, capa- 
ble of submerging faster, rcmaln'ng underwater for longer and operating at greater 
distances from their bases. The construction of atomic submarines had been 
commenced. 


Again in the beginning of 1960s. the Soviets were able to claim that in the 
new conditions, the main strike force of the Soviet Naw was its powrcful subma- 
rine feet, whxh included nuclear powered missile earning vessels They were 
armed with long range ballastic missiles that could be launched underwater hominc 
lorpcdoes and olhcr modem wtapons sysicms. Nuclear submarines combined hiah 
urface and underwater speed wuh vrtually unlimited range. This was demon- 
strated in the world s first round-the-world cruise of a group of Soviet nuclear 
wbtnanncs. In spue of the diflicuitics of the cruise, which iTCk the Soviet sub- 
marines round South America, through the icebergs and ice llows of Drake P-.s 
sage and Antartic waters, they travelled nearly 4oW kilomeierwhhoufsurfacl 
mg. The nuclear submarine Unmsky Komsomol emerged famous for its cruises 
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to the North Pole under the Artie kt cap. Besides, by this lime, nuclear mis* 
silc*carrying submarines possessed such important coml^t characteristics as sec* 
recy of movement, high manocuverability and tremendous striking power. Solid* 
fuel naval missiles launched from submerged posilions were capable of striking 
sea and ground targets hundreds and thousands of kilometers away with great 
accuracy. Nuclear submarines were equipped with the latest navigation systems 
and electronic devices that could See* the situations above and below the sur- 
face and make the best use of all weapons systems. The submarines communi- 
cations systems enabled them to keep in touch with the command from any 
point of the globe. This tremendous striking power of the Soviet submarine 
fleet was complemented by the power of the naval air forces, equipped with 
jet aircraft and armed with missiles of all classes and designations. In the 
matter of surface ships, the Soviet Navy had rceeived new surface missiles 
carrying ships built with due account of the reequipment of modern nuclear 
missile warfare. The outstanding examples of this type of warships were mis- 
sile cruiser Varyag the missile carrier Gremyashchi. Anti-ubmarinc defences 
had also been successfully developed. The marines had received a vast variety of 
new combat equipment and Naval coastal units had been armed with lonc-rancc 
missiles. 


AUMiR«\Iv CROSIIKOV AND MARSIIAI. ZAKHAROV'S CIAIMS:-^ 
Towards the close of 1960s Admiral Groskhov who had been commanding the 
Soviet Navy from 1956. proudly claimed that the flag of the Soviet Navy proud- 
ly flew over the oceans of the world. Sooner or later, the US will have to under- 
stand that it no longer had the mastery of the seas. In the same tone and tune 
Marshal Sakharov claimed that the time when Russia could be kept out of (he 
world s oceans had gone for ever. The '‘Imperialists" could no longer have 
them to themselves. We shall sail all the world’s seas, no force on earth could 
prevent us. And these were no empty boats. The US which hod never been 
fncndly, kind or granting to Ihc Soviets, had to admit the biller truth Wrilinc 
m the Changing strategic Naval Balance. . . USA and USSR, prepared at the 

Services House of Representatives, the Authority con- 
ceded^ that for the first time in its history, (he Soviet Union was developing 

worrd”''ThT*n,‘'T supremacy a, <hc hi«.h seas of .he 

u Union and .he uses of 

“"'f' a P»'-i of Ihc overall Communist design 
of total Victory .n the struggle against .he United States and other free world 
nations. . . .Behind the new Soviet sea power was an awarness that. Communist 
domination of the globe could be achieved only through absolute supremacy at 
an maior points in the spcclnim of conflict. Soviets had acquired oceanic 
vision. They had come to know that sea was the major artery Biving life to the 

in'juTv ’ I97T Thro'^lh^h piiWished in Prval 
m July, 1971 Through the article, the Commandcr-in-Chief of the Sovici N-iw 

warned the ‘Impenal.sfs’ that Soviet fleets could attack anv point on ^hT elohe 

Never before the Soviet Navy had been so powerful and effictent The U^had 

save any aggressor, who riskT^ waging wfr on USSR would 

Socialist community, from a crushinf rclrfbmi<w countries of the 
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SOVIET NAVAL OBJECTIVES:— Culling the Soviet Naval objeciives, 
Marslial Rodion Malivosky. the Soviet Minister o( Defence, shortly before his 
death in early 1967 declared that in the absence of a general war situation. So- 
viet nt.val forces had politico-military missions to perform, plus support of the 
Vars of liberation* and various other interventionist operations. In a general 
war. the Soviet warships would undoubtely strike at the enemy sea based power, 
uC merchant shipping and at the bases, ports and coastal industrial centres in 
many parts of the world. The USSR's attack submarine forces, more than twice 
(he size of US undersea counter force.. . .will oblviously cut the free world's 
lines of communications and hinder the movement of oil and materials, essential 
to the industrial machine of the West. The nuclear armed submarines will have 
(he mission of launching missile attacks at naval bases, missiles launching facili- 
ties, strategic centres and airliclds within firing range of the oceans. If the 
Soviets determined on a surprise attack, they will employ their naval forces 
well before the day, not only for direct attacks on land targets, but also at the 
critical points in the shipping lanes. In addition, the Soviet Naval forces would 
be engaged in supporting Soviet ground troops in a sweep across Europe into 
the Middle East. 


ELEMENTS OF SOVIET NAVAL POWER:— Soviet navy today posses- 
ses all the elements of a global sea power of matchless excellence. However, of 
all (he elements, the most effective is the submarine force. According to US 
expert: the numbers are certainly a pan of the total threat picture. However, 
they do not tell the entire story, nor they can be considered a sole threat by 
themselves. What constitutes the real threat are the characteristics and capa- 
bilities of the submarines in the Soviet inventry. At the end of 1970, the So- 
viet Navy was claimed to have ten 'Y* class submarines each carrying 16 Ballis- 
tic missiles with a range of about 1300 miles. As at the same time the rate of 
production was estimated at eight to ten a year. A longer range missile for 
arming these submarines was claimed to be undergoing tests. Further. Soviet 
naval threat is no lonecr submarine. in character exclusively. The USSR has 
also been striving for excellence in all other types of service and support ships. 


According to US experts, although. Soviet submarine force constitutes the 
dominant threat, Soviet orogress in other aspects of naval warfare has been 
impressive indeed. The extensive and varied capabilities incorporated in (he 
new types of ships, their imaginative liberation from the stereotype of the part 
vindicate a high order of professional and creative activity, which are more por- 
teotious than the still modest numbers of these advance types in their itiventroy. 
Examination of recent Soviet publications clearly indicate that the operati^ai 
task groups of Soviet Navy consist of Kresta class of cruisers which have under- 
gone several improvements on the original design and capabMities and Kynda 
cirtss of destroyers equipped with surface to surface and surface to air 
Other types of missile ships include the short range guided missile ^ 

of Osa and Konar classes. These powerful and interesting new 
present a remarkably economical maritime striking weapons. They have ocen 
claimed to be the true pocket battleships of (he missiles era. 


The Soviet Navy is by no means an unconventional Navy, exclusively equip- 
ped with cxmic typ^ of I. =.l.o has «cor,s. coastal mine si^cpers and 

an efficient fleet of specialised ships, including nuclear submarine suppo P * 
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fleet service and supply vessels and ocean going tugs. In addition, the Soviet 
fleet has many oceanographic vessels, minccraft, icc breakers and electronic 
intelligence gathering ships. The Soviet Navy*s ability to carry out amphibious 
operations has already been very much strengthened by the construction of three 
hclieopicrs assault carriers. There are reports that more of such carrier arc 
under construction. In addition to the missiles equipped destroyers, the Soviet 
Navy also has a strong force of conventionally armed destroyers having good 
sea keeping qualities and extensive anti-submarine and anti-aircraft armament- 
Whlle the Soviet Navy still lacks carrier borne naval air arm, it has a long range 
land based multi-purpose aircraft, including reconnaissance aircraft which act 
as the eyes of the fleet, plus a global force of fishing craft which also serve the 
purpose of reconnaissance and inielligencc gathering. In the Soviet Navy, even 
the auxiliary vcssclcs have intelligence gathering mindaying and mine clearing 
capabilities. 

PRluSKNT STRENGTH AND DEPLOYMENT:— As at present, the 
Soviet Navy is organised into (he Northern Fleet, (he Bailie Fleet, the Black 
Sea Fleet and ihe Pacific Fleet. Formally, it was not strictly correct to speak 
of one Soviet Navy in Europe. In point of fact, ihcrc were ihrce Navios. , . . 
the Northern, (he Baltic and the Black Sea Fleets. . . .all scperaie and all victims 
of Geography. This was highly unfavourable to sea power. The Northern 
Fleet, the only one on open waters, was remote from major industrial complexes. 
The two other European Fleets, which were near the industry, were chocked 
ofi from the high seas by straits subject to Western strategic control. To over- 
come these geographic inhibitions, the Soviets have since adopted the principle 
of strategic mobility. Using technology and techniques, the Soviet Navy now 
keeps ships at great distance away from ports and for long periods of time and 
move (hem freely bciwccn the three fleets areas. Not only has this resulted in 
much greater operational activity, but it has also enabled the ihrce widely 
separated fleets areas to share common objectives and it has become realistic 
to make reference to a Soviet European Navy. While each of the three fleets 
still relains its former tasks, a new mission, strategic and unifying, has been 
added to extend the Soviet influence more widely by means of sea power. 


As on December, 31. 1971, the personnel strength of the Soviet Navy and 
Naval Air Force was 475.000 (including Naval Air Force 75.000). The combat 
warship strength were; Submarines (including ballistic-missile vessels) as Attack 
Twenty-five nuclear powered; 210 diesel powered. Cruise- missile' Tirty-five 
nuclear powered and twenty-five diesel powered (with four to eight 300-mile- 
range missiles) Surface ships. Two ASW helicopter cruisers with SAM, and 
up to twenty KA-25 helicopters; two Kresta Il<lass cruisers with (horizon ranee) 

‘"“f Kresta I class cruisers 
utth SSCMs and SAMs; four Kaynd-class cruisers with SSCNfe and SAMs; eight 

Krivak class Ic 

storyer with ^CMs and SAMs; six Kanm-class destroyers with SAMs* three 
Krupny-cla« destroy rs with SSCMs; four Kildin<lass destroyers with SiSCMs* 
seventeen Kashn-class destroyers with SAMs; nine modified Kotlin-cl^s de^ 

Tel, ccrri 

ers; 105 landing ships ar.d numerous 
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wf.h QCM ^ submarines and ihc larger surface vessels not fitted 

equipped for minclaying. A proportion of the destroyers and 
^a ler vessels may not be fully manned. $hore*bascd aiKraft: Bombers: 500 
mosily ba«d near the north-west and Black Sea coasts of the USSR 300 TU- 
16s with Kipper or Kelt ASMs; 100 TU-16 reconnaissance and tanker aircraft 
(replaccincnt of the reconnaissance version with the TU-22 Blinder has begun): 
fifty IL.28 torpedo-equipped light bombers: fifty TU-20 long-range naval re- 
connaissancc- Other aircraft and hclicopicrs-500. seventy-five BE- 12 ASW am- 
phibians; twenty-five IL-18 hfay ASW aircraft; 200 MI-4 and KA-25 ASW 
helicopters; 200 miscellaneous transports. Naval Infantry about 15,000. 


COUNTRIES! Bulgaria:- As on December 31. 1971, Bul- 
garian Navy had 9,000 personnel. The bombat warship strength were: Two sub- 
marines: two escorts; eight coastal escorts; two minesweepefs; two minehunlers; 
tour inshore minesweepers; twelve motor torpedo boats (eight less than 100 
tons); fourteen landing craft: a small Danube flotilla. German Democratic Re- 
public: The latest known personnel strength of the GDR’s Navy was 16,000. The 
combat warship strength were four destroyer escorts; twenty-five coastal escorts; 
47 mi ness weepers; twelves Osa<lasss pairol boats with Styx SSMs; seventy motor 
torpedo boats (less than 100 tons); eighteen landing craft: sixteen MI-4 helicopt- 
ers. Hungary: The total personnel strength of the Hungarian Navy had 500. The 
combat warship strength: There Is a Danube fitilla of forty minesweepers and 
twenty patrol craft. Poland: — The total personnel strength of the Polish Navy has 
20,000 (Including KXX) marines). The cambai warships strength was: Five subma- 
rines: two destroyers, thirty coastal escorts 'submarine chasers; twenty-four fleet 
minesweepers; twenty-seven insh<we m f ness weepers: twelve Osa-class patrol boats 
with Siylx SSMs: twenty torpedo boats (less than 100 tons): twenty-two landing 
ships; forty-five naval aircraft, mostly MIG- 1 7s, with a few IL-28 light bomb- 
ers, and some helicopters; samlet cruise missiles for coastal defence. Romania 
Total Naval strength was 9.000. The combat warship strength was: Six coastal 
escorts; four minesweepers; twenty-two inshore minesweepers; five Osa-class 
patrol boats with Sty lx SSMs; twelve motor torpedo boats (less than 100 tons); 
eight landing craft 


OTHER EUROPEON COUNTRIES 


Albania: — As on December. 31. 1971. the total personnel strength of the 
Albanian Navy was 3,000 ar>d the combat warship strength was four submarin- 
es; four ASW patrol vessels; thirty motor torpedo and patrol boats (less than 100 
tons); eight inshore minesweepers; some SSMs deployed around the of 
Durazao and Valona. Finland: — The total personnel strength of the Finishian 
Navy was 2,500 and the combat warship strength were three frigates (one used 
as training ship) two corvettes; one patrol boat with MK 66 SSM; fifteen fast 
patrol boats (less than 100 tons); two coastal mine layers; five P?*fol ^ats ^ 
inshore minesweeper). Spain: Total personnel strength: 47,500 including 6, WO 
marines. The combat warship categorised into three submarines; one 
caricr, one cruiser: sixteen ASW destroyer; three destroyers; six coryett«; one Abw 
patrol vessel; three torpedo boats thirteen fleet minesweepers; eight frigates, srt 
frigaic minclavcrs; twelve coastal minesweepers; eight landing ships, three Aow 
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IicUcopicr squadrons; one light helicopter squadron. Sweden:— The total perso- 
ncl strength of the Sweedish Navy was 4.700 regulars and 7,400 conscripts. 1 he 
combat strength of the warship were: Twenty-three submarines; two CM des- 
troyers with Rb-08 SSMs: four CM destroyers with Scacai SAMs: I wo other 
destroyers; seven fast antisubmarine frigates; seventeen heavy torpedo boats; 
twenty-five torpedo boats (less than 100 tons); one minelaycrisubmarlne depot 
ship; ciehicen coastal minesweepers: seventeen inshore minesweepers (eight less 
than l()b tons); five coastal arlillcry regimems with 75-mm. I()5-mm. UO-mm 
1 52 -mm and 210-mm guns; Rb-08 and Rb-52 (SS-I I) SSMs; ten Vcrtol and ten 
AB-206A helicopters. Yugoslavia. The total pcrsoncl strength of the Yugoslavian 
Navy was 18,000 and (he combat strength was five submarines; one destroyer; 
three patrol vessels; sixteen submarine chasers: four coastal minesweepers; 
twenty inshore minesweepers (twelve less than 100 tons); ten Osa-class patrol 
boats with Styx SSMs; sixty-seven motor torpedo boats (fifty-five less than 100 
lions); thirty-five landing crafts; twenty-five coastal artillery batteries. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PUSH-BUTTON WAR 


— SOURCES. CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES 


two bombs thoi destroyed (he Japanese ciHcs of Hiroshmia and Najia- 
and brought about the immHiatc end of World War II. marked the 
Atomic Age in modem warfare. In their very rudimentary stages 
though, the two bombs demonstrated alt the capabilities of transforming the 
war into a Tush Button System* and left It to the level of utter and absolute 
destroyer of the entire human race. 

Immediately after the War, the United States of America claimed to have 
complete monopoly of the atomk bombs and the technical know how for their 
further dcvcIopmeDt. This was, however, challanged by the Soviet Union which 
claimed that (wo of her nationals had succeeded in splhtng the Uranium«235 
as cnrly as 1939 and that further work on H had been obstructed by the ox- 
egencies of the war. It was later revealed that both the powers embarked upon 
the further development of what later came to be known as ^thcrmo-nuclear 
weapons almost at the same time. It did not lake long for the Soviet Union 
to emerge as the leader, which posidon she has maintained till to date. The 
o^nly significant development in the post-war period has been the emergence of 
China as the very first Asian and third most effective nuclear power in the 


THk 
^sakl 
dawn of 


Tbrougbout the post-war period, hnmanHy has U«ed under the mortal threat 
general war. However, nuclear weapons, which have since p^sed 
through oylosion have not yet seen any lurlher combat cm- 

ploymenl. T^is hu b«n despite the fact that there have been a law number 
of brushfire type of conflicts in which both the super powers were d^St ihmi.h 
todirccly interested This has led many to aSS l^ev^hw 
coming future may ^ of conventional.cum.guerrina type and nuclear winonc 

tensions have not died out. ^ continued unabated and mutual 
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FIRST BEGINNINGS: — ScicmisK and researchers have themselves con- 
ceded that from the kfiowicdgc of U-23S lo the first bombs which devastated 
the Japanese chics of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it was a laborious, time consum- 
ing and expensive path.. -During the war. entire cITort was concentrated in the 
United Slates of America where Project as the bomb development pro* 

Ject was called. .. .was brought Into cxistancc. It required the very utmost 
in collaboration among the civil engineers, matclurgtsis, chemists; physicians, as 
well as military personnel- It was on the historic day of July. 16, 1965, that 
the first full scale test of the marvel of engineering and technology was made 
by the imposing type bomb fusion in a remote section of the Almagoradc Air 
Base, near Mexico. The test was successful beyond the most optimistic expecta- 
tions ol the authors and architects themselves. It was estimated that the 
energy generated was in excess of the equivalent of 15.00<> to 20,000 TNT. 
This estimate was later considered as 'most conservative* because actual genera- 
tion was found to be many times this concervative figure. The fact that the 
atomic bomb was a reality caused unprecedented excitement among those who 
were let in on the greatest secret of US military history. Immediately, the grim 
prospect of long and bitter fighting was replaced with a vision, fair and bright, 
to end the war at once and solve all the prelexing problems posed by the 
physical invasion and bitter fighting on the Japanese mainland. The vison 
was not unfounded. With the air delivery systems perfected by the use of air- 
craft. already in the US inventory, the two bom^ droped on the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki brought about ihc unconditional surrender of Japan. 


POST WAR PERIOD, .. .NEW VISIONS: — The employment of atomic 
bombs during the war was on an extremely limited scale. Besides, the bombs 
were used against a power which had no defence against the use of such wea- 
pons. Under the circumstances, therefore, even the ablest of military thinkers 
and planners were unable to study and discuss the atomic future with any defi- 
nite and positive objectivity. However, the general opinion was that the advent 
of atomic weapons would certainly bring about the most radical ever chances 
in the traditional concepts of strategy and taetks. They will innucncc very 
greatly the quality and quantity of the armed forces to bo maintained and kept 
in combat readiness for what was called a 'nuclear general war’- The battle 
envirement will also under go similar change. The reaction was the emcrccncc 
of the extremists of air power They clearly contended that the future of war- 
fare would he m the hands of few men. flying few bombere armed with few 
atomic bombs. In their opinion, therefore, massive armies and huge navies 
had no more cause to exist. In similar tone and tune tlicy thought that small 
powers will have no imitative of their own and would be most critically dcocn- 
dent upon nuclear giants for their very survival. ^ ^ 


THE ARMMWEOT RACE. .. .BEGINNINGS:— Immediately after the 
close of the war. the United States of America claimed complete monopoly of 
the atomic the technical knoxv how for their further dcvclopm^t In 

order to hold this monopoly and keep the rest of the world tied down to its 
apron strmp the United States of America lost no time in embarkinit upon a 
ma^ive bu'ld up of atomic weapons. The first post-war tests in the* Unhed 

^be'Ts^'^on'b^ftefa ‘OpemHon "^Sandstone ^nd '.hey'"lpSa“red 

to be based on better and clearer objectivity. The US position Lring this 
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period was further strengthened by some new scientific discoveries. As a result 
of the successful employment of these discoveries, the US atomic bombs by 
1953 were twenty-five times as powerful as the weapons with which the atomic 
age had dawned. 


Immediately after the close of the war, Stalin and his General Staff Officers 
gave no impression to the outside world that they were in any way impressed by 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombing and extensively publicised nature and charact- 
er of the so called ultimate weapons system. However, they also opened their 
post-war drive for atomic weapons by the *proud claim’ that two of their nation- 
als had succeeded in splitting the pranium atoms as early as 1939 and that the 
cxegencies of war had made further progress difficult. The truth in the asser- 
tion. though unpleasant and unpalatable to the US, could not be denied. In 
1946. the Soviets recommended their effort for the development of their own 
atomic weapons. 1947-4S led to the breaking of Soviet silence surrounding the 
atomic investigations. On August. 25, 1949, the Tass proudly proclaim^ to the 
world that the Russian atomic bomb, work on which had been begun in 1947, 
had been exploded and that the bomb was six times more powerful than the 
Horishima bomb. The myth of US being alone in the atomic field was shattered 
to pieces. Not content with this achievement, the Soviets moved for the deve- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb, almost at the same time as the US had done. Al- 
thou^ US was the first to catapult the world into the Hydrogen Era but their 
contrivance was not a military weapon. It was seventeen months after the much 
publicised *Mike Shot’ that the Americans were able to produce and success- 
fully test the Hydrogen bomb. However, their enthusiasm for the achievement 
was much dampended when they came to know that, ahhough they were the 
first to explode new bombs, it were the Russians who solved the problems of 
dropping the bomb from an aeroplane. The Soviets were clearly in the lead and 
they were determined to retain this leadership for all the time to come and 
thereby deter the Imperialists* from unleashing a nuclear general war on the 
Soviet people and other members of the Socialist Community- The Soviets 
proved true to their assertion. Immediately after morilorium on nulcear 
testing was broken in 1961. Premier Khrushchev proclaimed to the world that 
his country had developed a nuclear device equal in capacity to 100 million tons 
of TNT. On October, 23. the same year, the Soviets exploded the first two 
of the new series of ^mbs and a week later they let go the biggest blast in 
world history till then. The new device of 58 megatons had exposive equiva- 
lent of one third of the energy in all the nuclear bembs exploded till 1958. 


EXPANDING NUCLEAR CLUB:- Throughout the years following the 
close of World War II, nuclear weapons development activity remained almost 
wholly confined to the United States of America and Soviet Union. However, 
they were not the only countries to develop what later came to be ^ 

‘nuclear deterrent capabilities*. For instance, Great Britain had made her fits 
beginning in 1946. However, her entire effort was tied to the con^^'^ufion t 
nuclear strategic forces of NATO- As such, no independent rccogniuon. of her 
effort could be and was, therefore, taken. The first European country to m«e 
a deiertnincd bid to possess her own independent nuclear deterrent was rra • 
The decision to turn her Atomic Enrgy Programme to 

by the Fourth Republic in 1950. The French ca« was ad;j 5 caicd m«t forcefu uy y 

PVesident Charles dc Gaulle. In keeping up with the need fof 

the French policy was in the first instance projected in two Five Year nans. 
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first ‘I-oj Programme* laid the foundation (1960-65). The second Loi Pro- 
gramme (1 965*70) introduced the necessary revision and a«eniuatcd the gene- 
ral direction. However, whatever the intensity of effort put in by France during 
the two Toz Programmes* and thereafter, she could not. succeed In acquiring 
the status of major nuclear power. Spread over a period of about twenty years, 
France could succeed only in setting up her first Atomic reactor in 1956. de- 
tonating her first atomic bomb in 1964. first hydrogen bomb in 1967 and first 
nuclear strategic subrharinc in 1971. She could launch no missiles or artificial 
earth satellites. The honour, if it may be called so. has gone to China where the 
developments have deep, far reaching and in quick succession. 

COMMUNIST CHINA:- Chinese interest in acquiring their own nuclear 
capability is claimed to date back to late 1940s. However, Chinese ac(uall)| be- 
gan their atomic programme around 1953. It is in this year that the Chinese 
set up their own Atomic Energy Institutions. In October, 1957. the Chinese 
entered into a secret agreement with the Soviet Union. Under this agreement, 
the Soviets apparently agreed to aid the Chinese in the production of nuclear 
weapons. In June. 1958. Chairman Mao Tsc Tung proclaimed to the world 
that, it would be entirely possible for the Chinese people to produce (heir own 
atomic nnd hydrogen bombs within the next ten years. In the same year, the 
Chinese put into operation their first experimental lOMV capacity reactor. It 
was built with Soviet help. In 1959. the Chinese asked the Evicts to furnish 
them with (he model of the atomic bomb. The Soviets did not comply with the 
request, In 1960, the Soviets withdrew their experts from China. The Chinese, 
therefore, launched their own production nuclear weapons. 

ATOMIC AND HYDROGEN DETONATIONS:— Chinese denoted (heir 
first atomic bomb on October. 16. 1964. The fact that the Chinese employed 
Uranium and not plutonium as had been expected by others, dearly indicated 
that they either had gaseous diffusion plant for the production of weapon grade 
U-325 or an alternative source of Uranium. The Chinese appeared to have not 
only the uranium producing system, but also two reactors producing weapons 
grade plutonium. With the combined resources of the dilTus'on plant and the 
reactors (whose efficiency could be significantly uo-graded by (he use of the 
weapons grade uranium), the Chinese appeared (o be capable of producing in 
considerable excess of the one to two bombs per year. They also appeared to 
be vcr>' likely to be in a position lo be able to detonate one or more devices in 
the very near future. The expectations and the calculations were not wrong 
The Chinese detonated three more devices, each with the interval of one year 
The last in this series was the hydrogn bomb detonated in 1967. 


THE AMBITIONS:- The most astounding feature of the Chinese nuclear 
programme was ns ambition. Instead of beginning with (he production of plu- 
tonium (a fissionable material the production of which was relatively simple 
and upon which the initial programmes of all other nuclear powers, with the 

based). China directed her efforts immediately to 

u 5 separation of this material was^ ex- 

tremely difficu t. Lacking the resources to set up a gas diffusion plant, capable 
of seperaimg large quantities of fissionable Uranium (U-235) from ihe natural 
uranium from their own mines. Chinese succeeded n d^eltmST 1 

1960 and 19M. This consisted of a of clc7ro^"|n«ic feoarf 
tors, or else a senes of centn fuses , in other wnMe separa- 

2 “ISSS 
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lhan (he first Soviet. 6rst British and tirst French bomb. Another confirmation 
of this orientation toward^ quality in Chinese proframme appeared three years 
after . . . in 1967 . . . when they succeeded in testing their hydrogen bomb one 
year bcf<irc France (despite the fact that the later had commenced her nuclear 
programme right after the war). Furthermore, the Chinese succeeded in air 
dropping the device, thus indicating that they had already miniaturised their 
war weapon. This was a remarkable feat because even the Americans had taken 
four years to miniaturise their weapon. Also in 1967, the Chinese put on steam 
a big plutonium reactor which gave them second source of fissionable mate- 
rial for their programme. Towards the end of 1971. the Chinee were estimat- 
ablc them to produce several dozens of Atomic and hydrogen bombs. Their 
arcnal at that time was claimed to amount to some 1 00*200 bombs. China 
was also claimed to prK^ss various types of carriers for ihe*r weapons. On all 
accounts, the Chinese had a nuclear *dcterreni force, which although far small- 
to have a production capacity of a few hundred kilos of U*235. This could en- 
er than the USA and the USSR arsenals, was sufficient to make even those 
powers ‘stop and reflect' If Chinese could succeed, which appeared more likely, 
ihclr facilities for isotopic gas diffussion seperation. which were already under 
con'' I ruction in 1965. and to develop an atomic missile launching submarine 
(The Chinese Darien Shyards had been making a Soviet type missile launch- 
ing submarine with a conventional motor since 1964. (According to French 
sources, the Chinese had launched their first atomic propelled submarine in 
1965). they would achieve their goal of keeping the US and USSR at a respec- 
table distance from their Asian bounrics. 


THE MISSILE PROGRAMME;- The Marl of the Chinese missile pro- 
flramme coincided with the return of Or. Chic Husch-Sen from the jet propul- 
sion laboratory in California (US) in 1956. Then years later, in 1966, the 
Chinese launched ihclr first medium ranged mKsilc (1000-1 500k ms) equipped 
with nuclear warheads. The Chinese claimed that the missile flew normally and 
(he nuclear warhead hit the larcct. effecting a nuclear explosion. The Cnimcse 
further claimed that this successful testing marked the fact that Chinese science, 
technolocv and defence capab'litirs had advanced to a stage where they could 
succcssfullv challenge anv offensive postures by the US ^imperialists and iw 
Soviet rcvsionlsis. Then in 1970. the Chinese succeeded in putting their hm 
earth artificial satellite in orbit around the earth, thus confirm ng the fac iMt 
they had developed even longer range missile (2000- 3000k ms). But what v/i 
more imporlam w.i. tha( siivcc 1063 Chinee hi.d 

aramme lo prcxiucc an inicr-contincnlal hallivlic mr«ilc lICBM) '°“'P 

Save a ranac of more than H.OOO kmv In line o (her ambmons to become a 
"real oo«c'r. once aaain the Chinese had set ihc.r Russian 

Their first Itina ranee missile vroi.ld utilise liquid fuel las did the first mn 
■*nd American ICBMS). Chinese had n plant for producing solid . .5 

for sonic years nirendv. It wa^. l he re fore, likely that the Chinese hod decided 
to develop a solid fuel ICBM. In other words a mHsile whose charactcrics 
would be close to (he most modern missiles m the Soviet and American 

Tlir CHINESE NllCI-EAB THREAT . . . EXTENT:- 

warhead was delivered by a medium range missiles China had 

out one sophisticated underground lest. China had advanced from a first erode 
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atomic bomb exposition to a hydrogen bomb lest more rapidly that enter the US or 
USSR- Jn April, 1970, and again the March of the same year, the Chinee again 
added technical prestige and advanced another step forward toward an intcr- 
contlneniai ballistic missile (ICBM) by putting satellites into orbit. Throughout 
the period the Chinese nuclear objectives included the primary aim - - . the deve- 
lopment of a deterrent against a possible nuclear attack either by Soviet Union 
or by the United States of America. China had also sought technological pres- 
ciege and great power status. While adopting a low risk strategy. China has ex- 
ploited her nuclear capability lo achieve political and economic goals ... in- 
cluding dominant role in Asia. Further. Chinese have acquired impressive 
missile production facilities, the production of which was began in 1963. The 
Chinese have tested extensively medium range ballistic missiles (MRBMS) cap- 
able of striking targets in much of the USSR. Chinese arc claimed to have de- 
ployed such missiles and are estimated to have cighiv to hundred of them ope- 
rational by mid 1970s. Long-range ballistic missiles have been under tests and 
Chinese are expected to achieve initial ICBM capability against the US by 1973. 
The Chinese arc considered capable of having ten to twentv five such missiles 
operational by the middle of 1970s, but more likely bv 1977. For air delivery 
of nuclear weapons, China had hitherto had only few TU-4 bombers. However, 
China is now claimed to have produced at least thirty TU-l6s, medium range 
bombers with an operational range of about 1,500 miles. Further, she is claimed 
to have productive capacity of five a month. As per this. China moy already 
have more than doubled her strength. 


STRATKGIC ARMS I.IMITATION TALKS (SALT):- Immediately after 
the war, nuclear weapons were considered dfflxcuH and delicate feats of engi* 
nee ring ... true marvels of science and technology. As such, they were con- 
sidered wholly beyond the production capabilities of nations except the scien- 
tific and technical giants. However, within a decade following, they ceased lo b(J 
80. Before the decade was over, nuclear weapons had been produced in a vas^ 
variety of sizes ranging from a fraction of the original bombs to monsters of 
exposive equivalent many times over. But the end of the next decade a total 
time span shorter than the life lime of a single human generation the family 
of nuclear weapons had passed through a true population cxplosiiion . . . both 
of the strategic and tactical type. They had crown to range from Bazooka 

® ■ ; Ui*'".?" 10 ihc monslcrf 

iransporlablc by ships only . . from jusi a few kiloions lo meoatons, rcprcscnil 
me a lump over a thousand time or even more, on the original bombs. And 
5t.ll llicre was nothing to slop their further jump. Alihoueh under Ihc overall 
comr^ and command of the powr giants, a sizable numlicr of these weapons 
had been passed on to the armed forces of allied countries on both sides Ac! 

had .IS manv as 375 major and aoor^^l 
maiely 3^ minor ba«s and Ihc number of nuclear warheads delivered to 
Western Europe touched the stapoenn? figure of 7.200 The US sourr.. h-..t 
made similar allegations aaainst USSR vis-a-vis the nt 

The threat lo human life in'ihe event of a nuclcar eener^ war ^ countries, 
tal indeed. The nower aiants were themsel^s a w^v ^ Th' 

resuh ha$ smee been S(ra(e^ Arms Llmiladon Talks (SALT). ^ 

a. JS sg i“,vsru™’ zzsft r rr'.- »■' 
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abroad and the increasing effort of the Soviet Union to match and excel) the 
US as a truly global power. The most obvious motivation was the interest of 
both the super powers to limit the rising risks and costs, and declining returns 
of the strategic arms race, the development of missile accuracy, of multiple war- 
heads and serious discrepancies in anti-missile defences appeared to have made 
conceivable for the first time that, ultimately a surprise (first strike) attack by 
either side would deprive the other of all power to retaliate. An all out arms 
race, therefore, was likely to undermine both powers without offering either 
the hope of achieving superiority, for all purposes. A practical cause for such 
talks was provided when President Nixon of the United States renounced the 
traditional claim to superiority over the Soviet Union and accepted self suffi- 
ciency instead. 

It was on January. 3 V 1969, the date of President Nixon's inauguration in 
the United States, that the Soviet Foreign Ministry convened a special press 
conference to emphasise that Soviet Union remained ready to begin a serious 
exchange of view with the US on the mutual limitation and subsequent reduc- 
tion of strategic nuclear vehicles, including defensive systems. A week later, 
President Nixon declared that, he was in favour of Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks with the Soviet Union. This was followed by nine months of stately and 
some times prcplexing diplomatic minuet. Ultimately, however, the two gov- 
emment< met' at Helsinki. The meeting lasted from Novembre, 16 to December, 
22. (1969). At the conclusion of the meeting, a joint communique announced 
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that a general range of question and lhal further negotiations wotiJd 
be resumed in Vienna. The decision thereafter has been to hold talks 
alternatively at Helsinki and Vienna. US sources have themselves 
conceded that ‘^Strategic Arms Limitation Talks have not produced any 
formal agreement, although the Government issued a statement on May, 
20, 1971, in which (hey spoke of working out an agreement during the re* 
matning months of the year that would limit the deployment of anti-ballistic 
TnissUes (ABM) systems and that would include certain measures of limita- 
tions of offensive weapons”. Meanwhile, the expansion and modernisation of 
strategic midear forces has continued on both sides. The Soviet Union, having 
matched the American total of offensive strategic missiles (ICBMs) has conti- 
nued to deploy additional intcrcontinal ballistic missiles (ICBMs), on (and. to 
construct additional ballistic missile sub-marines and to develop more effec- 
tive weapons for its offensive forces. At the same time, the United Slates have 
embarked upon an extensive modernisation of her strategic offensive weapons 
\yhich, over the next four years, will add considerably to (he number and effcc- 
uveocss of the nuclear, warheads which its own land and sea forces can deliver. 
Both countries have also pursued attempts to deploy an effect I vc ABM sys- 

improving (he small system that it already has. the 
Umted States by starting the deployment of (he Safeguard Syslem. which was 
announced m 1969. However. Soviet viewpoint on the dismal and discourag- 
ing lesult of SALT is contained in an article by V. Shcsiov published in Pra- 
vda on February 4, 1971. Writing on the subject. Shestov has observed 


‘With complete responsibility and in a spirit of goodwill, the Soviet Union 
entered into negotiations with the UnHed States raised this difficult question. 
Which affects (he most important problems for the safeeuardine of peace As 
far as the Sojiet Union is concerned, ft h .still rcadv to make its contribution 

danserous ... in Its consequences . . . arms 
IVLZ humanity. The Soviet Union «iU welcome always sensible 

Ch"rl«cr' provided h wa-s not of a unUalvral 

bene fitting one side only. Such an agreement would meet the vHal 
interests, not only of the Soviet Union, but of all the people of the world It U 

very beginning, the negotiaft'^a? on ,h^ 

® Ki palatable for the United States Industrial complex 

perts according to unanimous evaluation bv many cxI 

pretext of the so called ‘territorial are aka 

for muHsurcs to strcniithen further ^ continuing to press 

SovM Union and aIso'’agui„rofr;'Uce 
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STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPO NS 
COMPARATIVE POSITION • , • U.S.A • . . U.S.S.R. 


NUCLEAR MISSILES:* According to the latest reports, with an csiimated total 
of 1.510 ICBMs (about 100 of which are positioned in MRjIRBM fields), and 
may, therefore, be intended for possible use against targets, other than the United 
Stales of America, the Soviet Union has surpassed the United Stale's ICBM 
force of 1054, Soviet deployment has. however, slowed down considerably since 
the beginning of 1970, and may have reached or be approaching, iis planned 
A number of underground silos of a new type have also been observed, 
However, it is not clear whether these are intended to fire new ICBMs (of which 
no other evidence has been reported) or to provide added protection for missiles 
of existing types, and especially for the largo SS-9 missiles. If the latter is the 
case, this improvement of the silo for SS-9 system will match the testing of 
^•9 multiple warhead cluster, containing three re-entry vehicles, in which the 
Soviet Union has been actively engaged since 1968, As against this, the United 

increase its total of ICBM launchers. U has. how- 
mwi L replacement of Minuteman-I missiles with Minuleman-llI 

Sovjet Unfon has continued to launch 
. palltjtic missiles submarines at a rate of seven orciaht a* vear US amhr. 

h rabor^o "r cLnt,^' Sovi« ul°n 

from converting thirty one boats would rai« the io?a1 num^r ^ programme 
heads, deliverable bv the ci Diuf # 2!*®* * number of nuclear war- 

5 Ooo'"® 656 separate targe ts)^o®SleJ 5 40o'7cap^le if^2? 

5 >000 s^araie tarceis) For tiS inn Mr icapaoie of attacking some 

the Underseas Long Range Missile Sterns continued on 

idon submarines themselves at the e^ of replace Pose- 

B ^ Strategic bomber^ forces ^ ^ndte 

1:^? in service has dropped to wSl number of American 

MVA-4 B.„. aSr-n, 
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I 'JO aircraft (with an additional fifty Bison tankers). On (he American side, 
however, the effectiveness of the force is likely to be greatly increased by 
the introduction of the new short-range Attack Missile (SRAM), which has 
been ordered into prodiKiion and which is expected to have an operational 
range of sixty to seventy five miles. Each B*S2 would be able to carry tipio 
menly-four SRAM, while (he proposed B-l bombers, prototype development of 
which has been underway would be able to carry some thirty two of such 
missiles. The total number of force would thus be likely to rise sharply during the 
next five years. The Soviet Unkm has shown no apparent interest in matching the 
US in this particular effort. US experts claim to have observed the prototype of 
a new variable geometry (Swinging) bombers, but they do not seem to see clear 
that, even if produced, it would have an efTeclive intercontinental capability. 
There have been no reports of any attempt to develop air-to-surface missiles for 
it (or of (he existing Soviet bomiKrs) of a type comparable to US SRAM. 


AMI-AIRCRAFT MISSII.ES:- The Soviet Union with some 10,000 anti- 
aircraft missiles (SAM) and 3,000 Interceptor aircraft, has devoted a great deal 
more effort to territorial air defence than the United States. However, the United 
States has continued the development of its over-the-horizon (OTH-B) radar 
system, designed to detect attacking aircraft at a great range, and of an Airborne 
Wrrning and Control Systems (AW ACS) designed to track aircraft flying below 
(he coverage of radar systems. Both countries have continued to devote efforts 
to developing means of defence against ballistic missiles. The Soviet Union, 
which completed deployment around Moscow of sixty-four ABM launchers for its 
Galosh missiles in 1970. has been testing an improved ABM missile and may 
already have begun its deployment. It does not appear, however, to have modi- 
iied the basic orientation of its ABM systems, whose missiles and radars are 
deployed in a manner that suggest a strong bias toward defence against an attack 
by American iCBMs, TIk United States has begun work on, three sites 
for its safeguard ABM systems, each containirtfi lone range Spartan and short 
ranee Sprint missiles for the protection of a pan of the Minuteman force against 
ICBM and SLBM attack. The first could be c^ralfortal by 1974. Funds have 
also been requested for a fourth site, either at an additional Minuteman field or 
at Washington D.C. as well as for the continuation of development work on sn 
alternative system, known as Tard Site (This would replace the safeguard 
Missile Site Radars (MSR) with large number of smaller and cheaper radars), 
for (he more economical and less vulnerable defence of Minuteman. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - fa) Offensive:- ICBMs 1,054 (Strategic Air 
Command-SAC): 400 Minuieman-ls: 500 Minuteman 
Ills; fifty-four Titan Ifs. SLBM: (US Navy) 656 in forty-one SSBMs; four w n 
Poseidon (four more converting): twentv-seven with Polaris A-3s, ten 
Polaris A-2s. Aircraft (SAC): Bombers: 520; seventy FB-1 11s rn 
150 B-52CIFS in ten squadrons (two squadrons of B-52s and about jw • 

are based in Southeast Asia); 210 B-52G Hs in fourteen squadrons: nmclv B-^s 
in active storage: Tankers; 420 KC.I35s: strategic ^^onnaissancc; S^7ls. two 
squadrons, (b) Defensive: North American Air Defence Command (NO 
h a Joint Canadian-Amcrican organisation. American forces j 

arc Aerospace Defence Command(ADC) and Army cana- 

(ARADCOM); combined strength 80.000 personnel. Aircra^ft («clucl 6 
dian). Interceptors: 522. Regular: eleven squadrons with F-I06s. 

Five squadrons with F-IOls; twelve squadrons with F-102s; one squadron wit 
F-104s. AEW aircraft; three squadrons with EC-l2ls. SAM. Regular, two 
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laJions wilh Hawks; five squadrons with 170 Bomarc-B^. National Guard: 
tu^mv-seven batteries with Nikc-Herculcs. Radar and tracking stations: a chain 
including' the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS), with stations 
in Alaska. Greenland, and England; the 'forward scatter . Ovcr-thc-Honzon 
radar system (this radar-system can detect ICBMs regardless of the direction or 
iraiectory of their launch); the Pinelrcc Line; the thiriy-ihrcc-radar Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Line. Surveillance and tracking of objects in North Amcncan 
airspace is co-ordinated by the Semi-Automatic Ground Environment (SAGE) 
system Fourteen locations are combined wilh Backup Interceptor Control 
(BUIC) Stations. A system (474N) of seven radar stations on the East, West and 
Gulf Coasts of the United States is designed specifically for the detection of 
submarine-launched missiles. 

SOVIET UNION (a) Offensive: (Straie^c Rocket Forces (SRF)— 350,000 per- 
sonnel). The Strategic Rocket Forces arc a separate service, with their own 
manpower. ICBM; about 1.510. 220 SS-7s and SS-8s; 280 SS-9s; 950 SS-lls 
(about 100 have been sited in IRBMjMRBM fields and may have a variable 
range capability); sixty SS-13s (solid fueled). IRBM and MRBM: about 700, 
100 S$-5 IRBMS; 600 $S-4 MRBMs (IRBSs and MRBMs arc sited near ihe 
southern, eastern and western borders of the USSR; about seventy cover targets 
lit China and Japan and about 630 targets in Western Europe}. SLBM; 440 in 
sixty-one submarines (Navy). Twenty SSBN each with sixteen SS-N6 missiles; 
ten SSBN and sixteen diesel each with three SS-N-5 missiles; twelve diesel each 
with three SS-N-4 missiles; three diesel, each with two SS-N-4 missiles. Aircraft 
(Long Range Air Force): About seventy-five percent is based on European 
USSR, with most of the remainder in the Far East; in addition, it has staging and 
dispersal points in the Arctic. Long-range bombers: 140. 100 TU-20 Dcur^ and 
forty MYA-4 Bisons Tankers; fifty Bison. Medium bombers: 700; 500 TU-16 
Badgers and 200 TU-22 Blinders. <b) Defensive: Air Defence Command (PVO 
Strany) is a separate command of anti-aircraft artillery and surface-to-air mis- 
sile units, using an early-warning system based on radar, and fighter-interceptor 
squadrons for identification and interception. Total strength 500.000 personnel 
(250.000 form Army and 2SO.OOO from Air Force) Aircraft; About 3.200. Inter- 
ceptors mostly MIG- 19s. MIG 21s and SU-9s with a few MIC- 17$ still in 
service, Newer aircraft include the YAK-28P and TU-28 and. more recently, 
the SU-Il and MIG-23. Many of these aircraft carry air-to-air missiles (AAM>. 
AEW aircraft; some modified TU-ll4s wilh the designation Moss. AnlibaUlstlc 
Missiles (ABM). Galosh: Sixty-four launchers for these multisiage missiles arc 
deployed around Moscow. They are believed to have a range of more than 
200 miles and to carry a nuclear warhead in the megaton range. SAM. SA-l; 
An early vintage A A missile. SA-2: about 8,000. A two-stage boosted A A mis- 
sile, slant range (from launch to contact wilh target) about twenty-five miles 
effective between 3,000 and 80,000 feet. SA-3: A two-stage missile, probably 
intended for short-range defence against low-flying aircraft, to supplement SA-2 
It has a slam range of about fifteen miles. SA-4: An air-transportable, mobile AA 
miwilc with solid-fuel boosters. They are twin mounted on tracked carriers and 
assi^d to ground forces in the field. SA-S: A two-stage boosted missile deve- 
lop^ >n a longe-range AA role. SA-6; A triple-mounted missile on a tracked 
. ei low-flying aircraft to sup- 

four-barrel trpro^lUd’^nsT:; 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS-SVSTEMS 


WEAPONS whose destructive properties are based on the use of nuclear 
ener^ released during nuclear transformation of suubstance during nuclear 
reaction^ are called atomic, or more precisely, nuclear and thermo-nuclear wea- 
pons. At present, there are two types of nuclear weapons, ciplosive nuclear wea- 
pons and radiological warfare a^nts. Hie former are based on the use of tho des- 
tructive action of explosion, whkh may tahe place as a result of explosive nuclear 
transformation of substance. The btler are based on the harmful blolo^cal effects 
of ionbing radiation emitted during radio active-nuclear reactions. 

MODUS-OPERANDI:- Explosive nuclear weapons may be used in the form of 
bombs, ariillcry shells, missiles rockets, with nuclear charge^, depending upon 
(he ihermo-nuclcar fuel. The short coming of all thermo-nuclear charge fuel is 
their bulk ness and great weight. Radiological agents are generally used in the form 
of powders, liquids, smoke or fog, containing radio-active substances of con- 
siderable activity. Hiese agents arc mixtures containing radio-active isotopes and 
any substances with a short-half life, especially produced for military uses. They 
have no tas(e, colour or odour and (heir presence is discovered only by their 
radio-active radiation with (he help of doximciric apparatus. They arc intended 
for radio-active contamination of the ground, air. water, foodstuffs, the surface 
of machines, clothings, weapons etc. People may be affected by these agents as 
a result of their external radiation by radio-active rays or as a result of internal 
media when radio-active substance enter the human organism through the 
organs of respiration and digestion or through wounds of the ultigenerals of the 
body. These agents may be used as radio-active ammunition, a radio-actvie 
smoke and fog, radio-active in ordinary substances and radiological gases. Of 
all these methods, the most likely one is the use of radiological warfare agents 
for leading radiolo^cal ammunition . . . bombs and rockets. Radiological war- 
fare agents. Although (heir capabilities and potentialities have certain definite 
and positive advantages, they imp^ several restrictions on their possible uses 
in war. Radio-active substances, with a short half-life, cannot be stockpiled for 
long periods, because their activity, and consequently, their military usefulness, 
decreases rapidly. The use of Radio-active agents also creates many compU- 
cicions with regard to (heir stockpiling and transport because of the danger (o 
the health of Service personnel. On account of these, and several other causes 
military experts, who once attributed to the radiolo^ca) weapons, an almost 
decisive role in war, have of late, been susceptible of their absolute effective- 
ness, as such. 


NUCLEAR EXPLO$tONS-TYP£S:« Nuclear weapons may be exploded at 
various altitudes, depending upon the target pursued. However, as at present 
types of explosions are aerial explosions at high altitudes and at low 
and medium aUitudos. ground explosions and underground or under- 
watcr explwion. Aerial explosions at very high altitude are for the pur- 

Acnal explosions at low and medium aJUtudes are 
I • • populated areas, railroad junctions and 
industrial targets. Ground explosions are used for destroying very strbng sur- 
face urgets or underground targets which arc not very dwply dt« in Under- 
ground ^plosions are iho« taking place whUe the atomic is pla^ uSder- 

ground to certain depth. These are intended to destroy underETOund stroctur^c 
whKh may be situated at a considerable depth. Underwater explSiJ^ 
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UESIRUCTIVF. POTENTIAL : — In conirasi lo the conventional weapons 
nuclear weapons create four major factors of destruction, i.c, (1) Shock or Ex- 
plosive Wave, which means 50-55 per cent of the total nuclear energy during the 
nuclear explosion. The shock wave has several characteristics- The first is the 
velocity of propagation. The second is the formation of near and distant zones 
of destruction oyer the surface of the ground. The third is the capacity to pene- 
trate into buildings through openings. The fourth Is related to the presence of 
zones of explosion. (2) The UghI of radiation of an atomic explosion which 
consumes nearly onc-lhird of the total energy released during nuclear explosions 
and which causes thermal damage to exposed objects. The degree of thermal 
action of light radiation is determined by the amount of light energy incidental 
on a unit, on the surface of the irradiated objective and the phosphorous of the 
material. Light radiation aggravates the effect of the shock wave causing 
numerous fires. The action of the light radiation depends even more on the 
topography of the site than docs the action of the shock wave. (3) The penetrat- 
ing radbiUou of nuclear eaptosion which causes a short and powerful irradiation 
of un]>rolectcd persons and animals. The dose received during explosions de- 
pends mainly on the distance from the site of explosion. <4) Ratfio-aefive con- 
lam hial ion during the nuclear explosion of site, of water, of food-stuffs and 
also of the surface of various objects, clothing, inicrarguments of the human body 
arising out of nuclear explosion and of the use of radiological agents. Injury 
to {Mrson in radioaciivcly contaminated areas irrespective of the cause of con- 
tamination, take place generally by external irradiation or penetration of radio- 
active substance into the organism through the respiratory tracts, the digestive 
tract and through open wounds. 
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BATTLEFIELD ENVIRONMENTS 


WITH tbe inlroductinn of nuclear weapons and the continued retention for 
the conventional ones, the God of War has become two faced. Linder 
Che circumstances, therefore, the question of nature and character of military 
operations and tactics and strategy . . . indeed survival ilself . . . never an easy 
one, has assumed extreme complexities. The problems posed by the new chal- 
lenge Lave become enormous be)ond expression. It is because nuclear weapons 
have not so far seen combat employment and there is no body of practical ex- 
perience to draw upon, ft has all along been, the opinion of military experts 
that never again there »ill be a major war without the actual use or at least 
without the potcniial threat of the use of nuclear ^veapons. Armed Forces, as 
also the masses of people, will therefore, have Co understand to the very maxi- 
mum extent possible, the salient characlerisiks of war in the environments of 
nuclear weapons of the most ultimate type. This threat has receded to a large 
extent now. However, It has not ceased to exist. 


ON LAND:— According to ihc latest thinking on the subject, the land bat- 
tle in the environments of nuclear weapons will be characterised by the immi- 
nent threat of their use and this threat will force alteration <A almost everything 
military forces do in war. When nuclear weapons arc used, the battle will 
probably consist of extended non-nuclear periods of feints, minor clashes and 
even major attacks, followed by short, violent nuclear onslaughts. Nuclear 
tipped missiles will bring sudden and extremely heavy casualties to the units 
or areas they hit. They may even completely destroy them, unless they arc 
effectively defended. Sudden losses in turn will create great Huctuations in 
evacuation and medical support needs and in replacement requirements. Nu- 
clear warfare will also be characterised by massive devastation in rural areas, 
equal to or even greater than along the line of contact. Nuclear attacks will 
produce unsurmountablc obstacles to surface movements everywhere The land 
battles will also be characterised by liighly effective air defence. The employ- 
ment of modern air defence missiles will radically reduce the chances of aircraft 
survival over defended enemy territories. Only the use of earth- hucciofi 
vehicles and counter-attack air defence systems will make large-scale air move- 
ment possible. Battles and preludes to battles, will also feature intensive sur- 
veiJlao« effort, by highly sophisticated means to locate the enemy. Counter 
suryeillawe measures will be equally intensive because units will soon learn 
that to be ^ed in locations would tantamount to being destroyed. These revo- 
Imionary changes in battlefield environments will demand equally revolutionary 

Sisatlon wm‘^0, suffiT*’"''- """" - 


-lie I™*" combat teams will have to move from 

dispersed positions (where they do not present worthwhile targets) to the 
ocal points or attack with lightening speed and stealth. They fill have to 

force the attacker to pay dearly for’^aU the maf 

teams wiU have to be thoroughly cooceaJcd.^^rotected dL^rse^L, fhaf'Se 
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overall defence is in a posiiicm lo effectively absorb nuclear attacks without be- 
ing shaticied- The considerations of mobility . . actually, hypermobility . . . will 
force many targets, earlier considered strategic because of their distance behind 
the enemy lines, to become merely tactical. Indeed the concepts of dividing 
strategic and tactical employment by measures of distances will twcome ol»olete. 
Tactical objectives, getting deeper and deeper into the enemy territory, will de- 
mand of the modern armed forces to accomplish important missions at locations, 
hundreds of miles away, not by painfully fighting overland to the objectives, 
but by moving by earth hugging aircraft. However, it should not be const u red 
that air movement will be the only means of our transport. The demand for 
greater ground mobilily will also have to be met by all other types improved 
carriers capable of high cross-country mobilily. These movements and attacks 
will have to be preceded by missile artillery attacks to disrupt defence by air 
mechanised patriots to seize air-landing areas and by air-mcchanised cavalry, to 
suppress air-defence weapons and block counter-attacks on the route of movement. 


ON THIC HIGH SEAS: — According to the latest thinking, sea-battles in 
the environment of nuclear weapons, sea power like air or land power, has 
become an obsolete term. It is no longer subject to accurate definition in war- 
fare. .Not only have the strategic mivsilcs extended the range of ships striking 
power, but the ships have extended the range of missiles even more. Nuclear 

C owered ballistic missiles submarines have acquired almost unlimited range. 

igher speeds than surface ships and ability to engage directly in strategic mis- 
siles warfare. U is no longer control of the seas, it is nuclear deterrence . . it 
is no longer sea power cither, it is strategic missile power. The nuclear age 
has gone to sea. In mobility and in weapons, the marriage of the missile and 
the ship has transformed ihe two dimensional Navy with control of the seas as 
its objective to a three dimensional navy with the added objectives of attack against 
and defence of the great continental land masses of the world. Strategical I 
the role of the Navy has been transformed by the atmosphere, and every land 
masses on earth is now accessible to modern and naval power- Nuclear powerM 
engines, which require no air. have enabled submarines to remain completely 
submerged for indehnitc periods and their mobility and invisibility has ^veo 
(hem unequalled defensive invulnerability. The submarine-launched balhstic 
missile has, moreover, another major asset. It draws the lighting of enemy 
nuclear attack towards the sea rather than as land-based missile bombardment 
force. The Naval planes, flown from carrier decks, have a dclintic role in the 
nuclear war. However, the nuclear role of naval aviation is now more tactical 
than strategic. The targets of naval aircraft arc primarily near the peripnery 
of the enemy’s territory-submarine bases, air fields, radar and missile sites. 
raUier than targets deep in the interior. The Navy, like the other Services has 
also developed the soK:aUed tactical, or smaller nuclear weapons for specinc 
purposes. A whole family of new naval guns has been under way, sorM wtn 
Jocto assisted shells, others with devices lo multiply present 
over, have been under study and development, ^y or a of ^ese, wo 
utilise nuclear power for surface ships which provide virtually uolm.ted h gn 
speed and cruising range and free the ships from dependence “P®" 
nated stack gases and provide so many other advantages that a nude p 
fleet for all major vessels has become certain. 

IN THE AIR:— Since the beginning of the armed «onflic^ 
liave tried to improve their ability to sinke deep into an enemy fortress wit 
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minimum danger to themselves and thus support their assaulting troops better. 
After World War II, the advantages of strategic artillery power in the form of 
long-range ballistic missiles, became obvious and extensive further research ami 
development was launched, particularly by the power giants. United Slates of 
America and the Soviet Union. Despite the phenomena! progress made m the 
field, the full impact of missiles on aerial warfare could not be predicted. However, 
with the growth and development of in tcr-cont mental ballistic missile, it became 
clear that, air warfare of the type witnessed during World War M. and thought 
possible and probable in the years immediately following the close of (he war, 
nad become obsolete. The air had become but a thin crest through which the 
missile artillery could flash in seconds at the beginning and the end of its 
battlisiic trajectory separated by thousands of miles. With immediate effect, 
the margin of safety, still provided by time and distance, appeared to be almost 
completely swallowed up . . . World appeared to be fully set for a war of utter 
and absolute destruction in what came to be known as missile warfare. As at ’ 
present, it is the considered opinion of military theoreticians that, with the mis- 
siles armed with nuclear warheads becoming operaiional, (he entire concept of 
air power has changed. Actually, it is no longer air power, it is missile power 
which has emerged as the final a rb it ter in war. 


SOVIET VIEW POINT 


ACCORDING to (he Soviet (heorilklans the creation of nuclear warheads 
and (he combination of them with missile earners and bunching devices 
of various kinds has facilitated the swifi introduclbn of the new weapon into 
all branches of the armed fortes. This weapon has brought about a complete 
revolution in the art of warfare and has introduced a basic alteration In the 
means of conducting war and demand a reappraisal of the eusting prioclples of 
war. Specific changes In weapons have obje^vely impelled developments in the 
modern military art along two lines . . conducting military operations by means 
of nuclear weapons and conduct of military operations usbg conventional arma- 
ments. Definite changes in all means of armed conil^ have been and continue 
to be introduced into the mlUtary art. However, the nuclear rocket missOes has 
objectively produced the most clearly defined shifts in the means of conductinc 
war. The most important shifts hitherto have been:~ 


(a) The area of the zone of tactical, operational and strategic military 
action has significantly extended. The depth of the modern integrated all arms 
battle has increased. The scale of war has widened, the process of destruction 
of enemy targets has speeded up many time over and the pace of military 

in ‘he situation 

rf subsiantialfy. not only the nature 

Of the battle, but also the relationship between grand strategy, stratesv and 

'If'’' “» s^ullaneoufly the 

tactical, strategic and grand strategic aims. The opponunily for the wand 

Strategic leadership to influence the conduct of operations has^ increased simifi- 

^ on the taS active 0 

.*^Of«over, employment of strategic nuclear weapons have^auir^rf ihn 
capabUities to exert a decisive influence on the characTSf taSI balde 
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(c)) The use of nuclear weapons has further emphasised the role of ihc often- 
sjve as a decisive form of military action, even giving rise to the necessity to 
solve defensive tasks by means of active offensive operations. It may very well 
be assumed that the future offensive operations will be characterised by a con- 
siderable increase in the special dimensions (speed and depth) of the action, 
greater dispersion in the formation of the fronts and armies, an increase in the 
tempo of the offensive and in the dynamics of the military operations. In so 
far us the defensive operations are concerned, counter preparations fire and 
strikes against second echelons and reserves by nuclear weapons have acquired 
a decisive significance, (d) Another factor which has affected the principle of 
concentrating the efforts of the troops in a decisive sector. While the massing 
of nuclear strikes has acquired paramount significance, this has not applied to 
conventional forces and equipment. In fact, under these conditions, the maxi- 
mum possible dispersal of troops has called for rather than concentration. In 
view of the threat of nuclear strikes being directed against them. Of course, the 
extent of such dispersal is not unlimited, being restricted by the need to preserve 
the combat stability of units and formations and reliable and uninterrupted control 
of the troops, (e) The surprise factor has increased in importance and the dura- 
tion of the consequences of a surprise attack on the conduct of subsequent 
operations has also increased. If in the past, armies needed a considerable 
time to repulse an unexpected enemy blow and to mount a counter attack. In 
nuclear war surprise attack is very likely to have more serious consequences. 
The increased significance of Ihc surprise factor has made more acute the pro- 
blem of maintaining troops at a constant high level of battle-readiness, capable 
of rapid and organised reaction to enemy at tack a. (f) The advent of nuclear 
rocket weapons has provided a material ^sis for the principle of simultaneous 
striking of the enemy throughout the whole depth of his battle and operational 
formation and the destruction of the most important military economic targets 
in the deep rear of the combatant states. This has made more acute such pro- 
blems as restoring the combat effectiveness of units, formations, HQ elements 
and also the mounting of subsequent military actions. All these measures have 
to be carried out under extraordinary complex conditions, in confused situation 
and in a 'keen battle to win time', (g) Much more frequently than in the wars 
of the past, the necessity arises in a nuclear war to transfer the main assault or 
effort from one direction to another. In such conditions, troops who may have 
suffered considerable losses, will have to seize every opportunity to exploit any 
signs of success in any direction when it may appear that effort in such a direc- 
tion will prove decisive. Conseqticntly, the solution of military problems by the 
use of nuclear weapons would be characterised on Ihc one hand by placing the 
crucial aims before the troops, and on the other by exercising daring and ini- 
tiative on the part of the units and formations. Under such conditions, nothing 
will be allowed to impede the troops in ihc fulfilment of their set tasks, Even 
a breakdown in mutual support and loss of control by the senior command 
would not be regarded as a justification for ihe slighic:>t inactivity. Success on 
the field of battle would be possible only when the decisions of the 
and the actions of the troops arc permeated with the striving to attain tne set 

objectives at all costs. 
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TACTICS AND STRATEGY; 


DURING the .years following the dawn of the nuclear warfare, a very large 
number of conclusions were made on the strategy held valid for this new 
and aU destructive form of warfare. Despite the vast measure of disagreement 
in details, all authors and architects of the new strategy were agreed that, the 
new strateg}' will have to be total, covering not merely the phenomenon of the 
nuclear weapons and its possible successors < outer space, biolo^al, warfare, 
etc.i but abo the more limited problems of conventional and indirect warfare. 
i*hb new strategy ^vill have to cover the vast changes already resulted or anticl> ' 
pated to result from the application to defence of the resources of science and 
Indusir). 


BEAUTORE’S CONCEPTS:— Cieneral Andre Beauforc of ihe French 
Army has since been recognised as one of the (op experts on the subject in the 
Western World, According to him. (here are four courses whose cflic^cncy has 
been tried in turn and resort made to (he next best alternative. Currently, 
however, all these four forms arc combined into a most complicated strategic 
theory still open to further additions and amendments. The four forms arc: — 
(a) Preventive Destruction of the Enemy Weapons (The direct offensive met how): 
This was found suitable only in the initial stages. Ils advantages began to 
evaporate when (he resources on both sides increased, greater dispersion tactics 
became more possible, the number of targets arose and the increasing number 
of targets could not be pre-planned, since (he enemy could make preparations 
to disperse on an alert, (b) The Interception of Enemy Nuclear Weapons in 
Traiuiit:* It was felt that, if a fully elTcciivc interception system could be deve- 
loped. there would be no further requirements for preventive action, (which was 
politically dangerous) nor for physical protection. The enemy threat of reprisal, 
rt was thought, would lose its effect. Th't was an Ideal solution. However, 
from (he technical point of view, it was extremely difficult, both to achieve and 
attain at an adequate level, (c) Physcbl Protection Against the Effect of Nuclear 
Explosions:- (a further defensive method). Throughout (he period, fullv effective 
interception, though It had its ups and downs, "remained problematical. The 
next step, therefore, was to take all possible sicps to adequately reduce the 
effect of nuclear attacks by physical protection. Before the advent of the 
thermo-nuclear weapons, it did seem thal there were some possible solutions 
j.e. underground protection, dispersion, mobility, protection by concrete, etc. 
The methods, individually or even colleclivcly. could not ensure absolute pro- 
tection. Thejf effectiveness was further reduced after the advent of thermo- 
miclear vrtapons. (d) The Threat of Retaliafion:- (An Indirect offensive 
method): The efficacy of the earlier three methods of defence, indlviduallv and 
collectively, remained both changeable and uncertain. The only true orotec. 
lion was, therefore, sought to be found in the threat of retaliation. This was 
the first and (he simplest form of the deterrent strategy. The basis of this 
form of strategy was the material factor ... a striking force (better ai^d 

complicated when it was ik« known as to who would be the firM to Le °hl 
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shot. This factor was not of great importance when aircraft were still slow 
and there was sufficient time to permit attack and retaliation pass each other 
in the air. This, however, became extremely difficult when rockets became 
operational and they provided to the first strike so great a destniefive capabt- 
lily that effective response became doubtful, uncertain and inadequate. Since 
the deterrent effect thereafter depend not upon the capability of striking force, 
but its residual capability after it had absorbed the first strike, it led to the 
development of survival tactics. The object of these laeilcs, exceedingly expen- 
sive and complicated though, was to : fa) Cut the alert period to practically 
nothing. Ensure that aircraft were in the air and missiles fired l^forc the 
arrival of the enemy strike, (b) Project firing platforms either by mobility or 
by dispersion or by conccrcie, with the object of forcing the enemy to cx^nd 
largest possible number of weapons on each target. The result inevitably de- 
pended on the relative efficiency of the survival tactics on each side . . . pro* 
gnosis regarding the accuracy of the attack. 


COUNTER FORCE-COUNTER CITY TACTICSt— At this stage, serious 
thought was also given to (he widely divergent appreciations of what exactly, in 
the psychological point of veiw, could be adequate destruction capacity. Some 
theorists believed that the destruciion of a few major cities could be enough 
to make any modem state capitulate. Others held the view that (he destruction 
of the enemy nuclear weapons was the only cfTeciivc methods because they 
would (hereby be disarmed and no attack would be possible. These differing 
ideas, were summarised in two eonfheting taciial doctrines know as ‘counter 
forces* and ‘Counter city* tactics. The choice between the (wo solution to the 
problem was different indeed. Besides, these brought in the open, certain highly 
important but unavowed motives. He who played the counter force game had 
to encounter certain doubts about ihe validity of bis dctcrrcni. Since he admit- 
ted that nuclear war, involving more or less full emptoymeni of the strategic 
striking force was possible ... a fact which immediately increased his capa- 
city to deter. He who played the counter city tactics had to believe in the abso- 
lute validity of his deterrent. If it did not deter and war resulted, he could have 
nothing to fall back upon, except mutual suicide. The first step necessary for 
the operation was to ensure that the striking capacity was on sound basis and. 
as a result gave an impression of vcrsimilUudc. Th's was known as credibility. 
It depended, not merely on the material balance between the two sides, but also 
on the magnitude of the risk as compared to the issue at stake. However, the 
game could be played only If equal credibility on both sides could end to can- 
cel each other out. The most significant fact about It was that, for the second 
rank nuclear powers, there was no choice for they could never have the pros- 
pect of possessing the forces necessary to carry out counter force tactics it 

ptoyeVby'th^m" gainfully em- 

.liii efficacy of the theories evolved, it was 

still not a complete and fool-proof system. The next proven danger was fo^d 

in the existence of ^cral areas of nuclear capabilities in which there was cer 
tain am^nt of freedom represented by the whole range of Miion starting from 
jmnor ^vantages through action on the periphery and fnding up with the fim S3 

ruse^o^ 

slrategy of deterrence. The aim trfVhis 4s to ^SM?er meiW 
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reduce, and if possible, to eliminate the enemy’s freedom of action. Two 
methods of achieving this deterreni effect were evolved. This first was a con* 
Crete one. It consisted of facing the enemy with a complex of military forces 
adequate to defeat any operation he may undertake within the area of freedom 
of action, which he believed he had. This was the basts of ’^shield forces’* . . . 
all tactical land, air or naval air forces* defending vulnerable areas. It was also 
the reason for the maintenance of mobile reserves capable of instantaneous 
movement to the threatened areas. The existence of these forces was expected 
to free the threatened areas from all or nothing dilemma, i.e. from the neces* 
sity to choose between embarking upon mutual holocaust or accepting a fait 
accompli. The second was physiological. It coiuisted of creating and maintain* 
ing a threat of retaliation iif the event of local conflict. With this threat of e$* 
calaiion. the importance of the issue at stake was once more clouded by uncer* 
lainiy. even though initially. It might have appeared small. This being so, the 
existence of tactical atomic weapons with the risk of escalation, which their 
use could imply, played most important part in the strategy of deterrence. 


NON-NUCLKAR STR.XTEOY:- When nuclear retaliation and the threat 
of escalation became less credible, ihc strategy of the deterrent naturally 
1 cached an impasse. Under these circumstances, the only course open was to 
reM’iri to non«nuclcar strategy. It naturally Implied that, on the top of the 
exorbitantly expensive effort made in the nuclear field, must also come com- 
parable effort in the conventional equipment . . . just as if the nuclear wea- 
pons did not exist. When such a stage was rtached, the deicncnt system was 
considered to have become complete, the striking forces balanced each omer 
Conventional forces also acted as deterrent against a limited war. TJe effec- 
tiveness of these three sorts of actions depended to a great extent on the uncer- 
tainty. Howsoever, complementing to each other, and welded into an unified 
system, they were considered to make an overall balance possible. The only 
escape still from the combination was in the field of political or economic 
activity and the utilisation of revolutionary movements in foreign countries or 
even wars conducted by proxy. As a result of this logical thought, the conven- 
lioiiul deterrent, complcmcniary to the nuclear deterrent was used to construct 
deterrent system even in the indirect field. 


STRATEGY OF ESCALATrON:^t*<alation is a relatively new word in 
English language, although It is now becoming more 
headlines. Dictionaries, it appears, have yet to define it in a 
many people, escalation connotes an automatic ri^ in the scale ol wana re 
from^ the level of incident to the level of catastrophic nuclear exchang . 
to more and more serious students of military strategy it 
cribe the kind of calculated risk faking, that established feature 0 hm ea 

conflict in the nuclear age. There are many who think ^Luevc hat 

is dangerous and perhaps, immoral. However, there arc 

it is dangerous and, perhaps, immoral, not to understand how nations mg^ 
act underpressure of mou^tinf crisis. However, whatever the op-n’O" 
aaaiost thrslJdy of the strategy of escalation, undoubtedly, .t « he a W 
contribution to the understanding and interpretation of 'h« 
mililarv relations of nuclear powers may change end ng up " » bought. 
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continuous paths between a low level crisis and an w**;- 

are necessary or Inexorably to be followed. Presenting the 

tioned that there is no attempt by him lo recommend any, definite courw of 

action. All that he has attempted is to describe the way-stations of an ascending 

conflict, so that the elements can be recognised and the distance from an all- 

out war estimated and, perhaps, measured. 

(I) Ostensible Crisis:— This represents the stage when one or both sides 
assert, more or less openly and cxpliciiy. that unless a given dispute is resolved 
in the immediate future, the rungs of the escalation ladder will be climbed. 
(2) Political, Economic and Diplomatic Cestores;* This represents the stage or 
legal but inconveniencing, unfair, unfriendly, inequitable or threatening acts 
carried out against the opponent to punish or pot pressure on him. (3) boiemn 
and Fomal Declarations:- This represents the stage of resolve and commit- 
ments wibch may not necessarily be hostile. (4) Hardening Positions: This 
represents the stage of pointing out vividly to the other side of the population or 
its allies the totally destructive character of war that it could impose, (5) Show 
fit Force: This represents the stage of drawing the attention of the opponent, 
directly or indirectly, silently or noisily, to the capabilities of using force, if 
need be . - . movement of the naval or air units, mobilising reserves, conduct- 
ing provocative military exercises or manoeuvres. Even routine developments 
may be some of the ways adopted for the purpose. (6) Significant Mobilisation: 
This represents the stage of mobilisation with an indication of readiness to call 
on more forces or accelerate the arms race. (7> Harassing Acts of Violence: 
This represents the stage when legal harassment fails to resolve the crisis and 
one or both the parties arc compelled to have to illegal acts to confuse, exhaust 
and frighten and even otherwise Harm, weaken and demoralise the opponent or 
his allies. (S) Dramatic MIIHarv Confrontations: Such confrontations arc direct 
tests of nerve, resolve and rccklessncsv They arc also dramatic enough to make 
one to take note of what has happened. <91 Provocative Diplomatic Break: 
This act is intended to communicate to the opponent that one’s reliance on the 
traditional and peaceful measures of pcrsuaiion is at an end and that act of 
force m.ty now be resorted to. (101 Super-ready Status: This represents the 
stage when forces can be dispersed, leaves are cancelled, preventive and rou- 
tine maintenance halted, training deferred, every possible piece of cooipment 
and unit put in combat ready status and limited war forces deployed. (Ill 
Large Conventional War Actions: This stage generally represents undeclared 
war or border fighting leading to further deepenme of the crisis. (12) Large 
Compound Violence: By this meant achieving a high overall level of escala- 
tion. while slill keeping each separate act as rclativclv low on the ladder by 
retaliating or escalatine in a theatre completely different from that In which the 
primary conflict may be waged. (13) Declaration of Limited Convcntionol War: 
This may be done lo achieve a clcar<ut unilateral announcement of no nuclear 
first use. or a setting of limits to conventional war. or both. Siich a step would 
be intended to have grave symbolic political and moral effect upon one’s own 
countrs* and the opponent. (141 Bearly Nuclear War: It may occur when in a 
convcnironal warlike act or In the super-read v status, a nuclear weapon may r>e 
used unintentionally. (15) Nuclear Ultimatums: This may occur when one or the 
other side senously considers the possibility of a central war and communicates 
the f.ict to the other side. (16) Limited Evacuation: This would most likely be 
a quasi-offlcial move or^cd by »he Oovenmicnt either for bargaining or pru- 
dcnltal reasons, or both fJT) Spettacular Show of Forte: This would involve using 
major weapons m such a way as would nor obviously damage, hut appear 
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tieiermined, menacing and reckless, (18) .fustilubic Counter Attack: Sullicicnily 
specialised and limited move to appear a reasonable response to provocation 
and to degrade the military capability, prestige or morale of the opponent. 
(19) Peaceful world-wide Emtargo or Rluekndc: This m*iy be an extreme 
measure of non-violence, coersion brought to bear against an opponent, 
(30) Local Nuclear War . . . Exeampbry: One side may drop one or two nuclear 
bombs in order to show the other side that, unics it backs down or accepts a 
reasonable compromise, more drops would follow, (21) Declaration of l.imHcd 
Noclear War: This would mean a formal declaration to set relatively exact 
limits to Che type of nuclear actions that it may intend to initiate and also indi« 
caio the type of rctaliaion It would be prepared to countenance from the enemy 
without escalating further himself, (22) l^al Nuclear War . . . Militarily: This 
would envisage the immediate use of hundreds of nuclear wcap<ms in reply to 
even a conventional attack. Nuclear weapons would be used for defence and 
also fot the destruction of the opponent's local capability. The scale of action 
and targeuing would be dicinicd by these mil’tnry considerations onlv, (23) 
Unusiifll Provocative and Significant Countcr'Mett.surca: This would mean 
deployments of manoeuvres that may have the cITcct of increasing an opponent’s 
vulnerability to attack or otherwise degrading his capability, morale and will. 
(24) Evacuation (about 70 per cent): At this stage, the >'tuation may be very 
close to a large scale war. (25) Demonstraiion Attack On Zone of Interference: 
This may be on an isolated mountain top or empty desert, but capable of doing 
dramatic and unmistakable physical damage. (26) E^xemplary Attacks Agaln.st 
Property: This would further involve such installations as bridges, dams and 
gaseous diffusion plants, (27) Exemplary attacks on Military Targets: This 
may represent the effort to destroy portions of the other side's weapons system 
but in a careful way. so as not to cause much collateral damage. (28) Exemplary 
ACtuck5 on PopulaHoas: These attacks would probably be much higher on the 
ladder. However, if the balance of terror becomes sufficiently stable and gov- 
ernments arc believed to be under intense and graduated mutual deterrents, 
even these attacks would occur without an eruption or spasm leading to a cen* 
tnal war. (29) Complete evacuation (About 9S per cent): This would represent 
the tmmcdiacy of the beginning of large scale warfare. (30) Reciprocal Rcpiai- 
sal ^r: This would be a war with more or less continual exchanges (31) For- 
mal Declantion of General War: This formal declaration would indicate that 
the side issuing the declaration has no inicniion of attacking but intends to 
fciuove whatever inhibitions there may be against the use of force and coersion 

neutrals to co-operate and mobilise a nation's 
rn rni^r >ntcmal opposition. (32) Slow Motion 

Sum ^ destroy other's orooertv 

non of the defender’s first strike nuclear force ‘*«s*roy a signifieant por- 
strike tveapons. (3fi) Counter Fwes Al^ wSh'*" fi”"' 

•*ould differ from a constrained disIrmf^Tall^k bv 

Force A«acfe Targets at this stage wil, 
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However, the military plans would be fonnulated and the operations carried 
out with general disregard as to whether enemy civilians are killed or noD> 
military property is destroyed. This attack might be decribed as a classical 
form of all out or total war, (38) Slow Motion Counter-city Wan This would 
take the ultimate form of deliberate selective and controlled response ... but 
the one, not necessarily or even likely to be beyond the psychologica] capabi- 
lities of decision makers, if only the alternatives were total destruction or com- 
plete capitulation. <39) Counter Value Salvo: This would represent the possi- 
bility . . . in fighting a slow motion counter force or slow motion counter value 
war. This would mean that one side will fire a large number of missiles at civilian 
targets, eiahter in advertent or deliberate eruption. (40) Augmented DisanniBg 
Attack: This would be an attack on military targets deliberately modified to 
obtain us much collateral couter city damage as a ^bonus’, as feasible. (41) 
Civilian Devastation Attack: This would represent the usual popular 
picture of nuclear war. in which there would be a deliberate effort 
to destroy or greatly damage the enemy society. However, this should 
still be distinguished from spasm or insensate war only by having 
some elements of calculation and by the fact that, there may still be some 
with-holding or control. (42) Some CHher Kind of Controlled Ceneral War: At 
this stage, of rational, all-out. but contrtriled war. military action would be 
accompanied with threats and promises and military ©^rations themselves 
w'ould restricted to those that would contribute to attaining victory ... an 
acceptable or desirable peace treaty, (43) Spasm or Insensate War: The figura- 
tive word ‘spasm* is chosen because it describes the usual image of a central 
war In which there K only a go ahead order and all the buuon4 arc pressed. 
A spasm war, of course, may occur, the attempt will still be made to prevent it. 


COUNTER FORCE THEORY:- In the opinion of Herman Khan, a 
number ot officers and administrators, mainly in the US Air I^rce, 
vinced that therme^ nuclear war is possible, conceivable, 
will be onlv won or lost in the classical sense. The officers apcc that, it 
preferable to prevent such a war from taking place. However, they tnm 
that, the cnlv effective prevention is the establishment of a force «pao 
winning such a war and accepting the surrender of the enemy. i ne po k 
conceives (hat. this type of war might come in one of the (wo 7 - 

one atomic power giani might launch a major maMand. 

iialivels. it might act against the other in some other area •***" fomoclkd 
in such an intenselv provocative vray, that the other giant w^ld 
to decide to make a first atomic strike. Major fomc 

the theory. Most of these objections, objections 

from the two Armed Services - . . ’#ke thcrmo-nuclcar 

have been directed, first against the hypothcncal ,hc kind of 

war devised by the Counter Foice theorists, and porcc system, 

society that would result from the _|,u imaginary thermo- 

The Objections briefiy arc as follows: (a) To deal ^ h ^ 

nuclear war. (he possibility of actually ^'^Lrov some of the vilal 

1 at ion is Questionable. (bl Such a war might ^ groups of atomically 
Sinks in the National Cham of Command. * j,j' 5 ^^ disinicgraiion 

armed forces bewildered, fearful and free to etuck at ^ 

would be the likelv result of intense pressure^ ?he ^r would not be fouehi 
several weeks. If such a breakdown q<^ured. the of civil 

along the lines, of Counter Force T^. would always 

defence preparations that would fit probablencss of expenses, 

be open to serious questions. Apart and aside 01 m h 
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if ihc huge underground city shelters are buiU, it would be questionable whe- 
ther they would be usable in the desired and expected manner, (d) Entire theory 
would M open to objections from the viewpoint of rationality in military plan- 
ning. The entire Counter Force System, subtle, sudden and mobile, would 
increase the lemptatiorj to the enemy to make an overwhelming indiscrimlnating 
attack, (e) Counter Force Strategy is not only imp^sible of practice in war. but 
it is also overwhelmin^y dangerous. (0 Accepting Counter Force Strategy 
would also mean accepting an arms race without end. 


COMBINED DETERRENT THEORY;- Some oflicers and administrators, 
particularly in the US Army and the Navy, are convinced that, to win or lose 
u thermo-nuclear war is inconceivable. They believe that preparing to hglu is 
the only way to prevent it. They, therefore, prefer to make the outbreak of 
such a war as unlikely as possible by means of sharply incrcusing its terror. The 
result of ^uch planning and activity they hope, could be the elimination of all 
but the old fashioned conventional wars. They have based this theory of deter- 
rence, not sui^rislngly. on a combination of the particular weapon systems and 
skill.*^ of the Army and the Navy. The theorists argue that, if both hostile forces 
have great mass of population open to atomic attacks, and that, if on both sides 
the forces mounting such an attack arc them selves not invulnerable, the attack 
will never be mounted. They ar^e that any nation, which under such circum- 
siaiices. would strike hrst. would condemn its own population, its economy, its 
government, its very existence to certain depth. Thcrmo-nuclcar attack would 
fail to destroy the nemy's invulnerable capacity, and that capacity would then 
be used to destroy iu own cities. They further argue that the existence of such 
an invulnerable striking force would bring all Ihc pressure of hope and fear 
againM any idea of first atomic strike . . . that the invulnerable deterrent with 
vulnerublc population would stabilise the international situation. Instead of 
pressing both sides toward an pre-emptive attack, the invulnerable deterrent 
would press both sides to think long and hard before attacking. Finally, the 
argument runs that this situation would constitute a plateau in the arms race. 
They would suggest that, when both sides reach the level of the invulnerable 
deterrent, they would instead negotiate. The advocates of the combined deter- 
rence believe that the old fashioned foot soldier and fleets would still hold the 
key to deterrence, provided infantry and naval equipment arc modernised. They 
believe that, increased tactical readiness would not only deter actual military 
invasions, but it would also check internal subversions and revolutions. There 
have been many objections to the theory of Combined Deterrence and they have 
been voiced at various levels. Some of the objections have questioned the verv 
possibility of lidding up of a credible deterrence along the lines suggested bv 
ll^ theory. Others have disputed the belief that a society and international 
order based on such deterrence would at all be stable or tolerable In their 
opinion, the quntion of military possibilities rests squarely on the alleged 

Polans. even against existing methods of anti submarine 
hi ‘^tical readiness ... has also been severely criticised. 
ft ^ directed against the high fire-power wing of theorists 

High fire power m terms of atomic chemical or biological weaponarv has been 

S w « thermo:n£:lea7war Cer- 

latnl) few powers would want atomic or biological wars foucht over th^ir 

use of thermo-nuclear weapons in their own defence. ^ me 
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INTO SPACE AND BEYOND 


UPPER space has been defined as the part of the universe between the 
celestial bodies. As far as the man on earth Is concerned, outer space 
be^s wtere the atmosphere ends and it extends to unknown dUiance . . . per* 
haps to iiiliiijt>'. According to the information now made available by space 
experts, the atmosphere surrounding the earth is divided into layers of varying 
oxygen density. The space b populated by stars, planets, moons, astriods, 
metnods and comets. Despite all the space effort In the post* war years, which 
began with Soviet Sputnik — I and which has accomplished the conquest of 
moon in as much as there has been the landing of man, rt has still not been 
es^blished whether some of the celeslbl bodies support life or have living 
things . . • a^aU as weU as vegetables that are strange and unknown to man 
on cMth. Voluminous knowledge of the raretics of outer-space has now been 
ginned. However, many times over, still remains to be gained. 


Apparently, the race to space has all along been devoted and dedicated to 
peaceful u^. However, military minds have not failed to see military signifi- 
lance in the emerging and developing space-craft. Already the experts of a 
nuclear general war have held the pinion that a nuclear general war if it ever 
came, at Hs btrt or worst could be an ‘Earth War’, encompassing aU the medUs 
of w and space. Some of them have been gone to the extent of con- 

tendmg that the next major war will in fact be for Cho possession of thU or that 
planel or the routes leading thereto. In the context of this, all fighting will be 

hav?‘'iiuy‘«Anf“? borne weapons. However, even those who 

h^ive nut gone to thb extreme extent have contended that space and snacc 
weapons systems svill ultimately control and dictate all nations on earth ^ 


ASSAULT ON SPACE 

concentrated on the developmfoi erf ^ResJl^bfrS^W^* has been 

transporter system. According to US .k * * * 5|»cc 

s«ts a truly revolutionary alvance in '^o^re whnAln^! 

Will elcmmatc the need for cosUy exMndahfe ^ operational, it 

rations and transform such operaticmreveniual^^ orbital opc- 

cheaper endeavour .han n.an^ed h,' b::rV^p^o"'rv:. 

PO..- 

ong tenn, multipurposc?manned LiLi iSd of a 

used to carry crews and payloads from ^ a spa^‘tug’ that would be 

for ecu, ahead „hh ,hu,Me are clear even ErcnT Sal Xf aTed 
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advantage is that it pmvidcs the first real oppon unity for American-European 
co-opera I ton in advanced space development. The Europeans, after years of 
arguing among themselves about how best to develop European space capabi- 
lities, seem to be determined to overcome their nationalism that has hitherto 
beset their efforts. They hope to create a multuiaiional European NASA and 
they appear to be seriously interested in participating in NASA programme for 
ihe future. Unfortunately, loggic does not rule politics and US politics of the 
day endanger the shuttle and with il the whole future of US space effort. Except 
for people intimately involved in or affected by the space endeavour, and the 
3mall band of Congressmen who do not want to see (be huge investment of the 
past several years go down the drain, very few people these days seem to care 
;ibout the fate of an enterprise that so recently captured the imagination of the 
nation and the world. Indeed the negative attitude has long since expanded to 
>cape^>oaiiiig. The segment of the politically liberal community, that has for 
years been attacking (he space programme, has unconsciously combined witli 
(he budgciecring conservatives who arc pern ni ally hung up on the issue of 
^government spending*. The unannoited leader of this unlikely alliance has been 
the President himself. In his effort to combat the inflatory spirit, he has 
adoptsti a mean-ex approach accross the research and development abroad. A 
principal casually of the Presidential policies has been the space programme. 
1 here is what some people have been calling a depression in the aerospace 
industry. However, they have warned and cautioned the space programme 
critics that, unless the Administration, the Congress and the country back the 
NASA programme to develop its projected manned transporter system, the 
reusable space shuttle, then sooner or later the US space agency will whither on 
what was once so rich a vine. The future of both space agency and the space 
programme hangs on the NASA shuttle programme. Without the shuttle and 
revolution in space flight that it would effect, a ‘Volkswagenbatton of space 
operation would probably be the result. It is against this muddy background Inal 
NASA, has been domg what il can to proceed with its posl-ApoUo 
the fir^t stage of which is the already founded skyUpd programme. The w- 
land programme is claimed to be quite stable and moving along wcl techm- 
callv. It will undoubtedly provide good experience 

tions for periods upto fifty six days. However, it will still ha« ***^“^^® 
because it is based on Saturn-Apollo type hardware. It wdl certainly not in any 
way be a permanent space station. 

USSR POSITION:- US sources have claimed that it ‘!’h‘ 

the Soviets gave up any pUns «hat they had to compete v^h the US orpine 
laurels of first manned moon landing and opted in favour <>< Soviets 

to other near earth environments- A reasoned exposition of 
were proeeeding and to what ends. w« provided *as 

rounti up of the Soviet situation in space. This rouno P 
prepared by Academical. Boris Petrov, om of the °®"wesTn ^ace 

on Soviet space affairs. Petrov talked about current contoue 

and future plans in terms that made it clear that, dven cifcu- 

unabaled. However, at this stage greater «tif» projects, 

meicrstrial projection - . - in other i.h fSTfhr^ent to automatic 

Lunar and circumiunar explorations woidd be left P' exclude 

apparatuses. Petrov added that these, however, phase, 

nianned flights to the moon. However, it would autSmatic 

primary siinificance would be attached to mvcsiigaimg moon wrtn 

Stations. 
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SPAPF <iTATIONS--In a broadcast on May 3. 1970. a Soviet radio com- 

g=S:s=l€-gif=Sl 

^near future* the Soviets were evidently looking, at that 

cxud^cuTo achieve that only after a succession of stages extending 

decade of the 1970s. How these sUges were expected to develop, including 

what was in the more immediate offing, was dewribed by 

article in the October, 1970 issue of Vcstlidli Akademu Nauk USSR. He pre 

dieted that first of all stations for a relatively narrow purpose, with a crew of 

lhr« to twelve men. with a period of existence from one 

sliehllv longer, would be put in circumsiercsina! orbit . - . Well elaborated and 

tested ^compartments of space vehicles and Individual Mages of carrier 

would be uaed as the main units of those stations. This of course would 

exclude, designs intended specially for orbit stations. Such stations would ^ 

put Into oxbit In an assembled stale by means of powerful carrier rc«keis or in 

parts, with one or two dockings. The station crew would be delivered by a 

transport space vehicle, with which the crews would also be exchanged. The 

station and the vehicle would be equipped with docking units and systems. 


THE NEW NOTE:- By the end of 1970. the Soviets were striking quite 
a different note. A year-end review on space published in Pravada on Deceml^f 
29, 1970, and signed by Professor A. Dmkrtvev, suggested that the Soviet 
leadership was swinging full circle .... back to the belief that Soviet approach 
was not only sound in itself but distinctly superior to that of iho US. Dmitri vev 
avoided any suggestion that the Soviets* were concentrating their efforts mainly 
on automated operations. He asserted that, white automatic vehicles were much 
cheaper than mann^ craft, his overall picture was of a comprehensive Soviet 
effort encompassing acro$s*ihe*board capabilities . . . manned as well as unman- 
ned. He saw three main directions in the Soviet Union's conquest for space. 
The fint and the chief one was systematic research in near earth space, using 
aulematic vehicles and manned craft; the second was the moon and circumlo- 
nnee space as 'testing ground* for Soviet commonalities and there was research 
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ol distance pUnels Soviet accomplislijiients, he ««rted, had prepared the wax 
for sigDiheani breakthrough in all these directions. preparea me waj 

LkADKRS STILL:- Although Soviet authorities avoided any direct 
compamon beisvecn theirs artd US approach to orbiting siaiions ° vet 
throughout the period t^y asserted that their country was abJui to achieve a 

V * ‘'I?- unquestioned world 

space leadership. M. V. Kedysb, President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 

saw orbitmg stations providing means to solve cardinal issues of physics, 
geophysics and wtrophystes and promoting the most rational use of the wealth 
or earth and advanced geology, meteorology, agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
oceanology to new heights. According to him. orbiting stations could be used 
as enormous physics laboratories in cosmic space. They could be of exceptional 
importance for studies of the earth’s atmosphere and cosmic mcicoroloBy. Cos- 
mic meteorology in its turn could make it possible to substantially refine the 
forcasting of weather and play a decisive role in the solution of the extremely 
difncuU problems of the future . . . control of weather. NViih regard to earth 
resources, completely new prospects could be opened up in the study of our 
own native planet. Major advance could also ensue in the field of global com- 
munications, 

US MOON LANDING . . . SOVIKT REACTIONS:. Authoritative Soviet 
comment on space after the US landing on moon were relatively sparse. How- 
ever, whatever was said, told clearly of concrete Soviet purposes, plans and 
expectations than the enormous ouif^urings of the earlier years. The state- 
menis of the Soviet space experts clearly suggested that there were no plans to 
join the Americans. Their main aim was to create a muUimanned space on the 
moon before the laic I9?0s . . . orbiting space station system and they could 
continue their automated exploration of moon and press on with automated 
planetary and interplanetary probes, wijh prime emphasis on Venus. However, 
their deep space u^rations would be strictly secondary to near earth effort, 
with no spectacular departures in deep space. Far from giving any indications 
of any plans for a planetary 'grand tour' during the favourable 1976-79 period, 
the Soviet policies appeared to be developing against the background of new 
emphasis on practical l^ncfiis from space. Tbe 1971-75 Five Year Plan issued 
in February. 1971, focussed its main aiiention on space borne communica- 
tions, meteorology, earth resources survey, geographical research and the solu- 
tion of other economic tasks. In contrast to furttWring scientific knowledge as 
the basic aim of Soviet space programme, the new emphasis was clealry tied 
closely to plans and expectations from the space station system. 

LUNAR-16 & LUNAR. 17:- Soviet answer to the US lunar accomplish- 
ment was that they were going their own way, in accordance with their concepts, 
based on their own experiences as the pioneering space power. They were 
confident that, through a succession of precisely work out stages, they wou a 
still achieve and retain long term dominance in space. Immediately after the Ua 
moon landing, the Soviet spokesmen focussed heavily on their unmaoned 
exploits, particularly Lunar- 16 and Lunar.l7. They pictured these teatt as 
more productive and less costly and risky than US manned efforts. While avoio- 
ing most carefully any suggestion of lack of interest or purpose in manneo 
capabilities, they talked about babneed programme involving both manneo 
and unmanned activities, with greater rather than lesser emphasis on the man- 
ned I claiming that, as against the US manned oriented, their programme was 
machine oriented and each was proceeding according to its own ^ plan, imme- 
diately after the launching of Lunaf-16 and Luoar-17 n appeared that Russians 
were ready to land robots at the rate of one every month, while the Americans 
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appeared lo be ready lo pul a man on the moon perhaps only once a year. 
The difference, therefore, appeared lo be ceasing to look so impressive, merely 
because in a very short space of time the Russians could know more about the 
moon and could explore more places on its surface than the Americans. 

LUNOKKHOD-1: The lirstof the forecasted ‘new types* of apparatus turned 
out to ^ Lunokhod* 1 . It landed and began its ploddings on moon surface within 
SIX weeks of Lunar- 1 6, While Soviet comments on Lunokhod- J were in a more 
general vein than comments on Lunar-16, some details were given as to the 
design and potential of the vehicle and as lo where the Soviets expected to go 
in us utilisation. In a broadcast by Radio Moscow, on November 19. 1970. it 
^ multi-purpose mobile scientific laboratory with great possi- 
biUlies of a studying areas of space far distant from our planet by means of 
automauve devices. The broadcast on January 16. 1971, once again cm 

marat autornaiic vehicles and claimed that Lunokhod's 

irrelLd fhf P surpassed all expectations. It further 

stressed that, at that particular stage of development of space technology a 

fh ? • ^ ^ It further argued 

that in the near future it would be possible to assign to automatic devices such 

in^^r m" 

What was more important was that it had provided with an almost Ideal 

m 80 many words, the SovTcis imolied ih;.r .k ® avoiding saying 

ment and use of incrcasmalv varri*rt^«if.? ' ** through the systematic develop- 

automatic devices lor moon exploration 1 ^ U^R^hadZi'he *"if 

to surpass the US. both in ihft*hi.;w Ir Put herself in a position 

aod ultimately in manned activity on t"hc mooTaSd .lS?c in^lpacf 

?..d intcXeUr;“ eSoraTonraT'^hir^a^"":*- P'^not^ry 

intent was to lay scientific and techncdogkal^oundmfo^^ modest. The avowed 
dimensional, and continuing effort once thl nrhfri? ^ * large-scale, new- 

lional. Primary emphasis was heine DlArJ^l« 5 ^ P opera- 

devices toward this%la„« hid ’?lviS^ ‘h® UunchinV of 

understanding of the origin of the pixels of ihl^S ^ important information for 
Writing in Sovietsky Vein of 

^ further study of V Venus^ am^oherr"!^ averted that there would 
determination of the internal structure ^ture .n^ au'omatic probes and the 
mysterious planet with respect to othe? nlan^ ^ “i °f »hal 

Clearly the Soviets intended beriJining with’^Vpn '"teiplanetary space, 
and vehicles being developed and utilis®ed for ’ “i »“‘»matic devices 
slMding achievement Dmhrive asserted Si« om^? e*plorattoiis. Another out- 
Mplora ions would be the accumulation objectives of the moon 

““‘omalic vehicles intended for future creating 

trim opened up t^prosMw'^f^, , specific terms he 

»p. o,h„ p,„„ 
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MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE:— 


Ever since Ihe commencement of the assault on space, the (wo power 
giants, the United States of America and the Soviet Union, have been oo war 
footing for (he conquest of planets, the routes leading thereto and material 
benefits available there. In a wav and to an extent, therefore, it can be contended 
and aigued that spacecraft hitherto evolved and put into orbit have been of 
militarv naliire in the broadest sense of the word. After all, their sole purpose 
has been to establish superiontv and to feed national pride with ^achievements 
unprecedented*. However there have been some space vehicles developed and 
put into space with dclared and specilic militarv purposes here on earth. 


MILITARY PURPOSE SATEI.LITES:— The first vehicles to emerge in 
the siriclly military context have since been the Polar Orbiting Advance Warm 
ing and reconnaissance Satellites. Allied (o these have been the Melereological 
Satellites capable of providing routine inspection of global health conditions, 
with both civil and military roles. Other types of suiellites in this context have 
been those concerned with navigation and communications. The first of this 
type have been claimed to be particularly valuable for providing accurate fix 
for submarines acting as launching platforms for ballistic missiles, The second 
have been claimed to be specially effective for maintaining commumcations 
between military groups dispersed around the globe. Still in the passive role ^ 
military space systems have been the ln.spcclioB Satellites designed to track and 
identify unknown vehicles in orbit. Passing across the threshold to active space 
systems have been the Rendervoas Satellites. These satellites have ^cn equip- 
ped for identification, tracking and destruction of hostile vehicles. These have 
been suppllmcntcd by AntbSatellUe. missiles. They, by themselves, may lack 
the performance of satellite vehicles, but tlic> can be launched to satellite alU- 
tude and planned with accuracy in the path of the orbiting targets on an aren- 
ine trajectory. Finally, there have been the space weapons 
in the process of development, to supplement the conventional surface 
ICBMs. Those, already developed or privposcd to be developed, range Iro 
Long Plying Ballisltc Missiles capable of spending days mi space while porsumg 
their^ trajectories, to Jump Down Salellilcs and Orbital Boost Gliders, capable 
of reconnaissance and bombing missionN under human control, 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITt:S:- Communications 
since shown great peace time value. They arc being InocTr to 

greater value in time of war. Hitherto, the Red 

have been developed in two mam categories. W more of the 

Line Satellites. The higher these saielbics f eomrunieations 

earth they can see and thus provide greater range of juscep- 

system ftc limitations of this system arc that 2{W milc^ 

tibt w monitoring, (b) The Uw Altitude 

These orbiting vehicles arc also called the satellites, 

the signals sent to them by transmitting with They 

The traffic handling capacity of this system and whcfl' capability. 

^’o“Sa.rr;tt “-S^u^e of rbe lod. Already, i» hardware 
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development arc new types of saicHtcs that offer exciting potential for the near 
future. Synchronous SoteUifcsi^ These type of spacecraft have a special utility 
in practical applications. Their movements in space arc synchronised with the 
earth rotation. They are directed into (he orbit 200 to 300 miles high. At that 
altitude their requisite speed is such ihai they remain siationary with respect 
to a point on the earth’s surface. From this lofty perch, a single satellite can 
sec approximately forty per cent of the canh. Three of them can cover the 
entire globe with considerable overlap. Broadcasting Satellites:* From the stand* 
point of general benefit to the world, in timo of peace and (o the belligerents in 
time of war. the most imporiant project in space communication field has been 
(he new type of cosmats called the Broadcasting satellites. In (hem is installed 
a system that can send signals directly to a home TV ^t or a community an* 
(enna, by passing the intervening complex of ground facilities needed by the 
point*(o-poim cosmat. A distinguishing point in these satellites is that the saiel* 
liie itself, rather than the ground siation. has (he prime power source. This is 
accomplished by equipping the spacecraft with nuclear power, huge batteries, 
fuel cells, or with enourmous, ‘sellar arrays’ . , . banks of thousands of cells 
that draw energy directly from (he sun. Navisation and Traffic Control Sotel- 
Htest- (NAVASAT). This is another area in which the satellites, have offered 
great promise in precision navigation and traffic controi for aircraft and surface 
vessels. Ever since (964. the US Navy (the same day may be (he ease with 
the Soviet Navy) has been demonstrating the utility of the (NAVSAT) with an 
operational system used to pinpoint the location of the fleet ballistic missile 
submarines . Before the advent NAVSAT. the US Navy frequently experienced 
navigational errors of (wo to three miles in gtK>d weather and 
as much as fifty miles m had weaher. The network of navigational 
satcUiics has made possible position 'fixes’ with errors as small as the length 
of the submarine. As at present, the Navy NAVASAT is orientated to the 
positron determination for the individual boat, rather than surveillance of a 
lATK number of craft. However, (he development of a combined navigation 
(ramc control system, both for ships and aircrafi has been underway. Weather 
Satellnes:* Even earlier, (he weather satellites system in service with the Envl* 
rnnmental Science Service Administration of the US had proved its outsuind* 

registered 

possible bv the insimment system called 
sms (Satellite Infrared Spectrometer). It has pioneered what is now known 
ns ve«ical sounding m which hcehly sophisticated sensors in the satellite mea- 
va/ious conditions m the atmosphere that contribute to changes in 
weather- The« sensors, coupled with other mefasnt technological advances and 
concomitant improvements in (he ground based analysis system, now hold (he 
key accurate weather predwations two weeks or more in advance InlclU* 
cence Satellhes:- Anther extremely valuable contribution of the satellites has 
been found m the field of mtellieencc gathering. This type of satellites can per* 
form reconnaissance of the earth below or (he earth orbital space. They can 
also provide early warning of inicr<on(inemal missile attack Photographic 
r^onnaissance satellites have shown the greatest value for militnrv pXose 
Mappmg and Meieoi^ogical SateDKes:* These are also a sort c^^nSdon 
gaihcrmg satellites These satellites can be extremely effective in the l^tio?^^ 
of widely separated targets without error. These salclIUes can ^ 

these satellites is that of obtaining world wide information of °5^ud “cOTer 
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rrospeclation or Earih Resources Satellites:' Perhaps, the greatest potential for 
fCiilKinp hard economic returns from the application spacecraft has been found 
jn ihc earth resources survo-s. or keeping satellite watch on globe’s natural 
rCMJurces with the aim of ‘managing better’ the nature’s bounty. Like the 
advance weather satellites, the Earth Resources Survey Spacecraft reap their 
han'cst benefits by means of remote control sensing devices, “niey have the 
poicntrjlitics of being pot to several military purpose surveys. Distaot Early 
Warning Safellrtes: — In 1959, the proposal was made in the US that satellites 
could be used for the detection of strategic missiles immediately after their 
launch or during the very early stages their flight. There were some initial 
difTicultics in the development of the project. However, latest reports suggest 
that IR and UV detectors have been successfully developed and they are 
:ilrc<idy in use in the MultimKsion Satellite Programme H. 949. Nuclear ExpltH 
sion Detection Satclliics:- The main function of this type of satellites is the 
detect ion of nuclear explosion in the upper atmosphere. They have been in use 
both in the US and the Soviet Union and their achievements have been con- 
sidered ’very significant* from military point of view. The Long Plying Missilest* 
This type of missiles have their inspiration, at least in the US, from the early 
unsuccessful attempts to send probing rockets to moon. Developed in a military 
role, they arc claimed to have proved the supreme weapons system of the cold 
war manoeuvre. If embodied In a thermo* nuclear warhead, they are claimed 
to have the capabilities of being launched into the space, perhaps 4S hours 
before they arc designed to rc*enier and air burst over specified targets. Satel- 
lite Boml^r:- The possibilities of satellites as bombers have been examined and 
explored. Further explorations on the effort has all along been continuing. Such 
a weapon system, as and when developed, will introduce revolutionary change 
in the nature and character of war and pose new threat in asmuch as it will 
give a number of advantages to the attacker. The most obvious would be the 
nhiliiv to attack from vantage point difficult to reach ^ defence. As at present, 
there appear to be no means to prevent a satellite doing whatever it may want 
to do. Chances arc that, in the foreseeable future, space offensive will be ahead 
tif defence by the exploitation of increasing attitude, speed and manocuvera* 
bility and electronic counter measures. A satellite bomber force would launch 
its space vehicles deliberately and leisurely in time of peace. It will take full 
advantage of the most efficient propulsion and guidance systems, ideal weather 
and optimum launching sites without concern for enemy counter measures. The 
crew, if one were repuired. would be replaced at regular Intervals without 
returning the satellite bomber to earth by the use of small earth space and 
return taxi. In bombing, it will lake full advantages of radar, infra-red or line 
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of Sight methods of goidancc. Even moving targets, if distinguishable, would 
DC attaciceo. However, it cannot be ignored or overlooked that, whatever the 
adyamages, real or imaginary of the satellite bomber, the process is not with- 
out hazards. Major difficulties in this regard are that satellites cannot be re- 
garded as a simple extension of the bomber. It has to be conceded that objects 
cannot be dropped from the satellites. They have to be forcibly ejected by retro- 
r«kets fired m the opposite direction to the satellites position and at a suffi- 
ciently downward angle to ensure that they rc-cnicr the earth’s surface Further 

^ effective substitutes for onvenlional surface to 
J .It IS because, unlike the latter, the former cannot be 

laJflVrr^ rt« ^^tcllites are in certain relationship. The only orbit in which a 
satelirte can be guaranteed to pass over the same spot on earth with each 

ta^l^ DDieniu/^ ^"h ‘*’m- «»ously limit the mili- 

n ni?nd ^ satellite bomber. Apart and aside of this, it has to be borne 

sL" FoMnstar/i,‘^?r!In,^7’^ are particularly vulnerable to counter mca- 

-a^ns. would further heV confu.e“hc pklu" 'fro“7h= dSe^poin’t'of Wew' 
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CHAPTER XII 


INDIAN 

ARMED FORCES 

# 

TWENTY FIVE YEARS OF SOLDIERING 
FOR NATIONAL FREEDOM 
HONOUR AND INTEGRITY 


QORN at the hands of Oimpuiy as a S«poy Army, Indian Armed 
kottts ultimakly malured into ARMY IN INDIA. Deepile the handicap 
of operating under a foreign flag and for foreign interests, they played distin* 
gwning rok in World War I and scores of mirior campaigns before and after 
Ibe war. During World War II, they further enhanced their standard of field 
perfopanee and they earned the proudest ever liibule of being the * 'Greatest 
Warrior Force ever created’*. The tribute was paid to them bv Held Marshal 
WaveH, one of the hardest task masters in the British Imperial' Forces. 


Immediately after the diose f World War II, there was robust faith and 
cnntldeace among all politico .mitilar\ capcHs that, once India was free and 
'■“'“i .'*««. Of a.fending (heir own nalional 
j Iheif performance would beat down (heir own 

Howiwer. it wm not in the wildest 
imaKlnation of nny polKico-milKary experts that in (he wake of freedom wlU 
also come (he break-up of the ancient and historic land into INDIA and PAKIS- 
lA^ • • • of splendid warriors’ will also be cut up into two and 

positioned against one and another as hostile forces. This, however, happened. 

I'ndcr (he circumstances, therefore, it b that part of Ihb 'snlendid hndv »( 
tvarrtors’ that came to FREE INDIA’S share ^er Cbe^i^ 
fo^riiied the nucleus of reborn INDIAN ARMED FORCES. {”u Ihcv who 
charged with (he task of defending the hard won prize of nal^iL freedn^ 

“"-i? 

to be emulated by liberated armies in oibcr cm^Stes^ ^ ‘ ”"® 
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WAR TIME SCENE:* On the cvc of (he outbreak of World War II. the 
total strength of the ARMY IN INDIA stood a( 15,900. British, 18,700 
Gurkhas and 1,25,800 Indians. Indians were drawn from all sections of (he com- 
munity. Whatever, the numerical strength, there were only a handful of Indian 
?KT at the junior level. For all practical purposes, therefore. ARMY 

IN INDIA was a fighting machine having no say in command, decision straiecv 
and lactjcs. 


Immediately after the outbreak of war. however, the Authority in India, 
in conjunction with the Authority in Great Briiain, embarked upon a phased 
programme of expansion and build up of all the three SERVICES and locating 
of defence production as could be possible under the circum- 
sionMs. The cxpamion of Army was undertaken under PLAN-A. As a result 
of the eoncentraied effort made, the manpower strength of the Armv in 

Nrvv*?!i^hLh*h expansion of ihc Royal Indian 

Navy, which hardly existed before the outbreak of the war was not underiaVen 

expansion and the third stage (from Kbruarv loaa^ 

«nrcd the period of consolidatton At the 

the Royal Indian Air Force stood at 52 «sa '<rcngth of 

same time, the Authority in India cla^id th the 

equipped and having a larger "?«^P 0 '^cr. trained and 

lised at the outbreak of S)c war^ad he vrsua- 

ihcalrcs. proving themselves second ta non^^* many regions and in various 

of th. nghifag, Ihey bravc“ chcerf^IlJ ^uffcr^H 

able casualties, hardships, miiries and ^ ^ all me vi table and rnascap- 
rabons and above all. «med ih^ tribute of htghest war dcco^ 

ever created- paid by’ I^ld wave I ^ 

in the enffre British Armed Foires. ^ hardest task masters 

THE POLITICAI TPFiurvc •fl. 

rapid baild up of ,he T^eh? ’2“'* the 

»L^ V* '’*«* been recognised even by threr,?mv^-?hf^'*°™®""' “>* fields 

also witnessed a very rapid march of tJi .P®. '*'**’ had 

national freedom^ Even before ullimatc 

was nearing ashore. Unfortunately, the^w ^i"? eventful joumev ... and 

me League had declared 
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um'qujv^ally lhal it would be party to no talks, no negotiations, no parlcvs 
with either the ruling authority, or with any other political party unless the 
fact of Pakistan was recognised. U the extent and intensity of the communal 
riots ravaging the entire length and breadth of the country, or the persistent 
and mounting threats thereof, could be any index, a state of regular and, per- 
haps. unending civil war could not be ruled out. And then All India Mu&im 
League was not alone in the field of communal warfare. There were the Sikhs 
under the leadership of Akali Party threatening to fight for Khalistan . . . their 
own homeland in the land of five rivers ... the Punjab. The virus was also 
moving into ihc body politic of several other so called ethcnic groups, How- 
soever. unpleasant and unpalatable it was to those who had suffered and sacrificed 
for the sacred cause of undivided, free and democratic India, the future pros- 
pects were not bright. The peace prospects even in a divided India were also 
not bright because All India Muslim League was in no mood to accept and 
remain contended with what it would possibly get out of the partition » if it ever 
came about. 

IMAGINARY PAKISTAN:- During ihe war years, the creation of PAKIS- 
1 AN as the future homeland of the Indian Muslims, had been discussed and 
debated at scores of mass and thousands of street corner meetings. It had also 
filled the pages of the national press. However, there had not emerged any 
de finite and positive definition of PAKISTAN ... its territorial extent, scope 
and jurisdiction and the composition of iu society. It was only, the general 
impression at the mass level that Pakistan, if it ever came into existence, would 
be an Islamic state, would cover the $o<alled Muslim majority areas and would 
abso rb the entire Muslim population. However, the political parties, including 
All India Muslim League, had not given out their mind on the subject . . . even 
to Ihc possibilities of such a situation arising, particularly when it would involve 
a massive migration of millions of people across the new frontiers. The question 
of ARMED FORCES for the new countries, was perhaps, the most difficult, 
delicate and ticklish. After all they had to be carv^ out of the existing body 
of the Armed Forces. There had been no public discussion on this subject in 
any of the meetings held to discuss the possibilities of Pakistan coming into 
existence. 

RETURN OF WAR VETERANS:- Despite the fad that British Indian 
Armed Forces had covered themselves with matchless and undying renown and 
glory, they were not the favourites of any political party in India , , . they were 
certainly not the darling.s of Indian masses. Throughout the war. they were run 
down as hirelings, mercenaries, stooges of imperialists and enemies of 
freedom. Ail political parties were agreed that once (he war was <wer, and 
soldiers returned home, they would be utilised by the British ruling ^ 

to crush and kill the strug^c for national freedom. Very naturally, thcretor . 
when the soldier sons did return home, they were not received by the 
with any love, affection, respect and regard generally shown to war hews, ine 
cold and chilly behaviour of the political parties was clearly 
the fact that Indian Armed Forces were still considered an integral ^ 
British imperialist war machines . . . and the authority to whom 
served could alone have anv warmth of feelings for them. As far as the Indian 
political parties and the Indian people were concerned, the soldiers appeared to 
luivc no alternative to moving Into oblivion and obscurity. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY;- During the war years, a very significant 
Ucvciopmcnt had taken place even vjs-a-vis ihc armed forces. Netaji Subbas 
Chandra Bose, the stormiest petral of Indian National Congress and the bitterest 
enemy of British ruling authority in India, had escaped from the country. He 
first reappeared in Germany where he made the first beginning of Indian 
National Army. It was reported to have been raised to one division strength. 
However, this force was never reported to have joined the war operations 
launched by Germany. During the war years, Nctaji moved from Germany to 
.Singapore where the foundations of Indian Naiional Army had already been 
laid by Captain (who had promoted himself to the rank of a General) Mohan 
Singh. With the arrival of Nctaji. the Provisional Azad Hind Government was 
formed. The Indian National Army swelled in man power, drawn mainly from 
lndi;iii prisoners of war in Japanese hands. It acquired the material equipment 
and moved into ihc theatre of war as a regular liberation army. Despite the 
fact that it was never equal to the British Indian Armed Purees, cither in the 
matter of manpower, military hardware or in command and directional eapabi- 
litics, it fought some of the most historic unequal actions and demonstrated 
morale of Ihc highest order. 


During the war years, Nctaji and his Indian National Army had hardly 
figuivd in the talks and pronouncements of any political party in India. How- 
ever, British broadcasts during this period referred to Indian National Army as 
JIFS (Japanese inspired forces) or HtFS (Hindu inspired forces). These 
broadcasts claimed that the so-called Indian National Army had come into 
existence at the instance of the Japanese, it will live with the Japanese and will 
ultimately go the way that (he Ja^Mnese were destined to go . . . suffer an utter 
and absolute defeat and extinction. These broadcasts claimed that although the 
Indian National Army had been able to temper with tiK loyally of those who 
had surrendered to the Japanese and become prisoners of war. it could not and 
would not in any way adversely affect the cmiduct of war. In his memorandum 
to the British Prime Minister attending the Trideoi Corffereoec in Weshintfon, 
Mr. Amer>, Secrelary of State for lodLi, said: 


'For some monihs H had been becoming piaiu that great efforts were beine 
made by Ibe Japanese to undermine the morale and loyalty of (he Indian Army. 
Japanese had set up a school at Penang for training btdian nationals as agents, 
who, on completing their traioiog, were to be sent to Indb (o create ioiemal 
unrest and promote sabotage. Thty had formed an (ndiaii National Army (INA) 
frtm Indian pnsoners-of-war and Indian ctviliaa reMents in Malaya and 
norma. They were pvlM assistance to aa organisalioB styled m the Indian 
Independence (I.I.L.) whkb bad been formed round a nucleus of cer- 

tain noi^ious political absconden who. for many years, bad found refuae and 

org»pls»rtons w,re given oppor- 

tiinrties to broadcast subversive propaganda to India.** " 

F*"* *?*,t""* *“ “>* '>«*"** HUIory published after 

the dose of the war ran u imder; Hk Japanese had formed an Indian National 

Snbta Oiandra Bose, who bad, at one time, been^ Pre^ 
marine and from there, b, air to Tokyo, where be a,*^ m 
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Japanese Goveniment agreed to give bim every possible support in lus effort 
to binid up a strong movement directed against India. On 1st July, Bose 
Singapore where he established a Provisional Government of Free India, wilb 
himself as its head and appointed himself the Commander-In-Chief of the 
Indian National Army. Encouraged by his presence, the Indian independence 
movement throughout the Far East at once gathered strength and Bose urged 
that the Japanese Army in Burma should launch an invasion of India supported 
hy Ihe units of Indian National Army". 

However, immediately after the war. and despite the fact of ihcir defeat 
on the field of battle, return home as prisoners of war. the personnel of Indian 
National Army were the most popular and most acceptable political currency 
and most enobling and inspiring political theme. Their arrival in (he country, 
their trials at the Red Fort, their presence in public meetings, demonstrations 
and other forms of political struggle, electrified the entire country and generated 
new enthusiasm which could not but kill the British ruling authority. The 
CKtcM and intensity of the new spirit was demonstrated in the mutiny of Indian 
Naval personnel in Bombay waters. On all accounts, the personnel of the Indian 
National Army were regarded as the nucleus of (he Free Indian Armed Forces, 
and and when they would come into existence. This, however, was noi to come 
out (rue and it did not come out true. 


TURNCATED INDIA AND PAKISTAN:- fl was on August 14, 1947. that 
the British ultimately surrendered their ruling power and India became free and 
unfettered. Hovrever. India was no longer that country that it had been for 
several centuries and it was not the freedom that the people had fought for 
under the leadership of Indian National Congress. Effective from the very hour 
of the dawn of freedom, India that she had been, was cut up in two. From the 
limb and bone what was India, was carved the new state of Pakistan . . . Ihc 
so-called homeland of Indian Muslims ... the ultimate dream of the All India 
Muslim Laague. The territories of the new problematic Islamic Slate covered 
a part province of Punjab, and whole of Sind and Frontier In the north and a 
part of Bengal in the East. Bengali Muslims had of course been in the forefront 
of the struggle for Pakistan. But that had not been the case with ihc provinces 
in the north. However, they became the seat and source of all strength to the 
new state. Pakistan could certainly claim to be yet another Muslim country. U 
certainly was not the homeland of Indian Muslims, it certainly was not a vindica- 
non of the two nation theory propounded and elaborated by the All India 
Muslim Lea^e. U did not absrb all the earst-whilc Indian Muslim 
population. In India the situation was still more complicated. Despite 
uo • t Pakistan, a large chunk of Muslim population was still 

left in India. In view of the fact that a vast majority Nvere those who had been 
in the forefront of the struggle for Pakistan, there were wide-spread doubts in 
the county that the left over Muslim population would not toe the line of 

V^t regeneration on secular and democratic 
i u Muslim community would be 

Ld ^ f powerful instrument for their aggressive expanist 

and suoverstve designs. The two wings of the new Islamic State were 
by over one thousand milea oi Indi» ternory. They ^re alsT^c^ra^ ^ 
over three thousand sea miles around the coast. QiM-e-Aam Mobbed All 
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although II needed fresh fortifications, fresh deployment of the armed forces 
and fresh build up of lines of supply and communication particularly all alone 
the fiontiers of the two wings of Pakistan. The extent and magnitude of this 
tusk was not fully realised immediately. 

FATE OF THE ARMED FORCES?- On the eve of freedom, the total 
manpower strength of Indian Armed Forces stood at well above two millions 
They were the largest and the most combat tested fighting machine on the Asian 
and African continents. They were mixed in personnel, having been drawn 
from all sections of the Indian community. Their greatest asset even at this 
stage was that they were completely untouched and unaffected by the communal 
virus. They were still well knit force, having all the ingredients of internal cohe- 
sion and firm discipline. They had also filled up the gaps In the officer cadre 
t<^ a very large extent, Their war-time performance had demonstrated clearly 
and categorically that they were very much in a position to assume all positions 
of command and decision and conduct the war in defence of national, freedom, 
honour and integrity, if any was imposed on them, on their own. Unfortunately, 
they were no longer in a position to escape their own break-up, cross over to 
the new sovereignities and face each other as hostile forces. A contemporary 
commenuior described the plainful. agonising and heart-breaking process thus; 


*'The lavl and. perhaps, the most exciting task that fell to the Armed 
Forces was in the throes of their own dbsolulion. A great majoritv of the regi- 
ments and battalions were composed of differrnl classes cl Indian population, re- 
cruited from all over the new States of Pakistan and India. Under the partition 
settlement, they were allotted to one or the other country. They were called upon 
to render the heart-rending business of sending away Muslim and non-Muslim 
s<)uadrons and companies to units, perhaps, half wa> across the subcontinent and 
similarly receive personnel from the other end. The operation was fraught with grave 
consequences. Mass killings were going on at the civilian level. Whole taitmti, 
some millions of them, were dispIsKed and were moving across the new frontiers 
in the most destitute conditions known to world history. Fantastic rumours were 
rife. The worst of it was that there were few. If an), uniU that were not ex- 
posed to the dangers that had beset the political scene'*. 


Earlier, the taunt had been levelled that the bulk of the armed forces had 
not been recruited from the politically conscious classes. However, this alone 
emerged as a blessing in disguise. In those troubled days, it would have ncedeo 
no more than a handful of politkally conscious officers, or even other 
to spark the powder and plunge the two newly countries into shooting war iMt 
wntild have reduced to mere insignificance lt» entire fighting and 
the wake of the Great Mutiny of 1857. It would also have simd^ly d^^ 
what was at that time happening at the civilian level. It must redound to ine 
eternal credit of the pcrsonel of the anned force and the sou^n^ w 'J® 
recruiting, training and indoctrination policies, that all officers and ^ 

accepted the fact of change in the most disciplined manner and 
the .seemingly, impossible task of reconstHuting themselv« and 
lel.es under Ihe new sovereignities. Tlie> set examplK of ”*t“Se 

and unbeaten in excellence. Tliey remained calm and 
face of grave provocations, comparable to which had not been 
historv of any country in the world. They moved across, 
llicir minds to be prejudiced and provoked by the .^^ronhefs 

and they accepted their new positions. They defied and defeated Ihe p p 
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of doom H'ho had predicted that such a breakup would inevitably mix up with 
(he movements, murder and molestation of politkal refugees and tensions so 
generated would plunge the two new countries ioio a shooting war of total 
mutual destruction. 


BASIS OF PARTITION:- Right upto the fateful day of partition, the basis 
of sharing the miltiary personnel, military hardware and milhary csiablrshmenis 
and installation or the assets thereof, had not been made public. However, as 
Che process developed, it became clear beyond doubt that it was not the 'touch 
of iiuigic wand' but well thought out and well charted plan at work. It appeared 
that the Supreme Command and the Commanding Officers of the Armed Forces, 
who were still British in both the countries, were charged with llic responsibi- 
lity of seeing the entire process through to its logical conclusions. Immediately 
after the partition, there appeared on the scene the 'Partflion Courtcir. The 
Panlilon Council consisted of political leaders of both the countries with I.ord 
Moimlbaften, as the Chairman. The Council was assisted by a Steering Conimillcc 
which further appointed ten Expert Committees of oflicials. These Expert Com- 
mittees covered the entire field of administration. An Arbitral Tribunal was set 
up to settle the matters in dispute. The division i>f the Armed Forces and stores 
was entrusted to the Joint Defence Council, with Lord Mountbaitcn as the 
Chairman. The actual division was to be carried out by the Supreme Com- 
mander, Held Marshal Sir Oaude Auchincleck. 1he Partition Council, so con- 
siuutwl, took the following monrentous decisions and set up the neccssarv 
mnchinery for their planned and phased implementation. 


(a PakHlan and India lo InitnedUlcly ha>c under Ihiir respective ope- 

i’ 'n"" *1^* '**'*'*'* «‘l»«clive letrilorie^ and 

l»!i J m 'll ?H P®**"*'® means, the movement of predominanity MusUm 
ih^ ^ « P»r their assignment und« 

^ moveabfc military stores and equipment such as 

d vid *d r* opcraUiTJoolmi ani 

* cn«h proportion lo their respective authorised 

hVidi D li!? niihtar> stores ww fixed at onc.Ehird of (he stock 

held in Pakistan or India on the date of partition, or one-thW of the m^n 


in twi «agef m t’swee coSd°m'“ implemented 

of the ond read? division 

ment into P^stan of the exclusiwty Muslim 

exclusive non-Muslim units based in^PakTsuSl Th ^ ^ !i“ '*>« 

combing out of the units themselves oo ih.. k. socond stage consisted of 

option was, however, nw S to ihl^ Mml^ volunta^- transfers. This 

nou-Muslim personnel in In*a^ The divisi^'^t “* Pakistan and the 

sense lines, in as much as it was ba^d on the oof n>on- 

coneerned, rather than on wy ewi ' "i-*^® '*"= countries 

was adopted in the case of At Sr Fome n.? ?*P' course 

«ir r-orce, Gurkha units, some ten of them, 
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were not lake a inio aclive consideraiion, while elaborating and implementing 
Ihc Partition Plan. By an interim agreement between India, Nepal and U.K., 
six of them were, transferred to the Indian Army and four to the British Army! 
At the time of partition, there were four British battalions stationed in India. 
As a corollary to the end of the British rule in India, they were required to be 
withdrawn to Ihc Home country in stages. Next to the partition of (he Armed 
FiU'ces personnel on communal basis, and military hardware on agreed basis, 
the most difficult and delicate task was the presence of the British officers, some 
ten thousand of them, and occupying all the key directional positions in both 
the new armies. In India, they were all required to be withdrawn and replaced 
b) suitable Indian officer cadre. 


ANGRY AND INDIGNANT PAKISTAN:- It was the general impression 
in India that partition Plan had worked very much to the advantage of Pakis- 
tan. This, however, was not the impression given by Pakistan. On the contrary, 
the leaders of Pakistan were an^ and indignant over the so-called partiality 
shown to India. Pakistan leadership complained bitterly that because it was in 
the interest of India to obstruct the work of the Partition Council and its sub- 
or<iinnte organisations, Indian leaders lost no time in questioning the impar- 
(ialii) of the Supreme Command. Despite the protests of Lord Mounibatten, 
Indian leaders insisted that Supreme Command must end at once. Meanwhile 
the Supreme Commander had also represented to the Joint Defence Council 
that it was not possible for him and his officers to discharge their task in the 
abscence of the necessary spirit of good will and co-operation between the 
principal parlies. The matter was referred to His Majesty’s Government which 
felt that it had no option but to close down the Supreme Command. According 
to Pakistan, the way for India's funclionrng to her own advantages were clear* 
Further, Pakistan complained that there was no cent percent Muslim Unit in 
the old Indian Army. Therefore, Pakistan had no army to start with. 
on the other hand, immediately got ‘class' units which were composed of Hindu 
clans, such as the Dogras, Maralbas and Sikhs. All the administrative units were 
located in Indian territory. India, therefore, had the framework and had only 
to fill the gaps. Pakistan got only bits of units, which were mostly sialjonM m 
the Far East and Middle East and look quite a lot of lime to get back home. 
All Ihc ordnance factories and most of the arsenals were also iocat^ in India. 
Pakistan therefore, was extremely short of ammuniiion. Out of its snare oi 
163,000 tons of military stores, Pakistan received only 30,000 tons, 
which lay in Pakistani territory. In October. 1947. there w« hardly a 
formed unit in Pakistan. Several units still had Hindu and 
officers. Hindus still held appointments at Pakistan General ^ 

Madrasi and a Gurkha units were still in Pakistan as late as the rniddie oi 
December, 1947 and small sub-units were still m Kohat and Bannu 
beginning of 1948. 

MILITARY EFFECTS OF PARTITION:- Wilh ‘^mediate c^i. ^ 
fact of partition changed most radically the existing conlures of defcn« pf^ 
iems of both the countries. It also mtrodt^d sc«ral 

important of which was the declared trend of “tual and pole^aj > j 

Pakistan. It appeared to be the vey corner stone of Pakisiani h^e ana 
policies. The broken and truncated armed fo^s *»’"=*' and 
[he countries did not appear capable of taking up f„edom 

discharging them to the absolute protection of ‘he P”" ?L"Ce be”'"® “ 
ihal had been after such a long and *■"‘''''8 ^ re- 

mailer of supreme importance for both the countries to re 
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a^sc&s and re-valuaie the existing, emerging and developing problems of defenee 
and security and the task of building up armed forces and supporting elements 
to take up and effectively discharge all the responsibilities. 


PAKISTANI VERSION:- According to the lop leadership in the new 
Jslanuc State, Pakrstan inherited all the burden ^ external land defence of 
United India. This mainly meant the defence of the North-West Frontier where 
jm normally stationed about eighty percent of the erstwhile Indian Army. 
However. Pakistan deliberately overlooked the fact that the very context of 
defence in the region had changed. Tribesmen in the region, numbering about 
four m 111 ions, were ad Muslims. According to Pakistan, Islam had been a great 
unifying force, despite several attempts of subversion by others. Pakistan 
thcreiore, had no reason to doubt that hoary martial Pathans would be simi- 
larity motivated. Pakistan had common frontiers with Burma. India, Afghanivlan 
and Iran and was very close to the Soviet Union and China, in the South East 
of Pakistan was the Bay of Bengal and in South West was the Arabian Sea, 
To ensure its security, Pakistan had lo be ready to withstand aggression from 
any cpuarlers, local or global. However, Pakistan made no secret of the fact that 
^ defence were only those posed by India which had not 
««oncllc herself to the enduring entity of Pakistan. 

coniext enjoyed disiinct and positive ad- 
yanluges. In the first instance India was a huge land block which cut Pakistan 

an afca of 1.269,640 sijuarc miles and a populaiion 
Pakistan in both respects.^ Indian 
industrial potential, military and 
rated hv ^ the two wings of Pakistan were sepa- 

milM nf « erf Indian intervening territory and over y.W 

[^aWnlrd ^ mamiain command of the sea around and also to 

'vhich served the two wings of the counlry. Pakistan also 
inieilVnJn®^'^ I *ir-lransport and air warfare because of 

inHi • V ® .Indian territory and denial of overflighi facilities over the 

vt iigniing. me deserts and the mountainous terrain of W^sr Pfti-icra#^ 

"cverinfaww ot°thr^5"frrwL* A °l' ““ ’“"S'®*- 

reveled ctearly ^o.Ver Ss^handtap fZ ficld'orra„T^V' 
municaiions, so vital to national dpfp«a-- i-T .u transport and com- 

and road connect ina KarlLh 2«d if^ ' 'racks 

SM r? 

border. The position in the Eastern wiw was^n 

gan| and Khulna-Prabacipur were the iSa vir^i * .^rsc. Chittagong, Narayan- 

Naraingunj railway li« ra^ chJse th i„d^ Chittagong- 

«nd Akhura. the track was witSn a^tooe Utr Jw 

Railway station was almost on the Indo-Pak^an rt 

pur Railway line was also unsafe At ria oorder. The Khulna-Prabati- 

louched the Indian border, ^e only^wav^tSn I*® 

sphere armed forces, strong enough w hJIld Z develop two 

long for reinforcement to arrive. Pakistan ^could sufficiently 
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Ing over-llighls faci lilies over her territory and similarly her entire sea coast 
could be blocked. 

THE PAKISTANI SHIELD . . . BUILD-UP MOVtlS:- In (lie grips of 
the so-called massive modsierous military threat posed by India. Pakistan moved 
to organise her so-called defensive capabilities. In order to achieve her objec- 
tives » Pakistan launched a four pronged drive. Pakistan first moved to put in 
fighiiog trim of the highest order, her existing armed forces. Simultaneously, 
Pakistan moved to expand them to the utmost limits possible under the circum- 
stances. Pakistan claimed that her manpower was the finest in the world. On 
the external front. Pakistan first moved to win over the Muslim countries in 
the name of Islam and the so called military threats posed by Hindu India 
for the total extermination of Islam and Islamic way of life. U was indeed a 
camouflaged plan par excellence to utlliso the military resources of other 
Muslim countries fur aggressive designs of Pakistan. Finally. Pakistan moved 
to participate in the alliances sponsored by rite United States of America and 
thereby open uo the channels for massive supplies of most sophbiicatcd mili- 
tary hardware, supporting elements and training facilities, Here, Pakistan claim- 
ed to be the bulwark of dcfcrtcc against international communism ...» theme 
most acceptable to the high ups in the United States of Amcrica. 


ON THE ISLAMIC l■'RONTs• Thinking that, it was cosiest of all. Pakis- 
tan first launched the ofTcnsivc against India in the Muslim countries, U was 
after (he Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference in 1949. that Pakistan 
stalled a search for friends and allies in the Muslim countries. The then Pakis- 
tani Prime Minister, visited Egypt. Iraq and Iran and paraded before them 
the monstcriiy of Hindu India. Back in Pakistan, he mooted the idea of World 
Mamie Conference. The move did not meet with success. Pakistan then tried 
to SCI up an Inter- Mam Consultive Body. This top could take any shape. 
Ihe then President of Pakistani Muslim League even went to fantastic limits 
He raised (he banner of Islamisian. which aimed at bringing alt Muslim coun- 
tries closer together under some son of overriding sovercicniy. The reaction 
again was noi favourable. Ulterior motives were attributed to Pakisiiin and 
her smccniy doubted every where. Pakistan look several other steps in 
he direction. Howvcr. all fell danperoudv short of cxpeciatlons. Mamie rniity 
to serve Pakistani purpose* remained a mirage . , . a dream. However Pakisi- 
UanZ dS^a^^T^Li"' d ipUmi at Ic levels. Pakistan succeeded in moving 

February 18 19?^ u signed in Tchcrun on 

'Vn;ryc:;ica.'7n 

.uf ctrtt ^nTo: 

security. Individual and collective werT^riiscusscd . Problems of 

cussions that Pakistan found heVs^^™ and dis- 

signed an agreement for Mutual Fricndshlo and Pakistan therefore 

-b. ve. .. o. H.r 
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mclU allied PukiMan wiih ihc sirongC5ii country in the Middle East and the 
one which could, to a large extent, meet its requirements in arms and ammu* 
nit’on. The consultation and co-operation between contracting parties in the 
held of the defence covered the following points; *(a) Exchange of information 
for the purpose of deriving benefit joiatly from technical experience and pro- 
gress. <b) Endeavours to meet as far as possible the requirements of the parlies 
in the production of arms and ammimifion and (c> Studies and determination 
the Ma>!t and extent of co-operatfon in accordance with Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, should an unprovoked attack occur against them 
wide notice and met with approval of the United States of America. In South 
HaM Asia. Pakistan signed similar treaties first with Philippines and then with 
Indonesia and made similar overtures to Malaysia which had also adopted Islam 
as the state religion. Pakistan, however, did not get any where near to drawing 
these countries into the plot and conspiracy of hatred against India. Indian re- 
lations with all the Muslim countries, particularly with Egypt remained friendly. 

INTO THE WESTERN WORLDj- Pakistan was born into the Common- 
wealth. The June 3. 1947 Plan provided for this relationship. While welcoming 
the relationship. Pakistan expected that the United Kingdom would show sym- 
pathy and consideration for the smaller, less gifted Dominion, which had to 
face innumerable difficulties in the initial stages. Pakistan expressed her 
dissathfaction with the Nvorking of the Commonwealth, particularly in relation 
to India. On number of occasions. Pakistan threatened to quit the Common- 
wealth. However. Pakistan continued the membership, drawing whatever 
advantages that it could. Pakistan's next major thrust into the Western World 
was the agreement with the United States of America. On May 19, 1954^ 
Pakistan signed the Mutual Defervee Agreement with ihe USA. Under this 
acreement. the Governments of Pakistan and the United States of America 
pledged lo *liirlher the abllHv of nations dedicated to the purpo.se and prin- 
riples of Ihe United Nations with armed forces as contemplated by tbe Charter 
and to participate in United Nations coDeetive defence amuigement measures. 
Furrher, Ihc United Slates of America aereed to make available to Pakistan 
ctpiipmcRf. materials, .services or other assistance with such terms and condi- 
tions aN mu> be mutuallv agreed. Explainina to the world, the advantages of 
vuch an agreement. Mr. John D. Jeregan of U.$. sai<E ‘Pakistan has concrete 
nssefs to offer to the free world. She has a fine army which provided a large 
share of dfstinguished regiments to the Indian Army More partition . . . regi- 
n»enis noted lor bravery in two world wars. (The s( element was conlradiclory 
if> Ihc comments on military assets of partition made by Pakistan 
She has ample manpower to expand that army. Her military traditions and ability 
are proved. She occupies important locatioo covering tbe Invasion routes Into 
the Indian sub-continent and aho one whkb would enable her. under conditions 
of strength, to support the defence of Near East prolect ... To realise her pot- 
lential. however, Pakistan needs outside assistance. She does not have tbe raw 
material for the prodiiclKe capacity to arm herself sufficienily to withstand 
<Mitside aggression.*’ 

Having secured the first major objective. Pakistan then moved to join other 
countries already won over by the United Stales of America for defensive 
alliances. Pakistan’s maior triumph in this regard was her entry into the 
Baghdad Pact, as later known CENTO. In September 23, 1955. Pakistan de- 
poxiicd its instrumcni of accession in which it was recalled lhat. ‘An agreement 
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for Friendly CO'OperaEion was concluded between Pakislan and Turkey to pro- 
mote consultation and co-operation between the two countries in every field 
for the purpose of promoting their mutual security ai>d well being and ^tcd 
that ^accession of Pakistan to the Pact further strengthened the security and 
defence of Pakistan as well the high contractu^ parties.* The great advantage 
to Pakistan was that, all the Pact countries had Military Assistance Arrange* 
ments with the Unit^ States of America and these supplies could be easily 
diverted or even smuggled into Pakistan just by parading the imaginary mili- 
tary threats of India. 


SEATO was another al lienee sponsored by the United Stales of America. 
Its main objective according to the United Stales of America was defence 
against possible and probable threats oF aggression posed by Communist China. 
On behalf of the Asian countries in the region, the first voice for such an 
alliance was raised by Philippine. In his address to the US Senate in August. 
1949, the Philippi no President said; *Today the most urgent problem that 
confronts the Philippines and other free cooniries of Asia Is the problem of 
security ... No one who realises the extent of the menace to which Asia b 
exposed can well afford to rest at ease. A^a with hs vast population and in- 
calculable resources cannot and ought not to be lost to Communism by default*. 
In 1950, war broke out in Korea and Communist China took part in It. This 
development made the US Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives endorse the proposal for a mutual security pact In the Pacific. 
The need was further underlined by the active pan taken by the Chinese in the 
war in Indo-China. After their discussion of the international situation in 
June 1954. the US President and the British Prime Minister announced that 
I hey would press forward with plans for colleclive defence In South East Asia, 
The Treaty was ultimately signed by eight countries (Includme Pakistan) on 
September 8, 1954. It was the argument of Pakislan that her Eastern wing was 
extremely difficult to organise. Its geography and small area presented great 
handicaps. Pakistan, therefore, wanted that the Treaty should be concerned 
with resisting aggression of every description and from every quarter and that 
it was a mistake to imply that one kind of aaaression, rather than another, 
required speedier action. It was under pressure of this argument thal the United 
Stales agreed to append an undersiandine ro the Treaty thal its reeognilion of 
the ciTcct of aegressum and armed attack and its agreement with reference 

Paragraph I, applied only to communist ageression. but it 
mrmed that in the event of other aggression or armed aitacks. it will consult 
under provisions of Article IV, Paragraph 2. There were two more limiting 
considerations m the terms of the Treaty. The first one was that the aseressloD 

eod«i»eer ihe pirty’$ own peace and security. 

n BccordBnre with hs coiMftuhoiul processes, rt was the obiH- 

Iier own “"'icrsianding and limitations ^ to 

Ul ve resnitr accomtilstivc 

Field ^ Treaties and agreements that Pakistani President 

Field Marshal Ayub Khan, was able to claim that Pakistan has been on the 
ttholc fairly sticccssfiil in safeguardine its three fundamental interests The defence 
ngreements have secured its integrity reasonably well. Pak sl^ lias aro^ ro 

Muslim countries and with others its relations arc cordial. In th]7eld°of 
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nomic development, it has moved very fast ... so much so that insinuation of 
any more big industries has become surplus to national requirements. 


INDIAN PROBLEMS 


jMMEDIArKLY after the dawn of Independence, the only threat to 

emerginj; from Pakistan which had 
1^.1^ down India as Hindu hfonstcr* and an arch 

cneni) of Islam. This itself needed pot^eiful land, sea and air forces when it 

*®"i? ^'“8 P*liislan ran to several thousands of 

miles and passed through differeni layers of terrain. Indian sea coast was also 

ai several points. Although the Brilish 
iherc were sttll the French and the Portuguese cn^nched upon 

,’?•***" The Portuguese were kno^ to he the most STe 

pwen«''Vn*lh!f‘l^^r continued 

?lr threat Vlihin h^^^ land-sca. 

air tnreat. Within India, there were nearly si* hundred orincelv states nt 

hese states were big and had their owi armed force.. CeiJirallv ihct^^^^ 

uot Inchned to accept the Idea of merger wHh ihe rest of the country' The 

regeneration. Even wheewise the Indian^ of, Indian national rcconsiruction and 

se^ions therco(”?d rteriwn mu.i.nrn.^nf '? 

The position was further coniDlicared bv pohlical ambi lions, 

with wide measure of autonomy. OfficUlly S hTd* ded^^ states 

conimnicd to the ideals of dcmocraev ^ irrevocably 

cou d achieve under the erreZstw^es^as Wv 
could not but be long, 

Immediately after thc^dawm '^''freedom «r«ggle of non.vioicncc. 
that as a ‘peaceful and ^ loving Toum^* cony^ince^ 

wars . . . defensive or offensive *ih*»t i 7*' hzve to wage no 

moblems of her national defence and wcurify^bTih? ^ 

This element, therefore, did not see anv rea«« r-. non-violence, 

even the broken truncated armed fwces inheri/rf r^ continued existence of 
alk of expanding, modernising and 'ironHhLn •*'® Any 

d J^if threats ceSvS ^ f®'’''* 

despite the fact that the existing armt^ foi«J^ ^ ^ throats. This was 

the *'^*'"5 of even a limited conflict feveri.h*™ strong enough lo stand 
already afoot in Pakistan. ’ Preparations for which were 
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INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL:- Undoubtedly. Indian industrial and agri- 
cultural base wa^ much more developed than (hai of Pakistan. There were 
nearly twenty ordnance factories and a number of other defence production 
cvtubtishmcnis which could contribute to the defence stores and equipment 
required by the armed forces. However, they could not contribute ar»y thing to 
the sophisticated armament which had been developed and used in World War 
II and which was being further developed in the militarily advanced countries. 
Tbc only way open, under the circumstances was reliance on external sources 
and resources of armament production and procurement. A move in this direc- 
tion had already been made by Pakistan to |oin the Western Alliances and open 
up channels for the massive supply of military hardware of the most sop- 
histicated type under what was called the ^military aid programme* launched 
by the power giants ... the United States of America and (he Soviet Union. 
Here again politics dictated India to take up an entirely dilTcrcnt stand. In 
order to convert the areas vacated by the Imperialists into *area of peace*, 
Ittdia declared herself wholly opposed to joining any of the alliance and in- 
volving herself in the war games of any of the power giants, This naturally 
threw back the country on her own sources and resources the development of 
which immediately did not appear so very easy. 


CONSOLIOATION—FIRST BEGINNINGS- Despite all the limitations 
imposed by political, philosophical and ideological concepts. India turned to 
the consolidation up of her existing armed forces into an ettcciivc instrument 
of national defence in the event of an emerpenev The fundamentals in regard 
'o the Armed Forces that emerged from the first analysis, examination and 
evaluation of the existing, emerging and developing problems of national de- 
fence and security were: (a) The Armed Fokcs should exist only for Ihe pur- 
poses of internal sccuritv and for defence aealnst proven external aggrtssi^n. 
(b) The existing armed forces must be consolidated and turned Into an effective 
fighling machine b\ indiKting into them suHable Indian officers al all levels of 
command and decision, fc) Evers possible effort must be made to develop 
nafional sources and re^urces in the matter of defence production. 


The Armed Forces Nationalisation Committee had been set up as early 
ns 1Q46. This committee had submitted its first report in h^y, 1947. However, 
whatever the findings and the recommendations of the Commiucc. they a i 
became obsolete and redundant because in August the same year* 
fered the ‘operation break up* and the entire original context of the armeu 
forces was lost. The findings and recommendation of the commiiicc were n 
completely shelved despite the fact of oartition and the break J*P. .w. 

farces. However, ihcv could nol be immcdialely implemcnlcd ^' ,0 

diMurbed conditions after the dawn of freedom The fP 

give to the armed forces the real contents of tlw armed 
Unfettered country was that the office of l^hc Supreme were 

.(lived. The three Scrsices were placed under 

responsible to the Government of Indta alone. An agreement officers 

with the British Government to icrm.n*^ the seiwiws ® „|,h ,hrcc 

still on the strength of Tnd.an Armed Fo^es. offer- 

months notice. Those whosc_^rvces were stdl of the wsk could be 

ed new terms of service. The cnorm.lv and ° thousand 

s b?'Vdts’ 

^"roffhe'ta?«ghX;r^ ^:d^^Tofficr rn''.hc Indian Navy, only two 
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hundred were Indians. Only one hundrccl Indian ofRcers and six hund- 
red Indian airmen were on the strength of the Indian Air Force. Out of 
alt the Air Force Station Commands, only one was held by an Indian. In I9S0, 
India was proclaimed Republic. In c<Miseq\>ence to this, the Supreme Com> 
mand of the Armed Forces was vested in the President. prefix *Royal' was 
dropped and the three Services were dcslgaafed as Indian Army, Indian Navy 
and Indian Air Force. The Service Chiefs were designated as *Chjcf of the 
Xrmy Stall, Chief of the Naval Statf aztd Chief of the Air StafT. 


The Armed Forces of the Indian States, known as the Indian Slales Forces 
had existed as a separate body for quite a long time. They had participated in the 
(WO World Wars and some units had distinguished themselves in action Al- 
though. seemingly under the command of the Ruling Chiefs, the forces in 
teafiiy were under the control of a separate auihoritv in the Covernment of 
India. This was no longer considered to be in tunc with the changed conditions 
in the counir>'. A decision was, therefore, taken to place their overall control 
and financial responsibility under the Ministry of Defence. It was also decided 
to iniegraie the Indian States Forces with the recular army. In view of the fact 
' II 2^ training of ihc Indian States Forces did not compare 
weir with that of the regular army, and it varied from state to j*tatc a nreiess 
of selection was devised. Olliecrs and men of the Indian Slates Forces who 
came up to the requisite standard were absorbed in the regular army The Gov- 

dcS' M ."h® Of Stales which immediately 

deetded to merge in the Union. However, the process was projected into those 

them was sueces^ 

» process emcrecd to be a major achievemem 

‘!l® '““"’O' txrc a single, well knit body having all 
ingredients of oniformriy, discipline and Internal cohesion. ^ ^ 

s 

cmer£ng“"nf ^'paWsfar' '*“ *cen 

initial "lageTthemforc , he Pt'.marily a land-air power. In the 

merit and equipment of the Armv a" expansion, arma- 

prescnled no diffieuWes. Th^iwo StM ilmhina^'T* '’’P*"*”'"- 'herefort. 
equipment and the training facilities.®^ I'miiing factors were armament and 

nnces and TO^f''bl.«fcl.‘'lndU '^^I'd nm'hare '|U’“d ““f *'"' mililary alli- 

programmes initialed by the a ^ advantages of militarv aid 

India had to depend u^n her Soviet Union, 

Pi^urcmecw from other councrir?n^ureW comm^rtT “"d ‘■'<I“isition and 
Nue and develop national resources and '"°- 

o wliviaie the existing ordnance ^ciorfcs and^hrr rr^’“ *"*** 
takings to maximum poroduclivity. iho™ghts .1 production under- 

of new ordnance factories and «her *'«>. given to the setting up 

enormity of the task could bT s^en^ “"‘‘Makings. 
ordnance factories were produci^ onlv a^li^i..^^' '*'®* “'® pre.194'’ 

tTO for’^the conventional wea- 
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partment o( Defence Supplies in the Mmislry of Defence. The aim of the De- 
partment of Defence Production was (o equip the national defence forces with 
indigenously manufactured modem arms, ammunition and equipment and 
stores. The aim of the Department of Defence Supplies was to co-ordinate 
and mobilise technical and production resources for the manufacture and 
supply of products of very ri|dd technical specifications and promote substitu- 
tion (»f import requirements for defence purposes. The greater emphasis of the 
Department was on electronics, instrumentailon. vehicles and ship building 
slorc^. The crowning achievements of the new policy were seen in the acquisi- 
tion of Mazagon Dock at Bombay and the Garden Reach Workshop at Calcutta 
for the purpose of Ship building and repairs and the location of aircraft pro- 
duction of the most sophisticated tvpe at the various complexes of Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited. <^e AUn ‘Defence Production*.). 


Training and indoctrination of the personnel of the armed forces was yet 
another major problem which the Government of India had to face. Imme- 
diately after the dawn of freedom, there was only one major training Establish- 
ment in (be country . . . The Indian hflfitar^' Academy at Debra Dun. How- 
ever, t© meet the requirements of the expanding armed forces, steps were 
taken to set up the National Defence Academy at Khadakvasla near Poona. This 
academy ... (he Indian University of Arms, as it came to be affectionately 
known to the youth of the country - - . emerged to be a unique establishment 
in the world providing integrated training for all the three Services. Th’s was 
bter followed by the setting up of the Staff Training College at Wellington, 
Natiosal Defence College at Delhi and large number of other institutions pro- 
viding specialised training in everv aspects of modern warfare. As a result of 
all this. India was not only self-sufficient in the matter of training, but she was 
als< in a position to offer training facilities to the officer cadre of some of the 
friendly neighbouring countries. 


Immediately after the dawn of freedom, there was no serious threat to the 
sccurilv of the Indian coasts. This relief was provided by (he presence in 
sircnglh of the British Navy and the complete absence of any other possiwc 
and probable hostile sea power in the Indian Ocean. British, however, wre 
progressively withdrawing from all overseas commitments. There 
fore, the grave possibilities of other navies, particularly those of the unitea 
Stales of America and the Soviet Union moving in to fill up the 
convening the area into a sUc of global tensions. Committed as IRO'?. 
conven the Indian Ocean into an area of peace. India could 
Icci her sea arm. India, therefore, took every possible slip to build up the s 
anusirong enough to protect the long and winding «a coast as 
lanes vital to the growing volume of overseas trade. In the initial . | ' 
had no option to acquiring warships and the supporting ITic 

sources. However, |»licy here again, was to develop local 
success of the effort, was seen when India was able to acquire the P 
of producing locally the most sophisticated ly^ of frigates 
auxiliarv vessels Latest report suggest lhaf India would soon be .. ^ 
own submarines of convenlionaJ Ivpe. (See also “Defence Production ). 

COMMUNIST THREAT:- On the cve of Indencndcncc in 
couiuries. in South East Asia were on varying stages of 'he''' 

In all these countries, the freedom movements were dominated Iw Cojnrn 
panics. It was. therefore, clearly seen that free governments, as and when cslab 
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Ushed irt ihe area, would be of l he communist type and would be tied down to 
the J«pron strings of ihe Soviet Union, the undisputed leader of the Communist 
World and undisputed overlord of all communist parlies. It was also clearly 
seen I hat this development would not be to the lasic and liking of the United 
States and her allies in ihc Western world. There would, therefore be poUlico- 
milltary rntcrveniion by them. The event of the greatest significance was 
expected to be provided by China, where the Communist party under ihe leader- 
ship of Mao Tse Tusg had registered major victories. The Soviet Union was 
operating at the global level and its sole confrontation was against the United 
Stales of America. China was also expected to be the camp follower of the 
Soviet Union. However, there were possibilities of China acting on her own 
and building up her own sphere of influence. China was world's largest and 
the most populous country. There was aUo preponderance of Chinese origin 
population in other South East Asian countries. China, therefore, was more 
suited to effective communist presence in these countries than the Soviet Union. 


Despite all this, India did not see the possibilities of any serious military 
threat being posed by China. The reason for such cosy and comforting thought 
in India was that Indian home and foreign policies were irrevocably com* 
milted to freedom, democracy and socialism ... a theme most acceptable to 
all Communist countries, including China. There was robust faith and confi- 
dence at all levels of Indian political life that China, once she was victorious 
in her anii-imperialisi struggle, would be friendly and co-operating with India 
and all other countries on the continent struggling for their national freedom. 
Ilils, in iuelf. would be an effective dcierrent to outside intervention of the 
'ImperiaUstS'CapiUllsf type* and would be contributory to the emergence and 
development of the 'area of peace*. It was in Ihc context of these policies and 
philosophies that India hailed the emergence of free China and the establish- 
ment of the Communist Regime on the mainland. It was also in the context of 
these policies and philosophies that India offered to China the five prin- 
ciples of existence as enshrined in PaoebsheeL India hailed it as a major 
triumph when China accepted the principles. In the wake of this ucccDlance 
came the mighty and irrcsistabic wave of ‘Hlndi-CUiU Blui Bhai* which grip. 
[Wd the minds of the Indian people for over ten long years. This was desoitc 
Ik! Communist China had not given up her 'hate India Campaim*, 

the build up of her armed forees and Ihc newa of Chinese laying claim lo 
chunks of Indian terrMories were trickling out. ^ ^ 

‘he of the unpredictability and unre- 

S Chinese mmd even when China walked into the ^ Himalayan 

Sfaie of raet and ^rtually integrated it with her mainland. This, change in the 

a la Z ?hr-? of fronHcr^ runn ng 

origin and they had a long history of shift m Iov^Ik 'xh k 

titdian Government still thought that China conir* i. •'•gh-t'ps in the 

adventure against htdia. TbeVfuXr lC.5,? ? '• “P?" 

iha most inhospiable in the 'J^WrwoukTnS p^mirthe'^iW T*'*k 

large scale miUtary movement. India woke 
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in Ociober. 1962- China mounted her ma«ive moitsifous military aggression 
and convened NEFA into the graveyard of centuries old Indian military renown- 


INDIA AT WAR 


TNDIA has been free for a Utile over twenty-five years. It is on record Ihat 
^espife provocations, India has not gone to war against an) other country. 
Unfortunate I), however, other countries have not been understanding of and 
granting to India. Misunderstanding Indian desire for peace as her inherent 
weakness, they have mounted military aggressions and have compelled India 
lo commit armed forces in defence of national freedom, honour and Integrily. 
During this short period, India has suffered as many as three military aggres* 
sions mounted by Fakblau and one by China. India has also suffered their 
direct and indirect encouragement to those princely slates whkb took up the 
wholly untenable stand against merger and the Nagas and Mizos who raised 
the demand of their so-called ^homelands'. India has also suffered similar 
cxiemal encouragement to the Portuguese to continue their stranglehold on 
Indian territories of Cot, OUi and Daman. Hils encouragement was one of the 
major factors that Portuguese launched what they were pleased lo call 'mobile 
mechanised war* against India. It must fill every Indian with Intense patriotic 
pride that beginning with the first operations In Jammu and Kashmir, Indbn 
Armed Forces have acquitted themselves In the true image of their cenluries 
old renown and to the greatest 0ory of the national ideals and objectives. The 
only sel back. K it may be called a set-back, has been agabut tht Chinese. 
However, subsequent events have raised the frtdiaa Anned Forces to much higher 
estimation than at any lime in earlier Indian hhion. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR . . . 


BEGINNING wlih Ibe operations in Jammu and Kashmir, Indian Armed 
Forces have remained committed to field action, olmoct whh a break. How- 

FnV’.'JlLT'?'!"'** have falle. lot, four clear calegoriee. (a) 

For nation^ iDle^tion. (b) At tbe wrvke of the Uaile<l Nations, ResUt' 

frwdon., '**'* "*’’'*"8 »«r Ihrir national 

wmmon borders with both. The stale was also tom between t^ irre.ard 
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power of accession was ve$ie<f in Jhe Ruler who could not make up his kind 
immcdialcly. In order lo ihink out ihc dilemma, he sought to maintain the 
slatu^ quo by entering mio 'Stand SriJl Agreement* both with India and Pakis- 
tjin. Pakistan had no intentions of honouring the commitment. Pakistan 
therefore, began with breaches and violations. Hardly had the ink on the docu- 
ment dried when Pakistan began applying ec<momic squeeze. Wlien economic 
noose around the Slate lightened. Pakistan moved thousands of armed tribes 
men to invade the state and force its accession. These tribesmen were fully 
backed by the Pakistani armed forces kept in combat readiness to move in at 
the very first favourable opportunity. These irilsesmen. armed with a vast 
variety of small arms, punctured the state frontiers at a number of points. They 
then fanned out in all directions, scattering before them the units of the State 
forces whereever they appeared to put up resistance. Ultimately, they dosed 
in on the State capital and placed the aerodrome in mortal jeopardy. They 
appeared to be very near to the D-Dny of their design and conception. 


INDIAN MILITARY AID - Unable lo arrest and contain the Pakistani 
aggression, the Ruler of the Stale applied for Indian military aid. India, how- 
ever, made it conditional upon the Slate*s accession to the Union. The Ruler 
accept’d the Indian contention and immediately signed and deposited the Instru- 
ment of Accession. On the same day, the Government of India look the 
momentous decision of moving troops in stKh strength as would ensure the 
slated survival. The first wave of Indian troops moved under the command 
of CoL D. R. Rai. The force went into action within a few minutes of their 
landing, and saved the aerodrome. This was their first major victory. However, 
their U)ss was that the commander himself fell in action. Having secured their 
initial base of operations. Indian troops immediately moved for further action. 
In order to ensure speedy and effective action ill the States Forces and the 
Indian troops in the area were placed under a single commander. As the ope- 
rational front expanded and the number of Indian troops increased, the forces 
in Jammu and Kashmir were split into two divisions and were placed under the 
command of DivUional Headquarters at Jammu and Srinagar. A T^ical 
Headqtjaurlers was later established at Jammu. At the same time a Line of 
Cummunicalion Suh-Area was added to the Jammu and Kashmir set up. Later. 
ii Corps Headquarters was set up in command of the two divisions and the 
LOC sub-area to relieve the Western Command of the direct responsibility of 
the operations. No. 1 Operational Group of the Air Force was assigned the 
task of all aerial actions. 


Immediately after birth, Pakistan had wailed and lamented that there was 
no cent percent Muslim until in the earthwhilc Indian Army. Pakistan, therefore, 
had no army. However, unable to keep the Pakistani armed forces participa- 
tion in the Kashmir struggle right from the dale of its commencement a secret. 
Pakistan invented a novel method of .making the participation known. Act- 
ing to Pakistan: On April 20, 1948, the Commander-in-Chicf of the Palas an 
Army Sir Douglas Gracey, submitted an appreciation of the military situation 
to the Government. He reported that Indian Army had started 
a small scale and captured Rajaurr. He expressed the fear that the Indian Atmy 
would soon start a general offensive and that the occupation ^ X 

Mirpur would bring Indians right up to the Pakistan border and give them tnc 
control of the Mangla Hcadworks. The Commander-in-Chief 000 

if Pakistan was not to face another serious refugee problem with about 
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people uprooted from ihcir hornet, if India was noi lo be u I lowed to sit on 
(he doorstep of Pakistan, if civilian and military morale was not to be alTecicd 
to a dangerous extent, it was imperative that the Indian army should not be 
allowed to advance beyond the general line of Uri-Poonch*Naushcra. This 
advice was accepted and Pakistan troops were moved forward to occupy ccr* 
tain defensive positions to ward off the threat. 


OPERATIONAL BRILLlANCfC:* Launched within a month and a half of 
the dawn of freedom, under every conceivable hardship and without any prior 
pla lining, the operations in Kashmir were (he hrst hery test of the operational 
cllklency and brilliance of Indian Armed Forces. Their success or failure 
could not only push the state of Kashmir into the hell of unending lawlessness 
and violence, but it could also endanger the very safety and security of India. 
Out of this test, Indian Armed Forces emerged with hying colours. To their 
former skiil and traditional efficiency, they added new patriotic fervour. Merc 
efficiency was not enough. A high sense of patriotism alone could conquer the 
formidable obstacles of nature and men, Indian Armed Forces dcmonstraicd 
ft in plenty and abundance. Wbco committed to battles In the cruel and most 
inhospitable terrain, and wholly unmindful of the fury of 'General WiAier', 
they worked real miracles. They exploded many a copy book theory of logistics 
and contributed new and valuable chapters to their earlier war experiences 
Over roads and ground, declared wholly impassable for heavy vehicles, they 
moved their tanks and fought some of the actions which stood out as classic 
instances of mechanised warfare. On air strips which had been pronounced by 
experts as unfit for fighter aircraft, the lAF pilots to, k off and landed with 
all ilie case and efhcicncy required for the peculiar nature of air warfare. In 
the epic battle for LEH, Air Commodore hldiar Sln^ undertook the most 
daring operation known lo the history of air warfare lill then . . u ffishi to 
LEH along an onchartcred route at 23,000 feet altitude and over the worlds 

«>tygcn. he landed on a rough 
wprovjscd air strip m LEH constructed by a Ladakhi engineer. Despite the 
massive participation of the tribesmen and the Pakistani regular armed forces 

retained the initiative which they had gained with their 
Snnagar aerodrome. So successful were the o^rations that by 
^ the invading forces were on the retreat and defensive. Unfor- 
Tli UK ;* ^»«cr to the tnlled Nations, 

ffidr fe^t I ® invading forces had lost 

Iti • position to clear the hosiiks 

ES 'pEvrS 


HYDERABAD 


nioDs of Nizam of HydeiSb^lt ^ Domi- 

in the beUy of India. Although the -najoriliTrUie 
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Ihv rulvr nas a ^]u^llm. The Stale aUo bad its own small army, its own PoKcc 
Services and its own para>mililar> oi^anUations. The strongest para-miUtary 
or;*anisaliim was the ltcha<l*ul«Muslimin. Its members were known as Raza* 
kars. The State could depend >er^ much on all-out support of Pakistan and 
limited polilic<»*diplomatic support from Great Britain, This was evidenced by 
the statement made b> the British Secretary of Stale for India that '‘Hyderabad 
could icmaln indcpendcni if she so chose". Lneouraged by these 'favuurable' 
circumstances, the Ni^am of Hyderabad rejected the advice given by Lord 
Mount batten, rejected the wishes of the majority of ibe population ... he even 
rejected the geographical compulsions and declared his wish to be free. 


THK STAfNI) STILL AGREEMENT:- Right from the commencement of 
I he cOort. the lihadul-Muslimin had done every thing possible to obstruct the 
signing of the Stand Still Agreement. It was only after several meetings between 
the Government of India and the rcprcNcntaiives of the Nizam that the ‘Stand 
Still Aerecment’ was signed, vesting in the Government of India powers on all 
matters of common concern, except the Pramouiicy functions, but including 
Defence. Foreign Affairs and Communications. The Agreement made 
it clear that the State of Hyderabad will not accede to Pakistan. The 
agreement was not to the taste and liking of ltchad-ul-Mu$limin. The organi- 
sation. therefore, created every possible difficulty in the way of its implemen- 
tation by the Nizam. The appointment of the Itchad leader. Mir Naik Ali, as 
the Prime Minister in place of Nawab of Chailarai. came as a proof positive 
that things were mH moving in the letter and spirit of the Agreement. Except 
for the withdrawal of the Indian troops from Secunderabad the Agreement 
hardly worked. In the meantime, the Razakar terror in the State assumed 
alarming proportions and the Itchad-ul-MusIimin threatened to plant the Asuf 
Jnhi Flag on Red Fort in Delhi, if India dared to lake any military action to crush 
and kill the movement for independence. The situation look yet another dange- 
rous turn when Nizam's Government announced its decision to take the dis- 
pute to ihc United Nations. Still not losing patience with the fast dctcrbraling 
situation, the Government of India demanded for the la.st time that the Nizamj 
Government should disband the Razakar^ and allow the Indian troops to be 
fc ‘Stationed in Secunderabad in such strength as may be considered nccessaty 
to maintain law and order and protect the lives and property of the people. 
The Nizam’s Government flatly denied that there was any break down 
and order. On the conirary. it charged that the tension was due to raids whicn 
\scre being organised from across the border and the military threats that were 
being held out by Delhi. The Nizam’s Covemmcni rejected both the demanos 
and appeared to be preparing for a regular war. 


Earlier, Sardar Vallabhbhai Pale). India's Depuly Prime Minister, had made 
it clear that an indcpendcni Hyderabad would be wntrary to the •"d'an P^cy 
of national integration. It would be a standing threat to the 
the country. India could under no circumstances, compromise 
and responsible government in the State. Having exhausted arlsT ai?d 

of persuasion, India could see no other way except move tro^s «> 
contain the emerging, developing and mounting threat to the hves and property 
of ihc people in the Slate and the threat to the very security of India. 


THE OPERATIONS:- At 4 A.M. on September 13. 
units movetl The Nizam at that lime had an army of 25.000 ^ 

liSn' the N^zam had some 35,000 i>oHce personnel. Hie numerical strength of 
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Razakar<i could not be immcdiaiely known, biu ii ran to several thousands. 
Whatever (he size and strength of (he Army, the Police and (he Ka/akars. they 
uerv not well armed and trained. They could noi acquire (he military hard> 
ware from outside sources. There was no way to reach even if the outside 
sources had offered . . , Possibly, (he Nizam was still depending upon Ihc so called 
world wide public reactions and (he United Nations Intervention. 

The Indmn Army units under the overall cominuitd of Southern Command 
entered the State, They met some inilial resistance. But it was cncfTcctivc and 
very short lived. Within four and a half days, all resistance collapsed, the Nizam 
capitulated. The Government resigned and the Nizam announced his decision 
to withdraw the case from the UN. Immediately, (he slate was placed under u 
Military Governor and every posviMc step was taken to restore law and order. 
The State was integrated with the Indian Union ;ind granted the same status as 
had been done to other Princely stales. The reactions In Pakistan were biller. 
Ihc reactions in Great Britain were also not pleasant. On September 13. 1948. 
references to the sti-callcd fighting in Hyderabad were made in (he House of 
Commons. The British prejudice against India could be easily seen from the 
sratemcm made by Sir Anihony Eden, it was beyond doubt thar the Dominion 
of India had committed flagrant and inexcusable breach nf (heir own agreement 
with Itvderabad and that the Invasion nf flvdcmhod b> the armlea and air 
force.s ol the Dominiim of India was in fact an act nf aggression.' However 
whatever the reactions, in Pakistan and Great Britain, wishes of the people 
were earned out, the threat to the inicrnal security of India was removed and 
the process of naiion:il inkgralion was carried a step .urthcr a hie sIod 
further indeed. • k 


JUNACADH 

another Indbn Princely state where the Government 
of Inoifl had to resort to minor Police action. 

STRUCTURE:- Covering an area of 3,3337 square miles, the Stale 

Kathiawar Peninsula. It was surrounded bv about 
forty five other states which had already acceded to India. Further, the terri^r^v 
of the slate was not one continuous landmass. Parts of it were either contained 
or cncrclcd by the territories of other states, The railway and ^ and tek^aSh 
cTx Otii of the total popukdon of 6 Woo 

It decided the, in order to maintairiaTand^ .f 

permit the Nawab to reconsider the deebion, Indian l?^~a„d"?he".roop" of 
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the acceding states should be suitably dispersed around the stale. Two days 
later, Ihc Indian representative V. P. Mcnon, arrived in Junagadh to tell (he 
Dewan that the people of Kathiawar were restive . . . that in their utter despera- 
tion, they might take the law into their own hands. That the Nawab*s decision 
was not accepted by (he entire State was evidenced by the fact lhai Man^ol 
otTcred to accede to India and this accession was immediately accepted. Since 
the Nawab did not give second thoughts to his decision, the Government of 
India was compelled (o move troops. The Nawab had no armed forces. Indian 
foices moved into Babriad and Mangrol. It took another week to move into 
Junagadh itself. The police action marked the end of campaigning for the 
accession of Indian States. 


THE NACA HOST1LES 


^OMBAT cornmillmem to the State of Jammu and Kashmir was of cuur&c of 
^ major milllary significance. It revealed the military mind of PakUtao. It also 
gave an approximate idea of the nature and character, extent and intensity of 
iircuular and positional warfare that she could impose on Indb. It abo point- 
ed to the nature and character of vuinerabUit) in the Indbn socio-political set 
ii|> that she could exploit to further her milliard ends. However, a new com- 
mitment of major mitHary s^ificance arose when a section of the Nagas under 
the leadership of A. W. Phho raised the demand of an independent and sove- 
reign homeiand for the Nagas. 


THE ARMED STRUGGLE THREAT:* The miliuni Nagas ... a tribal 
people form the hills surroundinp the picturesque Manipur State . . . were an 
integral Mrt of the Indian community. They were born guerilla fighters Dur- 
ing World War 11. they had played a vital role in Ihc formation of the famous 
V*fofce. During operations against Japan. Ihey had demonstrated their remark- 
able capabilities of acting as eyes and cars for the regular milhary forces 
During the eoxirse of these operations, and in Ihc period immediately follow- 
ing the el^ of the war. they had captured sizeable quantities of firearms, par- 

and had stored them in remote and 
inaccessjb c hiding places. In order to press their demand for a homeland in 
a real polinco-rnilittry way. they set up their own under-ground Provisional 

found that th^Na^ n« 

th^^i -a - iF’- 

^tde; .0 ™\t .hTGovi::^r“f ,T" 

earlier decision and took the hard line. Whk sUll ireatfo. w' ^ evened its 
law and order and internal security, the GowmmentTf w-‘ * Problem of 

tary build up to arrest and cont.J’.he 
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iHc^. The phased miliiary build up continued till ihc lime ihcrc came into cxUi- 
once a iult fledged ASSAM COMMAND with headquarters ba$ed at Kohima. 


'IHK OPIC RATIONS:- The operations against the Nagas lasted for several 
months. The) proved haiardous and ihcy eosi several lives. However, Indian 
operating forces prosed themselves Vk^rnhy of the task assigned to them. Acting 
uithin the limitation of 'absolute minimum forces and without hurting the sen- 
limcnis of the people in the region', they set examples par excellence in their 
counter-insurgency warfare. They successfully isolated the hostiles from the 
local population and denied to them the very essence of guerrilla warfare . . . 
local support, local supplies and local intelligence gathering capabilities. They 
then forced them, either to abamion or to come out in the open and face annihi- 
liating battles. The scries of defeats suffered by the Naga hostiles had its own 
salutary impact on the minds of the people. They were no longer under terror. 
The real triumph of the Indian operating forces came when the masses of the 
people ceased to look upim the Naga hostiles as their protectors and cham- 
pions of their cause. They began to veer round to the more natural, more prac- 
tical, more feasible and more patriotic stand for Nagaland as a constituent 
state of the Indian Union and enjoying the vamc status and privileges as other 
slates. The decision of the Government of India to concede such a demand 
was announced in August. I960. It u'as amidst unprecedented enthusiasm of 
the Naga people thar (he Inlerlm Council for the new Slate was inaugurated on 
February I. 1961. The CNsonce of (he Naga demand was met. There could, 
therefore, be no further cause for ‘armed struggle*. However, the hard core of 
the Naga hoYliles still remained on war path. Their reliance hereafter was not 
on the Naga people or the fight for their cause. Their reliance hereafter was on 
outside sources and resources, hostile to the ruling authority authority in India 
and their objective was to install themselves in poNver. They, therefore, retreated 
into what was then ‘East Pakistan* and Burma. Sewne of them even crossed into 
China for what was claimed to be advanced training in guerrilla warfare and 
procurement of armament and equipment necessary for such a warfare. 


THE APPRECIATION:- Indian Armed Forces vverc supposed to have 
had no earlier experience in counter-guerrilla or counter-insurgency warfare, How- 
ever. the operations turned out to be yet another brilliant achievement and yet 
another glorious chapter of the ‘glory covered* hisory of Indian armed forces. 
The brilliant operational capabilities of the operating forces were duly recog- 
nised by the Govern mem and a large number of personnel were awarded the 
hichcsi decorations for miist conspicious bravery, prominent acts of daring, 
valour and self-sacrifice in the cau.se of national integration. While operating 
not in the face of the vnemv. but u section of their own peop e who had po«o 
:> mortal threat to law and order and internal security of the entire 
Historical section in the Ministrv of Defence is reported to have completed 
the compilation of the stofv of the operations against the Naga host ites ins 

comptlaiiiin. as and when published, will throw a flood of light on t^hc 
unkntswn facts and factors of operations and serve as an inexhaustible 
objective Icwons in counter- -nsurgency and eountcr-puernl a wai^arc. It 
also immortalivc ihoM.- who fell in action so that the rest of the 
people in the rest of the country may live peacefully and enjoy the bcnehls or 

freedom, law and order. 


I ATEST POSITION:- Reporting at the end of 1971, the Ministry of 
DcfciKC si.itcd ihat ihe Security Forces which were, for the first tune deployed 
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in Niigahind in 1956. for the muintcniincc of law and order, continued to be 
deployed there. An agree nrcni on the suspension of operations in Nagaland 
and the Northern region of Manipur, which has been in force since September 
1964. has been extended from time to time by the Governor of Assam and 
Nagaland, taking into consideration the circumstances prevailing in the region. 
This agrecmeni, howeser. docs not inhibit the Security Forces from taking 
action against the unlawful elements indulging in ac 1 ivh*cs prejudicial to the 
unity, integrity and security of India, 

During the last 2 years, the organisation of the Naga host ties have suffered 
severe setbacks. They arc sharply divided and lack cohesion and unity. The 
Security Forces have taken all necessary and possible steps to prevent the move- 
ment of hostile Nagas into and out of India. During 1971. in encounters bet- 
ween the Security Forces and the hostiles. 34 hosiilcs were killed and 25 
wounded. A total of 844 hostile Nagas were captured and 211 surrendered to 
the Security Forces. 393 weapons. irKluding rocket launchers, light machine 
guns, sub machine guns, sten guns, rifles, mortars, pistols and non-Scrvicc Pat- 
tern weapons, a\ well as considerable quantities of ammunition, were also eap- 
tured. Efforts of the hostile Nagas to exhort money and food, and to get rceruits 
from the Nagn villages have been largely frustrated by the resistance of the 
Naga people, ami the vigMunec of our Security Forces. Of the four camps open- 
ed in Nagaland for the rehabilitation of hostile Nagas surrendering voluntarily 
with arms, three have been closed down. The remaining camp has been retain- 
ed for a further period of one year. After reorientation, the inmates of these 
camps are discharged, and allowed to return to their villages. Those inmates 
who seek military employment arc recruited to the Naga Regiment. If found 
suitable. Inmates wanting to join the Police arc recruited to the Nagaland 
Armed Police, or the Naealand Police, or to anv of the Police Force under the 
Union, depending on their aptitude and suhability, 


LIBERATION OF GOA 


Q N the eve of Indtpcndence. Imlian territories of Co«, Diu and Daman 
were under the Portuguese stni^hold. The Portuguese were the most die 
hard European impen'rllrt power. They htd their oHt> powerful armed forces 
They had stationed a sizeable portion of them on the Indian terrolories Thev 
were the oldest allies of Great Britain and in the event of nns mUitar>* clash 
wth anothn country, they could depend upon politico .milifarv suppori from 
Great Britain. Uter, they had foined the NATO alliance and could have the 
advantages M all the aid programmes and collective defence commitments 
IwHcularly from the United States of America. Near at hand, thev hod Pakis- 

«™ld ■“ "" -ho 

THif PEACKFIIL MEANS:- Immediately after the dawn of Independence 
mL, Tn committed themselves irrevocably to X settle- 

M ph, ,W, rigw,„ 
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OFFICERS AND MEN OF 
OUR GALLANT ARMED FORCES 

• 

We salute you for your 

MOST OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
IN DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL 
IDEALS AND OBJECTIVES AND 
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$ind national regeneration. On every available occasion, the Govcrnnicni of 
India pointed out to the Poriugucsc that the Indian people under Ihcir strangle* 
hold were in complete revolt against the foreign Imperialist rule and they could 
not and would not accept to be in chains for long. So much was the patience 
and restraint shown by the Government of India that fourteen long years pass- 
ed and the Portuguese were still relying upon a reign of terror nn the local 
population. They were also holding out threats of a regular war if the Government 
of India ever took any mIMiary measures to encroach upon their sovereignity 
on the Indian territories. They further threatened that they would not be alone 
in resisting the Indian military aggression. Clearly they were hinting at the 
politico-military advantages that they could draw from their alliance with Great 
Britain, the membership of the Nafo Alliance and the anti-Indian policy of 
Pakistan. ' ^ 


WIDER CONFLICT — THE FEARS:* Undoubtedly, the pivlitico-military 
situation was grim, There svcrc also widespread fears in the country thm ;i 
military clash with the Portuguese might be long and bitter and might escalate 
into a wider iniernaiional conflagration. However, the situation was not without 
insolations to the Indian side. Both Great Britain and the United States of 
America had declared themselves irrevrKably committed to the lj<|uidsuion of 
all forms of colonialism and nco-colonialism. As such, they could not possiMv 
run the risk of negativing iheir own policies by supporting, and much less by 
physically intervening from the Portuguese side. India was also a member of 
the Commonwealth and could eertainly demand British non-intervention in the 
conflict, if r( ever came about. Finally, physical mtcrveniion by the United Stales 
01 America and Great Britain was seen clearly harardous because of the wave 
of anger and indignation that would sweep the entire Communist world and 
pose a threat of a general war. 


INDIAN VIEW-POINT-THK CLARIFICATION. .Obviously. ii was only 
measuring these factors, and fully safeguarding the Indian 
.1 Governmcftt of India ultimately decided to take military action 
to li^ratc the people of Goa, Dru and Daman. The Government view pt>in( 

an oflkial communique isued, which said 
decLsIon most reluctantly and onlv when the mnsi patient 
doduiIha^ "^***^'®"** 'Hent and passive sufferings of ihc local 

tavc failed to bnpress upon the For* 
in^ilable and inescapable fact (hat the people of Goo svere 
In^ns and they eouH not be kept awav from the rest of^^ Indbn eommn 

msmmmmi 

Menon sard: Tor fourteen long vea«. India had bJn 

Hate svith Portugal . . . India had be^n trrinalhii^" u * Ir^nfl to nej-o- 
^<hles.s suppression of the Goan people b\ them *** whuffs and 

had been .staying Its hand desnife ih»"pMFfw* ***** Government of Indu 
for liberation/- ^ Oarifying X 

further, both the Prime^ Minister ind the^feScr^’Mi'* 

military' operations against the Portuguese were oLi!^ " ^ declared that the 

action in a part of the Indian terriio^herc^he^ Uw^:.l?i 

exist. They were not in the nature of an invt^c^f t and order had ceased to 

33 a, zs's.at Tx: 
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^nitcmion. In order to make ihc Indian position still more clear, the Union 
Defence Minister said. *lt has never been and it is not the intention of the 
Uovcmnicnt of India to cause any unnecessary loss of life and property. Anny 
has. therefore, been issued very definite instructions to use the very minimiiin 
force. The Army also been issued strict orders to respect most scruploosly 
the places of worship and cause no violence to the inhabitants of the part of 
India under the Portuguese rule. lUl now.* 

THK CHIEF OF ARMY STAFF MESSACEj- In a message to the force 
assigned to the task, the Chief of the Army Staff said. (I) “TTie people of Goa 
h»%'c caused the collapse of the colonial rale. The colonialists can no longer 
maintain ihcmveUcs or the taw and order in the fcrrilorv. i2) The people of 
Goa arc Indians and have suffered the colonb] rule for more than we in the rest 
of the motherland. (3) You nmII now enter Goa, not as conquerors of a foreign 
land, but ns a part of the Indian defence forces, who have always served their 
motherland to defend the h<mour and securitv* of our people. ( 4 ) Goa never 
belonged to eotonial rulers. It belonged to our people from whom it could not 
he kept away for ever. The colonial occupation has ended. The colonialists 
have now been ousted and the land and people freed from their rule and the 
greater freedom of our countrv' has begun. (5) Let vour courage and the high 
purpose of the mission and >our sense of duty' and discipline bv evident to all 
in Goa. in vs bale* cr you du. (6) In Goa you are in India and with your 
c<»mpatrioK. Your duty b at home. Go defend and protect the people. Let 
n4» one suffer violence. <71 l*his is for vour guidance. Whilst vou are engaged 
in the task of assisting in the establishment of stable conditions, which the 
colnialivts have destroyed, leaving behind them chids and destraction, I have 
no doub« that vou will take special care to protect the sanctity of pbces of wor* 
slilp and see that no dnmage is done to them.*' 

THE OPERATION:- The whole operation was divided into three parts. 
The m.iin assault on Ooa was lo be fed by the 17th Division. The other two 
formations were assigned to Oiu and Daman. The Indian operating 
crossed into the Portuguese held territory on the midnight of Dcccml»r 
Announcing the commencement i>f the operations, the Defence Minister said: 
“Fnrh this morning, the 17ih Division of the Indian Arms. wHh naval and air 
support, have moved into Goa at three poinfs. The sole objective of the fo^ 
is to help the peoolc of Goa, following the collapse of the colonial adminislr^ 
ticin due to local liheration movement. The Army Division has moved to Impart 
stabilitv to Goa and help the local people following failure of the colonial bo- 
ministration, its inahililv to maintain law and order, as also the Portuguese 
move lo adopt scorched earth polkv. Special police will follow I he Amy. as i« 
funs out inside Goa. Mhilc the aclion is mainlv a land operation, 

Air Forces wUI provide the neccssarv support and cover and take wnaicvcr 
aciton may be necessary to prevent the territory being used against us. 


The operallne force went into action at the h^t 
The 50th. Para-Brigade moved in from the north. The ® 

spearheaded the central column. The third brigade was held in ^ 

ever, one battalion moved in from the ^ 0 ll 1 h m feinting tnove m ® 

onnosine troops. The ruse succeeded. The fact that Pnra-bngade had been com 
nllucd. ma<lc (he Portuguese believe that there would be Further 

I lie re fore disoersed their men and armour. This proved fatal to them. . 

rortu^^ <he nmiake of rating the Indian Army no better than their 
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ownselves. They awaKeJ a froniat a$$auti in strength. A small Indian unit did 
engage the Portuguese in this manner. However, a larger column moved on 
foot along a smugglers trail through the jungle and over the hills, carryrng mor> 
tars and anti-tank guns and surprised the enemy in the rear. Unable to stand 
the surprise appearance of the Indian troops, the Portuguese began to retreat. 
As the Indian troops advanecd deeper into the territory more open country be- 
came available to them. So rapid was the advance the Indian troops chat 
by the dusk of the same day they w«rc at Betim 0 (^>osiic Panjim. Here the 
force halted to avoid loss of life and property, which would have been inevit- 
able, if the entry had been made after dusk. An added advantage to the Indian 
operating force was that, by (he same time the other column reached Pondu 
and advanced a little beyond it. The third column moved slowly uplo a point 
near Belli, some twenty miles within the border. On December 19. the First 
Para Battalion entered Panjim. The 63rd Brigade moved towards Marmugoa. 
The local ganison surrendered to the Indian forces that entered the capital. 
However, the Portuguese Governor and the Commandcr.in-Chief. along with 
the main bodv of his men, retired to Marmagoa and hoped to make a stand 
within a small perimeter encompas.Mng the port and the airport at DaboUm. 
A column of 53rd Brigade reached Marmagoa. The Commander called upon the 
Porfuguc« Governor General to surrender as his men were in no piwition to 
olTcr ntiliiary resistance. The Portuguese Governor General expressed his in- 
ability to comply with the demand on certain technical grounds, and was allow- 
ed some more time to think. It was at 10 A.M*; the same nlchr that the Portu- 
guese Governor General handed over a siaicmcnt which read: ^Governor Gene- 
ml and Commander-Chief of the forced and Annada of Ksido PoHuguesc India 
hereby render uneonditlonal surrender of all forces in Goa’. 


^ Operations *n Goa, were swift and a nappv. However, they were still more 
so tn the case of Dm and Daman. The only difference was that the operation In 
Goa were conducted by the Armv, whereas, it was (he Navv which played the 
decisive roctn the ease of Diti and Daman. The pivotal role in the 
all of Dm was payed by INS DKLHI. the fomcr Flapshm of the 
This was followed by the capture of Aniadev. Giving an account 
UNnd M to the capture of Anjadev. the Authorilv said* 

was taken by (he hndine parties belon^g to the FbcshiD INS 

TR'SHUL. Imm^blelv after the dawn on 
December 18, sMfng a white Hag hoisted on (he island, a landing par^ In 

:id"Ss.:.x 

(he Indiamr look control of the Island . ^ MTOOn surrendered and 


in .hSfe ">'>“8'’ purely 

cations. The brilliantly successful pUnning^nd ? mtcmational compli- 

and defeated all the fears The oD^iion^ induct of the opcraiions defied 
swiftet, -I^.v did not permit 'he^.res.ed ="'• "« 

«>.mk ntnch to act. IT. victories tcoreS^V 
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'•(rscU as a mnjor morale btx>sicr in (he country. Speaking to NeVvsmen in 
Delhi. Prime Mini&ier Nehni said. 'The most significant points in the opera- 
tions have been the extraordinars light casualties on both sklea. Some casualties 
look place . . . bounded . . . when our side went to Anjadevj This was because 
of the deception practised by the Portuguese. They pul up the white flag with the 
sole objective of drawing in the Indian force and then use the territory as a 
killing ground. There wrere some casualties in Daman and Diu. Secondly, when 
the Indian Arm> i-niLs entered the Goan tenilory, they found that the roads 
had been mired and ditches cut s cross them. They could not take any vehicles 
until these roads were cleared and repaired. The men, however, marched on 
foot, the sehicles following after the repair of the roads. Both the officers and 
men marched about twenty miles on fool, mans of them carrying heavy equip- 
ment while marching. All this was very creditable to the Army and showed 
their toughncs.\ of body and mind.*' In a message lo (he Commander of operat- 
ing forces Prime Minister said; 'You and officers and men serving under your 
command in Goa operations have my warmest congratulations on the splendid 
wav all of lou have carried out the allotted task . . . wifh efficiency, courtesy 
and humanity.* 


THE MIZOS 


THIv last in the procc$.s of national integration to require the employment 
* of troops were the hlizos . . a tribal people inbabitlDg the strategic 
mountain ranges of the Mlio Hills In Assam. Their demand was In the miage 
of the Nagas ... an independent homeland of their own. Like the Nagas, they 
hUo had .Jutside inspiration and instigaticn and offers for the supply of mllita^ 
hardware. However. Ihes were numerically a smaller section of the Indmn 
than the N8ga.s. Tkev also did not have the same measure of war»nmc eapert- 
cned as the Nagas had. Thes were also not organised in the mifitary way as the 
Nagas were. However, they also threatened an armed struggle if their dcmanu 
was not conceded. 


THE MIZO INITIATIVE:* Initially, (he strength of the Mizo hoslllcs, 
who were feared to have received considerable irain-ng in guerrilla 
military hardware, most suitable to this ivdc of warfare, from China and 
mn. was estimated to be 10.000 <irone. Their mam operational base w« 
cd :o be in Eas( Pakistan (now Bangladesh) where a 
miner was also claimed to be operating on their ^half. Latcn • 

Government of India put tho figure of the Mizo hostile ^irol 

very much organised in a miliiarv wav, but oj^ratine wile activity 

and direction of the extremist Mizo National Council. The ^activity 

opened with their assault on the sub-treasury at Lunach. ^ 1 , 3 ^ 

lawless activity later spread to other o-ntres of the District Soon, ^ey 
the entire district, except the city of Anal, under their contro . ^ 

icciivc of .he Mi.o hcnlilcs wa, to disrupt '"bn«ies"« this 

terrorise the public servants to line up wnh them. Their capaOiiiiic 
particular regard appeared to be considerable, 

roVFRNMENT OF INDIA REACTION'- In the initial st^s. (he 
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the civil authority. The first task of the troops so deployed was to provide relief 
to the posts and positions under the occupation or under pressure of the Mizo 
hostiJes Their second move was to isolate the Mizo hostilcs from the general 
populace and deny to them the possiWities of using the populace as an instru- 
ment for local supplies, local (^rational support and intclllfcncc gathering 
facilities. This could be done only by rebuilding law and order and by 
restoring faith and confidence of the people. According to the oRicial stale- 
mems, the advancing Indian troops first encamped at Aijal and later fanned 
out into the disturbed areas. The Miio resisiancc was feeble. The Indian 
troops were in a position to clear the hostilcs from the cniirc town. The Indian 
troops were later split into two smaller elements which moved further south 
towards Lungleh and south-west towards Champai. Successfully overcoming 
whatever resistance the Mizo hostiles could pul up cn route, the south bound 
column reached Lungleh and the south-east bound column reached Champai. 
This marked the end of active military opcraiionv The Indian irtmps were 
immediately assigned the task of restoring law and order, winning over the 
confidence of (he people and lifting their morale. Once again the Indian tr^ps 
were triumphant. They had more than justified their cidstcncc as a patriotic 
force irrevocably wedded to the task of national Integration. 


LATEST POSITION;- Reporting at the end of 1971. the Ministry of De- 
fence stated (hat a number of misguided Mi 20 s who lot^k up arms against the 
country and sought refuge in East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) have regretted 
their action and are now eager to rejoin their families in the Mizo hills District 
(now Lnlon Territory of Mizognm) to resume normal lives and settle down 
in peace. The Government have, therefore, decided to give a fresh opportunity 
to such Mizos to come back and settle down as law abiding citizens. A libera- 
lised declaration of amnesty for Mizo rebels who wish to surrender was made 
by the Government of Assam on I6(h August. 1971. Under th s amnesty, all 
such Mizos who surrender to (he nearest Police, Military or Assam Rifics out- 
posts are granted pardon for the offences committed by them against State, 
and are, in addition, given a cash gram of Rs. 100!- each to assist them in 
settling down. Those Mizos who surrender with arms arc given additional 
cash grants for the arms and ammunition surrendered by them. While surren- 
dering, (he persons concerned are required to take an oath of loyalty to the 
country and the Constitution of India. The declaration of amnesty was in the 
fi«t iiuiance effective upto 15 December. 1971; it was later extended upto 
1 5th January. 1972. After the declaration of amnesty. 17 Mizo hostilcs surren- 
dered to the Security Forces. Of these 17. 14 were officials of the Mizo under- 

including the ‘Torelgn Minister’*, “Finance MinUler” and 
the ^Minister <A Snppiy . The sustained operations by the Security Forces and 
djfferentts among the lop leaders of the Mizo National Front have consider- 
ably reduced the activiues of the extremists, and have brought about near nor- 
mal conditions in the Mizo Hills District fnow the Union territory of Mizogram) 
estimated strength of the Mizo hostiles residing in Bangladesh before iL< 
hberaticm was 1296. These rebels were being trained by thc^ ptkist^ A^^^ 
authorities and utilised for organising raids and violent activities in Trinuri 
and m operations against Bangladesh freedom fighters. With the libera^ro^ 
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To enable ihe civil administration and the Army lo carry out (heir tasks 
effectively, and lo offer the maximum possible protection to patriot ic Mizos, a 
programme for grouping of villages was planned. The implemeniatmn of the 
last phase of the grouping scheme, has. however, been suspended due to the 
issue of a stay order by the High Court of Assam and Nagaland. The grouping 
operations carried out so far have enabled the civil auihonlics to disinbulc 
essential supplies much more systematically than before, ensure adequate food 
supplies to all the residents of the group centres and provide the Mizo popula- 
tion with all amenities of modem life, like schools, hospitals etc. Such group- 
ing has made it nearly impossible for the bosiilcs to extract food, money and 
other essential goods from the pal riot ic Mizos. 


FOR WORLD PEACE 


AT the inlemalional level, the fundamental of the Government of India policy 
^on the use of Armed Forces emerged to be ai the xenvk of the 
United Nations and therefore, in the furlherance of Horld peace and orderly 
progress of mankJod. During the past twenty five years that India has been 
free, Indian Armed Forces, comndtted to this task, have served In Korea, 
United Arab Republic, lodo-Cbina and the Congo. Their perfonnance during 
all these commitments has earned for (hent the praise and admiration of viurring 
factions in the countries concerned, the United Nations and the Ciovcrninent 
and the people of their own country. Actually it is their performance in lheA> 
commitments whkh has given true content and meaning to the new' Icrmlnnlogy 
now being used ^soldiers and soldiering for peace.* 


KOREA 


p'FlGHTlNG in Korea was the first post-war near world war disaster, it orU 
ginated with the North and the South Koreans who had their ussocla* 
lions with the two political systemd ... the communist and the democratic . . . 
struggling for supremacy. It, therefore, soon acquired direct! indirect participa* 
tion of such miliury gianu as the Soviet Union, China, the United Slates and 
some other UN member countries. China ultimately dominated the scene on 
behalf of the North Koreans and the United States of America, acting as the 
leader of the UN forces, took up the cause from the other side. Militarily, the 
figh^g iQ Korea conferred no advantages to any side. Peace was once again 
established at the ori^nal 17th parallel. The conflict, however, was of major 
irn^rtance to India because it gave her first opponunity to throw her entire 
diplomatic and military weight on the side of enduring peace in the region. 


INDIAN RESPONSIBILmES:- Under the Prisoners of War Agreement, 
India wte asked to imdertake certain special responsibilities. Besides, being 

Commission, she was designated as the 
S-tSw ^ Commsdon and also the Umpire in 

^coi^e ^ the proi^KoQs U Article 132 trf the Geneva Convention, 

Perswinel required to assist the Commission were 
also to be provided by India enclusively. The Commission constituted itself on 
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September 3, 1953. The honour of being its Chairman and Executive Agent 
went to then Lt. General K. S. Thimuya, It was esscfitially a diplomat’s job 
which the General was called upon li> carry out. The 190th. Brigade, consisting 
of five battalions, with a detachment of the Mahar Regiment and Signal, En^- 
neer and Medical Units consiUulcd the CuNtodian Force under the command 
of Major General P. S. P. Thorat, 

INDIAN PERFORMANCE:- UN authorities themselves conceded that 
circumstances in Korea were extremely difficult and delicate. The main diffi- 
culty and the main danger to the performance of the duties by the Indian 
troops was that, in the initial stages President Syogman Rhee of South Korea 
was bitterly opposed to the stationing of Indian tustodian Force. On several 
occasions he threatened to fight. It was only after the US assumed the direct 
responsibility of the safety of the Indian iroi>ps. that the force settled down to 
the business. The first task that the Indian troops undertook was the setting up 
of 5.000 mile long wireless link with New Delhi. This in itself was a remark- 
able feat and immediately earned the praise and admiration of the UN autho- 
rities and the Government of India. Later, acting as the teeth and claws of the 
Commission, the Indian Custodian Force look charge of 22.600 UN Com- 
mand Prisoners <14,700 Chinese and 7.900 North Koreans) and 360 K.P.A. 
and C.P.V. Command Prisoners. (335 South Koreans and 23 Americans). The 
custody of the prisoners in the demilitarised 7unc meant day and night vigil. A 
task, more difficult than this vigil, was to deal with the recalcitrants among Che 
prisoners. This required great tact and skill, particularly in the face of provo- 
cations which were not mfrequcnl. Lack of agreement between the t wo 
commands on the extension of the explanation period, disposition of 
non- repatriable prisoners and the continuance of N.N.R.C< and 
the Custodian Force, incapacitated the Commissiwi from proceeding with the 
task as originally designed and desired. The only course left open under the 
circumstances was to return the bulk of the unrcpatriablc prisoners to the former 
retaining sides. Thus, successful in implementing the procedures, to a limited 
extent only, the N.N.R.C. whose members had worked together with a singlo* 
ness of purpose for eight long months, dissolved itself. As a result of the dis- 
solution of the N.N.R.C., the Indian Contingent returned home. Tht returning 
force was ^ven enthusUsHc reception. Gencml Thimaya, In recognifiod of the 
'outstanding services rendered to the cause of world peace’ was awarded Padma 
Vibhushan (Dusra Varg). 

INDO-CHINA 


T he Truce Agreement at the Geneva Conference ended the host^ties, in 
Indo-China. It also ended the French sovereignty In the region, m order 
ti> establish enduring peace in the region, the UN set up three *''** . , 

CommUsions for Supervision and ControL These comnussions. ww naseo a. 
Hanoi. Saigon (Vietnam). Vietiane (Laos) and Pnom-Penh (Cambodia). 


INDIAN CONTRIBUTION:. India was appoimed the Chairman ^ the 
Commissions, which had Canada and Poland as the other memteR. ™ 
Korea, the Commissions were headed by civdiam However, ^ 
military officers were provided as Alternatives Delegates. 
acted li Chairman and assumed the responsibdilies of even political decisions. 
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India, in discharge of her duties, provided all the administrative arrangements 
and also some seven hundred olTiccrs and men to conslilulc. along with the 
Canadians and Poles, the static and mobile team of inspection. The responsi- 
bilities assigned to the Commissions were: (»} Obscrvaikm of the Ccasc-h« Line 
aJons the 17A. Parallel, (b) PrevenHon of reinforcements by wlhcr side, (c) 
Repouping of all forces . . . French and belljjKrenIs ... in their allocated 
areas and to ensure against resumption of hosliUlies. (d> Free movement of 
people from and to the territories held b> either of the contest ing parties. (e| 
Peaceful transfer of power by the French and (f> Holding of free and fair elec- 
tions in the three states to bring about unihcaiion. 


LATEST POSITION:- Reporting at the end of 1971. ihc Ministry of 
Defence slated that since 1954. Indian Armed Forces coniingcnis have been 
supervising ihc observance of the ccasc-firc in Indo-China and despite various 
difficulties, have been honouring the ohligalory duties arising out of India s 
membership of the Intcrnaional Commissions, for Supervision and Control in 
Tndo-China. Due to financial difficuUies and the conditions prevailing in that 
area, the aciiviiics of the Commission have been curtailed and the bulk of our 
contingents were repatriated in 1968, 1969 and 1970. At present, our personnel 
are working with the Control Commissions in Vietnam and Laos. The Chair- 
man of both these commissions arc assisted by an Altcrnulivc Delegate who is 
an Army Officer of the rank of a Brigadier. 


GAZA (UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC) 


IN explosive situation developed when Anglo-French forces spearheaded 
^by the Armed Forces of Israel invaded Egypt. Fortunately, immediate and 
effective intervention by the United Nations brought the hostilities to an end 
before much damage could ^ done to peace in the area. In order to bring about 
the withdrawal of ihe invading forces and to prepare the ground for peaceful 
settlement of (he dispute, the UN set up an International Police Force. This 
Police Force, the very first of its kind set up by UN. was not the one which 
had fought in Korea or the type of police force which was used by the British 
and (he French already. The function of the force was to enter the Egyptian 
territory with the consent of Egyptian Government. Its task was to help main- 
tain Quiet during and after the withdrawal of the non-Egyplian troops, to secure 
compliance of UN resolution on the subject. It had no powers other than those 
necessary for the execution of its functions in co-operaiion with local authori- 
ties. 


INDIAN CONTRIBUTION:- India after seeking certain clarifications 
undertook to provide the entire force necessary for (he peace keeping opera- 
tion. Beginning with the stationing of (he 3rd Battalion of the Parachute Re^ 
ment, all the replacement later carried out yearly, were drawn from the senior 
most formations of the Indian Army, having already won a vast variety of out- 
standing decorations and battle honours. During the course of the ‘peace keep- 
ing operations’, Indian officers and men rendered themselves to all, earned the 
highwt decorations and held the highest command posts ever granted to peace 
keeping ^rces. . It was on account of (he behaviour and performance of the 
Indian officers and men that Indo-UAR relations became the friendliest aid 
they contributed so significantly to the extension of the areas of peace 
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THE CONGO 


I N the middle of 1960, trouble developed in Congo. In discharge of its 
international obligations tbe Security Council passed a three point resolu- 
tion. This resolution was passed with the prior approval of the Afro-Asian 
nations. India was associated with the resolution right from the drafting stage. 
Having been in fuil agreement with the reolution. India agreed to place at the 
disposal of the United Nations Emergency Force a composite unit of 5,000 
officers and men. Of these 2.885 were combaianis. The rest were the personnel 
from Signals, maintenance of ground equipment and medical aid. The force 
was the largest single unit ever placed under the command of the UN for any 
peace keeping operation. During. 1961. when situation deteriorated further, on 
Independent Infantry Brigade Group was sent. This Brigade Group returned 
to India in 1963 and the auxiliary units were repatriated a little later, when the 
UN Force in the Congo was finally wound up. 


THE UNDECLARED WARS> 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


YJUHATEVER the extent and magnitude of the ntUibvy threats posed by 
** Pakistan, even after receivii^ massive military aid from the United States 
of America, Pakistan was never taken seriously In India. The capabilities of 
Indian Armed Forces to crush and kill PaUslani threats were never in doubt. 
There were some fears of IntematioMil compUcations when the police action 
agaiast the Portuguese in Goa was launched. However, these were all defied 
and defeated and Indian Armed Forces were able to accomplish the task with 
perfection, within record time and without pennifttng any international com- 
plications lo arise. However, It was (he ma&slve, monstcrous, unprovoked and 
undeclared military aggression launched by Communist China In October, 1962 
which imposed upon the Indian Armed Forcee the greatest and severest chal- 
lenge of theb entire Life time. The reverses suffered by did Indian Armed Forces 
converted NEFA and Ladakh into a graveyard oi Indian military renown 
and caused most serious ever rethinking on polldco -military policies till then 
foDowed by India. 


THE WAR OF FIRSTSi- Despite the fact that Communlsl China had ac- 
cepted the principle of peaceful eo-existence as enshrined b PanelKliecl 
she had not ^ven up hate India campaign. Sheltering behind this thick and im- 
penetrable smoke screen of propaganda at hcane and talcbg full advantage of 
Hmdi-ChiQi Bhai Bhm wave b India. Communist China had alio moved bto 
Tibet without raising any active hostility in India. Communist China then 
followed up the uncontested victory in Tibet by “Inching forward" 
pressbg claim after claim on India ultimately, she came up with her 
fantastic claims b NEFA and Ladakh. Havbg found India un- 
bendmg and unyielding. Communist China moved her armed forces and 
confronted India with warlike situation which bad to its credit or discredit 
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scscral firsis. The mini impiYriant firsis which caughl headlines in ihc world 
pi'ess and rocked and shirked ihc Nvorld opinion were: (a) The war was not for- 
mal!)^ d vela red and the miliian action was doI proceeded by any ultimatum or 
severing ot diplomatic relations between the two countries, (b) The war was the 
'cry first behtocn a communist countr> and a newly independent country which 
^Ulcd to any power block and whose policies were almost wholly socia- 
listic in content. Tbc> were in tact pcronnbl support to the freedom movements 
in all the countries still erceking under western imperialist stranglehold, (c) it 
was the vvr) first armed conflict between the major signatories of Panchsbeel, 
irrevocably committed to peaceful co-euslcitce and seillement of all disputes 
by peaceful means, (d) It was the first posi-war conlilcf which was hailed and 
acclaimed in thv United States of America and her allies in Europe as a stunning 
vindication of Ihvir view poini that Communist countries were really imperia- 
listic and Asian domination was their sole objective. The conflict was utilised 
b) them to impress upon India the futilih of the neutralist policy and Uio advi* 
^abilils of lining up with the forces of freedom and democracy as represented 
by United States of America and her allies in the western worid. (e) This was 
the very first post-war conflict which was neither condemned nor con- 
doned by the Soviet Imion ... the leader of the socialist world and 
crusader against all forms of imperialism, colonialism, etc. The Soviet 
attilude remained apparently indecisive but in reality it was influenced in 
favour of China as 'between brothers and friends'. Soviets made no secret of 
the fact that despite Ihc massive, monsterous miUtary aggression, they still con- 
sidered the Chinese as their brothers and Irvdians as their 'mere friends.’ (f) 
Finally, this was the very first war in which Ihc Indian mililary renown built 
with the life and blond of countless soldiers sons in several hundred years, was 
put in the reverse gear. Never, before in their entire history had they suffered 
such damaging defeats and in such a short time. The theatre of operations ultima- 
tely emerged as the graveyard of Indian military renown, brought about the 
sharpest ever decline in civil and military morale and caused the deepest ever 
rethinking on thv future of politico-military policies. 

CHINESE MII.ITARV BlilLD-UP:- The besi of military experts in the 
free world had till then not been able to fix with precision the size and scale of 
mililary build up in Communist China. Generally, the military build up in all 
communist countries had been on the basis of ‘every man a soldier and the 
entire nation an army*— Politico-mi liiary experts in the free world were inclined 
to think that this dictum had been pushed to its very extreme limits in Commu- 
nist China. It was generally conceded that, on the cve of the assault on India, 
the Communist China had the largest body of armed forces in the world. Some 
had gone to contend that they were larger than all other armed forces of the 
world pul together. Going by numerical figures, then available to the outside 
world, Communist China at this juncture, was claimed lo have four and halt 
million regulars. The regular forces were divided into Combat Units, the Specia* 
lists and the Experts, their mililary hardware, mostly of Russian origin, was 
more modern, sophisticaicd and lethal than the milUary hardware with the arm- 
ed forces of the other Asian and African countries. Communist China also iiaa 
a formidable force of 7.000 aircraft which included 3,000 fighter interceptors. 

1 OOO ict bombers and a number of transport aircraft, reconnaissance planes 
and helicopters. The Navy, small in size though, still had about 340 ships oi 
various types. The most menacing thing about the Chineve Navy at this stage 
was the force of 28 Umg-rangc ocean-going, conventional submarines. At me 
back of Ibis mighty force was ihe Mao’s pet militia, the numcncal strength oi 
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which ran into astronomical figure of 245 milli.ms The entire force was clainicd 
to be full V (rained (o wage conventional war in all parts of iKc world ancl under 
all climatic and terrain conditions. This force was claimed lo be particularly 
adapted to guerrilla warfare of the mosr modern concept. Actually, the Chinese 
at (his stage were considered as the original authors and architects of the theory 
and praciiee of guerrilla warfare. 


CHfNESK OBJKCTIVtS:- Immcdiaiciv. the Chinese objective appeared 
10 be some 90.000 kilometer area Iving within India and claimed lo be an inte- 
gral pan of Chinese Tibetan icrriiorv. To substantiate their claims, (he Chinese 
denounced the McMohan Line, as the natural, normal and traditional frontier 
line between China and India. They proclaimed it to the world that, no Chinese 
Government had accepted this line and the n resent Government was certainly 
not prepared to accept and recognise it. The Chmese also asserted that for them 
Kashmir-Tibet Treaty, of 1943, these Simla Conference of 1<^44 and any other 
Agreement or Treaty, lo which their present day Government was not a party, 
had no validity. They characterised that Indian claim that the territory in dis- 
pute had been associated with India's history, culture and traditions, was an 
utter and absolute lie. an afrom and insult to China and n shameless continua- 
tion of India’s imperialist policy. On the contrary, the Chinese claimed, that 
there was enough convirvcinc historical data available to prove that these regions 
had always been under the control of the Chinese Tibetan authorities and there 
were distinct and dchniic cultural, social, religious and every other conceivable 
nfRnities between the people of Chinese Tibet and the people in ihe ureas under 
Indian occupation. 


The above was strictlv military objective and the immediate cause of mili- 
tary action against India. However, aocordine to late f.t. General R. N. Kaul. 
the Indian Corps Commander .md the auihor of the b<*<>k 'THR UNTOLD 
STORY*, the Chinese had several other objectives of political nature. Accord- 
ing to him; (a) Communist China wanted to cslahiKh hers-lf os one of the creni 
nowers of (he world. She also w’anlcd to utilise (ho sHiindon to serve as a warn* 
ing to Russia and the UnHcd States of Amerka (hat, where China was (he 
s(rongest power, betoneed to her sph<*rc of intluenee. (b) Chinn wanted (o im- 
press upon the t'oiinlries of AUa. pardciderls Nepni. Rnrm«. Cevlnn and Com- 
bodlA and (he Indian protectoraies. Sikkim and Bhutnn. that she was michlv 
and hreslsfablc mllliarv power and (hit It would be to their good and ndsnninoc 
to keep (hemselves awnv from India nnd prefer Chinoso benevolent ctiver. <c) 
China also wanted to impress upon these countries the absolute superiorhv of 
her socio-polilkal system whkh. if eslended. couM brino utopia of 'socialism* 
on earth. (d> Communist China wanted to demonstrate to Soviet Russia that, 
India's much trumpeted polkv of non-alignment and non-involvement was a 
mere mvfh. India svas in reality a stooge of western imperialbm led hy the 
United Stales of America and the military action will unmask (he real Indian 
mind, fe) China wanted to humitialc India which was posing heiself as rival in 
Ihe field of ideological, political and ecoiiomic field, and acluallv llircaleninc 
lo lake over As»n leadc^hip (f) Allhoueh, under Ihe Chinese occupation, 
Tibet was «ill scelhnp with disconleni and making overtures for outside, partf. 
cularl, Indian he^. to htarale hcrtelf from Ihe bondage. China wnAlcd lo 

h^n ® """fw Ukc India could give 

them nn matcnal help and nrotecfion agamrt a strong country. Irt Hnallv China 
wanted to drton the alleufion of her own people frtim In^mal difficl'llies >3 
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utilise Ihc \k(ori«s asainsl India as a new unifying slogan and morale boostins 
element. ^ 


THK MASSIVK INVASION;- With ihc day break on October 20. 1962 
. . , the day of her onvtj revolution. Communist China launched her milUary 
aggression without any formal declaration whatsoever. With absolute superiority 
in numbers, armament and other supporting elements, with troops specially 
trained to wage re^lar and irregular warfare in the climate and terrain in the 
region, and employing their traditional human wave tactics. Communist China 
launched a simultaneous assault all along the frontier line. So great was the 
intensity of (he assault that, within hours the entire frontier on the Indian side 
stood pierced, punctured and penetrated. Post after post held by the Indian 
troops fell in lightning rapidity. Advancing, assaulting, outflanking and envelop- 
ing even the most strongly held Indian positions, the Chinese seemed to Ik put- 
ting into mere insignificance Ihc German advance into Poland and other Low- 
land countries of Europe during World War tl — Communist Chinese forces 
covered the distances to their immediate military objective within a record 
period of thirty days. This they did, despite about ten days comparative lull in 
between. Even Prime Minister Nehni had to concede that * India had suffered 
n staggering military defeat.* 


INDIAN DEFENSIVE MEASURES:- Immediately after (he outbreak of 
hostilities a state of emergency was declared throughout the country. Tn order 
to mobilise fully the moral, material and physical resources of the entire coun* 
lr>', Ihc National Defence Council with the Prime Minister as (he chairman was 
formed. The functions of the Council were declared to be: (a) Take stock of the 
situation, ntake arrangements for national defence and advise the Govenunent 
on Defence and rebted matters, (b) Assist in building up and suitably guide the 
national will to tight the aggressor and (c) Utilise publk partieipalion in national 
defence effort to the very maximum extent possible under the circumstances. 
The council later formed the Ministry Affairs Commhlec with the Union Defence 
Minister as Ihc Chairman aod anoihcr Commiitec with the Home Minister as ihc 
Chairman. The task of the former was to take slock of the defence arrange- 
ments while the task of later was to assist in building up the national will 
against aggression, by reaching the remotest corner of (he country. 


Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities and having realised the serious 
and severe shortages in weapons, defence stores and equipment and national 
production capacity thereof, the Government of India addressed urgent appeals 
to all friendly countries for help to meet the sudden attack. Although, ttic 
general opinion in the country was not favourable, the United States of An«nca 
moved first to help India. The Government of India conceded that even betorc 
the masses of people in the country knew that such appeals had been addresseo 
to the friendly countries, the United Stales of America had moved to full speeo 
and capacity. Her aid machinery was pressed into action with the fastest means 
of delivery to enable the supplies to reach India without even a mrnutc ot un- 
necessary waste- The next country to move with speed approximating ^ 
was Great Britain. Other countries svhich also moved lo help India \wre Aus- 
tralia, Canada. France. Italy. New Zealand. Rhodesia and West 
There was. however, no response from the Soviet Union or any other country 
belonging to the Communist World. 
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THE CEASE-FIREj- In India, as also in ihe cniirc non-communist coun- 
tries, there were widespread fears that the triumphant Chinese troops would 
not stop at iheic immediate gains. On the contrary, they would launch deep and 
more extensive and intensive thrusts into the Indian territory mcnacmg thereby 
the very existence of the stable government and then utilise the situation for a 
‘communist type revolution’. This was ckarly evident from the staiemcol that 
Prime Minister Nehru made before a tense and anxious Parliament. The Prime 
Minister, choked with emotions, said: ‘A Chinese column, several thousands 
strong, bad secretly crossed the mountain ranges and had outflanked the Indian 
defensive positions. Walong, Bondi l.a and ^ l.a had fallen. The enemy 'va.s 
only a hundred miles awav from the plains of Assam. In Walong, Chusul was 
in pave danger. The threat may assume any eideat and intensity at any time*. 
However, Communist China surprised the entire world by declaring unilateral 
cease-fire once the area claimed by her was under her «cupation. A Peking 
Government announcement, made earlier in the day on November 20, 1962. 
said the Chinese troops would ccasc-hrc .ill along (he India-China border from 
midnight the same day. It further added (hat beginning from December I, 1962, 
the Chinese Frontier Guards will withdraw to positions from 20 kilometers 
(twelve and a half miles) behind (he line of actual control, which existed between 
India an<l China on November 7, 1959. However, this ccasc-firc and withdrawal 
was made conditional upon several eventualities. The Chinese declared that 
they would reserve the right of reversine their own decision if (he Indian troops 
.should conllnuc their attack alter the Chinese Frontier Guards have ccosed-flre 
and when (hcv are withdrawing. After the Chinese Frontier Guards have with- 
drawn from the cniirc line of actual control If Indian troops, again advance to 
Ihe line of aclual control In the middle and the western sectors 
and try to recover the positions prior to September, I9S9, that is to say, they 
again cross Keilang River area north of the line in the western sector rcocciipy 
the Mute in Che middle sector and restore that 43 strong points for aggression 
in Che Chip Chap River Valley Area or set up more strong points of aggression 
on the Chinese territory in western sector. 


CEASE-FIRE AND AFTER- Iniiiallv, the ccase-fifc, unilatcrly an- 
nounced by Communist China, was received in India as a huge trickery, the 
worst form of dictated peace and a calculated bid to eain lime to consolidate 
(he fruits of aggression. In the words of Authority in India, the ccasc-flre and 
offer of talks after a massive aggression and acquis ii km of chunks of Indian 
(erniory, was a grand gesture to ncgo(la(c on what was left, while retaining (he 
gams of aggression. The atthude of the Oovemment of India to these sugges- 
tions was simple and straightforward. According lo the Government the Chinese 
activity since 1957, culminating in the latest massive invasion, was a cau.se 
enough to disbelieve and Chinese professionals of their peaceful intent The 

nevertheless, prepared to discuss the question with 
’ f t '■«««> by them. This was the general 

made lo investigate if the 

^inesc had any other ultenor motives in the most unusual step taken bv them 
This analysis and investigation for the first lime attempted by Lt LneS 

^ “It ‘General: (a) Communist China^Ur^trf tfS 

India would crack, if not coUapse, under the welohr nt «»P«:iea mat 

wonid suo for peace of the C^Le design and conSrt 

not happen. Communist China was, therefore confoontM ^ 

of a prolonged struggle of ever monming infeasitv (b) Anv d^nt 

Indh wauld pitch the Chinese force* a||„s, h.^S 
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in the plains where the Indian soldier enjoyed duHoct superiority over other 
soldiers, including those of Communist China. It would also cause the ditlicul' 
ties of maintaining long lines of supply and communication through the most 
cruel and treacherous mountain terrain known, (c) Any prolonged stru^le 
would inevitably bring abotit physical intervention by outside power, particularly 
the United States of America. On her own, Communist China would not be 
able to stand such a situation, (d) Prior to her military assault, Communist 
China bad oof taken Soviet Union and other communist countries into her coq> 
fideoce. Communist China could, therefore, not expect physical intervention by 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries in the event of the conflict escalating 
into a wider conflagration as a result of US direct or indirect partiefnaHon from 
the Indian side. 


CONSEQUENCES IN INDIA:* OfTicially, india did noi accept the 'cease-fire* 
and the so-called voluntary withdrawal of the Chinese troops to new positions 
of (heir ovm choosing. However, fighting came to an end. Consequent upon the 
damaging reverses suffered by the Indian troops, a wave of anger and indigna- 
tion swept the entire length and breadth of the country. Reactions inside the 
anned forces were not Immediately known. However, at the civilian level there 
were angry outburst that the Government of India had deliberately permitted 
iheir galled peace policy* to make deep dent into the military policy. What- 
ever the siu and strength of the armed forces, iheir military hardware their 
training and combat capabilities against a major power like China had been per- 
muted to remain at low level. ^ 


nF ^ hostilities, the Government 

^ India had admitted that Indian operating troops were vastly inferior to the 
cnincse m weapons, armament, equipment and training in the type of warfare 
imposed on them. Speaking on the subject, Prime Minister Nehru said 
ou^lched in numbers, armament, eouipment and every, 
^ng eUe. We have suffered extreme logRtfc troubles ... In many cases Insv- 
WMtaWc we fn\t suffered f^vioas defeaU at the hands of the enem^. 

close of the fightina and in response to pressinE 
ed all sections of the national life, the Government of India apToTnt? 

r J.1 Committee under the Chairmanship of Lt. General Hcnderic« 

L^kh’ i*i relationship of the operations in NEFA a^ 

Report, consistent with security con<idMflfiA«« -mi couco version of the 
publication of even an abridged version would *•’»' 

complete picture of the siluatfon and ass^ unbalanced and in- 

standings and misinterptrations. Above all coit^bg viia?Tnfn?m®I^ nwunder- 
strength and deployment of Indian troons th. ™ kfL ,• about the 

^ to the enemy. M such, it vSlt seS i^dr«r n «• " greater 

effect morale of those entrusted wirt the n^onal security, adversely 

the Government made the toiroi^^S S^ei^S ® 
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<a) In the matter of weapons, the ciuttHr>' has revealed that oar 
basic training was sound. However, it had not been orientated to 
operations In the terraio In which our troops had to operate. Our troops did 
not have a slant for the t>T>e of warfare which was Uunched by China. While 
emphasising the need for further toughening and battle inoculation, the enquiry 
has repealed that the main aspect of training, as weU as the commandei's con. 
cept of mountain wariare, required to be put right. In regard to equipment, the 
cnquir> has revealed that, there wus indeed an overall shortage of eqnipmyt, 
both for training as well as during the operations. The position was nntber 
ofigravated bv lo^tic probimes. (b) In the matter of weapons, the enquiry has 
revealed that our weapons were adequate to fight the Chinese and compared 
favourably with theirs, (c) In regard td system of command, the enq^ has re- 
scaled that there was nothing basicallv wrong with the system and the chain of 
command. The enquiry has revealed that during the operations, diflicnlti^ ar«e 
only when there was a departure from the accepted chain of Command. Ibe 
ciiduin has also revealed the prartice that had crept m the higher Anny hor- 
matioiis to interfere in tactkal details even to the extent of detading froops for 
specified tasks. The fact that the duty of the commanders on the field was Jo 
rnake on the spot decUmns and details of the operations was not their concern, 
was not given its proper care, (d) About physical of ‘‘'® 

enquirv has revcaied that. unacclaimatUed army couid not have done beBer. 
(e) In' regard to the capacitj oi the commanders at all l^eveU to influence the 
men undw their command, b) and large, the genei^ staa^rd mnong the j^r 
nfheers was fair. It was the higher level that t^ 

more apparent. <f) Apart from this, the enqu^ J?"® The 

intelligence, staff work and procedures and hi^er dirertion 
enquin lias admitted that the coUcclion of in^^onfo W"®”' ^ dortt 
factors’ ... the acquisition was slow and reportin^g ''•8"®-,^?^ f ,wff work 
that the intelligence svsiem requires major overhaubng. In ^ard . 

ond procedures, the enquiry bis admitted that much more .Bention « ^av^ 
liccn ^ven to the work and procedures of tte General Staff at the ervK^ 
Hcad^arters, as well at the Command HeadauartcK and Wow, to ^ng^cm 
operahon planning, including Logistics, as well as the 

tion between various Services Headquartm ®"<l"3'^ ®7S„ must 

the abnih of the General Staff svork and he cial eZsffons oi 

be crucial In our future preparedness. In regard to the s«cir^ bv 

direct^ of operarions. it is the imli^, *'• 

the Government whkh have been considered vital and decisive. 

Immediateli. there was nobody from the Snrvie« to comm^d 
deficiencies and dlscrepencies in the frim service 

and SI stem of field deplo^enf. It brought to Bght 

that Lt. General B. M. Kaul. in his book Wold Stw ^iWe 

certain tangible defects, discrepancies and shortcomings which were sp 
for the Indian disaster. According lo himt 

(a) Although the ludUn and Chinese armies had i^n taS 

other fir 7ome months with possibilities of o pSe the 

been made in the Indian Army at any WH to study seno^iy ^ 
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tile hostiUties came, organisation and establishment of the Indian Army vi 2 s 
found wholly unsuited in weapons, etjuipmenf and logistics for mountain war* 
fare, (e) Whereas the Chinese forces in the area bad ^en there for a long time 
and had been fully acclamatlsed the bulk of the Indian forces were inducted 
and had been fully acclamatlsed. the bulk of the Indian force were not accia* 
matised for operating at high altitudes. The hasty concentration had resulted 
in officers and men arriving in the operational areas, physically unfit and men- 
tally unprepared for the task ahead of them. <f) The Indian intelligence system 
compared most unfavourably with that of the enemy. As a result of their supe- 
riority in intelligence gathering, the Chinese often knew about the Indian miti* 
fary build up a^ plans much in advance, (g) The Chinese troops could move 
lightly by night, and hence, had greater mobOit?*. They could also adopt man> 
ruses, including bird calls, Hindi words of command and use of Indian military 
uniforms. They could deceive the Indian troops bv moving their troops in one 
direction durii^ day and Attacking them from another at night. They could sur- 
round the Indian troops in different localities from all sides, firing on them from 
various direcrions. Although, this fire was generally not well aimed, vet it could 
create confnsion allowing the Chinese to break through and cause panic, as nUo 
diversion of Indian fire support, (h) Indian patrolling was generallv ineffective 
and they were unable to capture auv Chinese prisoner. There could, therefore, 
be no ^sampling study*. (i| The Chinese had deiriovcd far greater fire power 
automatic weapons and artillery than Ihe Indians. They also had the edge In the 
esseatial items for the preparation of defence. Although they had Irulv efficient 
Hireless communication system, they did not depend upon It wholly. 


PRESEIVT POSITION:- Nearly ten years have passed. The Indian terri- 
tory o«upred by the Chinese during the military assault has since remained 
under (heir occupation. There has been no dialogue between the two countries 
for the peaceful settlement of the so called dispute. The Chinese have also not 
dismantled their heai^ militarv build up m the region, Indian troops trained, cauip- 
ped and battle inoculated in the light of the recommcndaiioo of ilic Enquirv Com- 
mittec have therefore remained deployed to prevent and furllier cnerahmen on 
me Indian tcmlory A new and highly dangerous element in the Chinese forcicn 
pol cy after the military assault has been its allnaut support to Pakisi.in, both in 

fhk Chinese, durine 

this period have done everything possible to strengthen the military machine of 

f nS’"®’’ u P 0 is<^ aRamsi India. Reporting at the end. of 1971. The Mi- 
nisiry of Defence have clearly stated that Ihe development In the wake of Ihi, 

"••'on-l liberation have inlcrrupled the mote- 
ment to normalise relations with China, During Ihe conflict. 1hc^nc« 
to side with Ihe Pakislani military junta. TTiev opposed "he lif^rariTn 
Instead, they supported the raose of (errilorial inle^h of Pakistan Durino^.! 
«urse of Ihe conflict, there were militarv eonsuhafe^ ^ 

Wes. With 100.000 troops alreadv deployed 
patrol aetirit, from SepTmber. I»71 ?oVnuary W 2 l",” 

And other forms of (he Linked NeHnn« J. 7 ^funty Council 

:?xz:rzx " 

have shown renewed Interest in laramn and ^ BattBladcsh nnd they 
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PAKISTAN’S FIRST TOTAL WAR 


'^HE reverses suffered by Iinljftn Armed Forces at the hands of the Chinese 
^ were most damagiog and disastrous. There wore many in the world at 
that time who had begun to think that Indian Armed Forces were no longer 
the ^Greatest warrior force ever created’ of World War If. Instead, they had 
become grass armed forces whom any body could mow down. Soon aficr the 
end of hostilities against China, India suffered anotiicr major set back in the 
death of Pandit lawaharlal Nehru, the gbnt of a man whose stature had risen 
much above others In the world and who enjoyed absolute faith and confidence 
of the Indian people. Instead, the burden of national responsibility had fallen 
on LaJ Bahadur Shastri, who had yet to build up his status and stature and 
prove, if be could carry the nation to victory, if ever another military uggression 
came. 


RANN OF KUTCIh- Pakistan had been looking forward to such a sUua* 
tion in India and exploit the same to gjvc to her armed forces the taste of major 
victories which they had not known till that time and to justify the supply of 
military hardware from the United Stales of America and China, the new found 
friend and ally. Pakistan’s main objective was of course Kashmir. However, 
Pakistan preceded the major military action by what was claimed to be 'lalM- 
ratoiy* test and Grand Rehearsar in the Rann 6i Kutch in Gujarat. Laying claim 
to the entire Indian territory upto the 24th parallel Pakistan ^gun with probing 
and pin-pricks operations. Having gained some success. Pakistan ultimately 
committed a full infantry brigade, supported with the so-callcd unkillable pul- 
ton tanks and heav^ artillery. With this superiority in arms and armour and 
logistic advantages in her favour. Pakistan did succeed in ousting the Indian 
troops from some of the comparatively weakly held positions. Pakistan pro- 
jected these so-called reverses to the Indian troops as her major victories and 
I vindication of the claim that Pakistani armed forces were truly invincible and 
could stand a major trial of strength with India. Pakistani view point was 
shared by the top military brass in the Western countries, panlcularlv In the 
United States of America. 


K^HMIR AGAIN;- During the years and months that followed the cease- 
tue and the esUWishmcnt of the cease-fire line. Pakistan had resorted to everv 
conceivable means to keep alive the so-caJled problem of Kashmir. Pakistan 
had kept on prcsentuig to the outside world as the major irritant bedevil ine the 
relations between the two countries. Thousands indeed had been the cease-fire 
violations committed by the Pakistani armed forces and hundreds had been ex- 
remdy provocating anti-Indian speeches delivered by Pakistajil delegates at the 
United Nations and other international forums. The charges against India had 
ran^d from denying to the people of Kashmir their essential and inalienable 
i^t to self-determination, to actual genocide calculated to wipe out the entire 

of fodia. TOs Men so 

Pile the fact that the State of Jammu and Kashmir had gone throuah the most 

Vk Constituent Assembly wh^^h hid K 

become the Legislative Assembly, and which had duly radSthe ftiii ai!? 
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that ^he never Iiad before, Pakisian JauncheU her first TolaJ War against India 
. . • a war for the survival of Pakistan and unto the greater glory and greatness 
of Islam’. The war was to progress in two phases ... the guerrilla and positional. 
I'hc former was designed Co re*enact the Algerian type stru^le. 


THE GUERRILLA PHASE 


THk GUERRILLA FORCE . . . BUILD UP- For several years, Pakis> 
tan had been busy organising the tribesmen and others into a guerrilla force 
with the ultimate objective of i ad uc ting them across he cease-fire line, sedten 
the Indian resistance and then seize the State with regular armed forces action. 
Pakistan’s efforts in the direction were intensified many times over after the 
Communist aggression against India when the scene of 'Hindi-Chlni Bhai Bbai* 
shifted to that country. Besides, Chinese training facilities and directional capa- 
bilities also became availabte to Pakistan. The Headquarters of the force under 
training by the Chinese were located at Murrcc. By 1965, the strength of this 
force, named Gibraltar Forces* was estimated at 30,000 strong. Drawn from the 
regular Army, the Frontier Scouts. Mujahids and Razakars, the Gibralter Forces 
were divided into ten units. They were given such glamourous and intoncatiog 
names as Tarique*, ’Khilji’, *SaUudio\ 'Kasim*. Khslid*, Ghaznavi*. ^Murteza’. 
taza*, 'Babar*, ‘Nasral* and ’Sikandar*. These names were originally borne by 
men who had played outstanding role in Islamic history. The idea was to parade 
the names before the men under colours and the masses in general and raise 
their war morale. The effort was further augmented by three ordinances passed 
in quick succession. These ordinances made it obligatory on all employers m 
the country to relieve the Reservists for recall and ensure their reemployment 
and promotion on their return. These ordinances also provided for the recall 
of Air Force Reservists and the institution of Mujahid Force of 15,000 men 
and additional strength of 8,500 Razakars. It was in the second week of July. 
1965. that Presideiit Ayub Khan gave his pep talk to the ten commanders. 
This was followed by an address and final briefing to the 
of all the ten units, Stage appeared to be set for the launching of the guemua 
warfare of the much publicised and boasted Algerian type. 


OPERATION GUERRILLA:- It was after all the preliminaries were over 
that the so-called Algerian type struggle, upon which so 

launched on the fateful day of August 5. I96S. Begtnmi^ wUh ^ay jatcMs 
of the so-called guerrillas ... the self made, self 

saders in the holy name of Islam and the liberators of the Kash^ Mus^^j 
crossed all along the cease-fire line. Ultimately, wetSlas 

8.000. They fanned out into widely dispersed “ fg ap- 

force. 

AS per the information later made available ''’® and 

Forces of comparatively grater significance were the Salaudin r 
Ghaznavi Force. The Salaudin Force, comprising six compames. 
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tions and. In the name of the people of Kashmir, stage a re^llion, capture the 
radio station and the airfield and overthrow the Setnagar Government. The 
force however, suffered a grevious reverse. Wholly contrary to their expecta- 
tions’ the local population took up a hostile stand and frustrated their plan. 
Fufibcr. the force clashed with the local police. In utter desperation, it attack- 
ed and destroyed Bina Bridge* Elements of this force later pcDctralcd into four 
key suburbs of Srinagar. However, when they failed to get local co-operatjon, 
they resorted to loot, arson, plunder, murder and rape. In anger, they set fire 
to the congested BatamuUu locality. This marked the undoing of the entire 
force in the area. The other elements which spread into Ananiang, Achibal and 
Oaiigun areas; suffered the same fate at the hands of the local police and the 
people. The final encounter in the Khag forest, which this group had converted 
Into its stronghold, ultimately sealed its fate and U had no alternative to ircck- 
iog back to its point or origin. 


The Ghainavi Force, also comprising six companies, entered Jammu and 
Kolli with reinforcements constantly pouring in. Its strength ultimately grew to 
about two thousand strong. It operated in the Mendhat-Rajauri-Chingas-Jhangar 
areas, This force continued its activities despite initial reverses. By August 18, 
it was in virtual control of Budhil. It later fattned into Mohr. Arnas and Resui. 
Some of its elements also succeeded in penetrating as deep as Raiban. By about 
September 3. these elements had their base in Kulina and were operating in 
Dana and Pharwala. The force was very often supplied by air drops and their 
main droping stations were De La and Shakannarg. Ri^t through the shooting 
war, which later broke out, this force continued to dominate a wide region in 
western and south western Jammu. However, unable to stand against the on- 
slaugbtifig Indian armour, a vast majority of (he force retreated into Azad 
Kashmir. 

Comprising about four hundred men raised in Skardu and Baltisian, the 
task of the 'Taiique Force* was to strike towards Dras and Kargil. This force 
infiltrated through Gtdlavi, Marpo La and Kobal Gali. One ^ the groups head- 
ed for Zoji La and Sonaimarg. The force ultimately clashed with the Indian 
Security Forces near Summat Bridge on August 29. It suffered a grevious reverse 
and retreated back across the cease-fire line. The *Babar Force’, also some four 
btmdred strong, crossed the cease-fire line through Bhimbar and Pensa into 
Kalidhar. Its task was to fan out into Nausheera-Sunderban Area. By about 
August 12, k succeeded in establishing its camps in Narjeta and Ponampur. The 
force was ultimately engaged the Indian Security Forces and was completely 
disrupted . . . almost destroyed. The ’Khalid Force*, whose exact numerical 
strength could not be known, crossed through Razinagrd-Dar-Tutmari Gali. 
This Force also met its end at the hands of the Indian Security Forces. The 
remaining three Forces, whatever their numerical strength, proved of no con- 
sequence. 
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INDIAN COUNTER-ACTION 


P AKISTAN had claimed that the people of Jammu and Kashmir were io 
revolt against the Srinagar re^mc and had identified themselves comp]e> 
lely with the Mujahids and Razakars from Pakistan. However, basing them- 
selves entirely on the information given by the local Muslims and assured of 
their fullest participation, India moved into action to defend the freedom of 
the state which wu5 an integral part of the Indian Union. In the first instance, 
India employed the Security Forces to hunt, track and liquidolc the infiltrators. 
India, then moved to check furiher infiltrarion at the very source of their as- 
sembly and movement. For this pu^sc, India Celt compelled to block and oc- 
cupy all routes used by the infiltrators. In order to achieve this objective, India 
bad no alternative to crossing the cease-fire line info the so-called Azad Kash- 
mir. 


THE CROSSINGS:* Indian troops crossed the ccasc-flre line at three 
dlfiereai points and on three diflcrcnt dates. The first continent crossed in 
Kargil Sector on August 15. and occupied three Pakistani positions. The cap- 
ture of the posts was indeed a feat o( daring, endurance and locllcs. Entire 
fighting was at high altitudes, well above 13,000 ft. Indian troops had to scale 
four thousand feet of steep cliff, This immediately removed the threat to the 
Srinagar-Leh Line so menacingly posed by Pakistan. On August 24, the Indian 
forces crossed in Thitwal Sector and occupied two Pakistani posts . . , one of 
them being the strategically vital post of Pir Sahiba. On August 25, Indian 
troops crossed into UrI Sector and captured two posts located at the tnouo* 
tain tops, 8,000 to 9,000 feet high artd guarding the routes of the infiltrators. 
The next objective of the Indian troops emerged to be Uri-Poonch Bulge. This 
Bulge, covered an area of 150 square miles and connected Uri in the north and 
Poonch in the South, projecting towards the Indian side of the ccase*fire hoe. 
This was the main centre from where the Pakistani raiders Infiltrated into the 
valley and certain parts of Jammu, The distance from this bulge to Srinagar 
and other pans of the valley was the shortest. Berides, there were a number 
of Pakisuni posts, bases and supply depots located in the bulge. The UrUPoonch 
Road was twenty-five miles Jong. Out of this, sixteen miles fell in Pakistani 
occupied Kashir. Indian troops launched the operations without losing any 
time and without allowing any operational advantages to the enemy. ' 


. . capture of the posts, the Indian troops moved 

further « Kargil Sector. Ha|i Pir Pass emerged lo be the first major vict<^ 
to the Indian forces operating across the cease-fire line. Haji Pir Pass, at a 
hwght of 8,652 feet. tlw Un-Poonch loop. The distance from HajI Pk 
Pass to ^nch w« about 11 lutles. Out of this seven miles fell in Pakistani 
o«up^ Kashmir. The Pass was five miles south of the cease-firc Une as the crow 
fliw. However, it was c^iderably longer distance by tracks. The country was 

12,000 ft. About six mites north east ot the DacA wac rh* ^ 
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pearcd to be surprising and even intriguing in the beginoing. However, the cause 
was found out soon. Pakistanis, it appear^, had expected a frontal assault from 
the north along the old Uri-Poonch Road. They were completely surprised and 
virtually inunobilised when the Indian units moved cross-country over the dif- 
ficult mountainous terrain. Bedori, the dominating hill feature, was the hist to 
fall. Indian forces then moved to envelop the enemy defences facing Uri and 
folded (hem up. Another column raced ahead to Haji Pir Pass. Three hill fea- 
tures were captured. Then began the final 4,000 ft. ascent to the Pass, through 
the night, in rain and slush along Hyderabad Nullah. The assault party got to 
the shoulder of the Pass, rested briefly and then climbed up. It then rolled down 
on the enemy and stormed the Pass. Within twenty four hours, the entire ope- 
ration was completed. Indian tri-colour was planted on the Haji Pir Pass and 
the long standing ulcer was wiped out of existence. The exciting details of Haji 
Pir Pass operations shot into head lines in the Indian press and immediately 
served as major morale booster to the masses of the people. This, however, 
was not the case with (he other ma^or achievement of the Indian troops . . . 
(he building of the four mile tong road covering their route of march, within 
a record time of one dusk and dawn. The exciting details of this marvel of en- 
gineering skill, accomplished after defying and defeating hundreds of land 
mines, earlier laid by Pakistan, and some of the worst spells of Pakistani shel- 
ling, trickled across to the Indian people ortly slowly and in small bits. Not 
long ^ter the J a wans captured Haji Pir Pass, the Indian engineers carried the 
road through the Pass and later, further to Kahula and ultimately to Poonch. 


BATTLES OF SANJOl AND JAURA BRIDGE:- After the capture of 
Haji Pir Pass, Indian troops were committed to a number of other battles, 
remarkable, almost unique in (heir originality of conception and artistry of exe- 
cution. However, the most important of such battles were the battles of Sanjoi 
and Jaura Bridge in Tangdhar Sector. Sanjoi was a feature situated at a height 
of 7,500 ft. Lying in the northwest of Tangdhar in the Mir Bugina Bulge, east 
of Kishan Canga River, and almost overlooking the Indian positions, it occu- 
pied a place of vital strategical importance. Besides, the natural defensive ad- 
vantages provided by the mountain ranges, Pakistan had taken every other step 
to make u impregnable even to the extent of intensive mine laying and barbed 
wiring. However, despite the incredibly difficult terrain, and massive co^i^ 
(ration of the pick of the Pakistan I troops. Indian forces served a major shock 
to them by appearing like a boll from the blue. Indian forces first appeared in 
the Upper Sanjoi and captured the entire number of enemy posts. They men 
moved in the Lower Sanjoi and repealed the same process. It was during incir 
operations in this area that they captured the wnsauonal orfers to the i^tm- 
tors. These orders has been issued by Major Gewral Akhtar ^fissam 
the overall Commanders of Che Gibraltar Force, These orders apd other (tou 
meats, captured later, went a long way in revealing the real mmd o^r 
tional plan of the enemy and benefillcd very greatly the subsequent Indian opera 

tioos. 

Having consolidated their position in the Sanjoi area, Md 
ed all enemy counter attacks, the Indian forces later captured Mtmpur Md ^ra 
gali . totures situated at a height of 9,913 ft Remarkable f, 
was, it was followed by another achievement which Iwa ^e ewher y 

fireip. fiver This was the victory in the battle of Jaura Briage. ipis 

emerged as a classic instance of super action P^lrWycr was 

annals of mountain warfare. The Jaura Bridge on the Kishcnganga K 
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inaccessible from Ihe Indian side. Further, it was separated by high mountain 
ranges and had all the advantages of natural defences of the kind that human 
mind could ever have devised. To reach the feature was a mighty prom- 
lem . . a Gordiao Knot indeed. There appeared to be only one way and it 
seemed mad to think of ii . . . attacking the enemy positions after marching 
over the crest of Sambri ranges covered with thick forests for more than thirty 
miles. The ranges at several points soared as high as 12,000 to 13,000 ft. Fan- 
tastic, as it sounded to the outside world, the momentous decision was taken. 
The march was so timed that attacks on SAragall in the south and Jaura Bridge 
on the north, by two separate colmuns, could take place simultaneously. March- 
ing over a terrain, the like of which, perhaps, had not been experienced by any 
other fighting forces in the world, (he Jawans covered the distance over a nar- 
row ridge of 13,000 ft. high mountain in about four days and descended upon the 
horrified enemy at the bridge and Saragali. So great was the clement of sur- 
prise achieved by the Indian troops that the Pakistanis fled in panic, leaving 
behind their dead and almost entire stock of arms and ammunition. 


THE SHOOTING WAR. 

HE so-called * Algerian Style' guerrilU warfare, launclied by Pakistan, on 
^ which so much had been staked, failed mo«l miserably. It could not 
achieve Us ob|ectlvc of winning over even a fractioo of the local population 
and softening the Indian resistance. Had the authors and architects of the 
goenilJa war in Algeria been on the scene, they would have hung their heads 
in shame. Pakistan appeared to have no altemalivc to cither admitting defeat 
al that stage or run the graver risk of a shooing war against lndi& Id her utter 
and absolute desperation, Pakistan Cook the later deci^on. It was in pursuance 
o| this decision that Pakistan launched the hill scale military aggression against 
India. The operation code named 'Grand Salam* was begun a litde before the 
first light on the fateful day of September 1, 1965. Tlio first Mow feO on Kasb* 
mb in Cbamb^aorian Sector, Proudly proclabnli^ to the world, (he Pakistani 
President, declared: TakbCan had been under thi^ of a murdervos war. Ex- 
change of fire bad been goir^ on for months all along (be cease-fire line in 
Kasbinb. This has now assumed grimmer aspect Tlie annies of the two coun- 
tries have lasbed'. Reminiscent of Hitler's dcclaradoa on the eve of (he attack 
on Poland in World War D, as h was, the declaradoo, fortunalMy, did not go 
farther to predict lightening vktorfes. The operations later covert the entire 
frontier of West Pal^tan. 'East Pakistan* (which has sixKe emerged as an inde- 
pendent Republic of Bangla Dedi) was an integral part of Palustan. Hirough- 
out the period that the operations lasted, it remained pnzzUng and intriguing 
to the students of warfare, how this area remained free from military t^ratfons. 
This was particularly so because the area was known to be the most vuloer- 
^le in entire Pakistan and a counter-blow by India in the area would have 
immedi^ely denied to Pakistan nearly half of Its territory and majority of her 
popolation. It would also have denM to her the vital sea lanes and virtually 
starved her out in the matter of supplies of mifitary hardware from overseas. 

CRAMB-JAURIAN:- According to official version issued by (he Govern- 
ment of India, Pakistan first probed the Indian defences in the Cbamb-Jaurian 
sector. Having come to the conclusion that the Indian defences could be pierced 
punctured and penetrated, Pakistani heavy guns opened fire on the Indian dc^ 
leace positions at Burejal, near the village of C^amb. In a febting action 
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ihey also shelled the lodian battalion headquarters in J hangar area. They then 
launched an infantry attack on the Burejal position from Tabu village in 
Oujarat, across the international border near the injunction with the cease-fire 
hne. They suffered a reverse. Stung by this reverse, Pakistanis launched their 
second attack from the village, again across the international border and again 
suffered a reverse. In their third wave, the Pakistanis struck with two rea- 
oiepts of Patton tanks, supported by an infantry brigade. They pressed their 
furious attack across the international border over the cease-fire line from 
Bhtoibcr, in an arc running north lo Dewa. The objeciive of the thrust ap. 
peared to be lo seize Akhnoor, which commanded the strategic Chenab cross- 
ing and controlled the Indian line of communication in the Naushera-Rajaurl- 
Poonch Sector, Their next step appeared lo be a massive blow, possibly from 
Sialkot, aimed at the capture of Jammu and bottling up Ihe entire Indian Army 
in Jammu and Kashmir, including Ladakh. 

THE GRAfSDOISE DESIGN - Pakistani offensive in the Chamb-Jaurian 
sector of Jammu and Kashmir was not designed to be limited lo that area only, 
Intelligence reports later clearly revealed that Pakistan was fully prepared and 
concentrated on an all-out war to victorious decisions, Go the eve of her mas- 
sive onslaught in the Chamb-Jaurian Sector, Pakistan had massed one armour- 
ed and two infantry divisions in the Sialkoi-Pasrur Division. Pakistan had also 
massed an identical force of one armoured division and two infantry divisions in 
the Lahore sector. Pakistan appeared to have calculated that If her initial thrust 
in the Chamb-Jaurian sector succeeded to plan . . . reached Akhnoor and 
Jammu . . . India would be unable to relieve the siege of Kashmir. Pakistan 
will then be free to commence her much boasted and trumpted march to Delhi. 
Pakistan appeared to have two major offensives in view. The first, probably 
to be launched from Pasrur-Narowal, over Dcra Baba Nanak Bridge, across 
Ravi and aimed at striking Gurdaspur and (he vital road and rail centre of 
Pathankot. The second, which even the captured documents later corraborated. 
along Kasur-Khemkaran Axis. Pakistan appeared to have taken for granted 
the breakthrough in both the offensives. It appeared to be in the mind of the 
Pakistani top brass to exploit this breakthrough along three prongs ... to 
Harike, Taran Taran and Beas. Later, it appeared to be designed to envelop 
Amritsar and threaten a thrust down the Grand Trunk Road to Delhi. On paper 
at least, it appeared to be a grandoise design. 

INDIAN REACTIONS:- Pakistan appeared to have taken it for certain 
that her massive blow in the Chamb-Jaurian Sector, even if it failed to break 
the entire Indian military build up in Jammu and Kashmir, would completely 
unnerve the Oovemmenl at Delhi, would provoke immediate intervention of tUt 
United Nations and fresh round of talks would start without denying to her the 
miJHary gains that she might have made in the meantime. It came as a major 
shock to the Pakistani high ups when the desired and the expected did not 
happen. On the contrary, the Government of India declared its most resolute 
determination to arrest, contain and throw back the aggression from whence 
it had come. The momentous decision ... the most momentous after the davm 
of independence in 1947 . . . was taken and ground and air forces were com- 
mitt^ to battle. 

ASSAULT BLUNTED:- Realistic and practical as the Indian nulitaiy 
command was it admitted that Pakistani assault in the Chamb-Jaurian sector 
would make some initial gains. It would do so. not because of any enemy null- 
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tary superiority, but because of certain other operational advantages. Indian 
miliatry high command pointed out that. Pakistani line of communicatfon in the 
area was very short and the forces could be easily reinforced and supplied from 
the nearby bases of Sialkot and Kharran. As against this, India had a long and 
exposed line of communication and a thin strip of plain to defend. Military 
situation as it emerged, would not permit India to run the risk of moving heavy 
armour beyond Akhnoor. Indian military command, therefore, cautioned the 
people against nervousness, panic and loss of morale. With exemplary courage 
and coolness of mind, the Indian forces fell back In a scries of well plann^ 
withdrawals behind Chamb along the shallow Munawar Tawai River. Indian 
military command maintained ihe poise and posture of courage, even when 
Pakistani forces, wholly unmindful of the massive losses in men and armour, 
crossed the Manawar Tawai River and posed a threat to Akhnoor. However, 
this appeared to be the farthest limit to which Indian miliiary command could 
permit the Pakistani forces to advance. Whatever (he propaganda build up by 
Pakistan on her initial victories, the world soon came to know that these so- 
called victories were cryptic and at the cost of crippling losses in men and 
armour. Tn the battle, which lasted a mere ‘five days*. Pakistan lost over twenty- 
two pat ton tanks, several vehicles . , . and a large number of men, 


THE E^ALATION:- Immediately after the Pakistani military onslaught 
m the ChamlvJauriiin sector. India made it clear that she reserved the right to 
hjt back at a time and place and armed forces strength of her chosing. However 
Indta declared that the objective of the hit-back would not be to occupy and 
hold any part of Pakistani territory, but to draw into the field of battle as much 
of the Paktstani war machine as possible and to destroy her war-making poten- 
tcal- in pursuance of this decision. Indian troops, while still committed to do- 
fensive m the Chamb-Jaurian Sector, struck at the main West Pakistani fron- 
tiers. They struck from three points . . . Gurdaspur, Wagha-Amritsar and 
FcioMpore. Further north, the units of the Indian Army flung into the PaJds- 

l A^ reaction 

Pakistan was five minute broadcast by the 
^‘■aniic declaration |ust said: -Wc arc at war*. In order to^ rive 
SvfipJT * declaration, Pakistan immediately com- 

Ww lJl**' claimed to be a ^ Total 

Mar aniiut India . Worktng on a pre-set plan. Pakistani planes late on the 

of ***^*'* U 1 ^^^ P«ira-troopers near the f<^ard Indian bases 

of Pathankot, Adampur. Halwara and several other points in East Puniah 
They wre assigned the task of attacking the Indian air bas« inst^lions inri 

^ proved sh!b?d«k" subsequently dro^' 


frontier a?^gha.*TTK|^foII^”*i7^p wUh^nrhie'iSiSr 5“"'^*“”'' Pakistani 
Baba Nanak Bridge. Unable wholdnn^h. *<>''«''<:= across the Dera 

the bridge. By thdr thSSghlli^ and mh L.ion ?h W®" “P 

means of counter-offensive. This itself was a d^icd to themselves the 

because they could concentrate more wh!?* Indian troops 

full p^ure on Wagha Sector. Indlari trooK malnulning their 

.. .«o, -n,. „ oS."r£rtar:2 ,rp,."Sw;”s 
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Paktstani forc« concentrated in the area and prevent any faresh rcinforcctncnis 
reaching them. On the night of September 7. Indian troops moved across the 
Jammu-SiaJkoi Road to Ikhnal. The object of this move was to pin down the 
Pakistani IV Corps, including the 6th. Infantry Division, to draw it out in (he 
field of battle and inflict maximum punishment. The following day. (he Indian 
forces made another diversionary attack across the Rajasthan-Sind border at 
Cadra, The object of this was to pin down the Pakistani division located in 
the Karachi-Hyderabad region and prevent it. either from moving into the main 
battle or inidatmg any independent action. The major battles that later develop- 
ed were the battle of Cadra, the battle of Asal Uttar, battle of Philloraha. battle 
of Burki and battle of Dograi. 


BATTLE OF GADRA:« Situated in a sandy and trackless depress tern, 
Gadra was almost a bowl surrounded on three sides by sand dunes which over- 
looked the city. To (he north of the city was a flat plain which served as the 
only vehicular approach leading to (he city. A six miles sand truck, passing 
through a barren gorge, linked up (he Gadra Road Railway Station in Rajas- 
than with Gadra city. Gadra Road, 25 miles cast of Munabo, (he last Indian 
rail terminus on the Barmer-Hyderabad line, was evacuated in (he wake of rc« 
peated bombings and rocket attacks by (he Pakistanis. In (he city itself, the 
Pakistanis had deployed (wo companies of the Indus Rangers, a para military 
force, equipped with automatic weapons, high-scale transport system, mortars, 
machineguns, and up-to-date wireless communication system. In fact, their 
fighting value was that of an infantry battalion. Fierce fighting flared up when 
(he Indian forces crossed (he Pakistani border from Gadra Road at 3 A.M. on 
September $. The Indian forces made a two-pronged attack. One battalion, 
supported by tanks, marched swiftly across the plain from Gadra Road to- 
wards the city. Another infantry battalion cross^ the sand dunes surrounding 
the city. There was some resistance by the Pakistanis. However, they soon fell 
back from their positions, The follow-up attack by the Indian troops was so 
swift that (he enemy fled (he city by 11 a.m. on the same day. More reinforce- 
ments of Indian troops were rushed south of the city in two flanks. Tliesc two 
outflanking movements, supported by tanks and infantry, demoralised the 
Pakistani troops and their defences completely crumbled. They were forced to 
retreat further into their territory. In (his action, (he Pakistanis suffered heavy 
casualties and lost large quantity of ammunition, arms and wireless sets. The 
Indian troops continued their advance. The enemy again tried to give battle at 
Jessa-ke-Par. 12 miles from Gadra Cty. But the speed of Indian troops took 
them by surprise and foiled their attempt to launch another major counter- 
attack. One column of Indian troops then fanned out towards Skarby and 
Khokkarpur. Another column went up in the direction of Joribera village which 

0^ cease-fire India had a salient 

cf 150 square miles in the Pakistan territory. 

iiiA PULL ODTj. Khemkaran. the so-called point to open 

fl '? ’>rick houses. Il^wcrcd over 

the flat interlocked with canal distributories, overgrown with tall suear 

proxim^y ISO ft. wi* and To to three ft deep. It had rmWIdy 4d “tJ 
tvas mdeed a parfal obstacle negotiable only at Elected cr^ssTng plaX It wa' 
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in a horse sh« fashion around Khcmkaran area, both in Indian and Pakistani 
temiones. Inside Pakistan Ihc Nalla was canalised by means of 30 to 40 ft 
^ high bund running parallel to the international border. The bund offered an 
excellent observation post for the Indian territory. It had extensive defence 
works and It was designed lo act as the fir^t line of resistance, if ever the Pali- 
tan i forces had to be on the defensive. Behind the bund ran the Ichogil Canal, 
claimed to be the marvel of modern encinccring. There were e.xiensive pill boxesi 
gun emplacements, underground tank 'hidc> and ammunition dumps located in 
and around the canal. It was Indeed a formidable obstacle and was relied upon 
by Pakistan as the second and firjal line of defence. Approximately forty miles 
away was stationed the pride of PakiNtani Army ... the first Armoured Dbi. 
Sion , . . claimed to be the best equipped .tnd most highly trained. It had the 
advantages of the cover provided by the canopy of Changa Manga Forest. 


At dawn on September 6, Khemkaran woke up to the thunder of guns to 
find the Indian column advancing as a p.art of the general offensive in the 
Punjab. By about 11-30 a.m, the same day the force succeeded in securing all 
the initial objectives. The iillimaic. however, uas Robinala and Ichogil Canal. 
Things looked bright and the operations appeared to be proceeding according 
to plan. However, at ahoui 2-30 P.M.. the same day. Pakistan mounted a fierce 
counter offensive and forced the Indian troops to withdraw from one of the 
strongly held positions. Throughout the night of September Pakistan Corps 
artillery vomitted wrath by sustained and surprisingly accurate shelling. Under 
pressure of this shelling. tl>c «un rose on September 7. to see most of the Indian 
positions in a process of being encircled. The situation appeared to be grave and 
needed immediate reappraisal. Having realised the futility of holding on (o the 
positions rendered so untenable by enemv shelling, the Indian Command took 
the decision of a tactical withdrawal to the villages of A«<als. Uttar and Chima. 
Pakistan took it as a route of the Indian troops and a major viciop^ to her arms. 
Pakistan even boasted of havmg opened the road to Delhi. Pakistan continued 
her drum bcailne even when the’ Indian Military Command told that “Hanooa 
Delhi Door Ast** . . . .\hhi Delhi Door hah Delhi Is still far away. 

BAi ii>E OF ASSAL UTTAR:* The alternative positions taken up by the 
Indian troops were sited on both the main roads forking on to Khemkaran. They 
formed a continuous front of mutually supporting defended areas. Indian in- 
fantry was well dug in and Indian armour was excellently concealed in the 
fields of ripening cane and bajra. The new positions also offered several opera- 
tional advantages . . . including bait to the enemy lri>ops to move out of their 
prepared defences and fight in the open. Skilful floodins and mining of the area 
could also divert Pakistani armour to a more favourable killing ground. There 
was robust faith and confidence at all levels of the force that any further advance 
of Ihc Pakistani forces would be blunted and the punishment inflected on the 
advancing force would be imncecpiablc to them indeed, 

Pakistani offensive against the new Indian positions came in five succes- 
sive waves. As was later revealed by lire captured documents and personal 
diaries of the commanders, it was based on three pronged armoured thrust 
using Khemkaran as the spring board . . , One thrust was directed to seize Jne 
bridecs at Harike and Beas. the second to secure Jandiala Guru and the third 
alone the road to Bhikiwir>d-Amrit«ar. thus scuttling the rear areas w the 
Indian formations deployed alone the Khalra-Lahorc Axis and Grand yunk 
Road. TTte Pakistani assault came’ in five successive waves. The first four faded 
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to achieve anything significanc despite the fury of the assaults and the fearful 
losses of men and precious war material. The fifth and the Anal assualt. which 
put an end to all Pakistani advance in the sector, came on the morning of Septem- 
ber 10. Pakistanis showed their tank concentration in the area of Munwar. The 
objective was to lure the Indian armour away from the prepared positions and 
then pounce upon it. Indians did not react the way Pakistanis expected. Pakis- 
tanis then launched a combat group along the main road against one of the defend- 
ed localities. Indian forces succeeded in foiling the attack before the enemy 
infantry could close on the Indian mine field and clear the way by artillery action. 
Further, the enemy left flank was bogged by cutting nullah. Once this was done, 
Indian armour jumped to the kill. The firing order was reduced to a single word 
*Maro.' The unwavering line of Indian Infantry also got its bag at close ranges 
with 106 mm recoilles guns and grenades. 

BATTLE PHILLORAH. — The battle of Phillorah io the Kasur Sector opened 
on September 8. and continued for fourteen grim days. Ultimately, itemerged to 
be the biggest and the most savage tank battle ever fought anywhere in the world. 
Pakistanis had hoped that there would be frontal assault on Sialkoi. They were 
both surprised and disappointed when this assault did not come up, Indian 
troops first assaulted and took two villages.. . Cbarwa and Maharajkc. They 
moved to Phillorah. south east ofSialkot. Units of the Pakistani 6th. Armoured 
Division moved up from Badlanc, Pasrur and Phillorah to counter attack. . . 
Pakistanis committed six to seven regiments of armour. Patton M-47 and Patton 
M-48 tanks destroyers, Shermans and ChalTcs. The initial Indian armoured 
advance outran the lorried infantry brigade, bumping ovei rough tracks and open 
country on wheels. It was consequently subjected to flank attack that caused 
some damage. The tactical lessons of this encounter were fully absorbed and 
more steady advance was resumed. 


On the first day. 20 Pakistani tanks were destroyed. India lost ten. There 
was relative full over the next two days, though a few more enemy tanks were 
destroyed. On the night of September 10, Indian armoured foimations again 
moved forward towards Phillorah from protective infantry bed set up around the 
base. According to the official accounts, later made available, skilfully deployed 
and mutually supporting, Indian tank columns executed a flanking movement 
which seperated the enemy armour from his infantry by deft maneuver Having 
thus broken up the enemy force into seperate segments, and having forced him to 
close m his tanks. Indian forces moved to anihilate them piecemeal with tactical 
superb gunnery. As many as sixty six enemy tanks were destroyed 
Indisns were only six. The Pakistani armour 
^fwdmg Philloraph was snashed by early aHernoon and a little later units of 
Indtan infantry stormed through the Pakistani defences and took over ih" oU 

This was on a^ourof 

I® regroup their disorganised armour. However even 
during this period Pakistanis lost another twenty tanks Indian armftMr 
swung west towards OiatwiDd on the Sialkot-Pemr »•»— v armour then 
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a bid to get around Sucheigarh. However, the Indian infantry stood firm and 
repulsed ihe attacks. Pakistanis tried desperately to regian control of the Sialkot- 
Pasrur railuay but failed and this situation continued till the cease-fire. 

CAPTLRE OF BURK!.— The Indian operating forces had made a big salient 
several miles deep into Pakistan. The deepest, however, was in (he direction of 
Burk I on the Khaira axlx. Here the Indian troops were seven miles deep, almost 
overlooking the suburbs of Lahore. It was at Burki that one of the epic battles 
of the entire conflict was fought and the most telling blow inflicted on the enemy 
Had It not been for the blowing up of the Ichogll canal bridge by the enemy, the fate 
of Lahore and the course of I ndo- Pakistani conflict would have been entirely 
different. In view of the vital strategic importance. Pakistanis had taken every 
possible care to build impregnable and impenetrable defences The defences in 
Burki, and along the Ichogll Canal, were based on concrete pill boxes which could 
bring down heavy and accurate fire on any line of approach, Even artillery 
bombardment and tank fire could have no cfTcci against these concentrated 
entrenchments OperaiioD Burki started at 5-30 a.m. on September, 6. The first 
Pakistani position to be captured was Hadurla. The next was Nurpur and Anally 
came Burka Kalao. Brahmoabad and Burka Khurd. All that remained then was 
Burki- In view- of the formidable defences, aitack on Burki by day was not con- 
sidered wise, sagacious or gainful. Instead, it was decided to launch the attack 
by night. The use of tanks in the assaulting role was the most unorthodox deci- 
sion taken. The aitack on Burki was planned in two phases. In the first phase, 
the objective was Burki and the second was Ichogll Canal and the bridge head on 
the canal. Both these phases were to be supported by the whole of Divisional 
artillery. The Battle of Burki was fought under most intense hall of enemy Are, 
This included anti-tank guided missiles. It was indeed a cold steelgrenade and 
rifle fire fight dominated by ripping with bayonets lobing of grenades and heroic 
abandon. Enemy fire splashed angrily and everywhere. . .It was indeed a 
night of thunderous, bitter, brawling attacks against well entrenched enemy pill 
boxes and positions. Each bunker and each pill box had to be taken one by one 
under murderous mortar, artillery and automatic fire. However, despite all 
that Indian troops came upto either side of the bridge. Having held the area, 
they commenced firing on the bridge. They even kept a company ready to push 
forward. The grit and determination displayed by Ihe officers and men of the 
Tank Corps emerged to be something fantastic. Unfortunately, at this stage the 
enemy got extremely panicky and decided to destroy the bridge. In a very 
big bang that could be heard for miles around, Pakisianb destroyed the only 
link that Indian troops had on their side of the road with the road on the other 
side. How'ever, the Indian troops stood victorious in the epic battle of Burki. 

BATTLE OF DOGRAI.— The Battle of Dograi was the last and also one of 
grimmest battles before the cease fire. Situated on the Ichogil canal on the main 
Grand Trunk Road Axis, Dograi was a major Pakistani stronghold. The town 
was fortified by well sited concrete piU boxes and bunkers and was defended by 
a strong force of armour and infantry. Operation Dograi, which has since come to 
be recognised as a classic instance of outstanding leadership, sound planning and 
undaunted courage and toughness of the Indian officers and Jawans, began on 
September 21. Carrying out the operation in the face of most intense 
shelling and machine gun firing and over (he minefield in the pitch dark night, me 
Indian troops reached Dograi at 3-30 p.m. the next day. Here, the enemy attacked 
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wkh mfaniry and tanks but sulTered a reverse. The same was the case with the 
counter oftensive wich whatever man power and war material was left that 
Pakistan launched again. By the time the cease fire came into effect at 3-30 on 
September, 23 the historic Battle of Dograi stood resoundingly won. 


AIR ACTIONS 


A t the ou tb r ea k of 1 he host i ] it ies. Pa k istan had a s i ngle i y pe of world's mos t ver- 
satile multipurpose fighter-bombersand very large number of operational ex- 
tensivennd bases which could permit wideandvariable dispersal. It also had 
very po'vorlul radar network supported by a vast communication system interlinking 
the entire chain of air bases. Thexc radn r eyes covered the whole of West Pakistan 
and could scan all the forward Indian bases through a series of pear shaped lobes 
swelling outwards and upwards from stem at an angle, the space below' the lower 
contour being blind. Apart and aside of this. Pakisian had n number of small 
radar stations located near the border. They were equipped w ith smaller scan- 
ing pears «nd could thus fill some of the blind spots Ixlwcen the cluster of large 
pears. This provided n low level surveillance gird and also constituted an early 
warning system. As against this, Indian Air P'orcc liari a multiplicity of the air- 
craft type, each with its peculiar maintenance aimament and servicing require- 
ments. The Indian aircraft were neither of the latest type, nor of the same 
lethal capabilities as of the Pakistani Air Force. Indian radar network was also 
not of the same capabilities. However, despite all these limitations and handicaps, 
the Indian Air Force was able to meet all the demands made on it and acquit 
itself most magnificently in all the roles. 


Indian Air Force planes took to the skies in response to the SOS from the 
thin hne of defenders in the Chamb Jauriaa sector in Jammu and Kashmir. Within 
minutes of the word of command, twenty-eight fighters in sections of four each, 
took off from their bases, with full complement of arnwmeni load. In their very 
first strike, comprising seven missions they knocked out fourteen tanks and 
destroyed a number of heavy vehicles. Within the next two days the Indian 
p an« were the masters of the skies in the region and they retained this mastry 
till the close of the conflict. The next phase of the intervention of the Indian 
i! when the Indian troops marched across the international border 

into West Pakistan- This task assigned to the Indian fliers in this phase was to 
support the ground troops as well as lo disrupt the enemy logistics Indian 

the understanding and employment of air power to the maximum good and n 

en«my However, the n,<«tdev^l^«.ijg 

earned om ou the radar iuatala.ioua i„ Dabora iu Sind, juT acrosa KutT 
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Lh" “p '"OS' PO'^erful in the entire 

ladcwPakistam sub-comment and. perhaps, in the whole of South. East Asia 

Inhe 'U disrupting the entire working system 

ot the air t>ase. In offensive fighter sweeps also, the performance of the Indian 
fliers was most remarkable and extremely impressive. They succeeded to a be" 

Formn,"rH'"!.’" '="^''"8 <>“■ lt«vy motorised tMnspor, and 

fhtTr. r The most remarkable thing of the entire air wat was 

Inrh ? '*'* *''‘*‘*" “"d *•*« ''iciorious dog fights at 

such low altitudes as mere I. 500 feet, and in one of the sectors, as low as tree- 


NAVAL ACTIONS 


W HATEVER the standard of performance by the Pakistani Ground 
and Air Forces, the performance of the Pakistani Nevy was the poorest 
of all. This was despite the fact that Pakistani Navy enjoyed the crucial 
advantage of the ocean-going conventional submarine. On the conclusion of the 
conflict, the Indian Naval authorities admitted that throughout the period of the 
conflict, there was no engagement between the Pakistani and Indian Naval 
lormauons, They, however, admitted that Pakistani submarine ‘Ghaai’ was 
prowling in Bombay waters, twelve miles from (he base. They also admitted that 
contact was made with the submarine three times. While the first contact was 
considered unlikely, the Paksltani intruder was definitely contacted twice by 
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INS KUTHAR. The contact was held for one and half hours on the first occasion 
and for two hours on the second. The Pakistani undersea vessel was subjected 
to a number of attacks. The weapons of attack being extremely lethal it was 
considered quite on cards that the submarine was damaged pretty badly and must 
have romped back home. 

The facts of performance by the Indian naval authorities, and fully corro- 
borated by impartial observers throughout the world, were that immediately 
after the accidental and wholly ineffective bombardment of Dwakra and Okha 
ports by a Pakistani Naval vessel Indian Naval destroyers moved out to patrol 
the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal. When committed to this operation, the 
units of the Indian Navy successfully kepi the Arabian Sea clear of the enemy 
vessels, safeguarding, not only Indian merchant shipping, but checking every 
merchant ship which sailed into Ihe Indian ports All vessels approaching the 
Indian coast were accosted twelve miles off Ihe shore. Only when their identities 
were established, they were permitted to proceed. After offensive sweeps, both 
in the Arabian Sea and (he Bay of Bengal extending 150 miles on either side, 
ships of the Indian Navy patrolled over 4,000 miles of the ocean, in an attempt to 
seek out the enemy which dtd not seem to be in a mood lo come within range of 
the Indian ships. Apart and aside of (his, Indian Naval aircraft operated in 
complementary role to the Indian Air Force. They also supported naval tactical 
sweeps in the tactical role giving both air cover and anti- sweep strike capability. 
They operated seawards from Cape Comorin to the borders of West Pakistan. 
They took over the air defence of the maritime posts of Bombay, Goa and Cochin 
and worked in close support of the sea defence operations. 


THE CEASE FIRE : Right from (he start of the hostilities, the UN Seeu. 
rliy Council took a very serious view of the situation. On September, 2, (he 
UN Secretary General appealed both to India and Pakistan for an immediate 
cease fire. The following day. he presented to the Security Council members his 
long awaited Report on Kashmir. In this Report, he clearly admitted his inability 
to elicit any assurance from Pakistan that she would respect cease fire and the 
Cease Fire Lirte in Kashmir. On September 4 the Security Council met under the 
shadow of a “wider war in Asia** and called for an immediate cease fire in Kashmir. 
It urged both India and Pakistan (o respect (he cease fire line in the territory and 
to have all armed forces personnel of each country to be withdrawn to its own side 
of the Cease Fire Line. It abo urged upon both the Governments lo co-operate 
with the UN Military Observers Team, and asked the Secretary General to report 
on the implementation of the Resolution by India and Pakistan within three days. 
On September. 7, the Security Council met once again, and passed another Reso- 
^tion mking a very serious note of the developments and further deterioration in 
Kashmir situation. It requested the Secreury General to exert every possible 
measures to strengthen the UN MUilary Observers Group. The Coundl once 
again called upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to cease hoslUities 

»''lidr.w aU their armed personnel to theToskions 
?esoIuHo^^‘^v,» ^ of the said and (Ire oarUor 

I^e^idlnt “> Rawalpindi for personal talks with 

s'ss- 
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Dc\hl The Security CouncU mci once again on September 14. However, it 
was in its momentous meeting or September, 20. that it passed a unanimous r«o- 
luiion. The resolution (a) Demanding Cease-fire at the moment and a subsequent 
withdrawal of all armed personnel back to the positions held by them before August. 
5. IH$. (b) Requesting Secretary General to provide the necessary assistance to 
the supervision of the cease fire and withdrawal of all armed personnel, (c) Calling 
on all other States to refrain from any action which might aggravate the situation in 
the area, (d) Deciding to consider as soon as operative. Paragraph one of the Council 
Resolution 210 of September 6, had been implemented, what steps could be taken to 
assist towards a settlement of the political problem underlying the conflict and in the 
meantime called on the two governments to utilise all peaceful means, including those 
listed in Article 33 of the Charter to this end. (e) Requesting the Secretary General 
to exert every possible effort to give effect to this Resolution, to seek a peaceful 
solution and report to the Security Council. 

Throughout the period of conflict. India was ready and favourable to cease 
fire. However, India wanted a categorical assurance that Pakistan would with- 
draw from Chamb-Jaurian and, also pull out its infiltrators from other parts of 
Jammu and Kashmir. India also wanted a categorical assistance that Pakistan 
would not repeat the process, and that India would not be dragged from ceasefire 
to cease-fire. As against this. Pakistan had raised objections and created obstacles 
at every step and at every stage. Even at this stage. Pakistan made her acceptance 
of the resolution conditional. Conveying the conditional acceptance, the Pakis- 
tani President declared : "The UN Security Council has been told that the resolu- 
tion of September, 20, was inadequate aud unsatlsfaclory. However, Pakistan had 
accepted if and fighting will cease w.e.f. 3 a.n. on 23 September. From that time 
onwards, Pakistani forces will not fire on the Indian forces unless fired upon. How- 
ever, Pakistan, will keep her forces in the attack batlle positions in tbc areas that 
they had occupied." This contention of Pakistan was accepted and Indian 
and Pakistani forces remained in their battle attack positions even when the cease 
fire became efiective at the specified moment. It was from these attack positions 
that the withdrawal of the armed forces was later carried out in such phase in such 
quantum and at such intervals as was mutually agreed upon by the respective 
Field Commanders. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

N either in the guerrilla, nor in the shooting war phase India had made the 
beginning. First steps had been taken, and first shots had been fired by 
Pakistan. India had moved her Security Forces and later her regular 
Armed Forces only when attacked- Further, Pakistan had presented the con- 
flict to the world as 'life and death struggle of the largest Islamic State in the worldt^ 
As such, she had committed to the field of battle, her entire Army (less one infantry 
division, which was stationed in East Pakistan ) her entire Reserves, entire Para- 
military formations, her entire Air Force and her entire Navy- Pakistan had also 
held out to her own people at home and her friends and allies abroad, the promises 
of spectacular victories. This was not the case with India. Prior to the movement 
of her Armed Forces, India made it very clear to the people at home, and those 
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interested abroad that, it was never, and it would never be the intention of India, 
to occupy or hold any Pakistani territory. However on the eve of the cease-fire, 
India was in occupation of nearly seven hundred square miles of Pakistani 
territory. Apart from the Kargil-posts. Indian forces were occupying 20 miles 
of Pakisuni territory in the Tithwal Sector, 140 square miles in the Lahore* 
Kasur area and about 150 square miles across the Rajasthan border in Sind. 
As against this, Pakistani Army was holding about 190 square miles in the 
Chamb-Jaurian Sector and some 20 square miles across the Punjab border and 
Khemkaran near Feroiepore Pakisuni Army elements had also infilterated into 
some isolated posts in Rajasthan, particularly on the eve of the cease-fire. How- 
ever, Pakistani claims to having occupied some 1,600 square miles of Indian 
territory in Rajasthan were declared a fantastic lie. and a desperate bid to cover 
her colossal failure in the general campaign. In the matter of military hard- 
ware, Pakisun had entered the conflict relying mainly on her artillery and 
armour particularly, the so called invincible Patton Tanks and superheavy 8 inch 
guns, with a range of 25,000 yards. In the air. she had the world's most 
versatile and lethal capability aircraft. And it is in the matter of these 
'ultimate dread weapons', that Pakistan suffered the most. In a mere twenty- 
two days, PakisUn lost, as many as 471 tanks. As against this, the Indian losses 
were just 123 tanks. In the air, Pakisun had entered the conflict with 104-F-86 
Sabre Jets, 12 G- 104. 24 B-27 bombers. The Pakistani losses in the air were 73 
aircraft. As against his, India lost only 35 planes. 
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CHAPTER 1 5 


PAKISTAN’S 

SECOND TOTAL 

WAR 

THE STRANGEST WAR IN HISTORY 


E very succeeding war is bistory bas been difTercot in tbe origloality of con- 
ception and the artistry of exoculion from tbe one preceding. The reason 
of this has been that victory scored or defeat suffered oa the Aeld of battle 
bas led to renewed thinking oa the sources, causes and consequences of Che war 
waged, won or lost, and to use the objective lessons drawn to wage the next war 
more successfully. In a way and to an extent, therefore, every war in history has 
been strange. ^ 


In our tines, the credit of the strangest war in history was first granted to tbe 
conflict 10 Vietnam. An effort was later made to shift tUs honour to the six-day 
war launched by Israel against the United Arab Republic. The effort did not 
succeed, decile the unprecedented surprise, speed, mobility, strike and fire power 
m Che Israeli onslaught and the lerrilorial gains made within this incredibly short 
period. However, world opinion today is almost unanimous that tbe fourleen-dav 

liberation of tbe seventy.flve Billion people of Banela 
D«h hu been (he s(rM,g«t w.r ia hisiory to4.«. It has been L> 5 Its sources 
Ssi '"Bseqnences, not only to the belligerenu in tbe conBict. bn 

'I- J ^ M»*ni «<l intensity of the coming wars A war 

which did not originate in tbe traditional manner, a war wbicb did not develon and 
progress in the tr.ditiooaj mmmer. a war which imerg^ ^ £ the most 
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THE BACKGROUND 


T he sources of all wars aod causes of victory or defeat od Ibe field of battle 
have always been present ia the body politic of the warring nations. The 
art of successful war has always been the optimum utilisation of the factors 
favourable and reduction and ultimate elimioatioa of the faclors unfavourable. It 
is this process which has always enabled tbe warring nations to use every escalation 
to their own respective advantage. The so-called 'Second Total War* launched by 
Pakistan stands out in bistory as a singular instance of the reverse process in the 
husbanding and handling of all elemeats of successful warfare and making defeat, 
complete and absolute, a certain outcome. An impartial study of the followine 
will prove the contention. ^ 


SICK BIRTH Religious movements in history have, undoubtedly, played 
a vital role in providing ideological and motivational integration to the people of 
averse origin, have strengthened their national base and have given lo them a 
different kind of war morale. However, religious movements have seldom 
attempted and never succeeded in providing to the people the entire concept of 
nationhood . . . they have never succeeded in demolishing the international 
barriers and creating a super nation. History of Islam and Christianity stand out 
as monumental examples to this effect. ' 

conclusion that ihe Indian 
V ‘her 'inguistic. culturaland cthnicnejalionsandcontradiclions. 
’**“'’ * '''' fcsicns. were a nation in (heir own right and 

out «r7h'''; !?• ^ * homeland of ihefr own. 

,k ^ ^ ^ " territory. It would also be too late now to moot and 

and compuhions Which later led the All India Muslim Uague to 
accept the new homeland which did not include all the erstwhile Muslinfs And 

Suabi ol? whichihrnew homdLnd ws^ 

StrenS'^n'd vUaUtT'f'ha'd in 'he inlti™ 

territory which^as^hi^t'^MlthiM'onL'IS^ Pakistan covered a 

however, could still provWe n^Twer for ‘®-r Pakistan, 

^er, Pakistan did not have the industrial b«e”^l fcS*tWs machine. How- 
the most limited conflict. The onlv a]t«mfliiv« machine even for 

eternal sources and resources L *** “> 
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hardware. However, flushed with ihc success achieved. Pakisian forgot that 
no people in history had survived by total reliance on external sources and re* 
sources and she could not defy and defeat history. Taking no steps to build up 
her own self-generating industrial base. Pakistan ultimately lost all freedom of 
action and manoeuvre, so vital to successful warfare. Pakistan refused to draw 
objective lessons from the object ions raised by the United States of America 
against the use of military hardware supplied by her in the war against India in 
1965 and the subsequent embargo placed on the supply of military hardware, 
both to Pakistan and to India. 


PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION Pakisian, when born, was further 
broken up in two wings, each seperaled from the other by one thousand land 
miles of Indian intervening territory and three thousand sea miles around the 
highly vulnerable sea coast. This was a transport, communications, internal 
integration and mobilisational hazard even under conditions of absolute peace. 
Under conditions of war with India, there could not be greater limitation to 
effective offen si ve/defen civc co-ordinated operations than the very physical con- 
hguraiion of the country. The only course open to Pakistan under the cir- 
cumstances was to have near independent two sphere, balanced, all purposes armed 
forces, capable of initiating and conducting zonal defensive/olTensive operations. 
They should have been backed by strong central reserve and central co-ordinating 
authority to give a single direction to war. Such a development would Iwve 
inspired greater confidence of the people, given to the armed forces capabilities 
of conducting two front operations and siiU retain ihe capabilities of secondary 
diversionary operations- Such a development would have compelled India to 
disperse her forces on two widely seperaled fronts committed to extensive logistic 
support and internal security usks. It could have »hus provided scope for re- 
gional superiority and ultimately overall military superiority against India. Un- 
fortunately. Pakistan chose to have a centralised defence structure based almost 
wholly in the Western Wing. With immediate effect, the Eastern Wmg. tradi- 
tionally soft and vulnerable, was converted into a wholly indefensible regiom 
Indian armed forces could overrun the entire region without much elTort and 
without allowing time for the military forces to arrive from the Weslern wmg 
in strength. Indian Armed Forces also had the added advantage of concentrating 
against the Western Wing and thus defeating Pakistan decisively, 

ARMED FORCES STRUCTURE At the time of birth. Pakistani armed 
forces were almost wholly drawn from the Western Wing. 

Punjab. Despite the fact that they were granted the honour to carry the flag 
of their country, they were not national in theu' colour and 
dialely. Pakistan could not have changed the manpower ; 

under the armed forces expansion programmes. Pakistan should have conce t 
rated on the unpresenied areas, particularly m the Ea^ern W.ng. 

Pakistan continued to concentrate on the Western W.ng. ""X na1 

feelings of -neglected and inferior humanity Paktsun 

military dangers’ gripping the minds of the people in the 
continued to concentrate on the Weslern Wmg. even *hen voices o >sw 
armed forces being foreign, occupational and hostile to ‘h* ambition Hh P P 
began to be raised in the Eastern W.ng. Pakistan ,he 

mwtal folly of imposing four and a half divisions of ‘hese arm 
Eastern Wing al a time, when the entire mass of ihcpeople in I g 
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revolt against the so*cal!ed central authority, and had declared their determination 
to emerge as a free and independent nation in their own right. In (he absence of 
local participation in the defence effort, this deployment was a serious drain on 
the total strength of the armed forces. They were almost a military waste and to 
that extent had rendered even (he Western Wing vulnerable (o Indian attacks. 

MIUTARY GOVERNMENT Pakistan, when born, was declared an 
Islamic Republic and irrevocably wedded to Islamic concept of democracy. How- 
ever, it became the misfortune to Pakistan to fall into (he hands of successive 
military governments of absolute dictatorship type. They were hostile to the 
democratic ambitions and aspiratiorts of the people . . . even of the Islamic type. 
They pinned their hopes of survival on military adventurism against India. The 
*‘Gaided Democracy** concept initiated and elaborated under Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan was neither Islamic nor democratic. Clearly it was a bid to fool and 
hoodwink the people and hnd some hirelings and stooges for the military dic- 
tatorship. It could not be saved even by the diversionary war against India in 
196S. The general elections under General Yahya Khan, (he very first to be 
held in the entire history of Pakistan, did have all the appearances of a major 
advance towards democratic set up in the country. However, even behind this 
move was alive and assertive (Ke unbridled desire of the military dictatorship to 
continue in power. The military dicUtorship had taken it for granted (hat, under (he 
limited and severely circumcised freedom of association, organisation, movement 
and speech, no political party would be able to make any headway. There would 
be some splinter groups, which (he miliiary dictatorship would be able to play one 
against the other, ultimately reject all as unfit to give democratic government to 
the country and still continue in power. Alternatively, the military dictatorship 
had in view the use of brute force lo negalive the electoral results and divert the 
attention of the masses of people by parading before them the immediacy of 
military threats from India. The course of events after the general elections 
clearly brought out the truth. Miliiary dictatorship fiouted (he electorial results 
resorted to brute force to crush the mass upheaval and moved to commit the 
country to a diversionary war against India. Unfortunately it was too late. 
Irrepairable damage had. in the meantime, been done lo the national fabric of 
Pakistan- The Eastern Wing was almost lost to the military dictatorship and it 
was not very close to the people oven in the Western Wing. So completely iso- 
^ted from the people, as the Pakistani Armed Forces were, they just could not 
fight the total war against India which the military dictatorship had prepared to 
launch. Only fools could imagine that Pakistani armed forces, whatever (heir 
real or imaginary operational brilliance, would have any hope of any victory 
Of even mere survival, in an armed conflict with India. ^ 

ANTI-INDIAN PHOBIA i^EfTective from the very hour of birth. Pakistan 
had awepted continued and ever mounting hostility against India as its verv 

Jhwfore, become customary and habitual with Pakistan 
to hold India responsible for its ailments and seek to escalate cverv irriiant 
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in Pakistan that, their address and approach was more helpful to India than (o 
their own country. The three distinct advantages that India had under the cir- 
cumstances. were, (a) Masses of Indian people, saturated in the oalionalist thonght, 
had never approved the fact of partition, nor bad their wounds, inflicted in the wake 
of partition, ceased to bleed and pain. Holding the leaders of Pakistan responsible 
for the painful and agonisaing fact of partition, they were never in low morale 
when it came to combating Pakistani hostility. The same fact permeated the body 
of the armed forces, (b) Indian industrial base, even in the Initial stages, was 
viable. The persistant and ever mounting hostility of Pakistan provided further 
urgencies for expansion and rapid build up. Ou account of the wbole-beaHed parti- 
cipation of the people, the results were truly impressive, even for the militarily ad- 
vanced countries of the world, including the United Stales of America and I be Soviet 
Union. It was on account of these incentives that India was, by and large, self 
sufficient in the matter of defence stores and equipment and bad her own freedom 
of action and manouvre. Committed against Pakistan, there could be no questioa 
of defeat on the field of battle, (c) The process of living on hostility against India, 
and not providing for the democratic ambitions of the people, the military dictator- 
ship in Pakistan had alienated large sections of their own people and bad driven 
Iheoi to seek covert or overt Indian help in their struggle for survival. This, not only 
provided Indian presence right in the midst of the policy makers of Pakistan but also 
endangered most seriously Ibe safety and security of their war planes. When 
General Yabya Khan, in his most misplaced arrogance and obstinacy, declared tbe 
total war against India, the Eastern Wing was almost lost to him and his forces in 
the West were not in a position to conduct even defensive operations against lodian 
armed forces. 

THE GREATER WAR THREAT Pakistan was fortunate to have some 
military friends. But they were military friends and not military allies. Suppliers 
of military hardware though, they were not committed to physical participation 
from (he side of Pakistan, in the event of a conflict with India, ^kistan had 
the bitter experience in (he first total war that was launched against India in 1965. 
Throughout the conflict Pakistan was alone. However, despite this bitter ex- 
perience, Pakistart continued to hold the threats of greater war. meaning thereby 
that there would be other countries participating from her side in the event of war. 
The objective of threats was only to cow down India to accept a dictated peace. 
On several occassions, General Yabya Khan threatened that, if India siezed any part 
of the Pakistani territory, he will reuliate by a total war and he would not be 
alone In the war. General Yahya Khan, while declaring his so-called ‘total war 
even went to the extent of saying that ‘our friends will move.* Unfortunately, 
the entire concept had a reverse effect. In order to safeguard (he national in- 
terests in the event of (he Pakistani threat materialising. India moved to find 
friends and allies and scored a major victory by signing a Treaty of Friendship 
and co-operation with the Soviet Union. With immediate effect, the Ir^iy 
reduced to naught whatever chances, the General thought, there were for a victory 
against India. The Treaty also emerged as a major deterrent to other powers 
moving Into the conflict, if at all they had even a remote thought of doing so. 
As a realist and practical man. the General should have abandoned me ^ 
war But he still went to war and fooled himself and the people of hes coun^ 
by asserting that ‘our friends will move.* No friends moved, 
forces stood, suffered and bled alone, witnessing (he grim tragedy of the demise 
of Pakistan as it was born and as it was fighting to live. 
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THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES 


ELECTORAL RESULTS The immediate cause of ihc war which was lo 
undo the very concept of Pakistan, as it had existed for twenty-five years* was 
provided by the decision of Genera] Yahya Khan, and his camp followers, to 
negative electorial results and keep themselves entrenched in power, in utter and 
absolete confrontation with the masses of the people. The decision was not 
acceptable lo the political parties, either in the East or in the West. The Awami 
League had swept the polls and was in a position to form the Central Government 
as well the Provincial Government in the East. The Awami League look the 
decision of the military dictatorship as a regular war on the fundamental rights 
of the people and declared its iron deierminaiion to fight to the finish. 


USE OF FORCE Whatever the declarations for mass consumption, the 
military dictatorship had decided to use force to keep the people under its heels 
as before. The leaders of the political parties in the West were not in open 
hostility. The main area of military operations was, therefore, the Eastern Wing. 
Things, as they stood, the Eastern Wing had been rather thinly held in the 
military way. The first problems before the military dictatorship, therefore, was 
to gain lime to transport the necesury military forces. This was done by the 
repeated postponements of the meetings of National and Provincial Assemblies. 
The ‘'finale" of the effort was given by the fateful talks which open^ in Dacca. 
However, when the necessary military forces were available, the talks were 
broken off and regular war on the people of the region was declared. 

With immediate elTcct the Bengali elements in the Pakistani armed forces, and 
para military forces, deployed in the region, were disarmed and locked up in con- 
centration camps. A reign of terror, the like of which the history of mankind had 
not witnessed earlier, was let lose on the unarmed civilian population, and 
they were left with no option to either die or take up arms and fight back for 
survival. The people of the region had been known for their revolutionary 
activities and daring guerrilla actions. With immediate elTeci, with the touch 
of a magic wand, as if, the entire region was transformed into a huge theatre of 
operations. Never before In the entire history of mankind, armed forces had 
been <^mmitted to such massive barbarous and merciless killing, rape and arson 
of their own nationals. Never before the people had risen in such massive revolt 
and fearless of death. 


THE REFUGEES Right from the beginning, PakisUn claimed that the 
situation in the Eastern Wing was its internal affair and no outside power had 
any right or cause to interfere. Pakistani view point was shared in all other 
countries. However, m order to be within the framework of this claim. Pakistani 

qMnees thereof, were not damaging or provocative lo any other country. In 
limited purpose of controlling the people's wrath Pakistan 
S hnii'ed end selecUve use of force, coupled with the 

hive serkdThe‘‘frini>“° '"f *“>'• P«kUtan‘^should also 

have sealed the frontiers and not permitted the people to cross into India and 
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leek protection there as refugees. Unfortunately. Pakistan resorted to the most 
barbarous use of force, coupled with most criminal atucks on the moral concepts 
and practices of the people. Pakistan also drove the fleeing people to cross into 
India. Ultimately, the number of dead touched three millions, the number of 
raped women crossed the suggering figure of several lakhs and the number of 
those crossed into India swelled to ten millions- It shook the conscious of the 
entire world and it imposed unbearable political and economic burdens on India. 
India had no alternative to using every possible means to seek that there was a 
political settlement in the region and the refugees were moved back to ihcir homes 
and hearths. Pakistan interpretted it as Indian interference in her internal affairs 
preparatory to full fledged military aggression. Pakistani armed forces look up 
aggressive positions, both in East and West, including along the cease-fire- 
line in Kashmir. India was left with no aliernative to moving her armed forces 
and poise them for defensive action. Indian intervention was thus invited by 
Pakistan. Pakistan had no cause to regret the subsequent events. 


PAKISTANI BUILD UP Prior to the outbreak of hostilities Pakistan had 
only one Division, consisting of four infantry brigades, deployed in East Pakistan. 
During February-March. 71, Pakistan moved another division to the region. 
In March, 1971, the third division also began moving and its build up in the re- 
gion was completed in April 71. In May. 1971. Pakistan also moved additional 
troops equivalent to about a division. In all therefore. Pakistan had full 
four divisions deployed in the region. Not content with this massive build up. 
Pakistan also moved 4.000 personnel of the Frontier Corps and inducted some 

5.000 Police personBel. During the period, April-May 1971. Pakistan raised 

35.000 armed Raaakars and 25.000 Cast Pakistan Civil Armed Forces. These 
formations were recruited mostly from non-Bengali and collaborationist Bengali 
elements. By the time the hostilities broke out. Pakistan had a total force of 
approximately 35 Infantry, battalions, one armoured regiment, two armoured 
squadrons, six artillery regiments, a number of independent mortar and field 
batteries, besides a large number of para-forces. These forces had fanned out 
to all border towns and re-occupied a number of border posts earlier held by the 
East Pakistan Rifles who had revolted. They had also built strong defensive 
positions, adequately stocked with ammunition and supplies. 


It was in July, 1971, that Pakistan held out her first threat of total war against 
India. This threat was followed up by provocative air intrusions into the Indian 
air space. However, it was from August onwards that real warlike preperations 
were evident in the West. Under the pretext of training exercises, various forma- 
tions were moved forward from their normal peace time stations to the borders. 
Tovrards end of September, they were moved into their battle locations. Build 
up m Haji Pir Pass was commenced in August when One Infantry Brigade was 

border areas north west of the Mcrala Headquarters 
Tk Division arrived at Gujrauwalla in the first week of September, 

ine 105 Independent Brigade Group was moved near SuIeouiDki. By 15 October 
Pakistan had completed all her moves and practically all the forces. land, sea and 

locations. Massive supplies of miUtaj> hardware from 
external sources had also reached the country and more were on the move 
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INDIAN PREPARATIONS 


I NDIAN pr«caulioDary measures agaUkSt Pakislaoi threats had their hegin* 
logs in the tensioos generated by the blowing up of the hijacked Indian Airlines 
aircraft on Lahore airfield. Since the incident did not escalate further, most 
of the forces sent to their operational posts were withdrawn to their peace siations. 
However, vigilance against Pakistan was not given up because the incident was 
followed up by the crisis in East Pakistan. In the event of the crisis developing into 
IndckPakisiaol war, the overall threat was seen extending to three Army Commands, 
two Naval Commands and three Air Commands. The potential active theatres 
were separated by thousands of miles. Extensive areas were directly affected and 
the forces involved were expected to be the largest since the Korean and Vietnam 
wars. The problems of logistics were tremendous indeed. On land frontiers, the main 
brunt had necessarily to he home by the Army. However, co-ordination with para- 
military forces, more especially Border Security Forces, was essential. It was 
appreciated that, It was only through Naval action in such widely separated areas, 
as the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Seas, that the Pakistani advantage of in- 
terior lines could be offset. The contingency also called for massive air effort to 
defend the air space. In the final analysis, the nature of multiple threats required 
military action on a very wide scale. They demanded very close co-ordination, 
not only amongst the three Services, but also with numerous civil authorities at Ihc 
Centre and In the States. 


FIRST STEPS: — The effort to secure the uUimaie was begun with the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, the Chiefs of Staff, and the concerned civil officials, 
maintaining very close and continuous touch with one another. The Defence Minis- 
ter's Committee was set to meeting frequently to take decisions on matters relating 
to defence preparedness. An Ad-hoc committee of senior officials, under the chair- 
manship of the Cabinet Secretary was tuned to provide a convenient forum for 
co-ordination between the Defence Services and Civil Administration. Arrange- 
ments were also worked out for effective co-ordination between defence and 
foreign policies. The requirements of the three Services were screened and pro- 
jected by the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Their inter-service priorites and ways 
and means of meeting them were settled at the combined meetings of the Policy 
Requiremenii Committees While all avaUable intelligence was pooled and assess- 
ed by the Joint lolelligeDce Coramictee, co-ordination at the levels of the Defence 
^rvices was achieved through the Chiefs of Staff Committee which was serviced 
by the Mditary Wing of the Cabinet Secretariat, and its own Joint Planning Com- 
mittee, which mantained very lose links with the Ministry of Defence. 


th SERVICES LEVEL The threat involved three Army Commands, 

l^ee Air Commands and two Naval Commands. The dimensions of the tasks 
bbV of the threats, the resources avall- 

fier di?J^ fi- ? V THe plans submitted by them were 

later dfsrassed, ^lised and a^iroved. While allowing considerable deleeation 
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Army, particularly had a herculean (ask. in raising and regrouping of forces 
to meet the three from concentration, with top priority to the Eastern Command, 
so as to make it operationally capable of conducting war in the East, should 
Pakistan decide to open hostilities in the West. The magnitude of the (ask could 
be seen from the fact that, till that time the Command was geared almost solely for 
mountain operations in the northern and north eastern sectors. Except for one 
infantry division, earmarked for the defence of West Bengal against East Pakistan 
border opposite Calcutta, the rest of the forces were intended, either for the Hima> 
layan borders or for internal security in Nagaland and the Mizo Hills. The 
divisions deployed in these roles were all mountain divisions. They had no 
bridging or river crossing equipment. Their artillery was mainly pack or towed 
mountain artillery, too light to be effective against concrete pill boxes and forti- 
lied bunkers that would face them. There was little armour. Last, but not the 
least, the transport requirentents for logistic support of operations in the reverine 
terrain had to be found some where else, since the Command possessed only an 
insignificant fraction of the resources required for this kind of operations. 


The Army Chief accepted the grave risk of diverting some of his reserve 
mountain divisions facing the north to provide forces necessary in the Eastern 
Command. Me sent two divisions to bolster up the West Bengal-East Pakistan 
border and ordered the raising of a new Corps HQ for command and control 
of these divisions under the Eastern Army. He also extricated the Nagaland 
division and the division operating in the Mizo Hills from their commitments 
and made them available for operations against East Pakistan; These divisions 
were grouped under Corps Headquarters loaned from the Northern Front. He 
also diverted to Eastern Command, one regiment of medium armour and two 
regiments of light tanks (PT-76 Russian amphibians). The biggest problem, 
however, was anillcry support. The army Chief was able to make up most of the 
medium and field artillery defficiencies by nudding other fronts. Bridging re- 
sources. were built up almost from scratch. The extent of the effort could be 
judged from the fact that it ultimately met the requirements of the largest opera- 
tion of its kind in entire military history. 


AIR FORCE :--The maintenance set up of the Air Force had been reorganis- 
ed towards the first quarter of 1969. The organised pattern had come into effect 
in July. 1970. However, it was feared that, even the reorganised system wou d 
not be adequate to meet the stress of operational conditions, and would possibly 
break down in view of the massive inadequacies in the communication and trans- 
port systems- Further changes were, therefore, introduced to ensure that essential 
requirements of (he operational units were positioned at the required places within 
the shortest possible time. MainUiance control centres were set up at a II. uniis^ 
A Maintenance Control Room at Air Headquarters, along with 
command Laision Cell, was organised. Apart and aside of this aU available 
resources were mustered to meet the emergency. The Vampires, which Iwd l«en 
rclcgalcd to a training role, were refitted for use m the offensive rok S milany 
the Havard trainers were le-equipped with air-lo-ground rockc s_ A major innova 
lion was the use of AN-12, heavy transport basis wTr^ 

modified locally to carry a large number of bombs, ’"r, * "auloonf This was in 
aKo underteaken for the protection of aircraft and vital 

adduion to ^^^veloping the forward bas.s^o^^ ^, 3 ,^ 

proper re-allocatjons of pnoniies m the works nan, aii 
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were accompHshed. The more important of these works were the development 
of new airfields, the modihcaiion of the existing blast pens to give greater protection 
to the aircraft against enemy air attacks and bringing to optimum cfTiciency the 
existing stand-by generators and positioning of additional mobile generating sets 
at important bases for use, in case this static instalatioiis were damaged or destroyed 
in action. In cases, where critical supplies could not be materialised from overseas 
sources, modifications were carried out in India. The achievements in this regard 
were i (a) Complicated Camera modi heat ions, totally designed and developed by 
Indian technical men and using indigenous material ivere carried out in Indian aircraft 
using exlernal pods within a week to improve our photo reconnaissance capabiJitics, 
(b) Adapters were designed and fabricated for using existing explosives from all 
types of aircraft, iocludiog those from USSR. This resulted in greater flexibility 
and considerable saving in foreign exchange, (c) Development and produclion of 
rectihera to replace critical values at Radar Stations, (d) Modifications to the 
aircraft to give them a raulii*role capability. <e) ModlAcation of maritime aircraft 
to provide homing facilities, (f) Modification of aircraft Co fit ECM (F.IcclronJc 
Counter Measure) equipment to reduce the vulnerability of our aircraft over the 
enemy territory, (g) Camouflaging of forward airfields and air bases and position- 
log of emergency repair machinery at all forward fields. 

NAVY In view of the persi slant land -air threat posed by Pakistan and 
China, Indian Army and Air Force had been under a constant process of build 
up. Army and Air Force had also seen considerable operational actions experience. 
On account of the brilliant victories scored, the two Services had been constantly 
in (he public mind. This, however, was not the case with Navy. Except for very 
minor commitment during the police action against the Portuguese In Ooa. and later 
m the first total war launched by Pakistan in 1965, Navy had had no operational 
experience of any major commitment on the high seas. However, Pakistani 
build up prior to the outbreak of hostilities this time, and the persistent rumours 
that some other navies might also help Pakistan, overlly or covertly, a major 
threat to Indian security via the sea was seen developing. It was. therefore 
considered absolutely necessary to bring the Navy to the highest level of alert 
operational efficiency and effectiveness. 


situation, coupinl with the cost of modern warships, 
h^ already imposed serious constraints on the capacity to develop Navy to mwl 
thL Iro'wdi'tely. there was no possibility of expanding 

However, to give operational effectiveness to the existing 

to edh •="•»«» «"<1 the ship strength was distributed 

w each Command according as the extent and intensity of threat foreseen 
Tte reorganisation yielded the desired and expected results. When aetually°deDlov' 

at or moving out of Indian’^? In “"-1 shipping, calling 

denied the advantages of opeJ^ting on ^ Sr Un«" 
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DEFENCE PRODUCTION AND LOGISHC SUPPORT :-A$ contin- 
gency planning proceedad forward, the machinery of the Covernmem was geared 
to support the planning effort. Emphasis was placed ai the outset on the mobi- 
lisation of indigenous capacities and on stepping up production. Ordnance 
factories and public sector undertakings were urged to make good, the deficiencies 
of war materials. The production programmes for 1971-72 were reviewed, 
revised and enlarged appropriately. Suitable short-term measures were adopted 
to overcome bottlenecks, quicken procedures, mobilise reserves and hasten and 
augment production by every other means. Woiking hours were extended to 
provide for an expanded production schedule. Discrete priorities were laid down 
where competing requirements had to be met from the same production capacity 
and civil capacities. Both public and private sectors, were mobilised for com- 
ponent support and essential raw materials were allocated by diversion from areas 
of lesser priorities. The industrial workers responded to the need of the hour. 
The Ordnance factories stepped up iheir issues to the Services by about Rs. 25 
crores during the year. The public sector undertakings, producing hardware 
for Defence Services, also rose to the occasion. Along with augmented production 
effort, an appropriate provisioning policy was developed. Deftciencies were 
assessed and identihed. Arrangements were made to make good the shortfalls 
by indigenous procurement to the extent possible and also by imports from abroad, 
where necessary. The basis of provisioning itself had to be altered in view of the 
new massive threat in the Eastern Sector and the type of operations likely to be 
involved in that sector. Effective procurement action was organised; adequate 
procedural innovations were introduced to expedite action through the normal 
appointed channels, such as DCS & D. It was ensured was where ever ne cessary, the 
Defence demands would be accorded the requisite priority. Besides these efforts 
to expedite indigenous procurement, special attention was paid for procurement 
from external sources, both in regard to finished products and raw maerials and 
components. Indian missions and procurement agencies abroad devoted special 
efforts to accelerate deliveries. Indian transport potential, both shipping and 
airways, was fully mobilised to assist in this process.? See also '^second line of 
Defence.) In the build-up of the stockpiles of the right kind of materials at right 
places and in right time as well as in maintaining uninterrupted flow of supplies to 
concentration areas. Co-operation of the Ministers of Railways, Shipping and 
Transport and Tourism and Civil Aviation was secured, While the Services 
maintained their own fleet of trucks and other vehicles for movements by road, 
the logistic plans called for considerable effort on the part of the railways and also 
of the Ministry of Transport and State Governments. The Ministry of Railways 
prepared contingency plans to meet various kinds of eventualities in the event of an 
emergency. The requirement of special type of wagons for troops and stores 
movement, facilities for quick transport of military specials, terminal facilities 
for defence forces, provisions of sidings and loops were among the many measures 
the Railways had to plan and execute in time. The highway in the extern 
had to be improved. A number of bridges were strengthened, and the local 
civilian truck fleets hired to supplement the capabilities of the Service iranspor 
organisation and the Railways. SimUar effort was also called for on the part o 
Posts and Telegraph Department in the field of line communications. Ad^iion^ 
facilities were developed to provide for the increased requirements of the uwenw 
Services Protection of communications channels was ensured; key centres 
communication were speciaUy manned ; and facilities for quick maintenance 
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and repairs were planned and set up. From the begining. attention was focussed 
on upgrading and enlarging repair and maintenance facilities, in all the echelons, 
within Che three Services. It was realised that limited resources could be most 
efTectively used only by devising efficient arrangements for quick repair and speedy 
refii and maintainance. Effort in this regard yielded high dividends. As a result. 
India was able to increase the number of aerial sorties, to maintain the tempo of 
the advance of the land forces, and to make effective use of the naval craft. The 
logistic and provisioning build-up infused confidence in the forward formations and 
enabled them to carry out their tasks without reservations and to concentrate on 
the execution of operational plans. The campaign, while it revealed some short* 
comings in the performance of the weapons systems and equipment, justified the 
policy of weapon acquisition had been followed. The primary aim of the 
policy was to acquire technologies related to weapon systems along with the 
weapons themselves and to develop to the extent possible, the necessary supporting 
facilities — such as manufacture of spares and ammunition, the overhaul and re* 
pair facilities. Where it was not possible to produce the equipment under license 
within the country. Actual operational experience justified the emphasis that 
was laid on the acquisition of a whole range of related systems and technologies 
in preference to undue weight being placed on induction of particular equipments 
or weapons. 


ARMED FORCES. . . .COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 

INDIA On the eve of the pre-emptive Pakistani air strikes, Indian Army 
personnel strength stood just over eight and quarter lakhs of men. This strength 
was organised into thirteen infantry divisions, ten mountain divisions, several 
independent infantry brigades, two parachute brigades, one armoured division 
and some independent armoured brigades. Indian infantry formations were 
^ medium machine guns. 81 mm mortars. . . 

all indigenously produced. The mountain divisions depended upon artillery 
^pporled by pack mountain guns (the 73/24 Indian produced guns and Che 
Yugoslav 76 mm guns). Infantry divisions were supported mainly by the lime 
honoured 25 mm guns, some Russian 100 mm held guns and the 130 mm medium 
guns, pe heavy gun was the 7.2 inch howitzer. The antiaircraft artillery 
fk ^ mm 6. 6 (radar controlled) gun. In armour, it was estimated 

^ increased its strength since 1965. by about 430 T-55 
tanks, 3(» Vijayanta (Indian produced) tanks, mounting 
the powerful 105 mm gun and the faithful Centurians. These tanks thouah 
^mparatively obsolete, proved more than a match for the Pakistani' (United 
States suppbed) Pattons. The Ught armour consisted of the AM* 13 French tanks 
carrying a fairly powerful 75 mm gun and the S • 

amphibious armoured vehicles, with" hmtTeS Z 5o^\m?nviu^^ 
wnnaissance role, particulariy in the revicrine terrain The "S Air 
had a sireogih of about 625 combat aircraft This i«f»i ifi^i Force 

»«rv.ma„c and ccmmunlcaUon sy.taS had con,ideSSj*l^prov^'*s^«'',^6? 
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Surfacc-tO'^ir anticraft missile system around imporiani targets had also been 
established. The Indian Navy had also been expanded since 1965. The main 
units of the Navy were one aircraft carrier (The Vikrani), two cruisers, three 
destroyers, two destroyers escorts, five Peyia class patrol vessels, four F*class 
(Russian) ocean going submarines and some landing craft and minesweeping 
vessels. 


Territorially, the Army was organised into four commands. The Western 
Command consisted of three Army Corps of a total of thirteen infantry and one 
armoured division and some armoured brigades. This included the Reserve 
Corps, normally located in Central India but earmarked for troops operations 
on the Western front. The command also had two mountain divisions facing the 
Himalayan front from Ladakh to the Simla sector. Central Command's opera- 
tional responsibility was to the central-northern sector of the Himalayas. Eastern 
Command also had three army corps and its responsibilities extended to Sikkim. 
Bhutan and NEFA sectors in the North, the Naga and Mizo Kills and the East 
Pakistan border. Southern Command's operational responsibility was in the 
Kulch sector and in Rajasthan. The Air Force was organised into four com- 
mands the Western. Central and Eastern Operational Commands and Maintance 
Command. The Navy was organ led in two fleets, one each for the Eastern and 
Western coasts. 


PAKISTAN r— Early in 1971. Pakistan Army had twelve infantry divisions, 
two armoured divisions, and an armoured brigade. Out of this, one infantry 
division was deployed in East Pakistan. Two extra divisions were under formation 
to replace the two divisions later moved to East Pakistan. However, they were not 
fully operational when the hostilities broke out. Pakistan’s Air Force consisted 
of six squadrons of Sabre fighters, one squadron of Mirage III supersonic fighter, 
two squadrons of B-57 bombers and one squadron of lL-28 bombers. Of these, 
one squadron was based in Easi Pakistan. The Pakistani Navy consisted of four 
sombarincs. one light cruiser, two destroyers, three destroyer escorts, two fast 
frigates and four patrol boats. Of the Pakistan armed forces, one division of four 
brigades was normally located in East Pakistan. The only heavy elements avail- 
able to this division were an armoured regiment (about 05 Chaffee tanks) and a 
few artillery units. Air support was provided by one squadron of Sabre fighters, 
some helicopters and light transport aircraft. The East Pakistan Rifles consist^ 
of 20,000 men. By early March. 1971. this garrison had been reinforced 
and secret induction of two more divisions, though not with their full arli y 
complement. Build up was continued thereafter. By tXtober. the« four 
infantry divisions (totalling some 42 battalions), as well as more West Punjab 
Rangers. 

P.kistan appeared 1o be fully couviuced ih.t, despite .he W*"! 
face deco’ unrest. In the Eastern Wing, the people would join the battle *8* ® 
Li. en ma«e. The military die.a.ership had, therefore, 

the civiiians exleosirely. Pakistan also appeared to be confident that there w 
be exterUl intervention, particularly by «b. United S...« of 
The inner of military hardware 

Under the circumsl.nces ‘b"* b* ^ 

Pakistani military build up. India had to be prepared for all eventnali.ies 

for all exegencies. 
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INITIAL OPERATIONS . , . MUKTI BAHINI 

I N tbe initial stages, the burden of resisting, what the people of East Bengal 
called the forces of aggression and occopatioo from West Pakistan, fell on 
Mukti Fau], which later became Mukti Bahioi. Jt has since been conceded 
and very rightly too. that, never In tbe history of man*s resistance to a foreign aggresor 
and oppressor, there had ever been such a total moilvatioo as was displayed by the 
people of Bangla Desh. It was oat of ibis motivation that the freedom struggle 
was boro. A peace loving, gentle, cultured and naturally docile people, who had 
not taken kindly to mercenary or professional militarism, but in whom lurked a 
core of acute political consciousness, which, when stirred, Inspired them to grim 
ruUlance and won tbe ultiamaie victory, unprecedented in its totality in the entire 
history of mankind. 


existed among ihc Bengali personnel of the Pakistani Armed Forces It was 
because of the inequitable rank structure that few Bengalis could riso to high 
wmmand. However, it was not easy, even for the leaders of political oanv 
like Awami League, to establish contact with the Bengal elements even after the 
12T9V''®" H and epoch-making declaration Of February 

12, 1971. and even more so after March. I Actually, (he political leaders were 
reluctant to accept such conlacU even when they were of^red by the BeneaJi 

made bTsheiU^^^^^^ 

^ Colonel Omany. 

^ ^ ^ ^ conceded that, it would have been possible for the 
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separated from their posts. The result was that, when the uprising took place, 
it was mainly under junior leadership. For instance. Major Kbaled Musharaf 
ID the Comilla area. Major Sia^ur-Rebmao in Chiltagoiig and Major Usmao in 
Chaudauga (near Kusbtia). On the eve of the crack down. Pakistanis atlcmpled 
to deport a large contingent of the East Bengal Regiment personnel by sea from 
Chittagong. However, the Bengalis mutinied, ‘hi-jacked’ the ship they had sailed 
in and forced the captain to put back to port. The ranks of Mukti Fauj were 
further swelled by the mistakes committed by the Pakistani authorities. As the 
military crack down moved, more and more army and police personnel rallied 
round the young officers. Within a few days, by the touch of a magic wand, as 
if. there was a ^rebel army’ of about 10.000 trained men. and they were fighting 
the Pakistanis in small groups. 

SABOTAGE OPERATIONS : — The remarkable thing about the spon- 
taneous uprising was the effectiveness with which sabotage operations were carried 
out. Road and rail communications were disrupted, bridges were blown up and 
rivercraft were sunk in large numbers. The perspicacity and resourcefulness in 
hitting the targets by the guerrillas, where it would hurl the enemy the most, 
amounted to genius. Remarkably successful, as the guerrilla operations, they 
were in all other regions, they were not so successful in the West and in the North 
because there were a large number of cantonments and a greater deployment of 
the Pakistani troops. In fact, in Dinajpur and Rangpur areas, there was very little 
progress. It was on account of this that, until much later, these areas were rela- 
tively firmly held by the Pakistani troops and the outposts in these areas held 
out much longer even afler the commencement of the combined military operations 
by the Indo-Bengla armies. 


MUKTI BAHINI After the end of April, the Mukti Fauj operations 
abated considerably. The next phase started the long process for the recruit- 

ment, organisation, training and equipping of what eventually came to be called 
Mukti Bahioi. The stnciuries sought by the freedom fighters, when they went 
into Kidding, were strung out along the whole length of Indo-Baogla borders. 
Camps were established, recruitment was stepped up and organisational and train- 
ing facilities were made available. Since most of the recruits were educated 
youths, no difficulty was experienced in the matter of training. On an average, 
2000 guerrilla could be trained and committed to combat duties every six weeks. 


In the begining, the guerrillas were armed mainly with rifles and submaclune 
guns. As their operations intensified and they began to score sucewses 
isolated garrisons and patrols of the enemy, their armour was greatly expanded, 
mostly by capture of the enemy weapons. By the end of September, 
guerrilla groups had acquired light machine guns, hand granades and even mortars. 
Clandestine factories were set up in the sancturies for (he manufacture ot su 
items as anti-personnel and anti-tank mines, booby trap explosives and • 

Despite the fact that they were crude and cumbersome. ® 

they took the expected toll of enemy lives and weapons, 
found effective even in blowing up bridges, destroying '«• of 

occasionally, even damaging the enemy tank tracks. To^rds the ^r 
this period, rearming programme was no longer confined to guOT^a p P 

Former regular personnel of the EBR were ,he 

subunits in order to enable them to co-operate with the Indian troops, shou 
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need arise for such action. The designation of the forces was changed from 
Mukti Fouj to Muktl Bahini after it changed character from a solely land force 
to an all Services organisation. At this stage, there were a large number of 
Bengalis, earlier holding key appointmenu in the Pakistani Air Force and Navy. 

Whatever the nature and character of the freedom fighter's operations earlier, 
and whatever the damage inflicted on the enemy war machine, the objective became 
two'fold when Mukti Bahini moved into action. First it was to intensify economic 
warfare, and secondly, to kill Pakistani soldiers and capture their weapons. In 
both the tasks, the Bahini succeeded to a remarkable extent. As a result of its 
operations, flourishing tea industry was brought to a halt, large quantities of arms 
and equipment were captured an^ in many areas, the Pakistani forces were ter« 
rorised into confining their movements to day light hours only. At this stage, it 
was not only the Mukti Bahini operating from the border areas who were respon- 
sible for these successes. There were many centres of resistance even in the heart 
of the country. They were gradually forcing the enemy into demoralising, defensive 
attitude. The damage done by these forces could be judged from the fact that 
in August, a number of supply ships were sunk by frogmen operating in Cbatna 
and Chittagong. On October, they sUged the most daring exploit. A Mukti 
Ba^i gun boa ventured out to the open sea and attacked a British cargo boat. 
7,000 ton City of St. AJbaas, pemping its hull and forcing it to limp back to Cal- 
cutu. Pakistani waters were thereafter a danger zone for shipping supplying the 
occupation government and armed forces. Until July, raids by the guerrilla 
were conducted on a ratricted scale. Towards the end of the month, operations 
were stepped up — larger groups, in Company strength, were sent out The 
groups penetrated deep into the enemy held territory and even went to the extent 
01 bghting pitched battles where circumsUnces were favourable. 
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THE WAR 


N ot coDieD( with what Pakistan had done till (hat (imc> and dctcrmiocd to 
cover her action io the Easfem region, which had meant a regular and sysic- 
maiic genocide, Pakistan continued to hold out threats of war against India. 
General Yabya Khan even went to Ihe eateot of Raiog (he date of his so called *total 
war against India. Pakistan ultimately took Ihe suicidal step of launching pro* 
emptive air strikes on a number of Indian airRelds and air bases. These strikes were 
claimed to be of Ihe Tsraeli lypc,' and calculated to cripple the Indian Air Force on 
the ground and (hereby demolish the Indian will to RghtI, Almost simuiianeously, 
Pakistan moved her land and naval forces for olTeosive action both in the East and 
the West. 


PAKISTANI OPTIONS: — Confronted with the uphill task of defending 
the long coast line and border facing India, the Pakistani military command in 
the East could have two possible choices: To resist the Indian forces with all the 
strength available and to stop (hem at Ihe border or to Rght a fteKlblc bailie on the 
borders and, If unsuccessful, conduct an organised withdrawal back Io the ground 
of their choosing and then offer protracted resistance. Obiviously, the former, if 
it could succeed* had the advantage of not giving up any great extent of territory. 
However* it carried the risk of being defeated in detail at the borders. The later, 
though it could result in early loss of territory, gave to the Pakistani military 
command an opportunity of ftghiing a mobile battle and making ihe best use of 
(he ground. In the ultimate analysis, it appeared. Pakistani military command 
pinned all its hopes on stopping (he Indian forces on Ihe borders. The vital factor 
which appeared to have favoured this decision was the pattern of Mukti Bahini 
operations. The Pakistani military command appeared to have taken it for 
granted that, the primary aim of the Mukti Bahini operations would be to liberate 
a belt of territory inside Bangla Desh. all along the border, possibly including 
some towns, and (hereby establish the Bangla Desh Goverumest in exile on the 
home lerritory and thus gain diplomatic leverage for seeking recognition. 
Pakistani military command similarly took it for granted lhat, since Mukti Bahini 
had the support of India* the Indian aim would also be to gain similar territorial 
foothold m Bangla Desh. 


According to Pakistani mihiary thinking, the greatest threat lay from the 
western and northern sides, not because the grain of the country (the direct ion of 
(he flow of major rivers) accorded with the likely direction of the Indian attack 
Furthermore, it was here, opposite Che western and norih^eastern borders, that 
i ‘"fra-s‘rueture was taken to be most developed for supporting 

.“7** *1*® """" 'he north would bf 

th«i ° to. Indian offensive than in other parts. However, it was thought 
that a major offensive would not be able to develop over (he sin&le road lint frAin 
south Gauhati to Shillong and the mountain roads th"n« Wders Th^ 
ndian threat from the east was also not taken to be serious btause of the a Jost 
total lack of infra-structure m the areas around Trit>m-a and ^^n^ost 

that Pakistni military command ultimately adopted ^apDeared to be de<ir®n h 
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the road approaches and making the best use of the terrain. Fourtunately. Pakistani 
military command had enough well trained and well supplied forces for the pur- 
pose. This plan was found operational when the Indian forces advanced into 
Bangla Desh. Pakistani military command was found to have deployed this 
strongest divisions on the eastern front opposite CalcutU. They were also found 
to have constructed formidable defences at Jessore and Jcnida in the nonh western 
sector, the most strongly defended areas were found in the Dinajpur-Rangpur 
salient. The northern sector was found to be the least strongly held. Whatever, 
the reasons Pakistani forces were found to be committed to a rigid form of linear 
defence based on hedgehog tactics. 


THE EASTERN SECTOR 
INDO BANGLA COMBINED OPERATIONS 


INDO-BANGLA ALLIANCE : — The so called *total war* unleashed by 
Pakistan cast the Indian armed forces in a unique role in the Eastern Sector. 
Mukti Bahini was already operating there to liberate the seventy-five million 
people from the ^occupational yoke* of the Pakistani armed forces. The situation 
called for the development of close understanding and cordial relationship with 
the freedom fighters. The hazard was that there was no previous experience in 
this regard to go by. The only factor to provide a firm base for mutual comrade- 
ship was the common values cherished by the people of Indian and Bangla Desh. 
Fortunately, the comradeship was established without much effort. Within 
the framework of an extraordinary political rapport, a Joint ConuDand, under the 
leadership of G.O.C-in-C Easleni Command was estaUished. Although easily 
established, the Joint Command had a difficult task ahead. The enemy was well 
prepared. The terrain was harsh and trecherous. Rapid movements were, therefore, 
not easy. However, it was essential that the task be carried out speedily and with 
as little damage to the civil population and to the infra-structure of Bangla Desh 
as possible. In the words of authority, ‘To make the task possible of accomplish- 
ment. the most redeeming factor was that the Indian forces were infused with • 
of high purpose. Every officer and jaw an was conscious of the awesome reponsibilJty 
carried by him. The heroism of the freedom fighters and the agony of the people 
of Bangla Desh had farther steeled the resolve of the forces to bring out. by their 
example and conduct, the vital difference between the armed forces of a democra^ 
assisting in a liberation stru^le and those of a military dictatorship, l^yms 
jugate a people. The Indian Army. Air Force and Navy, rooted In the soil of India, 
drawing their officers and men from all parts of the country, catholic In their outlook, 
derived inspiration and strength from the justice of the cause for which tney 
set to fighting. 

INDO-BANGLA OFFENSIVE:— The Prime Minisler of Indie w»s ip CelculU, 
the Defence Minisler w*s in Pstn* and the Finance Minister was . 

December 3. 1971, when Pakistan attacked in the West. No* '-“B 


Prime Minister’s aircraft took off from Dum Dum airport heading fo^DelhL L«er 
the same night, the Eastern Command received the Go 


ahead orders from Army 
H:.7,:aVer'By“d.y br-k" oVDe^mbeM. Indian retaliatory thrust in the East was 
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The ERStern Cominind bad already bees tuned up lo a high pitch of efficiency 
that would enable It dexterously to handle the war of movement. It had already 
been decided that it would not be feasible to control this fast moving operation by 
the Issue of formal and customary written orders. Even signal messages, which had 
to be coded and decoded, were considM^ too cumbersome and lime consuming. 
It bad been decided that if the Commanders In the field were to be kept on the go, 
to maintam (he momentum of the offensive, they would receive their lustrucClons 
by telephone or wireless, on tbe spur of the moment. The procedure was adhered lo 
strictly from tbe faonr of the outbreak of the hostilities to the moment that the Pakis* 
tioi forces In the East surrendered. 


OPERATION CORPS-n:->On the morning on December, 4. Indian forces 
deployed opposite the Calcutta region, launched two divisional thrusts towards 
Madhumati river, which took oft from the Padma at Kushtia and flew down 
south into the Sunderban delta, west of Barisal. The aim of this thrust was to 
liberate .the territory west of the Padma. The ultimate objective of the thrust 
was to contain Pakistani strongholds near the border, while allowing the fast 
moving columns (o by-pass them and race to the Madhumati. The immediate 
objective was to prevent the bulk of the enemy from withdrawing across the 
river and making for the Meghna ferries to Dacca. The Corps plan of two 

divisional thrusts was spread into several columns one column making for 

Kusheia, one for Magura and Faridpur on (he Jessorc axis, one for Khulna and 
Barisal and others to cut the Khulna-Jessore-Kushtia railway to prevent lateral 
movement of the enemy. The biggest surprise of the thrust was that Jessore 
was bypassed. Jessore was one of the strongest enemy held positions in entire 
Bangla Desh. It was (he Headquarters of an Infantry Division. There were 
as many as 5,000 men, supported by tanks and artillery, concentrated there, (t 
was generally the opinion of the military experts, both Indian and foreign, that in 
the event of a fronul assault, it would take several days of bitter fighting and 
heavy cisuaJities. The other reason for bypass! rtg was that Mukii Bahini, sup- 
ported by elements of Indian Army, had already gained a foothold in the enemy 
held territory, where the salient north west of Jessore cut into Bangla Desh at the 
Cau^cha. Frontal assault would have seriously disturbed the position of Mukti 
Bahini. Keeping up the element of surprise, one brigade attacked, silently moving 
across paddy fields and waste lands, carrying all the impediments of battle with it 
The local population came out for all the support needed in transport matters 
In this way. and completely undetected by the enemy, a full mobile mechanised 
infantry brigade moved cross country into the battle. The same kind of process 
was repeated at the Darsana salient on the Kushtia axis. The only difference 
was that, if on occasions, the brigade on the move outstripped its supply lines 
air^ops were arranged- This demonstrated remarkable degree of success in air- 
land co-operation and co-ordination. Alternatively, the brigade lived on hard 
ralions. accepting whatever supplies could be made available by the local noDuta- 

^ 1 “" *’y '•** 0" ‘he move to stop 

for regular logistical support to catch up and it proved to be the precious time saving 
factor in keeping the momentum of the advance. * 

f.... Ui^ondennent and amazement of the entire outside world, the Indian 

Kotchandpur on the Jessore-Kushtia railway and 
cutting the tateral railway withm twenty four hours of their move Without rest 
the forces pushed northwards and, before another forty^ight houii wem o^J.’ 
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ihey had advanced by another 30 kilometers and had captured Jhendia, a viul 
communication cenrre and thus cut the road link. Unable, to meet the emerging 
and developing situation, the Pakistani forces pulled out of Jessore and took 
up alternative positions at Maguria. The subsequent capture of Meerpur opened 
the way to Chandanga and Kushtia. India had scored the first major victory 
of the campaign. 


OPERATION CORPS — XXXII: — On this Corps front, the plan of sending 
in the containing columns from the north, with the main thrust directed at Hilli, 
(at the narrowest point of the north*western salient), was to cut the railway south 
of Rangpur and then wheel south for Bogra. One brigade crossed the borders 
south of Jalapaiguri and another at Cooch-Bihar, The first had Dinajpur as its 
objective and other Rangpur. A divisional thrust struck out at Hilli. The 
advancing Indian forces met the stifTest enemy resistance in this sector. The 
enemy defertces were very strongly constructed. In some places entire railway 
coaches had been dug into the ground to serve as pill boxes. However, moving 
forward in the face of ever growing enemy resistance, the Indian forces captured 
Pirgunj and Khan pur on December 5. On the 7th.. they captured Lalmuirhat, 
across the Tista, north of Rangpur. On the 8th Ihey liberated Durgapur. On 
the 9th., the two columns which had come up against the Rangpur and Dinajpur 
defences met extra^ordinarily stiff resistance. However. Indian forces continued 
their advance as per their own plan. The Divisional column, thrusting eastwards 
at the narrow point of the salient, invested the village of Hilli on the 6th. The 
enemy resistance was bitter, to the extent that the enemy garrison deployed had 
virtually to be annihilated before the post could be taken. A part of the Indian 
columns by-passed Hilli and made for Palashbari, 35 kilometers east of Hilli and 
captured it on Che 9th. In the 101 Communication Zone area, the main strike 
was launched from Tura with lamalpur, some 50 kilometers up the river, 
northwest, from Mymensingh as the objective. The enemy in this sector had 
deployed one full infantry brigade, supported by a squadron of tanks, . . . 
the brigade headquarters and two battalions in Mymensigh. one battalion in 
Jamal pur. However, despite this heavy enemy concentration, the Indian forces 
fought their way and were on the outskirts of Jamalpur by December, 9. There- 
after. a by-passing column crossed the Brahmaputra and cut oft Jamalpur on the 
same day. The enemy then reinforced the Jamalpur garrision with one battalion. 


OPERATION CORPS IV The task of liberating aU Bangle Desh territory 
south of the Surma and east of the Mcghana rivers was assigned to IV Coips. 
the strongest Army Corps under the Eastern Command, had the longest stretch 
of border as its operational front. The subsidiary Usks assigned to this Co^s 
were to cut the road-rail communications to Chittagong and thus seal off a major 
supply channel for Bangla Desh and. at a favourable opportunity, to force a crossing 
of the Meghana river and make for Dacca. The task of the Cor^ began with 
launching of a division from the Silchar-Karimganj area towards Sylhet. oimui- 
taneousiy. another division attacked along the Akhaura-Ashuganj Axis. in 
division from the south Tripura areas was moved in three columns ... one to 
contain Comilla. one to strike out westwards towards Laksham and Chancy 
and one southwards from Fcni. In the north, the Divisional thrust crossed boraer 
opposite Karimganj and struck eastwards. Munshinagar. 14. 
or the border, fell ott December. 5. One column ‘hen ^ac'd for Sylhet had to 
face stiff resistance. It also came up against several other difficulties. Jo gJ 
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with the column had lo effect a river crossing without any bnd^ng equipment 
immediately available. A force of helicopters was called in and the first air 
bridging operations of the war' were carried out during the hours of darkness. 
This enabled the force to be at the gales or Sylhel by the next morning- In 
the central sector a Division was moved into action from the Agartala area 
towards Akhaura. with the ultimate objective of bouncing across the Mcghana 
and race to Dacca 'bowr. 


An advantage to the force inside Bangla Desh was that Mukti Bah ini had 
already obtained a lodgement inside Bangla Desh and was in conuct with the 
enemy defences at Akhaura. However, the formidable hazard was Meghana . . . 
more than a mile wide in the stretch between Shaistanang and Bhairab Bazar. 
The railway line from Akhaura went north-westwards towards the Ashuganj rail 
bridge over Meghana. There was no proper road following the line of the rail- 
way, and the enemy was expected to blow up this birdge in the event of his being 
unable to stem the Indian advance. Despite these dimcultics. the force was 
determined to beat the time table. Moving out of its positions, the leading 
Brigade first encircled Akhaura- It then moved on towards the nearby township 
of Ganganagar, which it captured on the 5th. Akhaura also fell the same day, 
Moving along the railway axis, the force then advanced on Brahmnbaria and 
captured it on the 6ih. Here, as elsewhere, the local population volunteered to 
obtain information of the enemy dispositions further up. Relying upon this 
information, which the local population secured at great risk to their lives, the 
force got on gropplng forward, working round enemy positions, always forging 
ahead. The local population also became very helpful in transporting guns and 
ammunition across the country. The southern column of this force, thrust 
towards Comllla from south of Agartala. with the aim of containing the strong 
enemy garrison holding the defence in the Nainamati Cantonment, and working 
behind to cut the line of communication. In south Tripura, the third Division 
of the Corps moved in two columns in two difTereni directions . . . the one heading 
westwards, made for the important railway junction at Laksham and the other 
south for Chittagong. By the Bth. the fifth day of the war, Barahmandara was 
laken, Comllla was encircled and the Laksham column was heading for Chitta- 
gong. The whole of the sector opposite Tripura was under Indian control. 
In the south, where the Fenl salient had already been liberated before the 
commencement of the war. the column from the southern division was racing 
south of Chittagong. 


THE TIGHT NOOSE : — While IV Corps columns in the east were racing 
for Dacca and Chittagong, (he 11 Corps struck out for the line of the Madhumati. 
The northern Division sent two columns towards Magura. the only likely crossing 
place on the Madhumati, while the southern division after capturing Jessore made 
for Khulna. The two columns from the northern division of 11 Corps by passed 
the enemy garrison at Magura and reached the outskirts of Kamarkhali Ghat 
on the Madhumati-Kamarkhall was a vital crossing point on the river because 
Mross it lay the town of Mahukhali. which controlled the routes to both 
Fandpur and Goalunda Ghat on the Padma (or Ganga). Reaching Madhu- 
mati, the force had to slow down iu advance. The delay was caused by lack 
of r;ver crossing equipment. However the advance parties made use of local 
county boats, which the villager willingly provided— the main column had 
to wait lor the fleet of helicopUrs to air bridge it across (he river. By the I4th 
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leading elements of the leading columns of the force had reached Farid pur on 
(he Padma. On the Khulna axis, Daulatpur had been taken and the escape 
rou'e of the enemy troops in the Kahhiia-Jessore-Khulna sector had been 
sealed off. In the north-western sector, progress made by the northern thursts 
was slow on account of the resistance by the enemy. The fall of Lalmunirbat, 
northwest of Rangpur, had given to the Indian force control of Tstra crossings. 
However, it was the main Hilli offensive that forged ahead. By the I2cb. 
Ghoraghal was captured from there the force wheeled south, aiming for Bogra. 
A strong group of Mukti Bahini was already operating in this region. With 
their help. Oobindpur. half way between Ghoraghal and Bogra, was captured. 
On the 14(h. Bogra, the divisional headquarrers of the enemy forces in the 
region was captured and the Indian forces were on the move southwards for 
Sherpur and beyond. 


TANGAIL —WAR’S FIRST CAPTURE BY PARADROP By Ilth. 
December, it had become obvious that Indian plan bad succeeded. By this tine 
a greater part of the Pakistani forces in the three regions had been encircled and 
their retreat to the ‘Dacca Bowl' cut off. By Ibis lime, enemy troops had also begun 
to surrender in some sectors and the ineviiabiJity of defeat bad struck (hem in ali 
other sectors. Only in the Myrnensiogh sector, between Ibe Padma, there ap- 
peared to be some posslbiliiy of enemy forces wilbdrawing more or less intact. 
There was only one enemy brigade in this sector. However, this brigdade, together 
with the enemy forces withdrawing from the Asbuganj front, could be considerable 
reinforcement for the Dacca garrison, reckoned to be a total of some, S,CN)0 assorted 
troops, but no regular infantry formation. On the Myrnensiogh front, the Indian 
brigade investing Jamalpur had sent one battalion across the Jamuoa and cut the 
road behind the defenders. Another brigade, which was moving for Myrnensiogh, 
had also arrived. However, there was no certainly yet that the enemy brigade 
would not be able to extricate itself and withdraw to Dacca, via Taogall. where a 
smali enemy garrison was holding the defences, acting as caretakers for the brigade 
in Myrnensiogh, which was expected to fall back and fight from Taogail defences. 
It was. therefore, decided to capture Tangail. 


Tangail area was also the headquarters of ‘Tiger’ Slddlqui's powerful group 
of Mukti Bahini guerrillas. They had virtual control of all the countryside. It 
was, therefore, decided to capture Tangail by a paradrop. which would make 
contact with the guerrillas, cut off the enemy retreat and hold on until a link-up 
was established with the Indian brigades in the north. A battalion of an Indian 
Parachute Brigade, together with its supporting arms, was dropped in the Tan^il 
area in the afternoon of December, II. The main tasks of the para battalion 
were : (a) To capture the bridge and the ferry site across the river to 
eocmy scaping towards tbe south (b) To capture Tangail (c) To 
local detachments of ‘Tiger’ Siddiqui s Mukti Bahini guerrillas and (d) After IloKing 
up with the Indian brigade moving from Jamalpur to move towards Dacca- 

Dropped from a height of 1.000 to i.200 feet in a keen 12 kno‘ ^ 
batlalion-s spread on the ground was somewhat larger than the ^ Kdom ^ 

I Kilometer dropping zone, originally planned. That was not the only P 

The countryside, while generally flat, was doited with clusters of “ of&er 

its own pond. Several parachutes, including that of the ; 

came splashing down in the middle of these ponds and t^ ofher 

way out. A few mountain and recoilless guns also landed m these ponds. 
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parachutes, carrying both men and equipment, landed on tops of village huts. 
The battalion took all this in lU stride. Within two hours, the men and equip- 
ment were reformed into their platoons and companies and were moved o/T to 
carry out their various tasks. While the main body of the battalion moved 
towards the bridge, one company moved to hold the ferry site. A patrol also 
moved northwards up the Jamalpur road to give warning of the enemy approach. 

The first sign of the enemy was a small vehicle column coming from the direc* 
tlon of Jamalpur, which made contact with the patrol two miles north of the 
bridge. However, after a brief exchange of fire, the column withdrew. The 
next column, a larger one. came down the Mymensingh road, with full headlights 
on. This column was allowed to come right upto the battalion position. The 
first three vehicles v/ere knocked out by rocket launchers. The remainder of the 
columns, strung out on the road behind, turned around and sped back. When 
the enemy realised that Indian Forces had captured Tangail, they mounted several 
attacks to open the route to Dacca. All these attacks were beaten back. 

ON TO DACCA ! — After the capture of Tangail, Indian forces commenced 
their advance on Dacca. The leading brigade was sent down the road to Joydeb- 
pur. Another brigade followed it up in the next few hours leaving the para 
battalion at Tangail temporarily. On the 13th December, the leading troops 
were half up at Joydebpur where there was some resistance. However, the second 
brigade passed through and took over the advance. The crossing over a river 
delayed it by a few hours. However, soon they pushed south towards to Tungi. 
Local People informed that, there was a newly built highway east of Kaliakair, 
unmarked on the map still, which took off southwards and linked up with the 
'Khulna-Dacca Highway' and let into Dacca via Manikgang, from the west. It 
was decided to place the bet on this axis. The completely regrouped para battalion 
was pushed down the road. Thus it was that, in the early hours of December, 16, 
the leading elements of the Para Battalion came on the outskirts of Dacca. The 
stage was set for the *6nale' of the drama which had commenced twelve days 
earlier. 


THE SURRENDER j— The first signs of the collapsing Pakistani forces 
in Dacca came to light when Ma^ General Rao Farman All. Military Advisor 
to the Governor, flashed an appeal to the United Nations pleading with the Security 
Council to arrange for the evacuation of Pakistani troops and official civilians to 
PakjsUn, in return of which he offered the esublishment of elected government 
of Bangla Desh. The bid did not succeed. Hardly had the Security Council 
begun to consider the appeal when it received a message from General Yahya 
Khan counterman^ng the request. However, the appeal had clearly demons- 
t rated that the Pakisuni forces in Dacca were no longer in a position to offer anv 
effMlive resiSUfwe to the Indian forces in the ouUkirts of the Capiul Citv 
Taking into conwderalion the humanitarian aspect, and guaranteeing the 
fh« 'hi^* regsrding tbe treatment or prisoners of war, 

n hisfirst message to the enemy commander 

ID Dacca adv smg him to surrender and thereby save the Uves of his soldiers the 

kept UDderconsunt pounding bythe IndUnAir'^^rce'^ EarliertS'e JSeTec'romI 
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warfare programme and broken ihc Pakistani code. Enemy communications 
therefore, could easily intercepted and appropriate action taken to further erode 
the enemy morale. By land also, pressure was no less determined. The western 
and north-eastern sectors had been liberated and the retreating forces had been 
encircled. In the north-east, an entire enemy brigade at Sylhet had surrendered 
and Indian forces were moving southwards. The leading troops of Corps IV 
had reached Narsigdi on the Ashuganj-Tungi railway and were pressing forward 
to Tungi- The most remarkable achievement was of the Para Battalion from 
Tangail. The battalion had raced ahead and by dawn on December, 16. the 
Head of the column was leaving against Dacca - . . having come to within two 
miles of the city. 

In the afternoon on December. 14, a message from ihe enemy commander 
in Dacca had come through to the American Embassy in New Delhi. The 
message offered the surrender of the Commander and that of his forces in Bangla 
Desh. The offer was not unconditional. Hov/ever. the qualifications attached 
were largely of a face saving nature. They posed no problem to the ultimate 
outcome . . . the final and unconditional surrender. This message was imme- 
diately relayed to Washioglon. After reaching Ihe Secretary of State, it was 
conveyed to the White House. While House, however, sent back the word, 
that a surrender by the Dacca Commander, without the knowledge and permission 
of his Commander-in-Chief. was unacceptable and that the American Govern- 
ment will have nothing to do with it. if it came through. All top level communi- 
cation channels were, therefore, mobilised and frantic efforts were made to get 
through to the Pakistani Commander-in-Chief. While contact with high 
echelons of the Pakistani Government was established fairly quickly, the President 
and the Commander-in-Chief himself was not immediately commumcable, even in 
this moment of supreme national crisis. It was only in (he early hours of 16(h. 
December, that the Pakistani President and Commander-in-Chief was available 
for consultations. His authorisation was duly obtained and the American Em- 
bassy so informed the Indian Army Headquarters. In the meantime, however, 
the Indian Chief of (he Army Staff had received another message through the 
United Nations channels, telling him to expect a momentary announcement of 
surrender. The Indian Chief of the Army Staff had already informed the enemy 
Commander in Dacca that a cease-fire would not be acceptable. Urging again 
that the enemy forces in Dacca surrender unconditionally, he had ordered the 
halt of bombing of Dacca, between 17.00 p.m. on the afternoon of December 15 
and (in the absence of further agreement) and 9-00 am. the following morning. 
The conditions that the enemy Commander stipulated in his last message to the 
Indian Army Chief were (a) Guarantee of safely for all military and para mlllfary 
forces, (b) Safety of all those settled in ‘East Pakistan' since 1947 and (c) No 
reprisals against those who had helped Ibe admlnistraiion since March 1971. The^ 
were not acceptable to the Indian side. It was at 13.00 hours on December. I o 
that the Chief of Staff to the Eastern Command flew into Dacca carrying with 
him (he Draft Instrument of Surrender. At 15-00 hours four Indian battalions 
entered (he city from the north west. In the meantime, two enemy Major 
surrendered along with as many troops as they still had under their command- ihc 
enemy commander in Dacca ultimately accepted and initiated (he Draft Instru- 
ment of Surrender. The General Officer-Commanding- in Chief Eastern uomma^nd 
accompanied by Air Officer Commanding*in-Chicf, Eastern Air Command ana ring 
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Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet and Chief of Staff Bangla Dcsh*s 
Mukti Bahini High Command, flew into Dacca to receive the surrender. The 
Instrument of Surrender was signed at 16-31 hours at Dacca Race Course- The 
Instrument of Surrender, which resulted in as many as 93,000 Pakistani military 
officers and other ranks becoming prisoners of war read as under : — 

The Pakistan Eastern Command agree to surrender all Pakistani armed Forces 
in Bangla Desb to Lieutenant'Cenerat Jagjit Singh Aurora. General Officer Con* 
mandlDg-in*Chief of the Indian and Bangla Desb forces in the Eastern Theatre. This 
surrender includes all Pakistani land, air and naval forces as also all para-military 
forces and civil armed forces. These forces will lay down their arms and surrender 
at the places, where they are currcnlly located. Co the nearest regular troops under 
the command of Lieuteoani-General Jagjit Singh Aurora. 

The Pakistan Eastern Command shall come under the orders of Lieutenant^ 
General Jagjit Singh Aurora as soon as Ibis lostrument has been signed. Disobe- 
dience of orders will be regarded as a breach of the surrender terms and will be dealt 
with in accordance with the accepted laws and usages of war. The decision of 
Lieutenant-General Jagjit Singh Aurora will be final, should any doubt arise as to 
the meaning or interpretation of the surrender terms. 

Leieulenant-General Jagjit Singh Aurora ^ves a solemn assurance that per- 
sonnel who surrender shall he treated with dignity and respect that soldiers are entitled 
to, in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva Convention, and guarantees the 
safety and well-being of all Pakistan military and para-mllltary forces who surrender. 
Proleetion will be provided to foreign nationals, eibenlc minorities and personnel of 
West Pakistan origin by the forces under the command of Lelutenant -Genera I Jagjit 
Singh Aurora. 
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WESTERN THEATRE 

P AKISTAN followed tbe pre-emplive Rlr «tUcks and night bombing raids 
OB tbe advance Indian airfield and air bases by a general ofFeosIve in the West. 
Pakistan launched attacks across the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir 
and across tbe international borders in Punjab, Sind and Rajasthan. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

Cbamb Sector Pakistani attack in the Chamb Sector was the most furious 
of the entire enemy olfcnsive in the West. Indian forces, deployed in the area 
were at a slight disadvantage, in that the Munawar Tawi river flew to the east of 
Chamb. Indian defences, though based on the line of the Tawi, had covering 
positions to the west . . . only 50 miles from the Pakistan Army base at Kharian. 
The Akhnur ‘dagger*, a Pakistani salient south of Akhnur, threatened the rear of 
Indian defences. Pakistani attack in the Chamb Sector in Jammu and Kashmir, 
was launched in the evening on December, 3, 1971. The attack, under the overall 
command of Geoeral Tikka Khan, who had earlier been withdrawn from East 
Pakistan and appointed Corps Commander, was the most furious of the entire 
Pakistan oftensive in the west. It was launched with four infantry brigates, an 
armoured brigade and eight artillery regiments. The attack was provided with 
adequate air support. Against this formidable force, India had one brigade and 
a squadron of tanks to the west of Munawar Tawi River. This force was rein- 
forced by three more infantry companies and two more squadrons of armour 
during (ho battle. Pakistani attack was carried out in two waves. The battle 
raged for 72 hours. After which Indian brigade deployed in the area had to be 
pulled back across the Munawar Tawi River to lu permanent defences in the area 
of Troti-Dhonchal. Flushed with this initial success. Pakistani forces launched 
desperate attacks across tbe river and succeeded in establishing a lodgement 
on the eastern bank. However, Indian ground forces supported by strong air 
action, hit back. In the three days, from December S to 10. Indian Air Force 
flew 200 sorties against the attacking enemy troops, Unks, guns, vehicles and 
fuel dumps. The air action contributed decisively to the final outcome of the 
battle. The enemy was pushed back across the river and the rear of the Cbamb 
garrison was saved, In this battle, on which Pakisun had staked so much 
Pa^tan suffered heavy casualties ... over 1,350 killed and 4,130 wounded 
Pakistan also lost 37 tanks. As against this, the Indian losses were 440 killed 

17 tanks, one field gun, six medium guns, oni 
1 1 anti-aircralt guns. The advantage to PakisUn, desnilc 

Se river“p«BcV *** bank of 

« .h *1 ir'" Sector also, PakUton Uuoched the 

pikulni n!? December. 3, J97I, employing one infanto- division 

Pakistaiu plan appeared to be to surround Poonch and capture it One hattaiirtn 
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for second offensive. This time, they were subjectled to carpet bombing by AN- 12 
aircraft and their concentration near the Indian forward position were hit by 
Vampire aircraft. With the enemy attack halted. Indian troops in their counter- 
attack secured two features. Mangi-Tekri and Jungel Hill. This improved the Indian 
defensive potential. During the course of the battle Pakistanis were estimated 
to have lost 276 killed, 800 wounded and 32 taken prisoners. As against this 
Indian losses were 130 killed, 393 wounded and 82 missing or taken prisoners, 

INDIAN OFFENSIVE : — In the rest of the Jammu and Kashmir theatre, 
it was the Indian troops that took the initiative. The intention of the Indian 
offensive was not to acquire or hold Pakistani held territory. The sole aim was 
to rationalise' the cease-fire line . . , offsetliog local tactical disadvantages, such 
as removing threats to the line of commuaicatioD. denying the enemy easy routes 
for inflllralors and capturing dominating heights overlooking Indian posilions. 
Although, these operations had limited aims, the carrying out of the tasks demanded 
some hard fighting, because Pakistanis, over the years, had built very strong defences 
along the cease-fire line. 

In (he Parlapur Sector. Indian troops operated at altitudes over 5.000 meters 
proving that, winter operations in the high mountains, though difficult, were still 
possible. At the conclusions of these operations. Indian troops improved their 
positions along the Shyok Valley. In the Kargil sector, the Indian line of com- 
munication to Leh. via Zoji La Pass, was dominated by heights occupied by Pakis- 
tani forces. Operating in the area between Sblogo and Indus rivers, Indian troops 
captured 36 posts out of a total of 80 held by Pakistanis. The average altitude of 
the area of operations was 4.500 metres. There was a fair amount of snow on 
the mountains, the low temperatures, combined with winds, caused many cases 
of frostbite. Evacuation of casualties and re-supply posed serious problems. 
However, they were overcome by the ingenuity of the local commanders and the 
gallantry of men. The lAF Vampire played a very significant role in softening 
up the enemy position with rockets and bombs, preparatory to infantry assaults. 
In the Thithwai Sector, where a large salient of Pakistani held territory lay on 
the east bank of the Kishenganga river and posed a threat to the Indian line of 
communication from Sopur. Indian troops cleared the enemy troops from the 
greater part of Lippa Valley. In the Uri Sector, where the HajI Pir Pass salient 
provided easy infiltration access to Gulmarg. Indian forces captured posts in the 
Tosh Maidan area to neutralise this threat. The Cbickeo Neck Salient, east 
of Jammu, was occupied by the Indian troops on 5/6 December to forestall a 
possible threat to the line of communication to Akhnur. 

Punjab Sector :^Contrary to all expectations, and despite the extremely 
angry and indignant statements made by the Pakistani President and Commander- 
in-Chief. prior to the outbreak of hostilities, the Punjab sector was not so alive 
and ablaze as in 1965. However, on the evening of December 3. 1971. Pakistani 
forces shelled and attacked the Indian posts in the Punjab sector from Dera Baba 
Nanak to Anupgarh in the south. Of the three bridges over the rivers Ravj and 
Sutlej, where they formed the Indo-Pakistani boundry, the only one that lay m 
the Indian territory was the Hussaini walla bridge near Ferozepore. There was 
a sir^ll Indian enclave on the far bank of the river always exposed to the Pakis- 
tani threat. On the night of December 4. four battalions of Pakistani fows 
supported by armour and artillery, attocked this enclave. The bridge over river 
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Sudej was destroyed by artillery shelling. In the face of this attack in strength, 
and heavy artillery shelling, the Indian troops had to make a uctical withdrawal 
on the night of December 5, across Sutlej. During this period, the Indian Air 
Force gave adequate support to ground forces to enable the withdrawal of the 
garrisons which were cut off on the far side of the river. At Fazilka. Indian 
troops had to yield some ground in the face of massive enemy attacks. However 
the Pakistani lodgement on the Fazilka side, across the moat between Fazilka and 
Sulaimanki, was later eliminated after bitter lighting. 


Retaliating in kind. Indian troops launched an offensive to capture the Sehjra 
salient, north west of Ferozepore. This salient posed a threat, not only to 
Kbemkaran, but also to the Harike Bridge, further up the Sutlej. The attack 
came as a complete surprise to the enemy. Indian troops made an attack along 
the open and sandy river bed leading to twenty-four escarpments behind which 
the Pakistani defences were located. It was the one approach, which the enemy 
thought would not be made. The result was that Sehjra village was captured 
and the threat to Kebmkaran was removed. Similarly, on December 6/7. Indian 
forces attacked and captured the enclave on the eastern side of the Ravi guarding 
the Dera Baba Nanak Bridge. This enclave was very strongly fortified . . . the 
enemy having spent months in constructing pill boxes and bunkers along the 
bund, concrete mortar positions and higher observation towers. Here again, 
it was surprise which unbalanced the enemy. The Indian assault came from 
an unexpected flank, after several feints from the direction from which the enemy 
expected the atuck. The capture of the enclave foresUlled and foiled a major 
attack by the enemy and gave to the Indian forces the control of the bridge 
PaMsUn also mounted attacks on the Ranian-Shamshe and Fciehpur-Burj 
salients. Initially, some Indian posts were overrun by the enemy. However 
Indian forces latter launched the counter-attacks sand cleared the enemy out of 
the area completely. 


L J SMAKARGARH SECTOR s— A majorthreat to India in Jammu and Kashmir 
had all long been the southern boundary of the Suie. Here, the Indian line of 
communication from Pathankol. lay as close as 19 kms to the border with Pakistan 
Pakisuni cantonements being located comparatively nearer to the border save 

•dv.DUg, of b«ing .ble to thre.ten the line from 
the south. Besides, Pekisuiii 11 Corps, the strongest of the Corps in the 

located in the area. It could, with ^t ease 
the road (ink or launch ao attack on Paihankot itself. The only alternative 

sa£em 

enemy forces m the Shakargaih bulge had laved - } addition, 

and on^ i„d 
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Stacie to Indian movement in the area were a number of spate nullaha and rivers 
running north to south. The widest of the Nullahas was Basantar Nullah, which 
flew to the east of Shakargarh. Two major towns in the salient were Z^arwaJ, 
about 15 kilometers south of the Jammu border and 45 kilometers east of the 
Gurdaspur border, and Sharkagarh. situated roughly between Zafarwal and 
Curdaspur. 


respite the heavy concentration of the enemy forces and the other obstacles. 
Indian No. I Corps moved into the Shakargarh bulge on December 5/6, One 
thrust was made from the north between the Basantar and Bein rivers. The 
second was from the east in the general area of Thakurpur ferry. The northern 
thrust had to negotiate through three deep minefields which were all covered by 
tanks, anti-tank guns and machine guns. As a consequence, (he advance was 
slow and it was only on December, 15. that the Indian troops reached the Line 
of the Basantar river and the lateral and from Zafarwal to Shakargarh. The 
trawls fllted to T-55 tanks proved extremely useful in breaching the enemy mine- 
fleld. The attack from the eastern side went in on the night of December 8/9. 
across the River Ravi. It was supported by armour and artillery. It also had 
to breach extensive minefields. Indian attempts to cross (he Bein River on De- 
cember 13/14 were resisted by the enemy most fiercely. According to a published 
accounts: 'The critical point of (he operation was reached when the westem-aiost 
columns reached the outskirts of Zafarwal. The enemy reacted strongly and sent 
in an armoured counter attack by two regiments of Pattons. However, Indian 
Centurians. making full use of the ground and holding (heir fire till the tank columns 
closed in to 900 yards range, proved the absolute superiority of (he tank gunners. 
The 196S story of Kbemkarao was repeated in tbe battle. 45 enemy tank were 
knocked out during the day and night tong battle on December 15/ld. Indian losses 
wore only 15 tanks. At the time of cease-fire, I Crops bad advanced some 16/19 kilo- 
metres all along its front and had captured about 750 square kilometres of the enemy 
territory. The advance secured and ensured tbe security of tbe vital admlolslra- 
(ion installations in the Pathankot area and the communication antena from Pathankot 
to Jammu. 


RAMGARH SECTOR In the territorial jurisdiction of Southern Com- 
mand in the North-west of Jaisalmer in Rajasthan, 16 kilometres from the inter- 
national border, lay the outpost of LongewaJa. It was held by one Infantry 
Company. A powerful Pakistani Force consisting of one infantry brigade, one 
armoured rcginient of T-59 tanks and one squadron of Sherman tanks, one field 
regiment and one medium battery, together with logitstic elements in support, 
was able to move 80 kilometers across the desert undected on 3/4 December. At 
0100 hours on December, 5, the enemy tanks were first noticed crossing the 
border. The post was later subjected to heavy artillery shelling by (he enemy. 
The enemy's spoiling attack, however, failed and the Indian forces mounted tw 
counter offensive. Indian counter offensive, the only one of the campaign to t>e 
launched in depth, was launched at two points. From the northern J««dmar 
sector, one column moved to capture Islamgarh. Unfortunately, 
this part of the desert were loo trecherous to permit commitment of lar^ forw 
or to offer an objccUve in depth. A more determined thrust was, therefore, 
auched along the old BombaySind Railways axis. 
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SiND ACTION :• 'The Iftsk giv«D to the lofuilry Division was to draw 
out as mueb of the eoamy reserves io this sector as i>ossible and to cause maxiniuin 
attrition to his forces deployed in the area. On the night of December 4/5, Indian 
troops moved into action. On December 5, they captured Relnor, Khokhropar, 
Gadra City, Khisnar and Piranika Par. There was stiff hgbting in Gadra city 
and Khisnar. However, the enemy suffered heavy causallies and lost considerable 
quantities of arms and ammunition. Immediate action was taken to repair and 
recommission the Munabo-Khokbrapar section of the railway line and work was also 
commenced to lay duck boards on the track along the railway line. The track beyond 
khokhropar was found in an extremely bad condition. On December S. the enemy 
forces covering Nayacbor were contacted. By this time, enemy air had also 
become active and a number of attacks on the Indian vehicle columns were made 
and the railway line was also damaged. On December 13, a feature overlooking 
Nayacbor was taken after a stiff tight. Three successive counter attacks subse- 
quently launched by (be enemy were also beaten. The enemy then started rein- 
forcing Ibis sector. 

On December 14/15, the enemy moted one brigade and an armoured regiment to 
Nayacbor. However, this reinforcement could be of no advantage to the enemy. 
By the time cease-fire came, Indian forces in this sector were io occupation of 7,000 
sq. kilometres of the enemy territory. Meanwhile. Indian forces io (he Kutcb sector 
consisting of three Battalions of Border Security Force and one infantry battalion 
<TA) moved to Nagarparkar on December and Vlrwab (he following day. These 
positions were held by Indus Rangers. Vingoor was caplured an December 10 
and Chbad Bet Complex on December 12. The eoemy losses in this action 
amounted to 336 killed, ^ wounded and 99 taken prisoner. Enemy also lost 26 
tanks, eilher caplured or destroyed. 20 guns were put out of action, 156 B Vehicles 
were destroyed or captured. 


THE CEASE-FIRE :^At the time the Pakistani forces in the East surrendered. 
Indian operating forces in the west were deep into the enemy territory in all the 
sectors and were very much in a position to completely crush and kill the entire war- 
making potential of Pakistan. However, right at the start of the hostilities. India 
had made it clear that armed forces were moved into action not to occupy or hold 
any part of the Pakistani territory. The sole objective of the movement was lo 
help liberate the people of BANGLA DESH and to resist Pakistani aggression 
wherever it would come about in the Indian territory. la pursuance of (his objec- 
tive, ^ia declared a nnilateral cease-fire, making it coDditi<»al upon Pakistan 
accepting It within the specified time limit. Initial reports suggested that Pakistan 
was in no mood to accept the cease-fire and would continue fighting However 
as the time limit for acceptance drew nearer to the end, Pakistan a announced 
acceptance and all fighting in the Western Theatre also came (o an end However 
troops of both the countries remained in (heir battle locations and they were reouired 
to remain so tiU (he political settlement was achieved. Tht Immediate r?aJtton 
Pakistu wv that Zulflkar All Bbatto was summoned hack from the United Nations 
h A PRkistmu case and was installed as tht^i?eside“i 

the mergence of Geoeral TiU,4 Khtn, tbe'bn^erlf Bid'll, nih the cutf 

coduneatetots throughout the world were 
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Am OPERATIONS 


T he war ID the air started with the so called Israeli type pre-emptive strike 
lausehed by Pakistan oo the iDdiao fc^ward airfields at Srinagar. Avanfipur. 
Amritsar. Palbaokoi and Fardikot, between 17.50 and 17.45 hours on Decem- 
ber 3. 1971. However, vital intelligence bad already reached the Indian Air Force 
authorities . They had all aloag expected that PAF would time its first attack at 
dusk, during the full moon period. Therefore, neither the senior commanders at 
Air Headquarters nor the local commanders at the far flung air fields and radar 
units, were taken by surprise. Actually, the Indian Air Force authorities had, in 
the meanlime, dispersed the aircraft in very well camouflaged locations. The pre- 
emptive strikes, therefore, could not destroy any aircraft oo the ground. They could 
also not cause any damage to any runway or pat any radar unit out of commission. 
The pre-emptive strikes were latter followed by night bombing attacks on the Indian 
airfields at Amritsar. Halwara. Ambala Agra. Jodhpur. UtCarlal and Jamnagar. 
The attacks did not come in the expected strength. Further, they were so inaccu- 
rate that, barriog Halwara, where the damage was minor and was qulekly repaired, 
all other airfields remained fiilly operational. 


INDIAN AIR FORCE IN ACTION: — Indian Air Force was in a high state 
of preparedness and could have easily reacted within couple of hours. However, 
Che Indian Air Force authorities wisely decided to launch the counter attack after 
the lapse of about six hours. By this time, they estimated that the PAF inter- 
ceptor force would have landed back after completing their futile combat air 
patrol missions. Immediately after taking to the skies, the Indian aricraft under- 
took to carry out the following missions (a) IN THE EAST : — Like the land and 
the sea forces, the main aim of the Indian Air Force in the East was to isolate 
Pakisuni garrisons, avoid damage to the population which had already suffered 
heavily, to link up with the freedom fighters as rapidly as possible and to liberate 
Bangla Desh from the control of the occupation forces with the utmost speed 
and the minimum number of casualities. The specific missions of the Indian 
Air Force in this context were : (i) Swift neutralisation of the PAF element, 
(ii) Close support to the land forces to the maximum extent possible, (ili) Trans- 
port support operation to spwd up the advance of the land forces (b) IN THE 
WEST '—In the West, the main role of the Indian Air Force was to draw as much 
of the Pakistani Air Force elements into the battle as possible, inflict the maximum 
pucushment possible and, to that extent, prevent it 'from assisting the enemy In 
the West and the occupation forces in the East- Within this framework, the 
specific missions of the Indian Air Force in the West were : (i) Air defence of 
the Indian air space and of the air space over tactical area, (ii) Meeting the close 

w operaUons to reduce the capa- 

biUty of the PAF (iv) InterdicUon of enemy communications and supplies 

S'g ^ ^ """ raerchanCship- 

Taking the Pakistani Air Force by complete surprise, the Indian aircraft 
out^eir fim «^k by mid night. They attacked the Pakistani airfields 

the East Tht feet that the Indian aircraft could hit the targets freely and accurately 
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evidenced the complete absence of Pakistani aircraft over the Indian air space 
during the day light hours next day. Clearly the Indian Air Force had won a 
decisive victory in the first round. 


During the fourteen days of air warfare that followed, PAF launched about 
280 sorties. The bombing resulted in some loss of civilian life and property. 
However, it made no difference to the operational preparedness of the lAF 
Minor damage was caused to the runways at Srinagar. Pathankot, Amritsar, 
Halwara and Agra. This was repaired quickly and the aircraft based at these 
airfields operated normally throughout the conflict. Two aircraft were lost on 
the ground i.e. one Vampire and one light aircraft. No radar unit was forced 
to go off the air. There was no loss of production in any part of the country. 
These facts stood out as a monumental example of the effective defence capabilities 
of the Indian Air Force. As against the Pakistani rate of sorties, Indian 
aircraft flew about $00 sorties every 24 hours against targets in Pakistan. The 
object of these sorties was to destroy as much as possible of the enemy's Air Force 
and to reduce its working capacity. In the East, the Indian Air Force was able 
to establish its complete superiority within the flrst 24 hours. Thereafter, the 
Indian fighter and bomber aircraft were able to devote their entire effort to kock- 
ing out enemy strong points, gun positions, tanks, vehicles and the like which 
obstructed the advance of the ground forces. Because Indian Air Force had 
complete freedom of the air, it was able to use unarmed helicopters and transport 
aircraft, to speed up the movement of troops, weapons and equipment over rivers 
and streams where bridges had been destroyed. In the West, however, there- 
were problems which were never completely eliminated. Following were the 
main achievements in the various sectors. 


Eastern Sector j— In the East, there were no major tank battles. However, 
Indian Air Force still claimed the destruction of eighteen tanks in this sector. 
Apart and aside of this, the main targets were vehicles, ships, gunboats, barges, 
gun positions and bunkers. These operations were undertaken in the air space 
completely free of enemy aircraft. The PAF had ceased to operate by the even- 
ing of December 6. The Indian air attacks were very effective and proved very 
helpful in speeding up the advance of the army in a terrain full of water obstacles. 
Opposed river crossing was ordinarily considered a very difficult land operation. 
However. Indian aircraft were always on hand to soften the opposition. In all 
the lAF flew over 1.300 sorties in close support role in the Eastern Sector. W«t^ 
Sector r— The lAF flew over 1,500 sorties in support of the land operation in tnc 
Western sector. Maximum number of sorties were flown on the days when the 
fiercest land battles were fought in theChhamb Sector in, Shakargarh sector and m 
Longewala sector. The lAF also helped the Army to hold the 
wala-Fazilka sector. Throughout the period of 

t rated its atucks mainly on the enemy Unks and, in all. accounted fo • 

It were the crippling air atUcks >vhich prevented the PAF 

Pakistani offensive in the Chhamb Sector. Air attacks 

punishment to Pakistani tanks, convoys of vehicles, gun 

Itc. It was mainly on account of the air pressure, that the 

back to the western bank of the river the very next day "fL" 

able to launch any other counter attack. In "'i.Shfkargarh sector he Indun 

aircraft supported the operation in complete co-ordination a'f fj^er^ 

to throw the enemy tanks and troops on the western side of the Basantar 
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In the LongewaU sector, the lAF, when called in to strike, went into action 
swiWy, mainlained constant pressure and finally enabled the ground forces to 
push back the enemy. The lAF destroyed a toul of 27 tanks m this sector. In 
the Kara! I sector the joint army*air action was responsible for the capture oi ap« 
proximalcly 37 enemy strategic positions. The lAF was simuluneously active 
in Rahimyarkhan and Nayachor sectors in support of the Army, 

COUNTER OPERATIONS j — The lAF flew about 1,100 sorties in counter 
operation with the objective of destroying enemy aircraft on the S^und. enemy 
airfields, facilities necessary for operations of aircraft, radar units and POL and 
ammunition storage areas. Over 400 sorties were flown in the East and over 600 
in the West. In the Eastern sector it was necessary lo deny the enemy the two 
main airfields at Dacca (Kurmitola and Tezgaon) and six satellite airfields located 
nearer to the outer defence line of the Pakistani Army. The success of the Indian 
air effort could be seen in the fact that, within three days, the airfield at Dacca 
was completely out of commission. Before another three days were over, there 
was no airfield in the entire region which the enemy aircraft could use, in any 
role. However, atucks were continued later to ensure that no outside help would 
reach the enemy and they would have no escape routes. In the West, nearly one 
third of the 600 plus sorties were used up on the first day of (he operations and a 
fair amount of pressure was mainlained for the next seven days. The Indian 
Air Force had a very good idea of the deployment of the enemy Air Force and 
was, therefore, able to aim the attacks at bases definitely known to be in use. The 
operations proved so effective that, the rate of effort in terms of raids on Indian 
VPS averaged a mere figure of \9 per days. Indian land forces did not encounter 
very heavy air opposition at any other stage either. 


TRANSPORT SUPPORT : — Tht Indian Air Force used its helicopters and 
transport aircraft extensively to air land troops and supplies during the war mostly 
in the Eastern sector. From December 7, helicopters began transporting troops, 
light guns, ammunition, and POL. In three days of operations, the helicopters 
flew over 120 sorties and lifted nearly 1,200 troops and 10,000 kgs. of load. 
Over 50 sorties were carried out during night. Tbc biggest operations took 
place on December 11 and 12. On December, II alone, there were 160 sorties 
which carried nearly 1,300 troops and 6.000 kgs of load which included RCL 
guns, gun shells and mortars. The next day, there were 140 sorties which airlifted 
over 2,%C0 troops and 33,000 kgs of rations and ammunition. The helicopter 
operations continued at a rate of over 20 sorties per day right up to December 
17. In the Western Sector, the helicopters carried critical items to inaccessible 
areas. Helicopters and light aircraft were also used for communication purpose. 
There was little troop movement by air before the outbreak of hostilities. How- 
ever, after the outbreak of the hostilities, transport aircraft were used extensively 
for air dropping supplies and troops, mostly in the Eastern sector. It was for 
the first lime that, the Indian Air Force airdropped troops under operational 
conditions. The achievement in Tangall areas emerged to be a major operation 
requiring complete co-ordination between the Army and Air clemenu. Its failure 
would have upset Army plans and might have allowed Pakistani army a breather 


ROLES The other important support roles that the 
A.r For« undMook were m the field of MariUme reconnissance, inter- 
cepting tasks, air mtelUgeoce, parUeularly in regard to the strength and deploy- 
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merit of aircraft, airfields and radar units, weapon systems and tactics. Mukti 
Bah ini proved to be of invaluable assistance to the Indian Air Force in all these 
roles. Further the Indian Air Force carried out photo reconnaissance of VPs 
and VAs deep inside the enemy territory. This was particularly useful in the 
planning and execution of joint usks. dually important was the coverage pro- 
vided to the Army in the tactical areas. Air support to the Navy consisted largely 
of martime reconnaissance of the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. with patroll- 
ing all along the costs. The operations went on around the clock and proved 
to be essential to the success of Naval blockade in the East and West. The Air 
force also ensured the neutralisation of the enemy air force prior to the Eastern 
Fleet approaching Chittagong. Thereafter, the Navy's ships and carrier-borne 
aircraft played a vital part in bringing about the collapse of the enemy in the 
region. Likewise, in the West, Navy's strikes on Karachi were closely co-ordinated 
with those of (he Air Force. Indian Air Force also provided frighter cover for 
some elements of the Naval strike force which compelled the enemy aircraft to 
operate by day only. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 


T he Fourteen Day War was the very first war after the dawn of indepeodence In 
1947. io which the ladlao Naval Arm was called upon to play a key role Id 
the operational role way. It was the Indian Navy's debut la warfare. Navy 
played the role whh great panache. Navy's selling was as grand ns Che success wns 
complete. 


The Tasks According to initial Indian assessment the threats posed by 
the Pakistani Navy were : (o) Bombardment of coastal targets, particularly the 
threatened stretch along the Saurashtra coast. (6) Submarine and surface threat 
to Indian shipping and wanhips. (c) Sabotage and clandestine attacks on harbour 
installations and on ships in harbour. Pakistan was considered to have appre- 
ciable capabilities because of the Midget and Chariot submarines in its Navy 
The Midget was a small submarine crewed by eight to Un men, with a sufficient 
long-range capacity to enable an attack on Bombay from a base at Karachi. The 
Chariot was less a submarine, in the conventional sense, than a human-controlled 
torpedo, which could be launched near the targets. It could be guided against 
an enemy ship with a delayed action fuse. Pakistani Navy was also known to 
have trained a special Service Group in forgmen operations and the use of limpet 
mines. Under the circumsUnccs the tasks given to the Indian Navy were : (a) 
The destruction of Pa kasUni Naval forces. (6) Capture or destruction of PakisUni 
Merchant vessels, (c) Ensuring the safety of Indian merchant ships and the naval 
control of all shipping, (<0 Safeguarding against threats of naval bombardment 

^e oirt Pakistan and 

eaeaiywarships ' was the Naval Chief’s clear 
dlctu^ ^ between the two wings of (he enemy couAlrv 
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early warning of the approaching ships and aircraft. There were also sophistica* 
ted radar controlled guns and missiles to thicken up the anti-aireraft cover. 

EASTERN SECTOR:^Long before the commencement of hostilities, the 
FOC.-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, anticipating the enemy attempt to sendin submarines 
to destroy Indian warships in a surprise raid, had sent Vikrant out to sea in the 
northern end of Andamans Islands. As soon as Pakistan declared war, withui 
minutes of the declaration of war. ... the ships of the two Fleets and of the Southern 
Naval Area raced to their deployment stations. By 10.30 a.m. on 4th December, 
the Vikrant sent out her first flight of Sea Hawks to bomb Cox's Bazar. For the 
first time after the dawn of independence, the naval pilots had a chance to show 
their mettle. Being in fine fettle and 'raring to go\ they acquitted themselves 
remarkably well. The attacks resulted in the destruction of vital airfield in$taUa> 
tions. The air traffic control lower was set on fire. A power house and wireless 
station were severely damaged and one fuel dump was set on fire. Hardly had 
the people in the country the lime to receive the news of this daring assault and 
the greatest ever morale boosting victory, when steaming north, Vikrant reached 
within the bombing range of Chittagong by the afternoon the same day. Later 
in (he afternoon, a second strike was launched on Chittagong harbour, Round 
the clock air attacks, by aircraft operating from the Eastern Fleet, on Chittagong 
and Cor's Bazar were continued for the next two days. Six enemy ships in the 
harbour were attacked by rockets and damaged. Further destruction on the 
airport at Cox*s Bazar completely immobilsed this vital cog in the war machine. 
Eastern Fleet also continued to pound East Pakistani targets. The ports of Khulna, 
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Chalna and Mougla came in fof a great deal of punishment. At Mougla, the 
aircraft, which experienced heavy anti-aircraft fire from gun boats, secured direct 
hits on four of these warships, destroying two and damaging two. One Pakistani 
merchant ship opened fire at the Indian aircraft at Khulna. This ship was a* tacked 
and damaged. A number of military installations in the port areas were also 
damaged. Attention was then switched back to Chittagong and Dcohazar and 
Hathazar. One gun boat, military targets in the dockyard and the airfield at Chitta- 
gong were heavily hit. While yet these operations were in progress, a destroyer 
of the Indian operating force in the sector intercepted a Pakistani merchant ship 
off the Southern coast. This ship, SS PANI was proceeding from Chittagong to 
Karachi. She could not go far. A party of naval personnel boarded the ship and 
headed for Cochin. Reaching there, the Captain and the crew were taken in 
custody. At 1400 hours on December 4. 1971. the Government of India took the 
imporunt maritime step of intsituting Contraband Control by the ships of the 
Indian Navy. The order came in handy, because any neutral ship could be ins- 
pected with a view to ensuring that no outside help could reach the Pakistani- 
military machine while the conflict was on. In exercise of the powers conferred 
by virtue of this order, enemy ships were seized on the high seas and neutral ships 
were kept in due surveillance with a view to enforcing contraband control on the 
delivery of war supplies to the enemy. Indian Navy inspected more than 115 
neutral ships, taking every care to avoid inconvenience to neutral ships. They also 
apprehended several Pakistani merchant ships in the Bay of Bengal area and headed 
for Indian ports. On or about December 9. 1971, reports were received at the 
Eastern Command Headquarters that enemy groups were escaping by the overland 
route through Cox's Bazar into Burma. In order to cut off their escape route, 
it was considered necessary to land a small force at Cox’s Bazar. Unfortunately, 
the only landing ship (LST), Chen available, was out to sea. Nothing duanted the 
FOC-in-C to transport the force by a merchant ship. It was a indeed a bold 
decision. A battalion and a half were hastily pulled out of battle from the Jessore 
front and put aboard S S VishwavIJaya, an Indian merchant vessels of approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons which then happened to be anchored in the Hoogly. Vishwa- 
vijaya took the force to a point off the Cox's Bazar coast where the transfer took 
place. This was the first 'combined operations' landing ever made by the Indian 
Armed Forces. 


CHAZl SUNK GHAZI, a 94 meters long, 24,00 ton attack submarine 
had been given the Usk of immobilising the Indian Navy biggest submarine base 
at Vishakhapatnam. lu main mission was to destroy the Indian naval uniU and 
to keep the Arabian Sea clear for maintaining the supply lines from West to 
Ewt Pakutan. The submarine had ten torpedo lubes and was loaned by the US 
without due authorisation. A Daphne-class submarine was to help Ghazi in a 
S?** ^ PakisUni pre-emptive air strikes in the West 

The whole mission msfired when Ohaa, which on December 8, night, was lurking 
off t^enterance channel, was detected on the Sonar and attacked with depth 

“ <0“<1 underwater explosion. Window 
the harbour areas. The pride of the Pakistani Navy appeared 
to have dived to its doom. The next morning, while naval authorities were investi 
^th Amiri *“*’t!’* fishermen, one of them picked up a life jaL« 

S^r ““P*" invesUgations were colinSed 

Over the next three days, some more flotsam came to the surface, which was taken 
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as additional evidence of the ‘kiir. However, conclusive evidence was obtained 
on December, 8, 1971. when three bodies were picked up, From papers found 
floating on surface, (t was clearly established that the sunken ship was the *Gbazi'. 
It was later established that there were no survivers. The three bodies were ac* 
corded naval burrial at sea on December 8, 1971. Summing up the success of the 
naval operations in the Bay of Bengal, the Authority proudly proclaimed: A 
Pakistani submarine PNS GHAZI. had been positioned outside the harbour of Visba* 
khapatanam to waylay the Eastern Fleet. It was detected within a few hours of the 
outbreak of hostilities and sunk. Another submarine was detected a couple of days 
later. It was pursued and believed to have been severely dam a ged. The port fad) Hies of 
Chittagong, Khulna, Chalna and Maugta were put out of action by Sea bawks based 
on INS Vikrant which also struck at the airfields in the south of Baugla-Desh and 
disrupted the riverine supply routes of Pakistani garrison. All points of ingress 
into and engross from Bang! a Desh by sea were sealed and the isolation of the occupa* 
tiOD forces from their main base in West Pakistan was complete. The Eastern Fleet 
was thus able to carry out its assigned task. In these operations, Pakistan lost 12 
gunboats and over a dozen other vessels. Two Pakistani merchant ships of a total 
tonnage of 16,500 were captured intact with cargo. 


WESTERN FRONT Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
Western Fleet moved to inflict damage on the offensive capabilities of the Pakis- 
tani Navy. The Indian task force was assigned formidable task of approaching the 
Karachi coastline by night. This was despite the fact that it was likely to create 
difficulties about distinguishing between enemy and neutral shipping. Fortu* 
nately, this problem was solved by the Pakistanis themselves, They issued an 
order forbiding foreign ships from approaching within 75 miles of Karachi at 
night. Taking advantage of this order, the Indian Naval task Force moved. Soon 
after mid-night on the same night on December 5, (Sunday, which will always be 
remembered with gloom and despair by Pakistani Navy) occured the most daring 
attack form the Indian side and most damaging to the enemy in recent naval history. 
Actually, it emerged to be the biggest sea battle since the Second World War, 
Maintaining radio silence, a Composite Task Force of the Western Fleet daringly 
approached the Karachi harbour at mid-nighl on December, 4/5, 1971. At «o?ut 
30 km$ out of the harbour, the radar screen picked up four echoes, two of which 
indicated fast moving ships. Swiftly the force moved in for the kill despite heavy 
gun fire from the opposition. One target was initially hit with the superb a«u- 
racy of the weapons system employed- It was subsequently seen visually ousting 
Into flames- It was then lifted out of the water like a giant fish caught on the hoox 
and seen bcacking into two. Direct hits were later scored on the second lar^t 
which was sometime later seen to disinlegcrate. The third target which 
initially hit and subsequently pounded, was rocked by tremendous 
before it sank, engulfed in names. The two of the battle sh.ps 'We «e 
identified as the 2,500. ton -'BaMle Class” destroyer Khaiber (thepnde of PakistM 
Navy) and the 1,700 ton destroyer ShahjenaD, Hav.ng 
to the outer harbour, the Task Force approached Karachi 
bombarded vital harbour insullations. Fuel dumps were seen to 
and explode. The night’s work done, the Task Force ^ 

for home waters, having achieved outstanding succe« .n the 
Command sent out another Task Force, four days later, to carry 
daring raid This time, one unit of the force attacked Karachi, while a ^ond 


engaged m Hilary targets on 


' UIKI UIV - ... . 

the Markan coast west of Karachi, fight upto the 
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Iranian border, paying special attention to Gwadar, Pakistan's second largest 
port. During this action, three more enemy ships were damaged and the fuel 
tank farm was setablaze. Unfortunately, the anti-submarine frigate, the KHUKRI. 
which had stayed behind to cover the withdrawal of the Task Force was sunk by an 
enemy submarine. INS KHUKRI was the only loss suffered by the Indian Navy 
in the entire conflict. 

DEFENSIVE MEASURES : — Surface and under water threat from Pakis- 
tani ships and submarines and midgets were serious one. To counter it, constant 
vigilance had to be maintained by nights of the fleet at sea and by reconsaissance 
aircraft and helicopters from the air. Attempts had also to be made to seek out 
the enemy submarines and destroy them. In order to guard against sneak attacks 
by enemy submarines, immediately after the outbreak of hostilities, merchant 
ships were advised to proceed to the nearest neutral ports. Within three days, 
however, it was possible to guide then to safe channels. For the resumption of 
their normal activities, coastal traffic was suspended by night, but all coastal 
movements received full protection during day time. The Indian Navy was able 
to provide complete protection to the ports which continued to function normally 
throughout the conflict. Neutral shipping bringing cargo to Indian ports re* 
mained unaffected. Throughout the period, the Director General of Shipping, 
Port Trust Authorities, the Customs and Police Authorities and merchantilc 
sMpping lines extended whole hearted co-operation and co-ordinated their activi* 
ties, so as to keep the shipping lines and cargo movements from free interference by 
the Pakistani Navy. The Captains and crew of Indian merchant ships showed great 
deal of understanding and resilience and helped the Naval authorities in carrying 
out their protective tasks. 
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CHAPTER 15 

ON THEIR 
SHOULDERS 

MILITARY AWARD WINNERS OF THE 
FOURTEEN DAY WAR AGAINST PAKISTAN 


V ICTORIES in wftrs have always btta depcadeQl upas a aumber of factors . . . 
motivatloa to war. quality of naapower. morale. orgaDlsalioo and admi- 
nlstratioD. commaad aad decision and fioally tlic training standards of the 
officers and other ranks. It has always been difficult. If not entirely impossible, to 
pick one as the more important and the most deci^ve. However. In all wars, there 
have been officers and other ranks who. by their exceptional daring, courage, 
determination, presence of mind and endurance potential on the field of bailie] 
have provided rare and oatstaading command capabilities and operational brilliance 
and have, thereby, moved into the pages of history as examples to be followed 
and models to be copied. Honourable tbe Eul India Company was the first 

government In the world to originate the pracrice of awarding medals Co com- 
memorate successful cimpaigns and they issued a vast variety of medals. This 
practice has since been followed by all the Governments of tbe world In pursuance 
of this practice, tbe Oovemmeot of India iikslihiled Che following awards after the 

dan of independence in 1947 some la the presence of tbe enemy and others 

‘"“y FoUowin are tbe offleete aod other ranks 
•"'* «»«l>ated decisively to 
t^J^g of the Indian Armed Forces to the rank of being tbe finest in tbe world 

IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY • Paum Vir rh.v,- * j j 

'k vssr ztfBz 
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acts of conspicuous gallantry in (he presence of the enemy. Vir Chakra : Awarded 
for acts of gallantry in the presence of the enemy. 

OTHER THAN IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY t Ashoka Chakra : 
Awarded for most conspicuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent act of 
valour or self-sacrifice otherwise than in the face of the enemy. Kirti Chakra : 
Awarded for most conspicuous gallantry otherwise than in (he face of (he enemy. 
Sbaurya Chakra : Awarded for acts of gallantry otherwise than in the face of 
(he enemy. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS : Param Vishisht Seva Medal : 
Awarded for distinguished service of the most exceptional order. Ati Vishisht 
Seva Medal : Awarded for distinguished service of an exceptional order. 
Vishisht Seva Medal : Awarded for distinguished service of a high order. Sena 
Medal : Nao Seaa Medal: Vayu Sena Medal: Awarded to all ranks of Army, 
Navy and Air Force respectively for such individual acts of exceptional devotion 
to duty or courage as have special signihcance for the Service concerned. Merito- 
rious Service Medal tod Long Service and Good Conduct Medal: (With and without 
gratuity) : Awarded to selected NCOs and ORs in the Army (and equivalent 
ranks in (he Navy and Air Force) for 15 years meritorious and long service which 
counts for pension or gratuity. Unoat Raksha Surak^a Corps Medal and Raksha 
Suraksha Corps Medal: — Awarded to selected NCOs and ORs who have rendered 
a minimum of seven years service in the DSC and fifteen years combined service 
in the DSC and the Armed Forces. Territorial Amy Decoration : Awarded 
to Commissioned officers of the Territorial Army for 20 years meritorious service 
and who arc recommended. Territorial Amy Medal : Awarded to JCOs, 
NCOs and men of the Territorial Army for twelve years service with a minimum of 
(welveyears training and who a re recommended. Mentlon-in-Despatchcs: Awarded 
tor distinguished service and meritorious service in operational areas and acts of 
gallantry which are not of a sufficiently high order to warrant the grant of gallantry 
decorations. COAS'a/CNS'a/CAS's Comoieodation Card(s) : Awarded to all 
ranks of (he Army, Navy and Air Force for individual acts of gallantry or dis* 
tinguished service or devotion to duty performed in operational or non-operational 
areas which are not of a sufficiently high order to qualify for a higher gallantry 
award or for which the higher award is inappropriate. 


CAMPAIGN STARS/ MEDALS : General Service Medal 1947 : Awarded 
for service rendered under active service conditions or conditions akin thereto 
An individual qualifying for the medal for (he first time is awarded the medal 
^getber with a clasp/ indicating the particular operation for which it is awarded 
For all subsequent operations for which the issue of clasp is approved the ctaso 
indicaung the particular operation only is awarded. The bar of the clasp will 
the name or the place of (he operation engraved on it. Following clasps 
to t^s medal have so far been instituted : Oasp “J d K-1947'* : Awarded for 
I*** or a unit/formalion operating or located in specified 

w. iy47 and 1 Jan. 1949. (b) 1 day service who took part in h»fiUe 

touTrf’flvfne o“““ 1“""? specified period, (c) 5 operationaT^rties or 20 
Hours of flying on operational sorties, during the specified period. Clasp “Oer- 
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scas« Korea 1950-53'’ : Assarded for operational service on the active strength 
of the 60th. Para Field Ambulance unit in Korea. 1 day ashorejn the political 
territory of Korea between 22 November 1950 and 8 July 1953. Clasp "Naga 
Hills" : Awarded for operational service on the active strength of the unit or 
formation located or operating in Naga Hills and Tuensang Area, (a) 180 days 
(90 days in the case of temporary inductees) from 27 April 195$, or thereaftcr. 
(b) 5 operational sorties or 20 hours of flying on operational sorties during the 
specified period. Clasp "Goa 1961" : Awarded for service in the Goa operations. 
1961. (a) 2 days service between 18 and 22 Dec. 61, within the territories of Goa, 
Daman and Diu. (b) 1 sortie during the specified period. Clasp "Ladakh- 1962" : 
Awarded for service in operations against the Chinese forces in 1962 on the northern 
borders (Ladakh): (a) 15 days service in the geographical limits of Ladakh 
from 20 Oct. 62 to 21 Nov. 62. (b) 1 day service in specifled battle zone, (c) 1 
operational sortie in specified battles or 3 operational sorties or 12 hours of flying 
over the qualifying operations areas during the specified period. Clasp "N£FA« 
1962'* : Awarded for service in operations against the Chinese forces in 1962 
on the northern borders (NEFA). (a) 15 days service in the geographical limits 
of NEFA and certain specified areas of Assam from 21 Sept. 1962 to 21 Nov. 1962. 
(b) I day service in specified battles, (c) I operational sortie in battles or 3 ope- 
rational sorties or 12 hours of flying over the qualifying operational areas during 
the specified period. Clasp "Mizo Hills*' : Awarded for service in Mizo Hills. 
Samar Seva Star 1965 : Awarded for operational service during Indo*Pak 
conflict of 1965. (a) 10 days active service between 5 Aug. 65 and 25 Jan. 66 
in a unit/formation operated or located in the qualifying areas, (b) 1 day service 
in specified battle zone during the specified period, (c) 3 operational sorties or 
a total of 5 operational flying hours (for personnel of Air Observation Post 
units) or 3 flights or a toul of 10 operational flying hours, for others. 


COMMEMORATIVE OR OTHER MEDALS : Indian Independence Medal : 
Awarded to all ranks of Armed Forces to commemorate the attainment of 
Independence by India on 15 August 1947. on the authorised strength of a miliUry 
unit formation on 15 August 1947. Raksba Medal 1965: Awarded to all ranks 
of Armed Forces in recognition of service during the conflict with Pakistan m 
196$. 180 days or more service on 5th August 1965. Sainya Seva Medal. 

Awarded for the recognition of non-operational service under conditions of hard- 
ship and severe climate in certain specified area. A person qualifying lor 
medal for (he first time is awarded the medal together with a clasp. On subs^ 
quern occasions when the award is made, only a clasp indicating the place where 
t^he service was rendered is awarded. Following clasps to this •'ave so lar 

been instituted Clasp ■■ J <i K” : Awarded for non-operalional service 
J & K. except the areas specified for the clasp ‘'HIMALAYA.” (a) ' 
gate service commencing from 27 Oct. 47 or thereafter, (b) 10 sorties f 
flying. Clasp "NEFA” : Awarded for non-operat|onal 
phical limits of NEFA. excluding the areas presenbed 10 

fal 1 vear aggregate service commencing from 15 August 47 or thereafter. J-J . 
lortleror 40 hou^rs of flying. Clasp -Hta.lay.” = . d duues conn««d 

bordeSand J & K and the whole of Sikkim), (a) 1 year 

the date of entry into Che specified areas, (b) 10 [ ”hicfl 

Clasp "Andaman <t NIcobat” : Awarded for service m the geogtapn.« 
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limits of Andaman and Nicobar, (a) 1 year a^regate service commencing 
from 20 May 56 or thereaficr. (b) 50 hours of dying Clasp "Bengal — Assam" : 
Awarded for service in certain specified areas of Bengal and Assam. 


VIDESH SEVA MEDAL i ANvarded for such service abroad as may be 
recognised from time to lime by the Government for the purposes of this award 
and which has not been considered for any other Indian Medal. An individual 
qualifying for the medal for the first lime is awarded the medal, together with a 
clasp on which is inscribed the place where the service was rendered. On all 
subsequent occasions when the award is made, only a clasp indicating the place 
where the service was rendered is awarded. Following clasps to this medal have 
so far been instituted Clasp "UAR" Awarded for service rendered with 
UNEF. 180 days service from Nov. 2 to 6 or thereafter. Clasp "Ethiopia" : 
Awarded for service rendered: (a) On staff of HAILLE SELLAISSIE I 
Military Academy, (b) On deputation to the Government of Ethiopia for 
employment with the Imperial Body Guard Training Centre. <a) 180 days service 
from 3 May 57 or thereafter. <b) 180 days service from 24 Sept. 61 or thereafter. 
Clasp "Ohaaa" : Awarded for service rendered on deputation to the Govern^ 
ment of Ghana. Prom 23 March 1959 or thereafter. Clasp "bido*China" : 
Awarded for service rendered on the staff of I CSC. 90 days service from 7 Aug- 
54 or thereafter. Clasp "Isdonesla" : Awarded for service rendered on deputation 
to t he Go vern ment of I ndo nesia . Oasp **Iraq’ * Award for ser v i ces rendered on de p u • 
tat ion to the Government of Iraq. 180 days service from 10 Nov, 59 or thereafter. 
Clasp "Korea" : Awarded for service rendered on the strength of NNRC or 
Custodian Force (Personnel awarded clasp "Overseas Korea 1950-53" 
or OS Medal 1947 are not eligible for this clasp). 90 days service from 22 Nov, 
1950 to 17 March 1954. Clasp "LebaDoa" Awarded for service rendered with 
the UN Observer Group in Lebanon. 90 days service from 19 June 58 to 12 Dec. 
58. Clasp "Nepal" : Awarded for service rendered — (a) with units/formaiions 
employed on construction ofTribhuvan Rajpath and airfields in Nepal. 180 days 
service from 1$ April 52 to 15 April 1958. (b) In connection with the provision of 
signal communication for the Government of Nepal; 90 days service from 26 Nov. 
1958 to 3 May 1959. (c) With the Indian Military Training Mission or the Indian 
MiUury Training Advisory Group in Nepal; 180 days service from 1 Aug. 1952 or 
thereafter, (d) As a member of the ejection crew of air despatch units on transport 
^pport roles in Nepal. 6 sorties or 24 flying hours from I April 1952 or thereafter 
Clasp "Nigeria" : Awarded for service rendered on deputation to Che 
GoverniMnt of Nigeria. From 2 Dec. 1963 or thereafter. Clasp "Como" • 
Awarded for service rendered (a) with the UN forces in Congo, fa) ISOdave 
sennee from 2 Aug. I960 or thereafter, (b) As a member of the^^eciion crewTf 

flyin^from over Congo. 6 sorties or 24 hours of 

flying from 2 Aug. 1960 or thereafter. Oasp "Bhntan" ; Awarded for 

Sept. 1961; (b) with the Indian MUiUry Training Team in Bhutan* ISO Hav® 

service from 27 Aug. 1962 or thereafter, (b) With a oXformAW^ 
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PADMA VIBHUSHAN (Civilian) 


GENERAL SAM HORMUSJI FRAMJI JAMSHEDJI MANECKSHAW, MC 

GENERAL Stm Hormusji Framji Jamsbedji Mancckshaw, Chief of the Army 
Staff, lDdia> since 8th June, 1969, rendered signal service (0 the nation 
by forging (he Indian Army into an efficient instrument for (he defence of 
the country against external aggression. In his capacity as Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Comraittce, he co-operated with the Chief of the Air Staff and the Chief 
of the Naval Staff In welding the Ekfence Forces into a wcU'knil team. The 
success of Indian Army in the recent conflict with Pakistan was the result of 
careful planning and co-operation on his pan. General Mancckshaw was res- 
ponsible for developing close co-operation with the liberation forces of Bangla 
Desh. His guidance and direction were invaluable in securing (he capitulation of 
the Pakistani Army in the Eastern Zone and in speedy restoration of normalcy 
there. The decisive defeat of Pakistan and the liberation of Bangla Desh at a 
comparatively small cost in terms of men and material, ranked as an outstanding 
achievement in the annals of military history. In the Western Borders, General 
Manekshaw's deployment of forces and conduct of operations frustrated the 
enemy’s offensive designs and forced him to fight on his soil in Sind, in Punjab 
and in Kashmir. The enemy was out-gunned and out-gene railed. The 
decisive results achieved by the Indian Army, under the able general General 
Manekshaw, have given the nation a new sense of confidence. 


ADMIRAL SARDARILAL MATHRADAS NANDA. PVSM 


ADMIRAL Sardarilal Mathradas Naoda, Chief of the Nava) Staff, India, 
since 1st March 1970, has forged the Indian Navy into an efficient striking 
force and brought it to the pinnacle of its achievements during the recent 
conflict with Pakistan. Admiral Nanda personally directed the re-organisation of 
the Indian Navy and guided (he training of hs of^rs and men. Under bis able 
direction, the Pakistani fleet was contained in its harbours and prevented from 
hitting at our shipping and at our ports. The Western Fleet mounted two daring 
attacks, in which port and shore insullations at Karachi were severely damaged 
and (he strength of the Pakistani fleet was seriously crippled. The Pakistani 
Naval craft in Bangla Desh and the Bay of Bengal were severely mauled. The 
Pakisuni occupation forces were cut off from their sources of supply and their 
escape routes were effecUvely sealed. The Eastern Fleet provided close support 
to the combined operarions in Bangla E>esb and to (he liberation struggle. Admiral 
Nanda s strata^ made it possible for the Indian Navy to dominate, both the Bay 
of Ben^l and the Arabian Sm of Pakistani coast. PakisUni ports were effectively 
Mocked and a number of ships carrying contraband to Pakistan were intercepted. 
PskuZI M op*" .*? all merchant shipping and the plans of the 

eSe7y o" high seas were 


THEY CARRIED US TO THE GREAT GLORY 
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AIR CHIEF MARSHAL PRATAP CHANDRA LAL. DFC 

A FEARLESS and able pilot himself. Air Chief Marshal Pratap Chandra 
Lai ChUfof theAlr Staff of India, from I6lh July. 1969. worked assiduously 
to Improve defensive and offensive capabilities of the Indian Air horce. 
By his precept and example. Air Chief Marshal P. C. Lai imbued in the airmen 
a high sense of discipline and devotion to duty. When the enemy Air Force 
launched preemptive attacks on our airfields and ground installations on the 
western border, in the afternoon of December 3, the response of the Indian Air 
Force was prompt and effective. The enemy's plans to cripple the Indian Air 
Force were frustrated. The Indian Air Force struck without interruption by 
day and night at aircraft on the ground, at airfield installations, runways 
and radar stations. The enemy Air Force in Bangla Desh was completely annihi- 
lated within two days of the start of the operations. On the western side the 
losses inflicted on the enemy compelled a drastic reduction in the strength and 
scale of his operations. The Indian Air Force provided close support to our 
ground forces and the Navy. Tactical employment of personnel and aircran 
had to be done with meticulous care. Air Chief Marshal Lai achieved notable 
success in planning and co-ordinating operations of the highly complicated 
nature. Troop concentrations were broken up and armoured columns were 
scattered. The magnificient performance of the Indian Air Force under the 
leadership of Air Chief Marshal P. C-Lal contributed greatly to the liberation of 
Bangla Desh and to the defeat of enemy's offensive plans on the western front. 
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PADMA BHUSHAN (CiviJiaa) 


UEtlTENANT GENERAL COPAL GURUNATH BEWOOR, PVSM 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL Gopil CuruttMh Bewoof, Geaeral Oflcer Com* 
mRDdiDg-iD-Cbi«f» Southern Commud, was the Army Commander res- 
ponsible for the planning and conduct of operations in the Rajasthan and 
Kulch Sectors during the recent Indo-Pakistan conflict. Operations in this 
terrain were characterised by great impediments to movement in almost trackless 
desert, where manoeuvre by laige formations was extremely difficult, as wheeled 
vehicles, other than jeeps, could not be moved for either build up of forces or for 
their maintenance. In the Jaisalmcr Sector, the enemy launched a strong force 
of infantry and armour in order to hit at the important base at Ramgarh. How- 
ever, under the able stewardship of Lieutenant General Bewoor this intruding 
force was successfully intercepted at Longewala. With the co-ordinated actions 
of the Air Force and ground troops the enemy was made to pay so heavily in 
tanks vehicles and troops that his offensive capability in this sector of operations 
was blunted for the duration of the conflict. By his inspiring leadership, offensive 
spirit and untiring energy, he pressed his attack into enemy territory with relentless 
vigour and secured over 3.400 square miles of enemy territory without any loss 
of our territory. Through his personal charm and effective liaison, he got maxi- 
mum co-operation from the Air Force for support of ground operations. In 
spite of the difficulties of terrain and movement. Lieutenant General Bewoor's 
organising ability and high qualities of leadership ensured success of our operations 
in this sector. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL KUNHIRAMAN PALAT CANDETH, PV$M 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL KunbiramaD Palat Candetb, General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Western Coanand, was the Army Commander res- 
ponsible for the conduct of operations against Pakistan in Punjab and in 
Jammu and Kashmir during the lndo-Paki$tani conflict. During these operations, 
he had under his command, three Corps fighting simultaneously over an extremely 
extended front and in terrain varying from almost desert in the south to high 
altitude and snow-covered areas in the north. The operations in Western 
Command started with the massive Pakistani attack with infantry and armour in 
the Cbhamb Sector aimed at severing our vital communications in the area of 
Akhnur. Under tbe leadership and direction of Lieutenant General Candeth, 
bis troops absorbed the Pakistani attack, subjected him to a great deal of attrition 
and eventually threw him back acrou the Munawar Tawi with heavy losses to the 
enemy. He planed sod conducted operations in Kargil, Poonch, Sialkot, 
Shakargarh and Dera Baba Nanak areas. These operations resulted in casualties 
to tbe enemy in infantry and armour, greatly improved the security of our lines 
of commumcations and secured lai(^ areas of Pakisuni territory. In the execution 

shoved doggedness, determination 
leadership. His inspiring leadership 
Chhamh .is Iroops into acu of tremendous gallantry; the defensive battle in the 
Chhamb sector and the successful attack at Dera Baba Nanak were two examples 
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of this. Under his able stewardship, his subordinate commanders and men 
showed a great deal of confidence and high morale. By his personal charm and 
professional qualities, he ensured extremely effective co-operation and support by 
the Air Force throughout these operations. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL JACJIT SINGH ARORA, PVSM r 

LIEUTENANT General JagjU Singh Arora, iras the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of Eastern Command since 1969. During this period 
that part of our country had a scries of crises and complex law and order 
problems. There were the annual ffoods in Assam and West Bengal; counter 
insurgency operations continued in Nagaland and Mizo Hills, the situation in 
Western Bengal constantly called for assistance from the Army for the mainienance 
of law and order. In all these tasks, our security forces, under the overall command 
of Lieutenant General Jagjit Singh Arora, achieved outstanding success. During 
March 1971, the disturbed situation in West Bengal created a serious impediment 
in (he way of holding the mid-term poll. The Army was called in to maintain law 
and order to enable the electorate to cast their votes without fear or intimidation. 
This task involved the closest liaison and co-ordination with all civil agencies, 
acquisition and evaluation of intelligence, large scale movement and deployment 
of troops and finally close and effective control over- a II security forces in the 
State to ensure smooth and impartial polling. Under orders of Army Head- 
quarters, this unique operation was planned and executed by Lieutenant General 
Jagjit Singh Arora with outstanding success in a very difficult and explosive 
political atmosphere. 


In March 1971, the Eastern Theatre faced a human upheaval unprecedented 
in history. The crack down by the Pakistani Army in Bangla Desh and the 
influx of nearly 10 million refugees into India created a multitude of problems. 
Apart from ensuring the security and integrity ©four Eastern Borders, the Army 
was called in to maintain law and order and assist in the setting up ff" 
ganising the refugee camps. Lieutenant General Jagjit Singh Arora, handled 
all these tasks with outstanding determination, imagination, resilience and or- 
ganising ability. He displayed high qualities of leadership under vet y difficult 
conditions and maintained excellent liaison and relations with (he civil admi* 
nistration in that theatre. 


Lieutenant General Jagjit Singh Arora was the Army Commander responsible 
for the conduct of operations in the Eastern Sector in the recent India-KaKisian 
conllict. Even before the actual hostilities were sparked olT 
strikes on 3rd December 1971, the Eastern Sector had been 
because of the Pakistani build-up on our borders, shelling, snipping and mcidents 

of incursions. During the actual operations, Lt. Gen. Arora ,i -a, 

into Bangla Desh. covering a very wide front in difficult terrain «here o^rat.ona 

movement and logistics were hampered by poor "X ."ree 

water obstacles. He had under his command „as 

Corps, a large number of BSF troops and all the Mukli Bnhmi troops^ 
responsible initially for defensive operations to ensure the 

with Bangla Desh and subsequently for offensive operations across the Border 
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from various directions into Bangla Desh. These operations involved co-ordi- 
nation and close co-operation with the Navy and the Air Force. Lt. Gen. Arora 
conducted these operations with professional skill, great resilience and imagi- 
nation fesuUing in heavy losses in troops and equipment to the Pakistani Army 
and to (he final historic fall of Dacca and the surrender of Pakistan's entire armed 
forces in Bangla Desh ... all in the short span of 13 days. In the conduct of 
these operations. Lt. Oen. Arora displayed qualities of leadership, organising 
ability, offensive spirit and determination of the highest order. During this 
sharp conflict, he inspired his troops by his presence and personal example. Those 
outstanding services directly contributed to the defeat of the Pakistani occupation 
forces in the Enstern theatre and ihe liberation of Bangla Desh. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL SARTAJ SINCH. C.M. 

LIEUTENANT Ceo. Sartaj Singh was Ihe General Officer Commanding XV 
Corps during the recent India- Pakistani conflict and was responsible for 
the defence of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The terrain in this area 
varied from the plains and foothills to snow covered mountains and bight altitude 
areas up to Ifi.OM feet. Communications in the mounlaineous and high altitude 
areas were difficult involving (he employment of a combination of mechanical 
transport, animal transport and manpacks. Some areas were so isolated that 
maintenance was possible only by air. Lt. Gen. Sartaj Singh showed outstanding 
ability in planning and co-ordinating operations over this vast Sector, including 
a highly effective system for logistical support. During the conflict, the main 
weight of the enemy's offensive was thrown against Chamb and Poonch. It was 
largely due to the foresight, planning, indomitable courage, exemplary leader- 
ship and offensive spirit of Lt. Gen. Sartaj Singh that the enemy's offensives 
were blunted in both sectors, with heavy losses to Pakistan. He had so cothused 
his troops and imbued them with so much offensive spirit that they mounted 
offensives and captured enemy territory, including a number of Pakistani posts 
in the high altitude areas. Throughout these operations this General Officer 
was calm, steadfast and importurable; his tireless energy and inspiring presence 
ensured that our troops carried out their allotted tasks effectively. His relalions 
with the civil authorities and the overall co-ordination of all security arrangements 
in Jammu and Kashmir were outstanding. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL SAGAT SINGH, PVSM : 

LIEUTENANT Gen. Sagat Singh was the General Officer Command! os !V 
Corps in the Eastern Sector during the Indo-Pakislan conflict of 1971 
At the very outset, his assignment involved a re-organisation of his Corps 
HeadquarUrs, (he establishment of a lighter and mobile Headquarters in Tripura 
and detailed planning of operations and logistical support. He worked with 
great enthusiasm, zeal and efficiency completing this task admirably, both tactically 

o^raaons. he showed tremendous energy, grew 
ttctical ability and exempUry offensive spirit. He conducted operations ^th 
drive and confidence and established moral domination and superiority over the 
enemy-light from (he beginning. He showed great imaginat^ Wnad^J and 
flexibility. He reacted swiftly to changing situations and exploited them to the 
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fullest. The speedy crossing of the Meghna River was due primarily to his fore- 
sight, sound judgment and tactical ability. His energy, drive and co-opcration 
with the Air Force enabled our troops to be built up rapidly across the River. 
His conduct of these operations was extremely commendable and contributed 
considerably to our overall success and speed in the defeat of Pakistani troops 
in Bangla Desh. Lt. Gen. Sagat Singh, displayed professional ability, leadership 
and devotion to duty of a high order. 


VICE-ADMIRAL SURENDRA NATH KOHLI, PVSM HN) 


VICE-ADMIRAL Surendra Nath Kohli, Flag Officer CommaDding-io-Cbief, 
Western Naval Command* was responsible, not only for all Naval operations 
in the North Arabian Sea, but was also entrusted with the defence of most 
vulnerable portion of our coastline from the borders with West Pakistan to Goa. 
In addition, he was the controlling authority for the safe routing of the entire 
Indian Mercantile Fleet comprising almost 300 ships. Vice-Admiral Kohli 
demonstrated exceptional ability, sagacity and fortitude in putting into effect 
the several plans for ihe defence of our harbours and coastline. He executed 
offensive naval operations with such a telling effect that the enemy was denied the 
use of their only port of Karachi which served as the most important centre for 
the entry of strategic material and war supplies from outside Pakistan. In a 
series of determined and decisive actions, the sea- going forces of the Western 
Naval Command denied the enemy the use of the North Arabian Sea for both 
naval operations and transit of his seaborne trade. This, in turn, had a decisive 
effect on the enemy’s ability to prolong the war. It w-as also as a result of these 
actions that, not a single Indian Naval ship was molested by the enemy while, 
in turn, the Western Fleet sank or crippled a number of enemy warships. 

VICE-ADMIRAL NILKANTA KRISHNAN* PVSM, DSC aN) 

VICE-ADMIRAL Nilkaota Krishnan, Flag Officer Commaading-iB-Chief, 
Eastcra Naval Command, was responsible for the conduct of sea and sea 
borne operations throughout the eastern theatre of war. Admiral Knshnan 
display^ remarkable sagacity and foresight in the execution of war plans and the 
conduct of naval operations in the Bay of Bengal. His dominant leadership an 
masterful control of naval operations brought about the destruction of Pakistani 
Naval surface and submarine forces in the area. He also ensured a comp cte 
blockade of enemy held ports of the Eastern Sector. The undisputed control 
of the Bay of Bengal achieved by the Naval forces operating in this area contri- 
buted significantly to the surrender of Pakistani forces in Bangla Desh. 


AIR MARSHAL MINOO MORWAN ENGINEER. PVSM, MVC, DEC : 

AIR MARSHAL Miooo Mor«»B Engineer was Ihe Air Officer 
in-Chief of Western Air Command, during the re«nt 
Pakistan. He assumed the command in August *^69, bringing 
wealth of knowledge and first hand combat experience 
War II and the Kashmir Operations of 1947/48. He was also Deputy 
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Air Staff during the conflict with Pakistan in 1965. The Command was exten- 
sively re-organiscd under Air Marshal Engineer's guidance during 1970. The 
plan that he evolved for the deployment of his forces and their employment in war 
enabled for the Command to provide defence against air attacks for the vital 
areas along our Western border, to strike deep into enemy territory and give 
support to the Army in the field. Bases of Western Air Command were the first 
to be attacked when Pakistan launched its war against India on 3rd December 
1971. They withstood the pre-emptive strike with no damage to their aircraft 
and replied, within hours, with much heavier raids on Pakistani air bases. In 
the course of the war. heavy damage was inflicted on Pakistan's Air Force. Its 
oil supplies and railway system were seriously damaged and, with virtual command 
of the air over tactical areas, full support was given to our own Army in the field. 
The outstanding performance of Western Air Command was due, in great measure, 
to Air Marshal Engineer’s deep understanding of military aviation, the leadership 
that he gave his officers and men. and to his meticulous planning and detailed 
operational training of his combat squadrons. An outstanding feature of these 
operations was close co-operation between the Air Force and the Army. This 
grew out of Air Marshal Engineer's cordial relations with the Army Commanders, 
his understanding of their plans and problems, and the unstinting support that 
he gave to them. This spirit of close co-operation infused both the Air Force 
and the Army in the field. Air Marshal Engineer rendered distinguished service 
in the operations against Pakistan along the Western border and contributed 
greatly to their success. 


AIR MARSHAL HARI CHAND DEWAN, PV$M : 

AIR MARSHALL Hari Chaad Dewao. was the Air Officer Commanding- 
lo-Cblef of Eastern Air Command during the recent Indo-Pakislan war. His task 
in these o|wrations was to neutralise the Pakistani Air Force in the East 
and to provide support to the Army in its operations for the liberation of Bangla 
Desh. Eastern Air Command carried out these tasks with the utmost efficiency. 
The fact that it was able to do so was due ve^ largely to the meticulous planning 
of the operations by Air Marshal Dewan and his staff working in close co-ordination 
with the General Officer Co mmarKling-in- Chief of the Army's Eastern Command. 
The flying units of Eastern Air Command employed during the war also demon- 
strated a very high level of training and combat capability. The fighter force was 
able to establish complete air superiority within the first two days, Thereafter 
it gave accurate and plentiful support to the Army against heavily defended loca- 
lities. All the helicopters in the Command were organised into a task force 
which became a flying bridge, helping to transport nearly 4,000 troops and 40 
tons of equipment owr rivers and streams where the bridges had been destroyed 
by the reireaung Pakistani Army. Again, Eastern Air Command was responsible 
for the paradrop of a battalion group in support of the army’s rapid advance on 

it performed sc succ^lJufirEartern 
Command play^ a very major part in mounting the hard-Wtting and fast- 
moving c^paigo which resulted in the speedy Uberation of Bangla Desh Air 

to^rsu^Tl contributed 

great jy to tne success of the operations against Pakistan. 
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MAJOR GENERAL INDERJIT SINGH GILL, PVSM, MC: 

MAJOR GEN. InderjU Si ogb Gill took over the appointment of Officiate 
ing Director of Military Operations at Army Headquarters in August, 1971 
when the previous incumbent was posted out on promotion. He was, 
immediately faced with the gigantic task of operational planning and provision 
of all forms of assistance to JACKPOT. Simultaneously, he was required to 
formulate operational plans involving almost the entire field force and including 
(he planning for various new raisings and large scale troop movements. All 
this work required thorough understanding and assimilation of all available la- 
te II igence. a clear understanding of Pakistan's aims and capabilities and detailed 
knowledge of the widely varying terrain conditions in both the Eastern and 
Western Sectors. In addition, from the very outset, he was required to deal with 
the day to day developments in Bangla Desh and their operational implications. 
Maj. General Gill displayed remarkable energy » imagination, professional com- 
petence and capacity for work in dealing with all these functions. In all bis 
planning, prior to operations, he showed a great deal of foresight and very sound 
judgement. This General Officer bore the main burden of dealing with the day 
to day conduct of military operations. In the planning and conduct of all ope- 
rations, he was able to ensure effective and most valuable co-operation and co- 
ordination with the Navy and the Air Force. Throughout this period, he dis- 
played professional knowledge* great balance and tremendous energy, he worked 
round the clock, had complete control over operations in both the Sectors and was 
constantly thinking ahead. Maj. Gen. Gill displayed exceptionally high devotion 
to duly, professional ability and zeal. He rendered highly commendable service 
to the nation. 


SHRl KHUSRO FRAMURZ RUSTAMJI. INSPECTOR GENERAL OF 
POLICE MADHYA PRADESH 


After a brilliant academic career, Shri Khusro Framurz Rustamjl (55 years), 
joined the Indian Police in 1938- Having acquitted himself very well in 
various assignments in the Stale, he became a DIG in the Hyderabad 
State on 18th March 1949 In view of his meritorious record, he was 
Deputy Director, in the Intelligence Bureau, to be in-charge of Prime Masters 
Security. In 1958, he went back to Madhya Pradesh as the Inspector General 
of Police, which post he held with distinction. When the Government of In^a 
decided that the policing of the Indo-Pack border should be centr^iscd and en- 
trusted to a well trained, well-knit para-military force, Sto Rusiamji 
and appointed as the Director General of this force in view of his 
tation L one of ihe fine.l Inspec.or, General of Poh« m the «un ^ I* 
plunged himself into the anti-infiltration work and subsequent 
Pakiuan in September-October 1965. Soon after the hostilities, he -PP'”” 
energies to organising the Border Security Force, building “P, 
communication, transport, weaponery. and the «Umg “P ir^y 

In the momentous months, after 25th of March 1971, ^ 

cracked down in East Bengal, a very delicate and f ^'’^niber 

entrusted to the Border Security Force. After the 

1971, the Border Security Force, in modification of lU origmal role, fo g 
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the army, shoulder to shoulder, and distinguished itself in the war against Pakistan. 
The credit for raising a Force from scratch and building it info a fine force capable 
of great light, toughness, innovation and ability goes to Shri Rustamji. Endowed 
with a disarming smile, highly affable, dynamic in thinking, Shri Rustamji’s leader- 
ship of the Border Security Force in those most crucial months contributed 
considerably to the success of India's war against Pakistan, 


SHRI ASHWINI KUMAR, INSPECTOR GENERAL OF POLICE, PUNJAB 

Sbri Ashwiol Kumar (51), holding the dual charge of Inspector General of 
Police. Punjab, and Inspector General, Border Security Force during the 
last few months, brought his wanted zeal, energy and enthusiasm to 
organising defences, arranging proper protection for vital installations and in 
general getting the Punjab Slate ready to face the impending Pakistani attack 
from across the border. The credit for the tough front put up by the border 
Security Force on the Punjab border went to Shri Ashwini Kumar, whose liaison 
with the top echelons of the Army, under whose operational control the Border 
Security Force worked, was close and elTeciive. Besides constantly visiting the 
borders and infusing confidence and fighting spirit into his men, Shri Ashwini 
Kumar provided a fund of information on the intelligence side and a considerable 
share of the credit for the failure of the pre-emptive strike of the Pak Air Force 
on Indian Air bases on 3rd December 1971, should go to the intelligence conveyed 
by him. 


SHRI SURINDER SINGH BED!, COMMISSIONER. JULLUNDER DIVISION 

SbrI Surloder Singh Bedi (54), Commlssieoer for Julluoder Division, was 
appointed as the Liaison Officer to Western Command from the State of 
Punjab. It was largely due to the energetic and vigorous help given by him 
that the movement of troops and occupation of areas by them for defence 
purposes were accomplished smoothly and without creating any ill-will or disloca- 
tion of (he civil population. He visited every part of (he front before and during the 
operations to create confidence among the public and ensured that there was no 
panic in the forward areas. It was also largely due to his efforts that the admini- 
stralion functioned so smoothly in the forward areas that no evacuation took 
place even when, in places like Fazilka. the battle came very close to the town. 
The relations that he established between (he Army and the civil population were 
such that it created a sense of confidence and trust, with the result that there was 
nothing that was required by the Army that was not provided within a very short 
lime. He also rendered yeoman’s service in organising the civil defence and 
ensuring that infiltration could be immediately detected. 


SHRI SIRTAJ SINGH SAHI. CHIEF ENGINEER, DRAINAGE. PUNJAB 

nf Eneineer. Drainage, Punjab, wrved the cause 

nW'on during the recent conflict at the Western Borders by selfless 
and ununng devotion to duty. He organised at top speed and executed 

niachinery in the Slate as ^in the adjoining 
Wdlr ^ ® “'“"g the international 
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PARAM VIR CHAKRA (ARMY) 


MAJOR HOSHIAR SINGH (IC-I4««), 3 GRENADIERS : 


ON the 15th December 1971, 3 Grenadiers were given the task of establishing 
a bridge-head across the Basantar River in the Shakargarh Sector of the 
Western Front- Major Hosbiar Siogb was commanding the left forward 
company and was ordered to capture the enemy locality at Jarpal. This was 
a well fortified position and was held in strength by the enemy. During the 
assault his company came under Intense shelling and effective cross fire from 
enemy medium machine guns. Undeterred and with complete disregard for 
his own safety, he personally led the charge, inspiring his men. and captured the 
objective after a fierce hand to hand fighting. The enemy reacted strongly and 
put in three counter attacks on the 16th December 1971; two of them supported 
by armour. Maj. Hoshiar Singh, unmindful of the heavy shelling and tank 
fire, went from trench to trench, motivating his command and encouraging them 
to stand fast, and fight, Inspired by cool courage and dauntless leadership, his 
company repulsed all the attacks inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy. On 
the 17th December 1971, the enemy put in another determined attack, with a 
battalion supported by heavy artillery fire. Though seriously wounded by enemy 
shelling, Major Hoshiar Singh again went from trench to trench, moving about 
in the open, with utter disregard to his personal safety, encouraging his men to 
slick to tbeir ground. At this time an enemy shell landed near the Medium 
Gun post, injuring the crew and rendering it inoperative. Realising the im* 
portance of the Machine Gun fire. Major Hoshiar Singh immediately rushed to 
the Machine Gun pit and, though seriously wounded, himself manned (he gun, 
inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy. The attack was successfully repulsed 
and the enemy retreated, leaving behind 85 dead, including their Commanding 
Officer and three other officers. Unmindful of his serious wounds, with utmost 
devotion to duty, this gallant officer refused to be evacuated and stayed on with 
his company till the cease-fire, when he was evacuated by order. Throughout 
this operation. Major Hoshiar Singh displayed, most conspicuous gallantry in the 
face of the enemy, grim determination and indomitable fighting spirit. His 
dog^d resistance, complete disregard to his personal safety and cool courage so 
inspired his command that they performed outstanding acts of gallantry and 
defeated repeated enemy attempts to recapture (he locality. The steadfastness, 
dauntless courage and indefatigable will displayed by Major Hoshiar Singh were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the Indian Army. His refusal to be 
evacuated, despite his serious wounds, was an act beyond the call of duty. 


VtT ARUN KHETARPAL (IC-25067). J7 HORSE (POSTHUMOUS) 


ON the 16th December 1971, The Poona Horse (17 Horse) joined the battle 
with the 8lh Armoured Brigade of the Pakistani forces, for the battle of 
Basantar in the Shakargarh Sector on the Western Front. The pivotal 
poation at Jarp^ was held by two troops of 'B’ Squadron under Major BaU, with 
i Orendiers. This position was subjected to a determined attack by one Pakistani 
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armoured regiment. Being heavily outnumbered and coming under increasing 
pressure » the Squadron Commander asked for reinforcements. 2/Lt. Kbetarpal» 
who had heard this transmission over the radio and was located nearest to *B’ 
Squadron, answered the call and placing himself at the head of his troops moved 
off at full speed to meet the enemy attack. On the way to the 'B' Squadron 
location, his troops came under hre from enemy strong points and recollless 
gun nests that were still holding out in the brid^head established across the 
Basantar river by own troops. Realising that a critical situation was developing 
on the ‘B’ Squadron front, and that, time was at a premium, this gallant young 
officer, assaulted the enemy strong points, physically over*running them and 
capturing the enemy's infantry and weapon crews at pistol point. In the course 
of this action, the Commander of the only other tank left in his troop was also 
killed. But 2/Lt. Khetarpal continued to attack relentlessly till all opposition was 
overcome and he broke through towards the *B* Squadron location just in lime. 
When the enemy tanks started pulling back, after their initial probing attacks on 
•B’ Squadron, he chased them and destroyed one of them, before he was ordered 
to fall back in line with other tanks of ‘B’ Squadron. Soon, the enemy reformed 
and launched another attack with an armoured squadron, against the sector held 
by three of our tanks under Captain V. Malboira, of which one was manned by 
2/Lt. Khetarpal. A fierce tank battle ensued- Ten enemy tanks were hit and 
destroyed. 2/Ll. Khetarpal personally destroyed four. However, by now a criti- 
cal situation had developed: one of our tanks was hit and the gun of Captain 
Malhotra’s tank became inoperative due to a mechanical failure. Just then, 
2/Lt. Khetarpal's tank was also hit and burst into flames and the officer mmsell 
was severely wounded. Captain Mai hot ra ordered 2/Lt. Khetarpal to abandon 
his tank. But 2/Lt, Khetarpal realised that, though seriously mauled, the enemy 
was still pressing their attack in this Sector, and that, if he abandoned his tanK, 
there was nothing to stop the enemy from breaking through. Thou^ his own 
tank was burning furiously, and he himself was greviously wounded, t^s falUnt 
young officer continued engaging the enemy tanks and destroyed one, barely » 
hundred meters from his position. At this stage, his tank received a bit. 

resulting in his death. 2/H. Arun Khetrapal was killed but by 
to duty by his outstanding valour, he had saved the day; ‘h' ^ 

the breakthrough, he was seeking so desperately 2/Ll, Af<*n 

42397d6 L/NK ALBERT EKKA. id GUARDS (POSTHUMOUS)i 
LANCE NAIK Albert Ekk. was 

Guards during their attack on ^oosition held in strength and m 

Eastern Front. This was a 

great depth, by the enemy. J, _ P . theobi«tive and were locked in 

and heavy small arms fire, but they c g noticed an enemy light 

bitter hand to hand combat. With complete dis- 

machine gun inflicting heavy ® u bayonetted two enemy 

regard to his personal safety, he charged Thoueh seriously wounded in this 
soldiers and silenced the light machine gun. Though seno y 
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encounter, he continued to fight alongside his comrades through the mile d«p 
objective, clearing bunker after bunker with undaunted courage. Towards the 
northern end of the objective, one enemy Medium Machine Oun “P [f®'" 

the second storey of a well fortified building, inllicting heavy casualties and holding 
up the attack. Once again, this gallant soldier, without a ttought to his personal 
safely, despite his serious injury and the heavy volume of enemy fire, crawirf 
forward, till he reached the building and Jobbed a grenade through the loophole 
of the bunker killing one enemy and injuring the other. The Medium Machine 
Gun however, conUnued to fire. With outsunding courage and grim deier- 
mination. Unce Naik Albert Ekka scaled a side wall and entering the bunker 
bayoneited the enemy who was still firing. He silenced the Machine Oun, saving 
further casualties to his company and ensured the success of the attack. In Ims 
process however, he received serious injuries and succumbed to them after the 
capture of the objeciivc. During this action, this gallant Non-Com missioned 
Officer, repeatedly displayed the most conspicuous valour, outstanding deter- 
mination, endurance and fighting aspirii In the face of the enemy. His continued 
acts of gallantry and supreme sacrifice were beyond the call of duty and m the best 
traditions of t^ Services. 


FLYING OFFICER NTRMAL JIT SINGH SEKKON (10877), (POSTHUMOUS) 

FLYING OFFICER Nlrmal Jit Singh Sekhon was a pilot of a Gnat detach- 
ment based at Srinagar for the air defence of the valley against Pakistani air 
attacks. In accordance with the International agreement dating baek to 
1948, no air defence aircraft were based at Sirinagar, until the outbreak of hosti- 
lities with Pakistan. Flying Officer Sekhon was. therefore, unfamiliar with the 
terrain and was not acclimatised to the altitude of Srinagar, especially with the 
bitter cold and biting winds of the Kashmir winter. Nevertheless, from the ontset 
of the war, he and his colleagues fought successive waves of intruding Pakistani 
aircraft with valour and determination, maintaining the high reputation of the 
Gnat aircraft. On 1 4th December 1971. Srinagar Airfield was attached by a 
wave of six enemy Sabre aircraft. Flying Officer Sekhon was on readiness duty 
at the time. However, he could not take off at once because of the clouds of dust 
raised by another alrcralt which had just taken off. By the time the runway was 
fit for take-offi no fewer than six enemy aircraft were overhead, and strafing of the 
airfield was in progress. Nevertheless, inspite of the mortal danger of attempting 
to take oJT during an attack, and inspiie of the odds against him. Flying Officer 
Sekhon took off and immediately engaged a pair of the attacking Sabres. In the 
fight that followed, at tree top height, he all but held his own, but was eventually 
overcome by sheer weight of numbers. His aircraft crashed and be was killed. 
In thus, sacrificing himself for the defience of Srinagar, Flying Officer Sekhon 
achieved his object, for the enemy aircraft fled from the scene of the battle without 
presriog home their attack against the town and the airfield. The sublime heroism, 
supreme gallantry, fllying skill and determination, above and beyond th call of 
duty, displayed by Hying Officer Sekhon in the face of certain death, set new 
heights to Air Force traditions. 
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Ctronge&t of words In the stock of our vocabulary 
'"’feel feeble to express even most Inadequately the 
feelings of gracefulness and gratitude for our 
gallant armed forces who waged and won the 
historic and epoch-making war for the liberation 
of Bangla Desh. 

^ur hearts particularly go for those who have 
'^lald down their lives and whose gallantry of the 
most exceptional order has been recognised by the 
government and people of our land. 

\A/e pledge to serve those who have served the 
’ ’ the cause of peoples* freedom, honour and 
integrity **the best'* 


_=DOSSA HARJEE= 

257-259. YUSUF M5HARALI ROAD. 

(Old Masjid Bunder Road). 

P. 0. BOX No. 3209. BOMBAY-3 (BR). 

HOUSE OF QUALITY TARPAULINS 

LOOK OUT FOR THBSE NAMES 
■ FILTER CLOTH ■ 

COTTON— TERENE— NYLON— POLYTHENE 

• CANVAS ■ 

COTTON-JUTE-FLEX-GREY-OYED-WATERPflOOF 

• linoleum & JUTE CARPET ■ 

THE VERSATILE FLOOR-COVERINGS 
■ EYELETS ■ 

rubber sheeting, twine. ETC. 
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MAHA VIR CHAKRA (ARMY) 


2/LT SHAMSHER SINCH SAMRA (SS-2M24). 8 GUARDS, (POSTHUMOUS) J 
THIS young officer displayed most conspicuous bravery, courage, deiermi- 
nation and conduct of an outstanding nature beyond the call of duty in 
dose combat with the encmyj he made the supreme sacrifice. During an 
atuck on Murapara. when only 25 yards from the enemy position, he was hit 
by a machine gun burst in the chest. Undererred, he charged and destroyed 
the bunker with a grenade. He then rushed to a second bunker. Hit by an- 
other burst he died with the grenade in his hand. His action ensured success on 
the objective 

JC-39148 SUB. MALKIAT SINGH, 14 PUNJAB, (POSTHUMOUS); 

HE displayed most conspicuous bravery in the presence of the enemy and 
outstanding devotion to duty. His Battalion was holding an important defensive 
position in the Jessore Sector when this position was attacked by enemy Infantry 
and Armour. He moved from trench to trench encouraging his men. The 
enemy came within 50 yards and subjected his position to effective LMC fire 
and grenades- He crawled forward to engage the enemy and, even though wounded, 
he killed two machine gunners before he was hit by an enemy tank and killed 

13657079 L. NK RAM UCRAH PANDEY, 8 GUARDS, (POSTHUMOUS) ; 

HE showed exemplary valour, leadership and personal example in the face 
of the enemy. During an attack on Murapara when his Company was held 
up by heavy and aecuraiefire. he crawled up and destroyed in succession two 
enemy bunkers with hand grenades. He then took up a rocket launcher and 
destroyed a third bunker where be was mortally wounded and died on the spot. 

5037008 RPN. PATI RAM GURUNG, 5/1 GR, (POSTHUMOUS) : 

FOR spontaneous act of outstanding bravery in total disregard to personal 
safely and unhesitating response to the call of duty. During an attack on 
Uthali in Kushtia District, the attack was arrested by intense and accurate 
heavy machine gun fire from a bunker. Rlfleoun Pali Ram Gtining immediately 
rushed forward and single handed charged the machine gun, firing his machine 
gun from the hip. As he rushed forward, be was hit by a burst from the machine 
gun. Though mortally wounded, he continued the charge; silenced the machine 
gun before be fell down dead. 

LT. COL. H. H. S. BHAWANl SINGH (lC-9015), 10 PARA 

FOR exemplary courage, qualities of leadership and gallantry of the 
highest order in the fac« of the enemy. He personally led his men deep into 
Pakistani territory and successfully raided enemy held posts at Chachro and 
Virawah. He displayed aggressive spirit, went without sleep or rest for four 
days and nights in difficult terrain, under heavy enemy small arms fire and cap- 
tured seventeen prisoners with arms and ammunition. His action helped occu- 
pation of large area of enemy territory by own troops and created panic among 
the enemy. 
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MAJOR DALJIT SINGH NARANG, (IC-8140)* 45 CAV, (POSTHUMOUS) : 

FOR conspicuous bravery of a very high order in the face of the enemy, Com- 
manding a squadron of 45 Cavalry, grouped with a Infantry Battalion, Major Daljit 
Siogh was assigned the task of containing enemy incursions into Indian territory 
in the Jessore Sector. When attacked by enemy Infantry and Armour, he skill- 
fully and boldly manoeuvred his squadron and directed the fire eflectively, standing 
on the turret of his tank, despite heavy enemy fire. His daring, courage and 
disregard to personal safety, inspired his troops and resulted in heavy losses to the 
enemy. During this action, while leading his squadron, he was hit by MMG 
fire and was killed. 


5439887 RFN. DIL BAHADUR CHETTRJ, 4/5 GR : 

FOR most conspicuous gallantry in the face of the enemy and outstanding 
devotion to duly, During the attack on Atgram, Rfo. Dil Bahadur Cbettrl* 
showed total disregard to personal safety and fearlessly fought, charging from 
bunker to bunker, killing eight enemy troops with his kukri and physically 
capturing a Medium Machine Cun, which was holding up his Company's assault. 
His determination and cool courage in close combat with (he enemy were a 
source of great inspiration to all ranks in bis company. 


BRIG. JOGINDER SINGH CHARAYA (IC-1984), KC, VSM : 

As Brigade Commander, Brig. Jogioder Siagb planned operation with great 
professional skill and launched his Brigade into operations with commendable swif- 
tness in the Jessore Sector. His Brigade was attacked on four successive occasions. 
However, his troops stood the ground, despite heavy casualties, due largely to his 
excellent tactical handling, outstanding courage, constant presence and guldanw. 
His conduct of this operation was directly responsible for heavy losses to the 
enemy and subsequent disorganised withdrawal. During the subsequent offensive 
operations. Brig. Gharaya was with the leading troops, When he was severely 
wounded by enemy fire. He refused to be evacuated Ull he seen |he atucK 
through. Success of this attack was viul to our further advance m Bangl 
Desh. Brig- Gharaya conducted himself with extraordinary courage m the fa« 
of the enemy, and through his personal example, enthus^ such courage and con- 
fidence in his troops, as made complete success of the diflBcuU operations. 


LT. COL. PREM KUMAR KHANNA (IC-7380), S SIKH : 

FOR outstanding leadership and courage of a high •J'* 

enemy. During the battle of Chhamb. Lt. Col. Kumar’s 
to continuous and ceaseless attacks in overwhelming f 
and Armour, He handled his Battalion with cool and clam "“«««• ^ 

with skill, imagination and aggressive spirit was^f the 

and courageous conduct, with complete disregard to personal y. 

highest order. 

MAJOR ANUP SINGH GAHLAUT (IC-13792). 3 DOGRA, (POSTHUMOUS): 

FOR extreme coo. d 47rl'‘ oS ttf" 

Et*.hrUksramTeaS M^r Anu?' Singh Gah.au. succesfu.ly inflicted 
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heavy casuaUies on the enemy. Subsequently, he volunteered to go to the assitan^ 
of ‘D’ Company of bis Battalion who were under heavy enemy pressure. In this 
mission he pinned down an enemy company, but came under attack from another 
direction Although wounded, he continued to fight and succeeded m breaking 
the enemy attack. He expired shortly after this heroic battle, having been mortally 
wounded in hand to hand fighting. 

MAJOR BASIDEV SINGH MANKOTIA <1C-14221), 9 PUNJAB : 

HE displayed conspicuous gallantry, tenacity and devotion to duty of the highest 
order in the face of the enemy. As Commander of the screen position at Ranian, 
Major Basidev Singh Mankolia repulsed four enemy attacks in greatly superior 
strength, with heavy casualties to the enemy. When a portion of his screen was 
over-run. he personally led a counter-attack and regained the lost ground. Even 
though wounded in the shoulder, he refused to be evaculaled in view of the import- 
ance of (his screen to us. By personal example of courage and disregard to 
personal safety, he inspired the men under his command to perform acts of com- 
mendable gallantry. 

SUB. MOHINDER SINGH (JC 3J029), 18 PUNJAB : 

FOR indomitable courage in (he face of the enemy, tenacity, inspiring leader- 
ship and conspicuous gallantry. During an attack in the Kargil Sector when the 
attack was being held up by enemy Medium Machine Guns, Sub. Mohlodcr Singh 
inspirited exhorted and his men by personal example to maintain momentum of 
the attack. He charged forward, destroyed one of the Medium Machine Gun 
bunkers and inflicted casualties on the enemy in close combat. His personal 
example and gallantry ensured success of the attack. 

SEPPANDURANG SAtUNK HE (2760401), IS MARTHA H, (POSTHUMOUS) : 

FOR outstanding gallantry, indomitable courage, devotion to duty, guts 
and determination of a very high order. During an assault by our troops, an 
enemy rocket launcher posed a threat to the tanks assaulting with the Infantry. 
Sensing (he danger to our tanks, this gallant young soldier, at grave risk to his life, 
charged towards the rocket launcher, jumped on the enemy and physically snatched 
away the rocket launcher, even though be received burst of Sten Gun fire at point 
blank range ; he silenced the rocket launcher and made the supreme sacrifice. 

BRIG. ANANT VISHWANATH NATU (IC-4703), 9 GR: 

FOR displaying inspiring leadership, indomitable courage in the face of the 
enemy and professional skill of a hi^ order. As Brigade Commander in the 
Poon^ Sector, Brig. Anairt Visbwanath Nata planned and organised his defences 
so skillfully that, when the enemy atucked these defences in overwhelming 
strength, supported by great weight of Artillery fire, not a single post was lost 
m spite of repeated attacks over a period of four days. Thoughout this battle, 
Bng. Natu showed cool courage, provided inspiring leadership and ensured that 
his troops held their ground in this vital sector. 

tT. COL. RAJSUMAR SINGH (IC-7113), 14 PUNJAB : 

FOR outstanding leadership, bravery and cool courage. Given the task of 
occupying a key posiUon in the Jessor Sector, U. Col, Rajknnar Siogb organised 
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it with great professional skill and held on to it with utmost tenacity. When 
the enemy attacked with Infantry and Amour, he went round from Company 
to Company, inspring his troops and exhorting them to destroy the enemy and 
hold their ground. He successfully repulsed three enemy attacks and inflicted 
heavy casualties. 


MAJOR JAIVIR SINGH (lC-14509), 5 SIKH : 

HE displayed exemplary courage, grim determination, gallant and inspiring 
leadership and devotion to duly of a very high order. When the enemy attacked 
his Company position in the Chhamb ^ctor, in massive strength supported 
by w'cll co-ordinated Are, this young Company Commander repreatedly exposed 
himself to the Are of small arms and Artillery. With complete disregard to personal 
safety, he repulsed a series of attacks with heavy losses to the enemy during (he 
night. The next day, with his inspiring leadersldp, he held his ground against an 
attack by Infantry and Armour. Subsequently, he similarly beat back two more 
attacks when the enemy succeeded in penetrating his defences. MaJ Jaivlr Singh 
personally led a counter attack and cleared the incursion after hand to hand 
fight. Throughout this battle, this officer, not only kept his Command intact, 
but also aided in the recapture of a neighbouring post which had been overrun 
by the enemy. 


MAJOR KULDIP SINGH CHANDPURI (IC-lfl076), 23 PUNJAB: 

MAJOR Kuldip Singh Cbaodpori displayed conspicuous bravery, tenancity and 
devotion to duty of the highest order. Against successive enemy tank attacks, 
he held his ground at Longawala by his personal courage, inspiring example and 
offensive spirit, until reinforcements arrived. He inflicted heavy casualties and 
forced the enemy to retreat, leaving behind 12 tanks. 


MAJOR CHEWANG RINCHEN, MVC (IC-16224), LADAKH SCOUTS, 
(BAR TO MAHA VIR CHAKRA): 

FOR exemplary courage, initiative, leadership and devotion to f * 
high order. Major Cbewaag Rinchen. was in command of a ^orce detailed to 
capture a couple of posts across the Cease-Fire Line in the Paratapur Swtof. Due 
to his professional skill, leadership and out- sundinggallantry m the face ^ tne 
enemy, his force captured nine enemy localities at high altitude and in difficult 

terrain. 


BRIG. MOHINDER LAL WHIG ( IC-3940 ), 5 GR: 

HIS Brigade had been allotted the task of capturing the f®"'?'*’' 

Pickets overlooking Catgil. These pickets had been intensively by 

thfrnemy who had laid^mines and wire and had brought « 
weapons, guns and ammuniUon, The average almude fee^wUh 

temperature falling to minus 20depeescenti^de. The s ro P'^ 

ingthe whole of K.rgil region the rigours 

led his troops with a 

of altitude and temperature and sue^ed . capturing a number 

period of ten days, killing at least JOO "MoUnder U1 Whig 

of weapons. Throughout these operations. Brg. Moninoe 
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remained in the forefront with his troops> displaying inspiring leadership, a high 
degree of personal courage in the face of the enemy, grim determination and 
devotion to duty. 


LT. COL. HARISH CHANDRA PATHAK (IC-7114). S SIKH Lit 

FOR showing inspiring leadership, unflinching determination, devotion to 
duty and outstanding courage in the face of the enemy. Lt. Co). Harlsh Chandra 
Palbak was allotted the task of capturing Pak Fatehpur post and the sur- 
rounding embankments, which were held by the enemy in strength. During the 
attack, the enemy engaged the assaulting troops with heavy and accurate Machine 
Gun hre and intense Artillery shelling, causing many casualties. In the initial 
stages, the enemy seemed to have succeeded in breaking up the assault, but with 
rare personal courage and outstanding leadership, Lt. Col. Pathak rallied and 
led his men ; his personal example so inspired his troops that they were seen 
amidst the enemy and succeeded in capturing the objective. The enemy then 
launched two determined counter attacks which were beaten back inflicting heavy 
casualties on the enemy and capturing large quantities of arms and 
ammunition. The success of the Battalion against heavy odds was largely due 
to the indomitable courage and inspiring leadership, displayed by Lt. Col. Pathak. 


LT. COL. KULWANT SINGH FANNU (1C*6213). 2 PARAi 

THE battalion commanded by Lt. Co). Kalwant Slngb Psoou was paradropped 
on II December, 1971 in the area north of Tamgao* the Damg'a Desh with the 
objective of cutting oft the enemy's route of withdrawal and preventing their 
buildup at Tangail. Ahhough the para-drop was much dispersed, the Batta- 
lion had to come into action immediately to clear the enemy occupying 
Poongli Bridge, north of Tangail during his southward withdrawal from My- 
mensingh. During this operation, Lt. Col. Kulwani Singh Pannu displayed 
outstanding leadership and conspicuous gallantry by moving from platoon to 
platoon amidst heavy Medium Machine Gun Are, directing them to right places 
to deal with the enemy. Lt. Col. Kulwant Singh Pannu displayed complete 
disregard for his personal safety. It was through his personal example, gallantry 
and skilful direction that his Battalion achieved remarkable success in 
on to their position against three successive enemy assaults, 
inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy and capturing a number of them. 


MAJ. DHARAM VIR SINGH (1C-14I23), g GRENADIERS t 

FOR brilliant leadership, devotion to duty and conspicuous gallantry in the 
Uce of the enemy. During the attack on Chakra, a^strongly defended and heavily 
^rtitied position, his troops came under accurate and intense Medium Machine 
Gun and Artillery fire when assaulting through the mine-field. HU Comoanv 
suffered many casualties. At this critical juncture, Maj. Dbaram VIr Sineh 

outstanding courage by leading the assault 
attl^klfoL! Aft enthusing his menlo press the 

f!? ^ t* succeeded in securing hU objective Sub- 
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BRIG. KRISHNA SWAMI GOWRI SHANKAR (1C-39W), SIGNALS : 

BRIG. KrUhoa Swami Gorti Shaakar’s Brigade was allotted the task of captur- 
ing a well-prepared and heavily fortified enemy position in the Dera Baba Nanak 
Sector. Brig- Krishna Swami Oowri Shankar showed audacity, boldness and 
OfigicialUy in the planning of the attack. During the attack, he was in the fore- 
front, directing operations and exercising personal control, undeterred by heavy 
enemy tank, medium machine gun and artillery fire. By his presence with the 
foreward troops, he made immediate modifications to ensure speed and maintain 
momentum of the attack. He displayed outstanding leadership, personal bravery, 
great determination and utter disregard to personal safety. Kis skill and in- 
spiring presence ensured success of this attack with heavy losses to the enemy. 

LT. COL. KASHMIRI LAL RATAN (lC-7661), 6 SIKH : 

FOR inspiring leadership, personal courage of a high order in the face of the 
enemy and great determination. Col. Kashmiri Lai's Battalion was assigned the 
task of holding ground of tactical importance in the Poonch Sector. He orga- 
nised the defence with great professional skill. When his Battalion area was 
subjected to fierce enemy attacks, he moved from Company to Company, with 
total disregard to his personal safety, inspiring his men to hold their ground and 
beat back the enemy. His determination, courage and leadership were directly 
responsible for repulsing enemy attacks and inflicting heavy casualties to the 
enemy. 

LT. COL, RATTAN NATH SHARMA (IC-5270), 21 PUNJAB : 

LT. COL. Rattan Nath Sbarma showed outstanding courage, initiative and 
leadership of a high order in his Battalion's attack on an important feature, the 
capture of which was considered vital. During the fierce fighting in the course 
of this attack, he set a personal example. Undeterred by heavy enemy Are, he 
was in the forefront and led his men to victory by exemplary courage and 
leadership. 


LT. COL. SURRINDER KAPUR (IC-7484), 1 JAK RIFLES : 

LT. COL. Surrinder Kapur’s Battalion was given the task of taking up a 
defensive position in the lessore Sector to blunt any enemy attack and inflict 
maximum casualties on him. He displayed great professional skill nd leadership 
in deploying his Battalion with skill and speed, inspite of being under enemy 
small arms and Artillery Are. The enemy attacked this position five times in 
three days, but the Battalion beat back each attack with heavy losses to the 
enemy. During this period Lt. Col. Surrinder Kapur displayed aggressive 
spirit, indomitable courage, inspiring leadership and tenancily. 


C^. PRADIP KUMAR GOUR {10-16177), 660 AOP SQN, ARTILLERY: 
POSTHUMOUS : 


TOR displaying extraordinary devoUon to duty, ouUtanding courage and 
tenacity or purpora. Captain Pradep Kumar Go;r flew roun” tte clock 

direcUng Artillery fire and 
obtaining vital information about the enemy, undeterred by heavy sma^ll arms and 
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Artillery air burst fire and in total disregard to his personal safety. When flying 
one of such missions for directing Artillery fire for an attack by own troops in the 
Western Sector, he was spotted by three enemy Sabres. Capt. Gour saw these 
aircraft. Inspite of the grave danger posed to him, he decided to remain in the 
area to complete his mission in view of its vital nature. This gallant officer carried 
on with his mission, evading the Sabres attacking him. Unfortunately, he was 
eventually shot down by them. He made the supreme sacrifice. 


LT. COL. CHITOOR VENUGOPAL (IC-S096), 5/1 GR : 

FOR personal courage in face of the enemy, outstanding devotion to duty, ten- 
acity and exemplary leadership. During the operations in Bangla Desh, 
Lt. Col. Chiloor Venugopal was Officer Commanding, 5/1 Gorkha Rifles, in the 
Jessore Sector. His Battalion distinguished itself in the battles of Uthali and 
Darsana in hand fought actions against well prepared defensive positions. It 
subsequently played a decisive role in the lightening approach to and capture 
of Jhenida. During all these offensive operations, Lt- Col, Chitoor Venugopal 
showed, both speed and professional skill in planning the operations. He thus 
set a fine personal example by leading his troops in the attacks and maintaining 
the momentum against determined opposition. His leadership, gallantry and 
personal example inspired his Batulion to achieve decisive success, consistently 
in those battles and contributed in considerable measure to the overall success 
of our operations in the Jessore Sector. 


MAJOR VIJAY RATTAN CHOWDHARY (IC*11094), 9 ENGINEER 
REGIMENT (POSTHUMOUS) : 

FOR conspicuous bravery and exemplary courage shown in the face of (he 
anemy. On the night ofll/U December, 1971. when movement forward of our 
armour and consequently the momentum of our attack was held up on an exten- 
sive enemy minefield at Chakra. Maj. Vijay Rattan Chowdbary ^ 

clear, in the face of intense enemy fire, a safe lane in the 
sing that the efforts of the Engineer party were ^*"6 
hampered by accurate and intense enemy fire, Maj. 

^ayfng utter ^regard for his personal safety, moved from man 
fnstructions and lending a hand, till the lane was cleared and 
restored. During the entire advance from 5 

Chaudhary was responsible for clearing four majM mine . courage 

one at Chakra. On all these occasions, he showed to 

initiative determination, a deep sense of devotion to duty «nd “«" <i««ga.d o 
personal safety. While directing and supervi^ng ^ 

uTne at Basantar River, he was killed as a result of enemy shelling. 

2960050 L/NK DRIG PAL SINGH. 15 RAJPUT, <POST»UMOUS^ 

FOR exemplary courage in the face of the 19^71" L/Nk Drig 

disregard to personal safety. On the ilnder heavy 

Pal Singh was commanding a section ® were cau^^ 

Medium Machine Gun fire from ‘*0 men of his section 

,0 own troops and hindering first bunker and lobbed 
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crawling to (he next bunker, he received an MMG burst on his left shoulder. 
Unmindful of the injuries, he inched his way to (he bunker and as he was about 
to lob a grenade into it, he received another burst on his chest and was killed. 
Nevertheless, as a result of his gallant, bold and aggressive action, the enemy 
withdrew from the bunker, leaving behind (heir Medium Machine Gun and a 
large quantity of ammunition. This young and gallant soldier was directly res- 
ponsible for enabling his Company to secure their objective. The supreme 
sacrifice made by L/Nk Drig Pal Singh was in the hnest traditions of the Indian 
Army. 

1^664546 L/NK NAR BAHADUR CHHETRI, 12 GUARDS: 

FOR displaying exemplary courage, devotion to duty, determination and 
utter disregard to personal safety in the face of the enemy. During the massive 
Pakistani attack with Infantry and Armour in the Chhamb Seclor, L/Nk Nar 
Bahadur Cbheiri, was deployed at Chhamb crossing on the Manawar Tawi. with 
anti-tank guided missiles. His position was under direct observation of the 
attacking enemy. When the enemy tank attempted to cross the Manawar Tawi. 
this young gallant soldier stuck to his post. With utter disregard to his personal 
safety, be resolutely engaged the tanks and destroyed five of (hem. His courageous 
and outstanding feat blunted the enemy assault. Inspite of being exposed, and 
under heavy enemy hre, he displayed courage and professional skill of a very 
high order. This singular action imposed caution on the enemy and delayed 
his crossing of the Manawar Tawi. 


COL UDAI SINGH (IC-4S68), 8 GR 

FOR outsatnding courage, initiative, firm determination and inspiring leader- 
ship in the face of (he enemy. Col. Udai SLigb was incharge of a force, 
consisting of three companies of Ladakh Scouts, and a section each of Mortar 
and Medium Machine Gun, which had been assigned the task of capturing the 
area from Chalunka to Turtok, across the Cease-Fire Line. This involved 
movement on manpack and animal transport, mostly by night in 
sub-zero temperatures at an altitude up to 18000 ft. through unreconnoi- 
tered area. He completely out maneuvered the enemy, far superior In numbers 
causing heavy casualties and capturing a large number of prisoners and consider- 
able arms and equipment, to very little loss to his own troops. Despite no line 
of commuoicatioD. and without artillery support, he followed up tho enemy and 
pressed home his attack against well-enirenched enemy positions til] Turseck and 
a considerable area beyond was captured. During the operaiton, which lasted 
ten days. 1 m displayed gallantry, outstanding leaderslup and professional skill of 
a very high order. 


LT. COL SURHJIT SINGH (IC-6704), SQNDE HOURSE : 

disregard of perwnd safety in the face of the enemy. On 10 December. WmS- 
de Horse were deployed west of Nainakof, when the enemy tanks attacked^^r 

artillery and heavy mortar fire In utter 
disregard of his own safety. Lt. CoL Snkhiit Slngb direct^ the&e^f his mnti 

rn?unkfirete“'^S "‘1^’Ugh uX: 

and unk fire, be opened the cupola erf his lank so that he could obsenre better 
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The enemy attack was beaten off. destroying two enemy Unks. without any loss 
to own troops. On H E>ecembcr. 1971. U. Col. Sukhjit Singh personally com- 
manded an out -flanking force and tried to surround enemy tanks. They came 
under heavy medium artillery and mortar Are and the enemy tanks opened up from 
prepared positions, remaining unruffled, he closed in with the enemy and succeeded 
in destroying eight more tanks and in capturing one officer, two JCOs and two 
ORs. This outstanding performance of the Regiment was largely due to the 
skill, exceptional leadership and personal example of bravery shown by Lt. Col. 
Sukhjit Singh. 


BRIG. SANT SINGH, MVC (IC-5479), SIKH LI, (Bar to MahaVir Cbairai) 

FOR displaying inspiring leadership, valour and complete disregard of pe^onal 
safety in the face of the enemy. Brig. Saoi Singh, MVC, while commanding a 
Sector in the Eastern theatre achieved spectacular results with a mixed force 
having only one regular Battalion, advancing thrlty eight miles almost on foot, 
to secure Mymensingh and Madhupur in eight days. During this advance, 
his force faced very stiff opposition from the enemy and cleared heavily defended 
positions at several places. Throughout these actions. Brig. Sant Singh ^rsontlly 
led and directed the troops, exposing himself to enemy Medium Macmne Gun 
fire and shelling. His personal gallantry, leadership, skillful handling of meagre 
resources, audacity, improvisation and maximum use of local resources were 
responsible for the successful and rapid advance against much stronger enemy in 
well prepared defensive positions- In these operations, Bng- Sant ^ 

outstanding example of bravery and dedication to duly m the highest traditions 

of the Army. 

BRIG. HARDEV SINGH KLER, AVSM, (IC-493), SIGNALS : 

FOR showing outstanding courage, inspiring leadership and 
of personal safety in the face of the enemy. He led the advan« 
upto River Turag. which involved clearing of enemy opposition 
BakshiganJ, Jamalpur. Tcngail, Mirzapur and the west During all 

in addition to several delaying actions by the enemy . ,roops*adn 

these actions, Brig. Kler was personally present with he the 

directed the operations, with complete ^By personally 

troops during the Jamalpur battle showed great f pZidti great 

going into the thick of the south of 

inspiraUon to his troops who had laid «ige telund « y s,(jjifuUy and 
Jamalpur, Despite heavy casualties he “^‘J^Xwere foiled He 

courageously that all attempts by the enemy * j^oners as well as 

inflicted heavy casualties on the er«my and success of ope- 

BRIG. ANTHONV HAROLD EDWARD M.CHJOAN, (ICA19.), 

GRENADIERS : . n.i. Adthooy Harold 

DURING the operations in f ability, inspiring leader- 

Edward Michigan displayed diVeeard of personal safety. On 
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defended enemy positions at Uthali and Darsana. In the attack on Uthali, 
when his troops ran into trouble and were surrounded by enemy automatic and 
tank tire from three sides, he look personal control of I he situation under a 
withering hail of enemy tire, stabilised the battle and put his troops in a position 
from where the offensive could be resumed. He conducted the battle with cool 
courage and utter disregard of his life. He so inspired his troops that they took 
the objective by storm. The same day, he re-intcgraied his force for capturing 
the strongly fortihed defences of Darsana, and after personally reconnoitcring the 
area in the face of small arms and Artillery hre, carried out a preliminary ope- 
ration breaking through the outer crust of enemy defences. He launched the main 
offensive (he next morning and by sheer offensive spirit and motivation of troops, 
mounted a crushing attack on well prepared defensive positions through an ex- 
tensive mine-field. He was again in the thick of the battle and. with personal 
example, inspired his troops, who broke through a devastating hail of Machine 
Gun. Artillery and Mortar fire and gained a decisive victory, After the capture 
of Darsana, he advanced towards Jhenida and, covering over 50 kilometres in 48 
hours, he captured Jhenida. The enemy was uken completely by surprise and 
due to the speed of the advance several bridges were taken intact. During these 
actions Brig, Michigan commanded his Brigade with dash, professional skill, 
a high sense of duty and displayed courage and leadership of a very high order in 
(he face of the enemy. 


LT. COL. VED PRAKASH CHAI (IC-7n9), 16 MADRAS* (POSTHUMOUS) : 

FOR ^splaying outstanding gallantry, fearless courage and great devotion 
to duty with utter disregard to his personal safety in the face of the enemy 
During the battle of Basantar In the Western Sector, having crossed the River 
and the mine obstacles m the face of heavy enemy opposition. Lt. Col. GhaPs 
battalion was occupying the bridge-head when the enemy mounted fierce counter- 
attacks. Lt. Col. Ghai railhcd his men and beat off repealed enemy attacks 
during ilw night, As the day dawned, the enemy again mounted a counter-attack 

thf B'atulion h"d‘' “"f he«vy shelling during the night, 

^ re-orgsnised. But. as soon as the main 

direction of the enemy attack erysialised. Lt. Col. Ghai moved to the Company 
localities with utter disregard to his personal safely. He moved fearlessty from 
one position to another, directing, encouraging and enthusing his men Insp md 

f.nfd "d •"'i leadership, the Battalion, supported by'^wn 

lank| repulsed he counter attacks with heavy losses to the enemy When^afr^ 

wounds on the ba.Ue field. He made a suS 

CAPT. SHANKAR SHANKHAPAN 
POSTHUMOUS) : 

On 16. December. 1971, wheiT^BaZkn of his unit, 

after a march of 42 miles it cAin# !!? reached Hingcro Par (Pakistao), 
With utter disregard to Ws person^ 


WALKAR aC.23473). 18 MADRAS. 
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by splinters and sustained injuries, but he refused to be evacuated and carried on 
with his task, displaying outstanding courage and devotion to duty. Heavy 
enemy shelling continued during the night, and early next morning, the enemy 
assaulted two Company positions. Although wounded. Capi. Walkar stuck 
to his job and brought very accurate mortar hre on the enemy and inflicted heavy 
casualties. At about 0800 hours, the mortar ammunition had almost flnished. 
The mortar position became exposed to the enemy and was attacked. Capt. 
Walkar inspired his men to hold fast. He himself shot at least four enemy per- 
sonnel and forced the enemy to pull back. He was. however, faully wounded 
in this action. After firing the last round, he succumbed to the injuries. He 
fought bravely and laid down his life heroically in the best traditions of the 
Services. 


5032571 HAV. BIR BAHADUR PUN» 5/1 OR 

FOR displaying supreme devotion to duty, conspicuous bravery and 
complete disregard to personal safety in the face of the enemy. During 
the attack for the capture of Darsana on 4, December 1971, Hav. Bir 
Bahadur Pud, was with an advance Company attacking village Chandpur. 
east of Darsana. The objective consisted of highly developed and 
fortified bunkers, reinforced with Heavy Machine Cun, Medium Machine 
Gun and Recoilless Guns. Extensive anti-tank and anti -personnel mine- 
fields covered all approaches. When moving towards the objective, the Com- 
pany came under heavy fire from the entire enemy frontage. Assisted by own 
artillery, mortar and tank Are. the assaulting Company continued to press the 
attack, but suffered heavy casualties. Hav. Bir Bahadur Pun moved ahead of 
his Platoon, inspiring and motivating his men to advance to the objective. On 
seeing the Heavy Machine Gun post of the enemy, which was responsible for 
causing the most casualties amongst his men. he rushed towards it through a 
nallah. crawled about 100 yards, closed on to the bunker, lobbed two grenades 
and silenced the post- This act of cool courage and determination so inspired 
and motivated his Platoon that the objective was taken within minutes. In this 
heroic action, Hav. Bir Bahadur Pun moved forward in the face of deadly fire, 
m utter disregard of personal safety and led his platoon gallantly. 


2550I6d HAV. THOMAS PHILLIPOSE; 16 MADRAS 

FOR displaying exemplary courage, ouutanding bravery and exemplary devo- 
bonto duty, m the face of the enemy. Hav. Thomas Fhillipose was the Platoon Havil- 
<iar. His Platoon was engaged in the battle of BasanUr on the night of 15/16 De- 
cember, 1971. During the assault, his Platoon Commander received a bullet wound 
and could not proceed further. Hav. Thomas Phillipose then took over the com- 
mand of the Platoon. Casualues lo the Platoon were so heavy that, by the time 
^ objecuve was captured, the Company strength bad been reduced to 15 men 
At tbs time, they were counter-attacked by enemy Infantry Noiwithstandina 
the depleted strength of his Platoon, Hav. Thomas Phil^ose disolaved coif 
picuous bravery, devotion to duty and leadership of the^hiahest^order Ha 
.K if""? With fixed bayonets with his meagre fS^nerrt ^ Ha 

under edver* condiUon, and set brilliant exam"^of coV^2,„Tdto1ioufo*S 
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3355332 L/NK. SHINGARA SINGH. 2 SIKH (POSTHUMOUS) 

On \7 December, 1971, during the attack on Pul Kanjri, a strong enemy posi- 
tion, surrounded by anti-personnel and anti-tank mines and supported by a num- 
ber of Machine Guns, his Platoon came undervery heavy ground and Artillery tire, 
particularly from two Machine Guns on the left flank. L/Nk Shingara Siogb was 
second-in-command of the left-flanking section which got pinned down by 
continuous Are from these Machine Guns. In utter disregard to his personal 
safety, L/Nk Shingara Singh made a dash through the mine-held towards the 
Machine Gun post and hurled a grenade inside the bunker, successfully silencing 
the gun. Then he charged the second Machine gun post, leapt over the loop- 
hole and succeeded in physically snatching the gun. In doing so, he received a 
burst of Are in his abdomen. But underterred, he continued to hold the Machine 
Gun. The enemy was completely unnerved and fled from the bunker leaving 
(he Machine Gun in L/Nk Shingara Singh's hands. Elimination of these machine 
guns, enabled own troops to overrun the enemy post, but L/Nk Shingara Singh 
succumbed to his injurious. In this heroic action, L/Nk Shingara Singh dis- 
played the highest degree of valour and fearlessness and exemplary dedication to 
duty in the face of the enemy and gallantly sacrificed his life in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Army. 


LT. COL. VED PARKASH AIRY. (IC-7750). GRENADIERS 

FOR outstanding courage, initiative, firm determination and inspiring leader- 
ship in the face of the enemy. U. Col. Ved. Parkash Airy was commanding a ^tta- 
lion of the Grenadiers, in the battles of Bhairo Nath and Basantar River in the 
Shakargarh Sector of the Western front. He led his Battalion with 
and was always in the fore-front, encouraging and inspiring his men. In the battle 
of the Basantar River, the Battalion under his able leadership, not only capturea 
the enemy positions after a fierce fight, but held on to them, despite the ferocious 
counter attacks launched by the enemy. He displayed ultw 
personal safety. Despite the heavy sbelUng and enemy smafl arms fat, “ 
from trench to trench, motivating his men to stand fast- Doe to hi P® . 
example and bold leadership, his Battalion w« ate^ast and 
out tWs aaion. Lt. Col. Ved Parkash Airy displayed outsUnding leadership 

gallantry of a very high order. 

LT. COL. RAJ MOHAN VOHRA (IC^Ul). ARMOURED CORPS 

enemy Armour and acenu^ed for 27 enemy 
Army. 
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LT. COL. HANUT SINGH (IC-6126). ARMOURED CORPS 

FOR outstanding bravery, inspiring leadership, dedication to duty, with com- 
plete disregard to his personal safety. Lt. Col. Hanul Singh was commanding a 
Regiment in the Shakargaih Sector of (he Western Front. On the 16th December, 
1971, his Regiment was inducted into the Basaniar River Bridgehead and took up 
positions ahead of the Infantry. The enemy reacted sharply and launched a number 
of armoured attacks In strength, on the 16th and 17th December, 1971. Unde- 
terred by enemy Medium Artillery and Tank hre, he moved from one threatened 
sector to another, with utter disregard for his personal safety. His close presence 
and cool courage inspired his men to remain steadfast and perform commend- 
able acts of gallantry. Throughout this period, Lt. Col. Hanul Singh displayed 
an aggressive spirit, exceptional leadership and valour in the face of the enemy in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the Indian Army. 

MAJ. AMARJiT SINGH BAL aC-133T7), ARMOURED CORPS 

FOR outstanding courage, exemplary leadership and devotion to duty in the 
face of the enemy. Major Amarjlt Singh Bal was commanding a squadron of his 
Regiment during the battle of the BasanUr EUver in the Shakargarh Sector of the 
Western Front. On the 15th and i6th. December. 1971, the enemy launched a 
number of armoured counter-attacks against (he Jarpal position. Though heavily 
outnumbered, he displayed exemplary courage, determination and aggressive spirit 
and, by his personal example, motivated his troops to remain steadfast and re- 
solute and to repulse all enemy attacks inflicting heavy casualties. Throughout 
this action. Major Amarjit Singh Bal displayed grit and determination, outstanding 
leadership and exceptional devotion to duty in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the Indian Army. 


BRIG. JOGINDER SINGH BAKSHl (iC-4670h JAT 

BRIG, ioglnder Slogh Baksbl was commanding a Mountain Brigade on the 
Eastern Front. Between (he 7th December and 16th December, 1971, the Brigade 
under his daring leadership, launched a series of successful attacks and captured a 
number of well prepared enemy localities, culminating in the capture of Bogra. 
Brig. Joginder Singh Bakshi displayed professional competence of a high order, and 
by hjs daring execution, out-witted the opposing forces, breaking the enemy’s 
wsislance and resulting in the capture of a large number of men and equipment 
including t^ Commander of 205 Brigade of the Pakistani Army. Throughout the 
operation, Brig. Joginder Singh Bakshi was in the fore-front. His meticulous 
pUnmng, relentless offensive action and disregard for his personal safety insoired 
his Command to achieve great success. 


92I28<S SEP. ANSUYA PRASAD, 10 MAHAR, (POSTHUMOUS) 

. .. courage, exemplary gallantry and extra-ordinary devotion 

«« « enemy, Sep. Ausuya Prasad was a young soldlw who had 

recently joiMd his Urat on completion of his recruit training. On the 29th 

capturin^n enemy posiu-on 
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have to be neutralised before own troops could close in on the enemy bunkers 
surrounding it. Since it was not possible to call for air support or Artillery fire, 
due to the close proximity of own troops, it was decided to send a suicide squad 
to get into the enemy defences by stealth and set the building on fire. Sep. 
Ansuya Prasad volunteered for the task. Taking a few phospherous grenades, 
with utter disregard for his personal safely, he crawled towards the enemy positions. . 
During the process, he was shot in both his legs. But the gallant young soldier 
did not abandon his mission- He succeeded in crawling upto the building. He 
noticed a stack of ammunition in one of the rear rooms of the building, selected 
it as his target and started crawling towards it. While doing so. he received 
Machine Gun burst in his shoulder. Undeterred by his wounds and, though 
bleeding profusely, he crawled upto the room with great difficulty and lobbed the 
grenades, setting the building on fire before succumbing to his wounds. His 
gallant action forced the enemy to abandon the building and enabled own troops 
to capture the objective. In this action, Sep. Ansuya Prasad, inspiic of his young 
age and inexperience, showed outstanding courage, utter disregard to his personal 
safety, and made the supreme sacrifice in the call of duty. 


BRIG. ARUN 5HR1DHAR VAIDYA. MVC, AVSM (IC-1701), ARMOURED 
CORPS (Bar to Maha Vir Chakra). 

FOR showing outstanding courage, ^eat professional skill, indomitable 
will, foresight and imagination in fighting against the enemy. Brig. Aruo 
Shrldbar Valdaya was commander of an Armoured Brigade in the Zafarwal 
sector during the operations against Pakistan. From the very outset. 
Brig. Vaidya keenly associated himself with the operational plans and built up 
an accurate picture of the likely pattern of tank battle. With great pro- 
fessional skill, fore-sight and imagination, he planned the operation meticulously 
and motivated and briefed his re^menial commanders so well that they gained 
complete confidence in themselves and in the Brigade Commander. When the 
operations commenced, he moved his Brigade determinedly and swiftly to get 
to grips with the enemy. When his troops hit the first mine-field, he carried out 
(he breakthrough with daring, and in record time, and took the enemy tanks by 
surprise. He employed his tanks relentlessly and aggressively and helped the 
Division to maintain constant pressure and momentum of advance against the 
enemy. In the battle of Chakra and Dehlra, the going was difficult for tanks on 
account of an 800 yards deep mine-field and difficulties of terrain. In a cool and 
confident manner. Brig. Vaidya undertook the crossing through the mine-field. 
When the going got difficult, he personally moved forward, disregarding his per- 
sonal safety. Through his inspir^ leadership, the entire squadron pushed through 
the lane and quickly deployed itself to meet the enemy's counter-attacks. But 
for his judicious, yet aggresrivc employment of armour, it would have been 
difficult for the Division to advance about 20 kilometers in the enemy territory 
in so short a time. During the battle of Basantar, he again displayed his pro- 
fessional skill and superb leadership. With calm confidence, he got his tanks 
through one of the deepest minefields, expanded the bridge-head and repulsed a 
strong enemy counter-atuck. The enemy was ruthlessly flayed and beaten. 
In this battle, 62 enemy tanks were destroyed and the rest limped back in 
retreat. This would not have been possible, but for the skilful and devastating 
handling of armour by Brig. Aruo Shridhar Vaidya. 
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CAPT. DEVINDER SINGH AHLAWAT (IC-19161), 10 DOGRA (POSTHU. 
MODS) 

FOR showing exemplary courage, inspiring leadership and complele dis- 
regard of personal safely in the face of the enemy. Capt. Devinder Singh 
Ahlawal was leading a Company during an attack on the night of 5/6 December 
197)» for the capture of C^ra fiaba Nanak Bridge-head. His Battalion had 
been alloted the task of capturing (he East end of the bridge. The enemy defences 
here were based on a series of concrete embankments, having anti-tank 
guns and heavy and light automatics. The Company led by Capt. Devinder 
Singh Ahawat came under devastating Medium Machine Gun hre from a con- 
crete pill-box. With complete disregard to his life, Capt. Ahlawat cahrged the 
pill-box and silenced the gun, thus making it possible to continue the momentum 
of the attack and over-run the objective. In this action. Capt. Devinder Singh 
Ahlawat lost his life. His body was found, with six bullet wounds, still clutching 
(he Machine Gun barrel. He made the supreme sacrifice. By doing so, he. not 
only inspired the men under his command, but also displayed extreme courage in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the Army. 


LT. COL. SHAMSHER SINGH. (lC-7018). GUARDS; 

FOR displaying outstanding leadership, great courage, exemplary devotion to 
duty and complete disregard of personal safety in the face of the enemy. 
Lt. Col. Shamsher Smgb was commanding a Battalion of Guards during the 
attack on Mora para and Naopara in the Eastern Sector- The enemy had put 
up formidable defences with well-co-ordinated Aftillery, Tank and Machine Gun 
fire, combined with mines, wire and booby traps. Inspite of strong opposition 
with effective fire from the enemy, the BatUlion managed to get a foot-hold on 
the objective and held on to it tenaciously not withsunding heavy casualties in 
bunker to bunker fighting. The enemy launched a series of counter-ait«ks 
during which the Battalion ran short of ammunition. Undaunted. Lt. Col. 
Shamsher singh resorted to hand to hand fighting and personally directed lus 
troops moving from place to place and encouraging his men to hold the position 
at all costs. Simultaneously, he arranged for timely Artillery and Medium Ma- 
chine Gun support. After regrouping his Battalion, he launched a fresh attack 
and, despite heavy opposition, succeeded in completing the capture ot 
objective inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy. 


MAJ. VIJAY KUMAR BERRY (1011567), PARA: 

FOR displaying outstanding leadership. cease fire on 

disregard of personal safety in the face of the enemy. After the cea^fire^^^^^ 

17th December, 1971. Pa^isun troops occupied an area 

inside Indian border in the Western Sectw and by other 

h^d'r:.?;n«th by e.my H. 

sss f;^:= ‘cr.S'S '“s' 

".uns" rnST.S'.h. p-"”' “ 
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personal safety arid reached the objective. The enemy, however. 

^sition to heavy ArUllery and Mortar fire for the next twelw 
Mai. Vijay Kumar Berry moved from section to section, at great nsk to ^ 
inspiring his men and dispersing his depleted Company to avo.d f“«her ^snalt.es. 
He held on to the captured ground despite heavy casualties and cleared the 

trust on. 

BRIG. ANAND SARUP (IC-ISOl), 8 GORKHA RIFLES : ^ ^ 

BRIG. Anand Sarup was allotted the task of organising and leading into 
the offensive an ad-hoc force. He organised and stimulated 
and efficiently and turned it into a hard-hitting team which engaged the enemy 
at Pathangar and in the area North of Fenny town. By keeping pressure on 
the enemy and effectively organising his intelligence, he boldly and fclcntlessly 
pursued the enemy. Troops under his command fought gallantly during the 
tough battle at Naair Hat. Kumir Hat and Bhatiari. Bng, Anand Sarup was 
constantly on the move, well forward with his troops directing the battles. The 
rapid and long advance made by his force was entirly due to his gallant dash, 
drive and high professional skill. Through his outstanding leadership, personal 
courage and determination, he achieved outstanding results with an ad hoc 
formation. 


2850287 NK SUCAN SINGH, 7 RAJ. RIF, (POSTHUMOUS) : 

ON 9 December 1971, 7 Raj Rif were ordered to break the crust of the formi- 
dable enemy defences at Maynamaii. w'hich comprised well prepared concrete 
bunkers housing 42 Medium Machine Guns whose cross- 8 re covered every possible 
approach. Nk. Sagan Singh was commanding one of the assaulting Sections. When 
the assaulting troops closed on to the objective, the Medium Machine Guns opened 
devastating fire and held up the assault. Realising the gravity of the situation, 
Nk. Sugan Singh charged at one of the Medium Machine Gun posts. He received 
a burst in his shoulder. Bleeding profusely, with one arm practically dangling, 
he cralwed up to the bunker and lobbed a hand grenade killing two men. The 
second medium Machine Gun was still active. Although, he had bled profusely, 
he charged at the second Medium Machine Gun. but could not carry himself and 
fell down. Undeterred, he then crawled up to the bunker with a grenade in his 
hand and fell on the loophole. The grenade slipped from his hand into the bunker 
and killed three of the enemy along with him. In sacrificing his life in (his manner 
Nk. Sugan Singh ensured success of the assault. He displayed valour of the highest 
order. 
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MAHA VIR CHAKRA (NAVY) 


COMMANDER KASARGOD PATNASHOITl GOPAL RAO, VSM.: 

A SMALL Task Group of ibc Western Fleet carried out a sweep on 
the enemy coast off Karachi on the night of 4/ 5th December, 1971. Notwithstanding 
the threat of enemy air, surface and submarine attack, the officer ted his Task 
Group deep into enemy waters and succeeded in (ocaling two groups of larger 
enemy warships. Despite the heavy gun fire from enemy Destroyers, and at great 
risk to our ships and personnel. tlW officer resolutely pressed home a determined 
attack which resulted in the sinking of two enemy Destroyers and one minesweeper 
according to information available, then. Probably, some more ships were also 
sunk. After the surface engagement with enemy warships, the officer ordered 
his Task Croup to penetrate deeper into enemy waters and successfully bombarded 
the port of Karachi, setting Are to oil and other installations in the harbour. He 
displayed exceptional courage, outstanding leadership in action, daring and 
conspicuous gallantry in the face of the enemy. 

COMMANDER BABRU BAHAN YADAV : 

THE officer was the Squadron Commander of r Division of ships which 
formed part of the Task Group of the Western Fleet ordered to carry out an 
offensive sweep on the enemy coast off Karachi on the night of 4/5lh 
December. 1971. Notwlihsianding the threat of enemy air. surface and sub- 
marine attack, the officer led his Division of ships deep into the enemy waters 
and encountered two groups of larger enemy warships. Despite the heavy gun 
fire from the enemy destroyers, and at great risk to his ships and per- 
sonnel, the officer, with exceptional courage and outstanding leadership, 
led his Squadron towards the enemy in a swift and determined attack. As a 
result, two enemy destroyers and one minesweeper were sunk according to infor- 
^tion available then. Probably some more ships were also sunk in this attack 
He displayed exceptional courage, ouwtanding leadership and conspicuous bravery 
in the face of the enemy. 


ACTING CAPTAIN MAHENDRA NATH MULLA, IN (HOSTHUMOUS) : 

Navy under the command of Captain Mahendra 
Nath Mnlla, Senior Omcer, Idlh Frigate Squadron, were employed on Hunter 
fcller Operattons to locate and destroy a PakisUni submarine in theWth Arabian 
opralfons. on the night of 9th December. 1971, Indian Nava" 
KHUKRI was hit by torpedoes fired ^ an enemy submarine and sank 
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MuUa displayed exceptional courage, conspicuous gallantry and self sacrifice in 
the face of enemy. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER SANTOSH KUMAR GUPTA, N.M. : 

LIEUTENANT Commander Santosh Kumar Gupta. Commanding Officer of an 
Indian Navy Air Squadron, operating from the Air-craft Carrier INS VlKRANT, 
led a total of eleven very successful strike missions, with devastating effects on enemy 
ships and heavily defended shore facilities in various sectors of Bangla Desh, On 
9 Dec. 71. he pressed home a strike of Sea Hawk aircraft against enemy target 
in Khulna in the face of a fierce barrage of anti-air<raft gun fire, His aircraft 
was hit and damaged by the enemy fire. However, regardless of his personal 
safety, and in the face of extreme danger, he continued to lead the attack with 
indomitable determination and skill and then led his division on board back 
safely. He showed great courage and professional ability in landing his damaged 
aircraft safely on board the carrier. On the remaining missions he. on all occas- 
sions, successfully led his squadron to attack harbour and shore jnsullations 
and against enemy shipping with crippling effect, in spite of h»vy ground opposi- 
tion This eventually assisted in the successful terminauon of resistance from the 
enemy in Chalna, Khulna and Chittagong area. Throughout the operauons, 
he exercised exceptional control and command of his Squadron and inspired h $ 
pHoU by personal example. His leadership during 

gallant action during the mission on 8 Dec, 71, in the face of heavy gr . 

were in keeping with the highest traditions of the Service. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JOSEPH PIUS ALFRED NORONHA t 

I ifiitFNANT Commander Joseph Pius Alfred Noronba was, in command of 
IndiaX WASver His shi/form.ed part f 

ed with the task of attacking enemy targets a*J aliwks while 

period 8 to U Dec. 7r The '’f" 

Operating off Khulna. Two palrol boats of the for benn to engage 

air attacks, At about the same lime, the manner in 

Panvel. The officer handled his ship m most position on the 

very restricted waters and manned to ® ,^„mple. He'^and his Ship's 

water front. The officer inspired his men '’V a prolonged period. 

Company fought the enemy m a safety, leadership and untiring 

His selfless bravery, utter disregard to He succeeded in silencing enemy s 

energy inspired his men •■»/'** damage to the vital enemy insullalions. 

Hir^e'rformfn "wa?rn'kceping with the highest traditions of the Service. 

COMMANDER MOHAN NARYAN RAO SAMANT : 

COMMANDER M.N.^ s“cc^Lfuutuck‘s on the 

most hazardous and unfamiliar . ^flicting very heavy losses. He then 

Turprise and routed ‘1“ ^'7 sU^y hi en m^ enlrSiiched in strength in the 
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attacks. Two boats belongiDg to the Mukti Bahini operating with the Force 
were sunk. In utter disregard of his personal safety, the officer, not only ma- 
naged to pick up a large number of survivors, but persisted with fierce attacks on 
the enemy with devastating results. Commander Samant had a number of 
narrow escapes, but refused to withdraw to safer waters. By his personal 
example and high qualities of leadership, he inspired his men to rise to the 
occasion and fight most gallantly. This performance of the officer in the face 
of stiff opposition, with complete disregard to his personal safely, was in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the Navy. 


CAPTAIN SWARAJ PARKASH, AVSM. : 

CAPTAIN Swaraj Parkaah Commanded Indiaa Naval Ship VIKRANT which 
was the nucleus of the Naval blockading and strike force operating against the 
enemy in the Bay of Bengal. Throughout the period of these operations, the 
ship was operating in most hazardous waters and was the principal target, both 
for the enemy sub-marines and aircraft. The officer displayed great professional 
skill, tenacity and valour. With indomitable spirit, he launched ceaseless offensive 
operations against the enemy. The successful air strikes from the Vikrant had 
devastating effect on ports all along the Bang] a Desh coast. Complete supremacy 
of our Naval force symbolished by the Vikrant paralysed the enemy, shattered his 
morale and considerably expedited the enemy's capitulation in the Eastern 
Theatre. Captain Parakash displayed inspiring leadership, professional skill 
and devotion to duty of a very high order in keeping with the best traditions of 
the Service. 


LEADING SEAMAN, C. SINGH, (CD 2). No, 87600. 

LEADING SEAMAN, C. SINGH, wrs a member of the Naval Team entrusted 
with the task of demolitions. He was left alone in remote places and performed his 
tasks with untiring zeal and energy. He always displayed exceptional devotion to 
duty, sound practical knowledge and high qualities of leadership. On 6th Decem- 
ber 1971, he joined M. V. PADMA. The ship formed part of Force Alfa, which 
was entrusted with the task of atucking enemy targeu in Mongla and Khulna area 
during the period 8-11 December 1971. The force was subjected to air attacks 
while operating off Khulna and his boat was sunk. He was very badly wounded 
by s^apnel. The enemy shore defences opened fire at the survivors in the water. 

including an injured 

unmindful of his personal safety, he went to their rescue and escorted them to the 

the shore, in spite of his wounds, he 

rashed at the enemy exposing himself to enemy and, thereby making it possible 
C SWhwr*^l'’T*'^ from immediate enemy capfure. ufdi^ San 

C. Si^ was ewntually over-powered and taken prisoner by the enemy On 

ns srnsd 2 
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m WITH OUR WARMEST GREETINGS 
^ TO ALL OFFICERS AND MEN 
^ OF OUR GALLANT ARMED FORCES 

THOSE WHO HAVE LAID DOWN 
THEIR LIVES TO DEFEND OUR 
NATIONAL FREEDOM, HONOUR AND 
INTEGRITY SHALL LIVE IN OUR 
HEARTS EVER AND ALWAYS 


SHIH ENGINEERING i EQUIPMENT CO. 

KASSARA STREET, DARUKHANA, BOMBAY-10 DD. 
Telegrams; STEELLORD Telephone ; 377796, 377937 


TH£ House FOH 


■ O. H. N.S. ■ H. C. H. C. 

■ EN 24. 36, OTHER EN STEEL BARS 
HIGH SPEED STEELS ■ HOT DIE STEELS 
HIGH CARBON STEELS ■ STAINLESS STEELS 


REMEMBER: SHAHS TOOL & ALLOY 

CLASS IV STEEL ARE ALWAYS THE -BEST BUY 
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MAH A AIR CHAKRA (AIR FORCE) 


WING COMMANDER RAMESHSAKH RAM SENEGAL. AVSM. (4220) F. (P) 
AS ihe Officer Commanding of an Operaiional Reconnaissance Squadron 
Wing Commaoder Benegal. caried oul a very large number of missions over 
enemy territory and obtained vital information about enemy Air Force 
and other installations. These missions entailed fiying unarmed and unescorted 
very deep into enemy territory and to heavily defended targets. The information 
brought back from these missions facilitated the planning of Army. Air Force 
and Naval operations and thus directly contributed to the destruction of Ihe 
Pakistani war machine. It was further to Ihe credit of Wang Commander Senegal 
that he never returned from any of these innumerable missions without having 
achieved his object in full measure. While flying repeatedly, deep into enemy 
territory, in an unarmed aircraft, he displayed gallantry, devotion to duly and 
professional skill of the highest order. 


WING COMMANDER HARCHARAN SINGH MANGET (4666) F(P): 

AS the Commanding Officer of a Fighter Bomber Squadron. Wing Commander 
Mioget undertook a number of interdiction and close support missions and also 
many photographic reconnaissance sorties, without fighter escort, deep into enemy 
territory. The information brought by him from Ihe reconnaissance sorties was 
of great value to the Army, and the Air Force in their operational planning. White 
on a strike mission, his aircraft was hit thrice by intense anti-aircraR fire but he 
pressed forward until he found that the other aircraft in his formation had also 
sulTered serious damage. At this point, the enemy interceptors came on the 
scene. Despite this, he extricated his formation from the hazardous situation and 
led it safely back to base. On landing, it was found that his arcraft was extensively 
damaged and major portions of the control surface completely shot away. Only 
superb Qying skill and courage of the highest order could have brought such a 
badly damaged aircraft back to a safe landing. His leadership of the mission 
in these circumstancts was outstanding, He displayed gallantry, determination 
and professional skill of Ihe Highest order. 


WING COMMANDER VIDVA BHUSHAN VASISHT. (4584) F (P) : 

Wisg Commander Vasbbt, the CommaDding Officer of an Operational Squadron, 
led a group of heavy bombers of his squadron to aiuck an important enemy fuel 
and ammunition dump at Changa Manga forest on the night of 3rd December 1971 
Inspite of very heavy enemy ground fire, he pressed home the attacks and caused 
severe damage to the target. Again, on the next night, he led another raid to the 
same target and succeeded in causing further heavy damage in the face of intense 
fire. On the ni^t of 5th December, 1971, he led a formation of 
bombers, this l.m^o attack enemy positions in the Haji Pir Pass in Pakistan- 
7**® ‘‘ifflculLes and dangers of this operation were due. as 

‘h* «rea. as to the hazards of 
Hying his large prcrafl and leading his formation at low level through mountainous 

th^ hazards. Wing Commader VasisKssSi ho^ “Se 
attack and achieved marked success m hitting the enemy’s positions. In addition 
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to the56. \xt had led many other missions deep into enemy territory, where opposi- 
tion could be expected from fighter aircraft and anti-aircral\ fire. In all these raids 
Wing Commander Vasisht completed the tasks assigned to him without any loss 
to our aircraft. He displayed inspired leadership, exceptional devotion to duty, 
cind conspicuous breavery in repeatedly leading attacks against heavily defended 
enemy targets, night after night. 


SQUADRON LEADER MADHAVENDRA BANERJT, VM, (4898), F(P) 

SQUADRON Leader Banerji, a senior pilot in a Fighter Bomber Squadron, 
led no fewer than 14 missions, in S-22 aircraft within the first week of the war 
against enemy targets, most of them in support of our Army in the Chhamb 
battles. During these missions, he destroyed two enemy tanks and two guns. 
On three occassions, he was personally responsible for attacking the enemy in 
the face of heavy ground fire, thus relieving pressure on our own troops. 
He displayed bravery and skill in repeatedly returning to the fray in the face of 
extremely heavy ground fire. 


WING COMMANDER CECIL VIVIAN PARKER, V, M. 4364 F(P) : 

WING Commander Parker, the Officer Commanding of a Fighter-Bomber Squa- 
dron. led many deep penetration missions into enemy held terntoty attacking 
strongly defended targets. While returning from one such mission, his formation 
was attacked by enemy Sabre air-craft. In the ensuing fight. Wing Commander 
Parker shot down one Sabre and heavily damaged another. In another mission, 
he attacked the enemy oil refinery at Attock, in the face of the most intenw anti- 
aircraft and small arms fire, seriously damaging the refinery. In all his missions, 
the actions of Wing Commander Parker were marked by great courage and deter- 
mination. and he was a shining example to the other pilots command^ 

His leadership, both in pace and war, was outstanding. He displayed ‘•‘''ol on 
to duty, bravery in the face ofheavy enemy opposition and courage in leading 
many missions, day after day. 

SQUADRON LEADER RAVINDER NATH BHARDWAJ (5001 F(P) : 

SQUADRON Leader Bhardwaj, a senior pilot in a Fighter-Bomber S«iu»df0j>. 
led a number of operational missions against a variety of enemy tarots. On 5tn, 
DecemZ?, 1971. he led a raid on an enemy airfield Although 
heavily defended by anti-aircraft and small arms fire, 

He himself set fire to an enemy heavy transport h^Ted 

eventually led his mission safely back to base. On 7lh ^i. 

He guided his num^r nwr the Chhamb bridge. By this 

down a Sabre which crashed j attack aeainst Pakistani tanks and troops, 

be was alone, but ™fJ,V^r^tfornl his damaged aircraft 
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ship and bravery in the face of heavy odds, which were in ihe highest traditions 
of the Air Force. 

WING COMMANDER PADMANABHA GAUTAM, MVC* VM (44S2) F(P) 
(BAR TO MAHA VIR CHARKRA): 

WING Conmandrr Padmatubha Cautam, MVC« VM. Commanding 
OHicer of a Bomber Squadron, led many missions deep info enemy ter- 
ritory. Notable among these were two raids on the night of the 5th 
and 7ih December. 1971. when Iw led attacks on Mianwalt airfield. On both 
these occasions, he and his formation were met with intense anti-aircraft fire. 
Despite that, the target was attacked with great precision, at low level, and heavy 
damage was inflicted. On other missions, Wg. Cdr. Gautam carried out rocket 
and four gun attacks on railway marshalling yards in the Monigomry-Raiwind 
area with conspicuous success. Throughout the period of operations, Wg. Cdr. 
Gautam displayed ability for cool and clear planning, along with unflinching 
courage, exemplary flying skill and leadership of the highest order in carrying out 
many hazardous missions. His conduct was in the finest traditions of the Air- 
Force. 


WING COMMANDER MANMOHANBIR SINGH TALWAR (4575) F(P) : 

WING Commander Talwar. Commanding Officer of a Bomber Squadron 
led five day and night bombing missions against very heavily defended enemy 
targets within the tirsi 10 days of operations. On one of these missions, he 
inflicted very severe damage to the Pakistani Air Force installations at Sargodha. 
In a daylight mission in the Chhamb area, in support of the army, he attacked 
four enemy gun positions near the Munawar Ttwi river and effectively silenced 
three of them, thereby facilitating the advance of our troops in a difficult terrain. 
Both these targets were heavily defended ; the latter was close to an enemy fighter 
base from where interception was also likely. Despite this, the officer pressed 
home his attacks with great determination and much success. His conduct was 
an inspiration to the crews of the other aircraft which he was leading. The bold 
leadership, tenacity of purpose, flying skill and bravery displayed by Wing Com- 
mander Talwar were largely responsible for the many success's of his squadron 


WING COMMANDER SWAROOP KRISHNA KAUL (4721) Flying (Pilot); 

AT the out break of hosil lilies. Wing Commander S. K. Kaul, the Commandine 
Officer of a Fighter Bomber Squadron, volunteered for an urgent task to photOEraoh 
certain areas in Bangla Desh. These photographs were badly needed in order to 
finalise our Army’s assult plans. The officer carried out four missions deep into the 
enemy terntones to cover the heavily defended sectors of ComiU, Sylheiand Said- 

IZn. ’t ** ^ '■*** '‘‘® "'OS* heavily defended 

enemy locations. Undaunted, he flew through these barrages makina reoeated 
runs 10 each of his mission^nd successfully completed the task. On 4lh Dec^bef 
volunteered for another task to photograph the Tezgaon and 

his fermauon encountered four enemy aircraft near the target area. With eJeml 
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pbry leadership, he manoeuvred his forces in such a manner that (wo of (he enemy 
aircraft could be shot down and the other two fled. The target thus became clear 
for attack. Throughout (he period of operations, Wing Commander Kaul led 
his squadron boldly, with tenacity and personally displayed courage of an excep- 
tionally high order in the face of the enemy. 


WING COMMANDER ALLAN ALBERT D’COSTA, (4580) F (P) : 


WING Commander A. A. D’Cosla, (he Commanding Officer of a Fighter 
Bomber Squadron, had brought his squadron up to the highest pitch of operational 
preparedness. His foresight and leadership paid excellent dividends during the war, 
as he and the Squadron achieved outstanding results. During the war, the officer led 
no fewer than 15 missions deep into the enemy territory against heavily defended 
targets, thus setting a fine example to his pilots. On 4th December he was the 
first to strike at the enemy's Risalwala airfield. On the same day, be followed 
up by attacking Chander airfield. On the next day, he led a mission, to Chistian 
Mandi, where he personally accounud for three enemy tanks, as confirmed by 
films brought back by him. On 6(h December, he led an attack on a concentration 
of tanks at Dera Baba Nanak, m the face of the most intense antUatcral^ fire. 
Although his No. 2 was shot down by this ground fire, he pressed home the attack, 
with utter disregard for his own safety, destroying a number of tanks and damaging 
others. On 7lh December, he carried out a low level photographic reconnaissance 
mission, in the Sulcmanki area and followed this up by leading an attack on the 
same day. on the railway station at Narowal, where he ^sonally destroyed and 
damaged many railway wagons, as well as some installations. From 8th to 12th 
December, he flew a number of reconnaissance missions, bringing back a large 
volume of intelligence, based on which, air and ground operations were con- 
ducted. Thereafter, up to the end of the fighting, he led missions mainly against 
Railway targets, including the marshalling yards at Raiwind, the Kasur- Lahore 
railway track, destroying a large number of wagons and causing devastation at 
each target. All these missions were flown in the face of intense anli-aircratt 
fire, and in some cases against Pakistani air opposition. His constant example 
of bravery, determination and skill were an inspiration to the pilots of hjs squadron. 
The conspicuous bravery, outstanding leadership, and coolness in the lace o 
heavy opposition, were in the highest traditions of the Air Force. 


CROUP CAPTAIN CHANDAN SINGH, AVSM, Vr. C. (3460) F(P) : 

CROUP Cptaio Ch»<lad Siogb, AVSM. Vr. C. wts .he Officer CommanrUag of 
an Air Force Station in lite East. During the war with Pakistan, he was in the 
forefront of the air operations conducted for the 

Group Captain Chandan Singh was also responsible for the planning exe 
cution of the special helicopter operations to airlift two 
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ground fire. Later, he undertook a further 18 missions in (he same operaiion, 
always leading the landings at new places. On many occasslons, his helicopter 
was hit by ground hre but this did not deter him from further missions. The 
success of this m^or airborne operation contributed significantly to (he fall of 
Dacca and the capitulation of the Pakistani armed forces in Bangla Desh. The 
leadership, drive and determination, coupled with (he bravery shown by Group 
Captain Chandan Singh, over an extended period of lime, were in the highest 
traditions of the Air Force. 


BORDER SECURITY FORCE 


ASSISTANT COMMANDANT RAM KRISHNA WADHWA, 31 BN 
B5F, (POSTHUMOUS): For conspicuous gallantry, utter disregard to personal 
safety, excemplary courage in Che face of the enemy and outstanding devotion 
to duty. The Border Security Force picket at Raja Mohtam had been occupied 
by (he enemy on 5 December, 1971. The next day. Shri Ram Krishna Wadhwa, 
Assistant CommaodaDt, 31 Bo BSF, was allotted the (ask of recapturing the 
picket. He had only two platoons at his disposal. He moved hJs platoons to 
the forming place inspite of heavy enemy shelling and machine gun fire and 
went into attack against a much larger and well entrenched enemy force. He was 
fired upon from all sides and, at one stage, his attack seemed to be failing. Un- 
daunted, Shri Ram Krishna Wadhwa led his troops gallantly, disregarding his 
personal safety, through heavily mined area and under intense and accurate 
enemy fire. His personal example inspired and enthused hJs men who fought 
gallantly, He went from bunker to bunker, caring little for his life, to alert his 
men and boost (heir morale. Facing accurate Machine Gun fire, he himself 
went Co one of the enemy's BMGs and silenced it with a hand grenade. He was 
ultimately hit by an enemy shell and was killed. Through his inspiring leadership 
and personal example of heroism, his small force succeeded in recapturing the 
picket overcoming a much larger enemy force and in holding it against his counter 
attack. In this gallant act, he made the supreme sacrifice. 


WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 

EMKAY WElUHINfi EQUIPMENTS 

P. B. No. 880- BOMBAY-1. 

SPECIALISTS IN: 

W6IQHING. COUNTING AND TESTING MACHINES 

Phene: 2S44|g 
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VIR CHAKRA— ARMY 


Citations not available at the time of going to the Press 


M^or Devindcrjil Singh Pannu (IC-13I58), 5 Sikh. (Posthumous); 2/LT. 
Jayendra Jai Singh Rane (lC-2420i). 5 Garh. Rif. (posthumous); JC-38368 Ris. 
Brahma Nand. 9 Horse; JCO6940 Sub. RaUn Singh, 23 Punjab; JC-I79IO Sub. 
Rajab Ali, 8 Raj. Rif. (posthumous); JC-46527 Nb. Sub. Man Chand Sharma, 
10 Mahar. (posthumous); JC-d052S Nb. Sub. Ram Kala Singh. 9 Guards ; 
3141913 Company Havildar Major Krishan Singh. 14 Jai. (posthumous); 6038559 
Hav. Kunwar Singh Chaudhari, 5 Garh Rif; 2439873 Hav. D«s Raj. 9 Punjab; 
9205717 Hav. Khazan Singh Sagwan. 12 Guards; 1169089 Hav. (CD) Rama 
Swamy ChhcUiar. 27 AD. Rcgi; 1171094 Hav. (GD) Gopalkrishnan. 27 AD- 
Rcgt; 1181589 Hav, Utiam Jawalge. 151. AD Rcgi; 1027089 Dfr. Priihi Singh 
8 Cav; 10356147 Hav. (Onr) Ajmer Singh. 105 AD. Rcgt; 1155095 Hav. (GD) 
Copalakrishnan Nair, 27 AD. Regt; 9070887 L/Hav, Jagdish Singh, II J A K 
Militia; 4141549 L/Hav. Kishan Singh, 4 Kumaon; 3348614 Nk. Naib Singh 6 
Sjkb. (posthumous); 53839599 L/Nk, Jar Jang Gurung, 1/4 Gorkha RiHes 
(posthumous); 9070949 L/Nk Janak Singh. I J A K Militia, (posthumous)* 
9408833 Rfn. Dhan Bahadur Rai. 7/11 Gorkha Rifles; 4049455 Rfn. Makar Singh 
Nogi. 6 Garh Rif. (posthumous); 1038560 Swr. Jai Singh. 9 Horse; 1277821 Gnr 
e 361952 Sep. Rachhapal Singh, 5 Sikh; 9071115 

l.i ^ Militia, (posthumous); Capt- Surendra Kaushik 
(1017200). 9 Horse; 2/Lt. Prakash Chandra Singh Khati (SS-24278). 4/1 OR* 
^Li. Rupindcr Singh Sandhu (55-23317). 4 Kumaon; JC-44856 Sub Sujan Singh 
Negt, 5 Garh Rtf; JC- 35408 Sub. Raj Bhadur Sin^; 8 Guards; JC- 53298 Nb 

Cav; J042500 Nb. Sub. Gurcharan Singh. 4 
Sikh, 4146399 Hav. Madan Smgh. 4 Kumaon; 204205 Hav. Budhi Ballabh 

3154794 L/Hav! 

^ L/Dfr. Ram Chander, 63 Cav; 3963905 L/Nk 

eghraj Smgh. 1 J A K Rif; 3357370 L/Nk. Harbhajan Singh, 4 Sikh; 3364799 
Sep. Sampuran Singb. 6 Sikh; 3554638 NCE Mangat Ram. 6 Sikh* 2641259 

mousV n72M« 2658592 Gdr. Raflq Khan. 5 Grenadiers, (posthu- 

*^!J*"*f S*"«*'* I J A K Rif; Maj. Lil Bahadur Gurung 
8^1‘w^r (posthumous); Maj. Harpal Singh Grcwal (10-18061? 

1 ^<«t^umous); Capt. Vishnu Swarup Sharma (SS-20957) 8 Guards* 

SS Sihou (1015471). Artillery; Cap. Tirath Sin^ (IC?23yi2V 

Artillery. 2/Lt. Gurjeet Smgh Bajwa (SS-228442V tA8 t:a 4 

fr.rs, Si S' 

^tyawan Singh. 17 Rajput, (posthu^us) L^7 29«S87 Sep. 

Maj. Atma Singh Hansar. 007470). 12 AOP Fli^tfli^ 
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Badgol (IC-14797); 1/1 1 GR; Maj. Ravcnder Datl Law (IC-11655), 7 Cavalry; 
Maj. Sarlojeet Singh Ahluwalia <1C-I5863)» Ladakh ScouU; Maj. Krishan Kumar 
Pradhan (IC-13647). 1/4 GR; Maj. Shyam Veer Singh Rathera ((C-13775), 5 
Grenadiers: Maj. Jitendra Kumar Tomar (IC-13775), 8 Raj. Rjf; Maj. Jagmal 
Singh Rathere (IC>I3058). 13 Grenadiers; Capt. Prithvi Pal Singh Sangha 
(1C- 1 6285). 12 AOP Flight; Capt. Gurmukh Singh Gill (SS-22577X 14 Punjab; 
Capt. Ravinder Khaura (SS-20095). 39 Med. Rcgt, (posthumous); Capt. Harbant 
Singh Kahlon (IC- 16433), 175 Fd. Rcgt; Lt. Suresh Chandra Sharma (SS-23011), 
9 Rajput; JC-52206 Nb. Sub. Shoring Wangdus, Ladakh Scouts; 3341590 Hav. 
Gurdev Singh. 2 Sikh; 3348959 Hav. Malkiat Singh. 6 Sikh; 9136079 L/Hav. 
Punejek Siobdan, Ladakh Scouts; 2043099 L/Hav. Bane Singh. 21 Rajput; 
2950437 Nk. Raj Singh. 21 R^put. (posthumous); 2858706 Rtn. Chagan Singh, 
12 Raj Rif. (posthumous); 12279927 Spr. Durga Shankar. 1033 Rly. Engrs. (TA); 
2660579 Cdr Mangal Singh, 13 Grenadiers; Lc. Co). Satindra Kumar Kapooi 
(IC-7414). 9 GR; Maj. Balbir Singh Poonia (1C- 13361), 7 Raj Rif; Maj. Som Dull 
Sharma (1C- 104^), 10 Para; Maj. Punjab Singh (1C- 1 8228). 6 Sikh; Maj. Daljit 
Singh Sara (IC-21343). 6 Mahar; Maj. Sheet Kumar Puri (IC-I2418), 5 GR; Maj. 
Pradeep Kumar Sharma (lC-13172), 42 Fd. Rcgt; Maj. Ranbir Singh (IC-8621), 
15 Maratha LI; Capt. Gopa Kumar Raman Pillai (IC-21975), Madras Regt; 
Capt. Raghunath Prashad Chaiurve<li (IC-23198), 6 Fd. Rcgt; Capt. Jitendra 
Kumar (IC-19997), 42 Fd, Regt; Capt. Vanchitalil Ommen Chcrian (SS-20567), 177 
Fd, Regt; Capt. Nawal Singh Rajawat (lC-19010). 17 Rajput; Lt. Rajvinder 
Singh Cheema (IC-23379) 66 Armed Regt; 2/Ll. Baljit Singh Gill (IC-24758), 
31 Jat; 2/Lt. Joginder Singh Jaswal (SS.22853). 9 Punjab; JC-33536 Sub. Nanji 
Ram. 31 Jat; 5434807 Hav. Dal Bahadur Gurung, 5 GR; 10324414 L/Hav. (GD) 
Kans Raj, 128 AD Rcgt; (TA); 285359 Nk. Nihal Singh. 10 Para; Maj. Sher 
Singh (lC-14619), 15 Maratha LI; Maj. Sunhara Singh (IC-20901), 15 Kumaon; 
Maj. Amrik Singh (IC-18055). 10 Sikh; Capt. Jnayat Aliaf (|C-[599«' 

5(1) AOP Flight; Capt. Pannikote Madhavan (IC-201 98), 5(1) AOP Flight, 
Cam. Rabindranath Sen Gupta (IC-20475). 164 Fd. Regt; 2/Lt. Ajit Singh 
(IC-23772). 17 Grenadiers; 2/Lt. Bahadur Singh (IC-24250). 10 Sikh fl, 
mous); JC.15901 Sub. Gurcharan Singh, SM, 10 Sikh, (posthumous); JC.35642 
Sub. Dadarao Ghodeshwar, 2 Mahar; 4441429 Hav. pjara Smgh, *0 S*kh LI, 
3353350 Nk. Gurjant Singh. 10 Sikh, (posthumous); 4152)20 (Unpaid) L/Nk. 
Durga Datt. 15 Kumaon, (posthumous); 2651351 

Grenadiers; 4541237 Sep-Kashinaih Sivrudra K amble, 2 Mahar, (post hum^^^^^ 
Maj. Preshant Kumar Chatterjee (10-11965), 5 Maratha LI; 

Singh GiU (1020521), - ^ I17I6818 Hav. Nirmal Singh, 9 
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Naik Batkrishna Ramachandra (IC-I6I03), 194 Mtn. Regl; Lt. Tcjendra Pal 
Tyagi (IC-25375), 22 Fd Coy; 13653064 Nb. Sub. Bhfigunath Singh. 7 Guards; 
JC>5I790 Nb. Ris. Noor Mohammad Khan. IS Cav; 131 1154 Nb. Suv. Durai 
Swami» Engineers; 1034139 L/Dfr. Sushll Kumar, 9 Horae; 9406534 Hav. Phurba 
Lipoha, 2/1 1 GR; 1170770 Hav. Kyoharia Mahalakshmi, 64/45 AD Regl; 
13652879 Hav. Han Das Nag, 7 Guards, (posthumous); 1371077! L/Hav. 
Raghubir Singh, 14 JAK Rifles, (posthumous); 2464113 ^p. Sampuran Singh, 
18 Punjab, (posthumous); 2955911 Sep. Birdha Ram. 22 Rajput, (posthumous); 
1243715 Gnr. Ajit Singh, 166 Fd. Regt; 4535016 PTR Vajanath Shinde, 2 Para; 
Lt Col. Bhartnuhari Trimbak Pandit (IC-7320). 9 Engr. Regt; Maj. Bhaskar 
Vijay Kumar (1C'16054), Engineers Maj. Nand Dulare (1C- 274 13). 22 Rajput; 
Maj. Surinder Vatsa (IC*I5055), 59 Engr. Regt. (posthumous); Maj. Trivedi 
Gopal Krishna n (1C*2002I), 8 Grenadiers; Maj. Sad a nand Balwant Salunke 
(1C* 1 8389), 6 Maratha LI; Maj. Manjit Singh Duggal (10*12641). 194 Mtn. 
Regt; Maj. Kuldeep Singh Gill (1C* 140 1 4). 1/5 GR; Capt. Naguia Palli Narsingh 
Rao (MR-2646). AMC: Capt. Dhiresh Kumar Sharma ((€*21354). 223 Med. 
Regt; Capt. Ashok Kumar Karkare (IC*2I909). 35 Light Regt. Towed (posthu* 
mous); 2/LT. Tulsian Purshottam (SS-23082), 10 Guards; 2/Lt. Ashok Kumar 
Nanchahal (SS-23228). 14 Rajput, (posthumous); JC*I6783 Sub. Siia Ram, 8 
Grenadiers, (posthumous); 4039948 Hav Sangram Singh Rawal, Naga Regt; 
2743291 Nk. Shamu Bhoste. 2 Para: 1275280 L/Nk. SKreepati Singh, 26 AD 
Regt; 5038478 Rfn. Moli Kumar Newar. 5/1 OR, (posthumous); 2647963 Cdr. 
Gorakh Ram, 8 Grenadiers, (posthumous); Li. Col. Raj Kumar Suri (IC-8126), 
4 Jat; Maj. Chandra Kant (IC-18851). 4 Guards; Maj. Anantanarayanan Krishna* 
swamy (IC-lllM), lOJ&KRif; Maj. Ashok Kumar Tan. (1C- 20 506), 14 Guards; 
Maj. Safish Nambiar ((C-IOOI8), 14 Guards; Maj. Ravi Kumar <IC*14817), 8 
Sikh LI; Capt. Ravender Nath Daita (IC-16871), 9 Engr. Regt. (posthumous); 
Capt. Surjit Singh (IC*23708), 2 Para; Capt. Madan Lai Sharma (SS*I95I5), 
181 Regl; Capt. Vijai Pradap Singh (IC-22198). 56 Mtn. Regt. (posthumous); 
Capt. Chandra Kant (MR-8580) AMC; Capt. Vikram Deuskar (SS-20902), 1 
Horse; Capt. Irala Jayaram Reddy (1C.20990). 164 Fd Regt; 2/Li. Bharat Singh 
Kasana <SS-24025). 9 Dogra, (posthumous); 2/Lt. Hardev Pal Nayyar (SS-23397) 

8 Sikh LI. (posthumous); 2/Lt. Premjit Singh Chima (SS-23365), Engineers 
(posthumous); JC-39418 Sub. Sreedhara Dass, 18 Madras (posthumous); JC-37034 

JC*56028 Nb- Ris. Dayal Singh. Scinde Horse; 
2743482 Hav. Krishna Gurao, I Maratha LI; 1026586 Dfr. Harbir Singh. 80 
Armour^ Regt; (po5thumous);295l096 L/Hav. Gian Chand, 22 Rajput (posthu* 
mous); 1021241 L/Hav. Laxman Raoe, I Maratha LI (posthumous); 2550237 Nk 
(posthumous); 4244322 L/Nk. Chandraket Prasad Yadav 7 
Krishna JagdaJe, 5 Maratha U; 5034537 Rfn. Man Bahadur 
5/1 GR (posthumous); 4443002 Sep. Stwaran Singh, 8 Sikh LI* 4444564 

SM (posthumous); Lt. Col. Raj Singh. 

^ (IC-4028). Grenadiers; Maj. Patinhare VeeUI Shadevan (IC-22366) 16 Madras- 
Maj. Gurdev Singh Jaswal (IC-16008). Punjab (posthumous)- Mai vtkrem 
Kumar Anand ac-l«ll), 3 Sikh U; Sher^ll ^Wnd Sinrt 
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JC-41312 Sub. Lai Bahadur Pun» 5/5 GR; 24440S5 L/Hav. Dilbagh Singh, 22 
Punjab, (posthumous); 1026534 L/Hav. Jaswant Singh. 3 Grenadiers; 2558988 
Nk. Sahadevaov 6 Madras, (posthumous); 2552653 Nk. Jajua Sanyasi, 6 Madras; 
2645231 Nk. Sirdar Khan, 5 Grenadiers; 2647494 Gdr. Ram Kumar, 3 Grenadiers; 
1043502 Swr. Mohan Singh. 17 Horse; Lt. Col Kuldip Singh Brar (IC-6732). I 
Maraiha LI; Li. Col. Narinder Nath Rawat <IC-6451). 166 Fd. Regt; Lt. Col. 
Prakash Chander Sawhney. (IC-6797), 10 Bihar; Maj. Vetri Nathan (IC- 13991). 
2/11 GR (posthumous): Maj. Ravinder Kumar Arora (EC'58565). 10 Sikh 
LI; Maj. Sushil Kumar Sarda (IC-12099). 2 Mahar; Maj. Inder Prakchu Khar- 
banda (IC*I$6J2), 4 Guards; Maj. Kuppanda Ponnappa Manjappa (SS-19466), 
12 Kumaon; Maj. Dharampal Singh (IC'I38I7). 10 Bihar; Maj. Manoptkia 
Mandappa Ravi (SS-I9469). 10 Bihar; Maj. Sukhpal Singh (IC-19213), 4 hi; 
Maj. Vijay Kumar Vaid (IC‘2I303), 4 Grenadiers; Capt. Rajendra Singh Vijay 
Singh Dafie (SS-19786). I Maraiha LI; 2/Lt. Kanwarjit Singh, (IC-24921). 
Scinde Horse, (posthumous); JC*4396I Sub. Brijendra Singh, 4 Jat; 5334168 
Hav. Sem Bahadur Thapa, 3/1 OR; (posthumous); 4042984 L/Nk. Gabar Singh 
Negi, 3 Garhwal; 444667 Sep. Karnail Singh. 8 Sikh LI., (posthumous); 2649837 
Gdr. Gurbux Singh, 4 Grenadiers, (posthumous); 2658007 Gdr. Amrit, 4 Gre- 
nadiers; 3365976 Sep. Mohan Singh. 10 Sikh; LI. Cot. Francis Tebberious Dias, 
(1C.7044), 5/11 OR; Maj. Narain Singh, (IC48086), 4 Jat. (posthumous); Maj. 
Ramesh Kumar Dadkar, (IC-14290), 22 Maraiha LI; (posthumous); Maj. Jai 
Bhagwan Singh Yadav. (IC-16095). 5/11 GR; Maj. Abjeet Singh Mamik, 
(IC-1446]). 5/11 GR; Capt. Satish Chander Sehgal, (IC-20044). 75 Med. Regt; 
(posthumous): Maj. Harish Kumar Chopra, (lC-13761), 161 FD. Regt: Capt. 
Gopalam Lakshminarayana Swamy, (MS-8733), AMC; Capt. Davjnder Singh 
Rajput (SS-20705), 4 Rajput: Capt. Surendra Nath. (MS-8540), AMC Capt. 
Rabinder Nath Anand, IC-18742 17 Med. Regt; (posthumous): 2/Lt. Rohii. 
Sethi, (IC-24323), 1/9 OR: 2/Lt. Avlar Singh Ahlawat, (IC-24180), 17 Horse; 
2/Lt. Tajender Singh. (SS-22989), 104 Engr. Regt; 2/Lt. Prabodh Chandra 
Bhardwaj. (IC-24178), I Para; 4039278 Hav. De vend ra Singh Kandari, 17 Kumaon, 
(posthumous); 3140688 Hav. Raghbir Singh, I Para; 5233730 Hav. Tek Bahadur 
Gurung, 4 Para (posthumous); JC-54759 Nb. Ris. Basla Singh. 69 Armd Regt; 
2956048 Nk. Ramesh Chand, 4 Rajput, (posthumous); 2550753 Nk. Bhaskaran, 
17 Madras; 5437972 L/Nk. Gobardhan Adhikari, 2/5 GR; (posthumous).* LX. 
Col. Ian Uwlor Patric (IC-10891). 6 Bihar: 2544424 Nb. Sub. Chenyan. 4 Madras, 
(posthumous); 2959144 L/Nk. Bisheshwar Singh, 21 Rajput; Maj, Rajcnder ^ngh 
Rajawat (IC-18128), 18 Raj. Rif. (posthumous); 2/U. 

dason (SS-22831), I Mahar (posthumous); 5833405 L/Hav. Jogmder Singh Sen. 
3/9 OR* 4540674 Sep. Kachru Salve, 1 Mahar; 5840320 Rfn. Uday Bahadur 
Khattri. 3/9 GR; Maj. Shashi Pal Singh (IC-18798), 6 

Maj. Hardev Singh Grewal (10-21289), 9 Jal, <P°!‘h“"’»“*);Capt. Sa«5h Kumar 

Vashist (IC-23301). 2 Rajput; Capt. Surjn Singh “s^eh 

Regt; 1031008 ALD. Kaur Singh. 72 Armd Re0; 2450841 Sep. Mchar S,ngn. 

3 Punjab (posthumous); 2951940 Sep. Uda. RaJ Smgb, « 

Ganga Singh, 9 Kumaon; 5744329 Rfn. Padam Bahadur Thap a. 8 GR. _ 

HERB IS YOUR MUST. 

“Distinguished Soldier Sons of India” 

pp. 950^ Price Rs. 50/- 
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VIR CHAKRA — AIR FORCE 


Flight Lt. Roy Andrew Massey, (8428) F(P); Flight Lt, Mandepanda Appachu 
Ganapathy, (9464) F(P); Flying Officer Donald Lazarus, (10516) F(P); Wing 
Commander Donald Molvin Conquest, (5692) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. Jiwa Singh, (4893) 
F(P) (posthumous); Fit. Lt. Iqbal Ali Sayed, (8420) F(P); Wing Cdf. Arun Kanti 
Mukherjee. VM, (4416) F(P); Fit. Lt. Govind Chandra Singh Raj war, VSM, 
(8103) F(N); Wg. Cdr. Narinder Chatrath (3959), F(P); Wg. Cdr. Ramanathan 
Sunderesan (4574), F(P); Wg. Cdr Krishan Kumar Badhwar (4669), F(P); Sqn. 
Ldr. Ganshyam Singh Thapa (6<X)3), F(N); Sqn. Ldr. Shck Prataprao Shinde 
(5671), F(P); Fit. Lt. Chidambaram Sarangapani Chandrasekaran, (8768) F(P); 
Fit. Lt. Manbir Singh (6771) F(P); Fit. Lt. Arun Laxman Deeskar (9058), F(P); 
Flying Officer Shankaranarayanan Balasubramanian (10864) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. 
Gursaran Singh Ahluwalia, (4912) F(P); Fit. Lt. Prem Bhushan Kaira (8466) 
F(N); Sqn. Ldr. Charanjit Singh. VSM, (4823) F(P): Fit. Lt. Nitin Gajanan 
Junnarkar, (7477) F(N): Sqn. Ldr. Krishan Kumar Bakshi, (5012) F(P); Sqn. 
Ldr. Charanjit Singh Sandhu (5591) F(P): Flying Officer Harish Masand (11272) 
F(P); Flying Officer Ballachandra Chengapa Karumbaya, (10604) F(P); Wg. 
Cdr. K. C. Aggarwal (4434) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. A. B. Lamba (4713) F(P); Sqn. Ldr 
V. N. John (5676) F (P); Sqn. Ldr. R. N. Bali (5059) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. Kirpal 
Singh, VM, (5115) F(P); Fit. U. P. K. Vaid (6892) F(P); Fit. Lt. S. Jayandra 
(8423) F(P); Fit. Lt. D. C. Nayyar (8995) F<P); Fit. Lt. V. K. Wahi (10114) F(P); 
(posthumous); Fit. Lt. V. K. Neb. Vr. C. (8189) F(P); (Bar to Vir Chakra); 
Sqn. Ldr. D. C. Bhandary (5219) F (N); Sqn. Ldr. K. K. Dutta (5450) F(N); 
Sqn. Ldr. Jagblr Singh (5783) F(P); ^n. Ldr. D. K. Dass (6334) F(P); Fit. Lt. 
M. S. Sckhon. VM (6756) F(P); Fit, Ll. V. Satbaya (9039) F(P); Fit. Lt. R. C. 
Gosain (9447) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. S. D. Karnik, (5056) F(P); Fit. Ll. R. K. Sinha, 
(9032) F(P); Fit. Lt. A. Raghunath, (9122) F(N); Fit. Lt. J. P. Saklani, (9554) 
F(P); Fit. Lt. P. R. Jamasji, (9834) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. A. K, Bhadra. (5414) F(P); 
Fit. Lt. M. S. Sandhu. (8101) F(P); Fit. Lt, D. K. Dighe, (9745) F(P); Ri. Lt. 
R. S. Wahi (9830) F(P); Fit. Lt. K. S. Sahota, (9848) F(P); Wg. Cdr. Ravinder 
Nath Dogra, (4725) F(P); Sqn. Ldf. Ramesh Chander Sachdeva, (5306) F(P); 
(posthumous); Sqn. Ldr. Ramesh Chandre Kohli (4891) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. Sindha- 
gatta Subbaramu, (5371) F(P); Fit. Lt. Harbans Prominder Singh, (7485) F(N)' 
Fg. Offr. Bartan Ramesh, (10948) F(l^; Sqn. Ldr. Allan David Alley, (4915) F(P): 
Sqn. Ldr. Iqbal Singh Bindra, (6360) FCP); Fit. Ll. Sliivlnder Singh Bains (7727) 
F(P); Fit. Lt. Mahabir Prasad Premi. (8370) F(P); Fit. Lt. Lawrence Fredric 
Pereira, (8678), F(P), (posthumous); Fit. Lt. Ashok Kumar Singh, (9481) F(P); 
Fit. Lt. Niraj Kukreja (8733) F(P); Fit. Lt. Aruna Kumar Datta (9738) F(P)* 

Singh Kawatra (W383) F(P); Fg. Officer Mohan Dikshit 
(11309) F(P); Fg. Officer Sukhdev Singh DhiUon (11378) F(P); Fg. Officer Jai 
(11280) F(P); Wg. Cdr. Bhupendra Kumar Bishnoi (4594) 
F(P); Lt. lOkto Sfwkantasastry Suresh (6742) F(P); Fit. Lt. Syed Shahid 
Hussain Naqvi (7193) F(P); Fh. Lt. Bharat Bhushan Seiii (9392) F(P): Fit. Lt 
Somaj Bikram Sb^ (9413) F(P); Fit, Lt Partha Das Gupta (9770) F(P): Son 
J«jit Singh, (31W) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. Saajay Kumar Choudhury, (5863) F(P); 

(posthumous); Fit. Lt, Chandra 
Molttn SiogU, (6893) F(P); Fit Lt. Surioder Singh Malhotra, (8449) F(P)* Fit 

Sharat Kumar 

Sardesai, (9463) F(P), Fit. Lt. Pradip Vinayak Apte, (10456) F(P), (posthumous); 
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Fg. Offr. Kishan Ukhimal Malkam> (J0576) F(P); (posthumou$); Son Ldr 
Farekh Jchangir MehU (4906) F(P); Gp. Capl. Robert Arnold Weir, (3881)* 
F(P); Wg. Cdr. Murari Lai Trehon, (4577). F(P); Fit. Lt. Winstoo Rabiner San- 
jeeva Rao, (10191). F(P); Sqn. Ldr. Preetpal Singh Gill (6342) F(P); Fit. Ll 
Yogendra Prasad Singh (9867) F(N); Fit. Lt. Manjit Singh Dhillon, VM (702() 
F(P); Fit. Lt. Andre Rudelph DA Costa (8175) F(P), (posthumous) j Sqn. Ldr. 
Vjnod Kumar Bhatia, Vr. C. (6497) F(P); (Bar to Vir Chakra). 

VIR-CHAKRA-NAVY 

Cdr. Kailash Nath Zadu; Lt. Cdr. Inderjit Sharma, AVSM; Lt. Cdr Om 
Prakash Mehta. NM; Lt. Cdr. Bahadur Nariman Xavina; Megh Nath Sangal, 
MCEAP*2 (No. 50896); Lakshman Kumar Chakarvarty, Mech. 3, (No. 48830); 
Mughillssery Ouseph Thomachan, P.O. PRI. (No. 46337); Ravindra Nath Sharma, 
PO TEL, No. 88301 ; Lt. Cdr. Ashok Roy, NM, (missing) ; Lt, Cdr. Ashwaoi 
Kumar Mehra (P) ; Lt. Cdr. Ravindra Das Dhir (P) ; Lt. Cdr. Sankar Prasad 
Ghosh (O) ; Lt. Cdr. Souriarajulu Ramasagar (P) ; Lt. Raminder Singh Sodhi; 
(P) ; Lt. Bipinchandra Bhaskar Bhagwat (O) ; Lt. Koshar Singh Panwar (0) ; 
Lt. Virendra Kumar Datta (P) ; Lt. Prem Kumar (P) ; Capt Kumara Madhava 
Veiappan Nair ; Cdr. Sahblok Suresh Kumar ; Lt. Cdr, ((SDB) Inder Singh ; 
Lt. Cdr. Vijai Jorath ; Lt. Arun Prakash (P) ; Cdr. Mukadavil Ommen (Missing); 
Lt. Cdr. Joginder Krisban Suri (missing) ; Lt. Cdr. Prabhat Kumar (missing); 
Lt. Suresh Gajanan Sam ant (posthumous) ; Lt. Cdr. Jayanta Kumar Roy ; 
Choudhury ; Lt. Suvesb Kumar Mitter ; Cdr. Benoy Roy Chowhury ; Cd ; 
Rajinder Singh Grewal, NM ; Capt. Rustom KhusMe Shapoorjee Gandbir. 
Capt. Padavupurackal Chandy Andrews ; Cdr. Vijai Singh Shokhawat ; Lt. 
Cdr. Rajat Kumar Sen, (posthumous) ; Cdr. Subir Paul ; Cdr. Roy Joseph 
Millan ; Lt. Cdr. George Martis, NM ; Lt. Vijai Prakash Kapil ; Capt. Manohar 
Prahala Awati ; Capt. Jagdish Chandra Puri, SM; Cdr. Laxmlnaryyan Ramdas, 
VSM ; Sub. Lt. Ashok Kumar ; KapalU Sai R^ju, LEM (P), No. 89148 ; Sur- 
geon Lt. Sudhansu Sekhar Panda, (^st humous). 


VIR-CHAKRA-BORPER SECURITY FORCE 

66232027 Sub. Inspr Ajit Singh, 23 Bn BSF ; 66276064 Head Constable 
Mohinder Singh, 26 Bn BS (posthumous) ; 67276037 Nk. Chanan Sin^, 27 Bn 
BSF ; 647 Shri Joginder Singh. Dty. Cdt. BSF. (posthumous) ; 12^5 Shri Chan- 
dan Singh Chandol, Asstt. Comdt. 3 Bn BSF ; 685889J 3 Nk. Umed Singh, 61 Bn 
BSF ; Lt. Col. N. G. OTonner (IC1.578). 70 Bn BSF ; 613. Dy. Comdt. Inde^.t 
Singh Uppal. 78 Bn BSF, (posthumous) ; 68176022 Head Constable Hari Smgh, 
17 Bn BSF. SPEQAL FRONTIER FORCE-Lt. C®'' 

Purkayashat (IC-2486), Garhwal Rifles; Maj. Raj Kumar Malholra (1C-20M4), 
4 Para; Maj. Harish Chandra Sharma (IC-21075), JAT; 

?iC--22805)! Grenadiers; A«tl, Company Commander GO Va'^nkar JAMMU 

AND KASHMIR MILITIA: Lt. Col. Jasbir Pal S'ngh (IC-5984). 8 J & K M.l ua^ 
Maj. Virendra Kumar (IC-2269). 8 J & K M.lilia ; 2255 Nb. Su^, Su^n 

Mohammed Khan, 9 J 4 K Militia, (posthumous): 907279 L/NK. Mohan U , 
8 J & K Militia, (posthumous). 
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SHAURYA CHAKRA 

Sqn. Ldr. Copal Krishan Arora. (4864) F (N)» (posthumous) ; 246295 CpI. 
Surmukh Singh, Inst. Rep. I ; 291190 LAC Omkar Singh. FMA ; (All Air Force) 
Maj. Vishnu Datta Sharama (IC^IOCMS), 26 AD Regc.. 2/Lt. Ravindranaihan Male- 
dath (SS-23795), Engineers ; JC-33686 Sub. Sewa Singh, Engineers (All Army). 
Ayirookuayil Joseph Baby, LMA, No. 80298 (Navy); 6582936 Civ (Dvr.) Kannan, 
511 ASC Bn ; T. NO. 207 Civ Labour Munshi Ram (All Army): Lt. Cdr. Sajjan 
Kumar ; Bipra Charan Mahapatra, NM, MCPO 11, No. 60128 (All Navy), Fit. 
Lt. Virsa Singh Mall (9602) AE (L). (Air Force); Shri Chaiar Singh, 2 Grenadiers 
(Aray); C/9898 f>nr Mahabir Yadav. 1610 Pnr Coy (GREF), (posthumous), 
(General Reserve Engr Force) ; Mangal Bhai Patel, LME, No. 87199 ; Narain 
Atti Marad, Ag. LME, No. ^163 (All Navy); Shri Apar Siogh Chcema, Asst, 
Station Master, Gurdaspur Railway Slaiion (Air Force) ; 5235359 L/Nk Bhim 
Bahadur Thapa, 1/3 OR (Army); G/4I34 Engine Artificer Kirpa Ram, 6 Sur- 
facing Coy; G/ 140069 Pnr Raj Mai, 1620 Pnr Coy ; G/9898 Pnr Mahabi Yadav, 
1610 Pnr Coy, (posthumous) ; (All Gref) ; Shri Cheewang Namgyal S/o Shri 
Nurbu, Vill Hundel. Dist. Leh ; Shri Stenzin Tundur S/o Chhewang Stenzin, 
Vill Aranu, Dist. Leh. (All Nvbra Guards); 0/104506 Supdt. Gde. 1. Harbans 
Singh, 26 RMU ; G/54982 DMF Sewa Singh, 26 RMU, (All General Reserve 
EngiMtr Force) ; Shri Ram Parakash. Asstt Station Master, Kotkapura, Nor- 
thern Rly ; Shri Balbir Singh. Leading Fireman, Kotkapura, Northern Rly ; 
Shn Balwant Singh, Engine Driver, Kotkapura, Northern Rly. 


For Your Requirements of 

• FUUSH DOORS, 

• SHUTTERING PLYWOOD, 

• PLYWOOD. 

• BLOCK BOARDS, 

• SOFT BOARDS. 

CONTACT: 

ABDEALLYS 

119 Bazargate Street, 

BOMBAY-I. 

Phene .• 26 92 48 Crem : tMPEXACENT 

OUR BUSINESS TO SERVE THE ARMED FORCES 
WHO HAVE SERVED OUR COUNTRY THE BEST 
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❖ 


We 


PLEDGE OUR SERVICES 
TO THOSE WHO HAVE ^ 
FOUGHT AND LAID 
DOWN THEIR LIVES 
SO THAT MASSES 
OF OUR PEOPLE LIVE 

FREE AND UNFETTERED 


miJDBIIO’f M, THyEBALI | 

(GLASS MERCHANT) 

!I0. ABDUL R.EHMAN STREET | 

BOM BAY-3 


Phone 320810 -325236 
Gram:- " SAFEGLASS " 




<H>S 
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PARAM VISmSHT SEVA MEDAL (ARMY) 


MAX GEN. HARISH CHANDRA RAl aC-592). COS HQ. WESTERN 
COMMAND : Major GeBcral Harish Chandra Rai, as Chief of Staff Western 
Command had to undertake the main burden of organising the move of various 
formations, including the Command Headquarters and meeting their administra- 
tive requirements. Both, before and during the operations, Major General Harish 
Chandra Rai displayed singular devotion to duty working long hours, over extended 
periods, keeping in touch with and co-ordinating the actions of various formations 
and arranging air support for them. By doing so, he contributed in a large 
measure to the success of the operations in the Western Sector. Throughout this 
difficult period, he showed commendable grasp of operations and, as the Chief of 
Staff, rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 

MAd. GEN. JACK FREDERICK RALPH JACOB (lC-470)* COS. HQ. 
EASTERN COMMAND : In the operations in the Eastern Theatre, leading 
to the liberation of Bangla Desh, the contribution of Maj. Geo. Jack Fredrick 
Ralph Jacob, was pivotal and most valuable. As Chief of Staff, Eastern Com* 
mand, he worked for long hours, over an extended period, without loss of efficiency 
and displayed a firm grip and outstanding organising ability, He was responsible 
for detailed planning and execution of administrative and logistic support. His 
handling of these difficult problems during operations was highly imaginative, 
thorough and efficient. He displayed devotion to duly, unstinted loyalty and out- 
standing ability and rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 

MAJ. GEN. BISWA NATH SARKAR (IC-1417). DIR. OP OPS. HQ. 
EASTERN COMMAND: As Director of Operations, Headquarters Eastern 
Command, Maj. Gea. Blswa Nath Sarkar rendered outstanding services. Inspite 
of the complex nature of the task entrusted to him, he got down to it devot^ly 
and assiduously and was able, within in a short time, to bring the entire structure of 
the operation under effective control. He had to work long hours and undertake 
extensive touring, practically without break. His untiring efforts, zeal and tact 
were responsible for the outstanding result achieved during the operations. He 
displayed great devotion to duly and rendered distinguished service of the most 
exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. GURBAKSH SINGH (IC*<30). GOC, 101 COMN. ZONE 
AREA : Maj. Gen. Gorbaksh Slagh. was the General Officer Commanding, lOl 
Communication Zone Area. During the operations, he played a highly significant 
and important role in the area of his responsibility. He handled his task with 
enthusiasm and imgination. Inspite of paucity of resources, he continued to act 
offensively and was able to tie down a large number of enemy troops in Sylhet and 
Mymensmg DislncU. In pUnning offensive operations from Meghalaya towards 
MycnenuDg «nd Dacca, Maj. Gen. Gurbaksh Singh showed great deal of imadna- 
hon and sound UcUcal and administrative ability. Though, he was himself 
seriously wouided, as a result of an accident, early during the operations, the 
planning done by w« largely responsible for the brilliant success'^he opera- 
te, .nee ereat deal of zeal, professional wm- 

petence and distinguished service of an cxceptioonl order. 
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MAJ. GEN. DALBIR SINGH (IC-557), GOC 9 INF. DIV. r Maj. Gen. 
Dalbir Singh Commanded the 9th. Infantry Division in operations in the Jessore 
Sector. He planned operations with great skill and launched his Division with 
commendable zeal, drive and professional competence. He kept up relentless 
pressure on the enemy and by superior tactics unhinged the enemy inflicting heavy 
losses on him. Throughout these operations. Maj. Gen. Dalbir Singh was in the 
forefront. He displayed highly imaginative and inspiring leadership and distin> 
guished service of (he most exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. LACHMAN SINGH LEHL. VR C (IC0461). GOC 20 MTN. 
DIV. : Maj. Gen. Lachman Singh Lehl was the General Oilicer Commanding. 
20 Mountain Division during the fighting in the North-West Sector of Bangla 
Desh. Throughout these operations, he led his Division with single-minded deter- 
mination and his personal encouragement, drive and presence in the forward areas, 
contributed largely to the success of the operations. The actions fought by this 
Division at Gobindganj. Bhaduria and Borga were brilliant and carried out with 
lightning speed. The Division maintained a relentless pressure on the enemy 
and advanced more than 125 kilometers on the main axis. Maj. Gen. Lachman 
Singh Lehl displayed outstanding qualities of leadership and distinguished service 
of the most exceptional order. 


LT. GEN. EDGAR GEORGE PETTENCELL (IC-795), SIGNALS : Lt. 
Gen. Edgar George Pelteogell initiated with outstanding imagination and foresight 
and supervised most deligenily the ncccessary measures during the' pre-emergency 
period to ensure that signal communications would stand up to the strains of war. 
Although resources were limited, he deployed these to the best advantage. His 
fore-thought and planning paid rich dividends during the operations. His profes- 
sional competence, initiative and boundless energy were of immense assistance to 
the commanders in the field. He provided them with the means for exercising 
effective command and control before and during the conflict. Hjs dedication to 
duty, professional skill and dynamism were in the best traditions of (he Service. 
He rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. NARYANA PILLA! SANK ARAN NAIR (10-2042), MADRAS j 
Mai Gen. Narayana Pillai Sankaran Nalr displayed remarkable professional 
competence, boundless energy, drive and determination : initiated 
ed numerous measures, including large scale troop movements. Ji/wc? \or 

ore-emergency and war period. By judicious allocation of trained ^ 

nlw rTis and mobilis^ion of units, he was able to increase the fighting stren^h 

.here wa* no hold-up in .he Gen Na«y"na Pillai 

'L'TTiS ....... .»d.r.hip. h. 
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remarkable results. Notwithstanding stiff opi^sition from the enemy, he captured 
Jibanagar and swiftly moved towards Uthali and Darsana from directions un* 
expected by the enemy and succeeded In eliminating the enemy position from the 
north flank of his axis of advance. He then quickly regrouped his forces and made 
a two pronged thrust towards Jhenida. upsetting the enemy's plans for giving a 
battle in that area and forcing him to fall back towards Kushtia. He then pressed 
his attack with unabated vigour and cleared the enemy upto the Hardinge Bridge 
well ahead of schedule. He then advanced towards the East from two different 
flanks, simultaneously putting strong blocks in the rear, thus hastening the enemy's 
collapve, in this sector. Throughout these operations. Maj. Cen. Mohinder 
Singh Brar showed sound generalship, personal courage and bold and imaginative 
handling and rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 

MAJ. GENERAL EUSTACE D'SOUZA (IC-S18), MARATHA : Maj. 
Gen. Eustace D'Souaa displayed inspiring leadership, outstanding professional 
ability, skilful handling of formations under his command In the operations in the 
Gulmarg Sector. From the beginning of the outbreak of hostilities, he maintained 
pressure on the enemy thereby retaining the initiative and with swift moves, his 
Division captured 72 square kilometers of enemy territory and seized several areas 
of strategic importance. He was entrusted with the additional task of establishing 
close liaison with the civil administration with a view to restoring and promoting 
confidence among the civil population in the Sector. Despite Pakistani propaganda, 
he maintained excellent rapport between the Army and civil authorities through 
perseverance, ingenuity, enthusiasm and untiring efforts. Maj. Gen. Eustace 
D'Souza displayed inspiring leadership and rendered destingujshcd service of an 
exceptional order during the India- Pakistan conflict. 


MAJ. GEN. KUNDAN SINGH QC-ISll), RAJ RIF : As General Officer 
Commanding of an Infantry Division. Maj. Gen. Kundan Singh was entrusted 
with the onerous task of defending a vast area in Jammu and Kashmir. In addi- 
Uon, he was given certain limited offensive tasks, From December 3 1971 to 
December 7. 1971, the enemy lautiched a major attack in the Poonch Sector 
bimuiuneously, the enemy introduced a group of infiltrators in the Mandi area 
Miy, Gen. Kundan Si^ngh displayed great skill in planning the operations against 

during the execution of his operations, 
Wth e^en^tilisation of his resources, he beat back every enemy attack. On 
Ifth December 1971. Maj. Gen. Kundan Singh successfuly directed operations 

Hajira to Kotli. The thorough pUnmng and leadership shown by Maj Gen 
Kundan S.ngh was responsible for frustrating all attempts by the enemy to canture 

and conducted the operations in Kargil Area and Se^f su'A4“o« 
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7 December 1971, wiih remarkable zeal and great ability. These operations were 
conducted with great speed and. in just one week, his forces were able to capture 
40 posts in K argil area, destroying 200 enemy troops and capturing large quantities 
of weapons and equipment. Similar success was achieved in the Shyok Valley, 
where a small force was able to advance well beyond Turtok and capture 700 
square kilometers of enemy territory, inflicting heavy casualties. During these 
operations, in extremely difficult conditions, at high altitude and sub-zero tempera- 
tures. Maj. Gen. Suraj Prakash Malhotra exhibited outstanding qualities of leader- 
ship and inspired his men to achieve exceptionally commendable results. His 
able planning and execution ensured that the operations in this sector were a 
complete success. He rendered distinguished service of the highest order. 


MAJ. GEN. RAIZADA DEV RAJ ANAND (IC-2097), ARMED. CORPS : 
Maj. Geo. Ralzada Dev. Raj Aoand showed outstanding organising ability, great 
courage and drive and exemplary devotion to duly. His performance as a Divi«o- 
nal Commander in battle was commendable. He was instrumental in carrying 
out the deepest penetration into enemy territory and capturing maximum area of 
ground across the Rajasthan border. During the operations from 4 December, 
1971, to 17 December 1971, Maj. Gen. Raizada Dev Raj Anand displayed great 
drive In getting his troops forward to Naya Chor and solved, as far as feasible, 
the problems of sandy terrain, lack of water and absence of roads and tracks. 
He was always well forward with his troops and gave excellent guidance to thent 
in their attacks on the enemy, who fled every time they were attack^. Inspite of 
heavy enemy air attacks, he maintained the momentum of his attacks and, by hjs 
personal control and direction, boosted the morale of bis troops, who thieved 
remarkable success. Considering that he look over command of the Division 
only four months before the conflict, he rendered distinguished service of Ihe most 
exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. RUSTAM FRAMJI KHAMBATTA {IC-1047), ARTILLERY : 
M»j. Gen. Rustim Fr.mji Kb.mb.n. dispUyed great competence, or*®"**^* 
ahilitv skilful planning and drive during and after the operations from 3 Dcccml«r. 
ml t’o ifoe^ember 1971. He had taken over the Division only a few month* 
earlier and by hard work and diligence he grasped the operational f'*"* 
fiui training aWdingly. During the battle of Longewala from 5 December 197 
to 9 December 1971. he displayed an outsUnd.ng offensive spirit 

jSL'rtlte^m^s”^ - = Division Commander in 

battle. 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK Sblo^SnS 

Gen. Frank Dalton Larkin ^ ^ a„d 

the equipment of P ^ ,jme-framc. He was also 

ensuring their ‘""''y of new equipments and their speedy inductions 

TnloThf Arif;. ' He w^a mem.^? " a nLL of omcia, delegations entrusted 
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with the task ot procurement of new 'equipment from foreign countries. With 
his resourcefulness, mature judgement, sound knowledge of the equipment and 
an eye for detail, he was able to procure the best equipment at minimum cost and 
at maximum speed, resulting in efficiency as well as economy. He was constantly 
on the vigil for improvement and streamlining of all types of equipment. The 
remarkable success of the Army during the recent operations against Pakistan, 
bore testimony to the sound planning and provisioning of weapons and equipment 
shown by this officer. By his hard work, perseverance, extreme devotion to duty, 
Maj. Gen. Frank Dalton Larkins set a fine personal example of dedicated service. 
He rendered most distinguished service of an exceptionally high order. 

HON. MAJ. GEN. SUJAN SINGH UBAN. AVSM (RETD) (IC'1003) ; 
Maj. General Sojan Singh Ubaa AVSM was deputed to carry out a hazardous 
operation in Bangla Desb with his force. His force was airlifted and thereafter 
operated independently and entirely on very limited air supply in most difficult 
terrain. The mission allotted to Maj, Gen. Sujan Singh Uban was successfully 
completed. This resulted in the liberation of the Chittagong Hill Tract as also 
of breaking up of Mizo hostile camps organised by PakisUn. The success of the 
operation was largely due to the initiative, drive and sound planning by Maj. Gen. 
Uban, AVSM. 


BRIG. SHABEG SINGH, AVSM, aC-778). GORItHA RIFLES i Brigadier 
Shabeg Singh, AVSM, was a Sector Commander during the operations against the 
Pakistani forces on the Eastern Front. He appUed himself to his task with dedica- 
tion and professional competence. He was very successful in motivating his troops 
and they were most effective in his area of responsibility, keeping the Pakistani 
forces fully stretched. He displayed remarkable qualities of leadership in subiliz- 
mg a sector held by his troops, thereby contributing to the capture of Brahman 
Baria. In carrying out all these tasks. Brigadier Shabeg Singh displayed exem- 
plary devotion to duty aod by his untiring and dedicated efforts rendered distin- 
guished service of the most exceptional order. 

M.i LESLIE MENEZES. SC, aC-S40) GRENADIERS : 

Mij. Gen. Stanley Leslie Meaezes was the Chiel of Staff of a Corps durina the 
re«nt operations against Pakistan on the Western front. Both before and during 
the operations, he was coiupicuous for his zeal and efficiency. He worked fof 
^ng hours over an extended period without loss of efficiency and displayed a firm 

Gen. Stanley Leslie Menezes showed a very high sense of^tv » a 
inguished service with utter disregard for 
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his meticulous planning an4 bold executions, not only did his formation breach 
the mine-fields but unsettled (he opposing force. Under his able guidance, his 
formation launched a number of attacks against well prepared enemy defences and 
all objectives were successfully carried, often at the point of bayonet. Maj. Gen. 
Pinto*s planning and conduct of the battle of Basantar River was praiseworthy. 
He, not only successfully contrived to breach a mine barrier a mile in depth, but 
also secured and retained the bridgehead across the Basantar River in a fiercely 
contested battle during which he infiicied crippling casualties on two Infantry and 
One Armoured Brigades of the Pakistan Army. Throughout this operation, 
Oen. Walter Anthony Gustave Pinto displayed cool courage, inspiring leader- 
ship. high degree of professional skill and by his assiduous planning and conduct 
of operations, rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. BEJOY MOHAN BHATACHARJEA (IC-1338), MVC, 
GARH RIF: Maj. Gen. Bejoy Mohan Bfaattcbarjea was commanding an In- 
fantry Division during (he operations against Pakistan on (he Western front. 
The enemy launched a series of attacks in strength with Infantry and Armour 
In his sector, but these were repulsed with heavy losses. Throughout these ope- 
rations, Miy. Gen. Bhatucharjea remained in the fore-front and inspired con- 
fidence in his Command by his close presence in the threatened sectors. A number 
of posts changed hands many times. However, by his determined efforts, he ensured 
that the enemy was not permitted to gain a foothold in his sector. The capture of 
Dera Baba Nanak bridgehead was planned by him in meticulous detail. He 
personally remained well forward during the execution of his plan, unmindful of 
the heavy enemy Artillery fire and inspired his command to beat back repeated 
enemy counter-attacks. The stoic defence of the Ranian screen position and the 
offensive spirit and determination displayed by the troops was due to his high 
degree of motivation and the inspiring leadership of Msj. Gen. BhatCacharJea 
During the operations Maj. Oen. Bejoy Mohan Bhatucharjea displayed sound 
tactical ability, personal courage and deurmination of a high order. He showed 
utter disregard for his personal safety and, by his competent planning and bold 
execuuon, inflicted crippling blows on tbe PakisUni forces. He rendered dis- 
tinguished service of the most exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. ANIL KUMAR BISWAS (IC-1185) AOC : M.j. C«. Anil 
Kunut Bin>as was responsible for the provision of Ordnance cover during the 

‘°".V .f'" made responsible to ensure that the newly 

rwsed units/formations were properly equipped. This involved detailed pUn^ne 
of procurement of the enUre range of ordnance stores and moving them to?or- 
ward formations m accordance with operational and UcUcal requ^ments 
Maj. Gen. Biswas met this challensing rasDonsibilitv with • .• ’ 

Si&r"‘Gel*.2'of ^uppht' a^d 

menu of stores and when the^e *ii ^ invarubly anticipated require- 

ready for issue or steps had already been Uten 'T’acS 
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this, he ha<J to work constantly for long hours. It was due to his fore-sight and 
advance planning that, it was possible to provide adequate logistic support in the 
various theatres ot operations at short notice. Maj. Gen. Biswas worked with 
dedicated zeal and devotion to duty and rendered meritorious service of the most 
exceptional order. 


MAJ. GEN. V£D PARKASH (MR-177K AMO : Maj. Geo. Ved Parkash 
devoted his attention to the medical side of the operational plans, undertook an 
intensive tour of the entire area, studied the problems on the ground and made a 
comprehensive, practical and efhcienl medical plan for the treatment and eva- 
cuation of casualties. He organised and supervised the raising of a number 
of medical units in areas where no medical facilities were previously available and 
ensured by his personal supervision that, these units were set up quickly and were 
running efficiently. The evacuation of casualties from Meghalaya, Assam and 
Tripura was night-marish problem. With great energy, zeal and personal cfTons, 
Maj. Gen. Ved Parkash was able to organise evacuation of casualties by rail, 
road and air most efficiently. Throughout the operations, despite heavy casualties, 
there was no hold up and all casualties were quickly evacuated and efficiently 
treated, thus maintaining and raising the morale of the fighting troops. Maj. 
Gen. Ved Parkash worked extremely hard and with commendable zeal and dedi- 
cation. He thus rendered exceptional meritorious service of the highest order 
during the operations. 


MAJ. GEN. RAM DHARMADAS HIRA, MVC, (IC-2531), II GR : The 
Division Commanded by Maj. Gen. Racn Dharmadas Hira, MVC, in the Eastern 
Sector, was hurriedly reassembled from internal defence duties, for operations 
in the Belonia area. He quickly and ably prepared the Division for war and 
planned its operations In a most able and thorough manner. He skilfully con- 
ducted the operations in the Belonia bulge and thereafter switched over to Chaudh- 
gram-Laksham-Chandpur axis, with speed and efficiency. Showing great pro- 
fessional competence, he planned and conducted his rapid advance, contained the 
enemy at Laksham and made deep thrusts towards River Meghana, which led to 
the fall of the strategic River port of Chandpur. Maj. Gen. Hira was always 
well ahead with his troops and led them with great energy, resourcefulness and 
drive. He rendered outstanding and meritorious service of the highest order. 


MAJ GEN. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GONSALVES (1C-18M). ARTl- 
I FRHV • Mai Geo. Benjamin Franklio CohmIvcs commanded a Division m the 
E^ern Sector during the operations. He led his troops with great coura^, 
dash and drive during the tough battles of Akhaura. Baria and Kalifunj. The 
toughest of these battles at Akhaura. where his troops fought gallantly 
full? under his able leadership. His Division advanced 

across several river obstacles in record lime and was in the vanguard at the fall 
nf Dacca Throughout the operations, Maj. Gen. Gonsalves displayed ouUlan 
1 professional ability, determination and skill. He has rendered exemplary 
and meritorious service in the highest traditions of the Army. 
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MAX GEN. KOTIK ALAPUDI VENKATA KRISHNARAO (101164) 
MAHAR : Maj. Gen. Kotikalapudi Venkata Krishnarao, as Commander of a 
Division in the Sylhet Sector, displayed outstanding leadership, courage, deter- 
mination and drive. During the operations, his Division fought tough battles 
at Shamsher Nagar. Gazipur, Kalura and Syihet. He planned his operations 
most skilfully and was always well ahead with his troops, at times under heavy 
enemy Artillery fire. During these operations, he had displayed outstanding and 
inspiring leadership, professional competence, drive and great resourcefulness. 
Under his able leadership, the performance of his Division was of a very high 
order. He rendered exceptionally meritorious service of a very high order. 

MAX GEN. PRATURE VANKATA RAMANIAH (MR«1S3), AMC: Maj, 
Gea. Prature Venkata Raraaniab was responsible for providing medical cover in 
support of large scale operations in his Command, By his fore-thought, thorough 
planning and co-ordination, he successfully knit and organised the entire medical 
set-up in his Command in a highly efficient manner. It was entirely due to his 
foresight, pre-planning and capable execution of plans that adequate medical 
cover was available when a lar^ number of formations and units were inducted 
at short notice. The most efficient manner in which quick evacuation and timely 
care and treatment of the personnel wounded during the operations was carried 
out boro testimony to the high technical cand professional ability and organising 
capacity of Maj. Gen. Ramaniah, He displayed exemplary devotion and dedi- 
cation to the cause of the Service and rendered outstanding and meriterious service 
of the highest order. 
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NAVY 


REAR ADMIRAL ELENJIKAL CHANDY KLIRUVILA, AVSM : Rear 
Admiral £. C. Kuruvila* Flag Of6cer Commanding, Western Fleet, was the Ope* 
rational Commander of all Indian Naval forces in the Western Sector. He was 
responsible for the Defence of Western Coast and for the conduct of olTensive 
operations against Pakistan's Naval forces at Sea. He guided the Naval operations 
in his theatre of war with exemplary skill and determination and displayed an 
offensive spirit and ingenuity of the highest order in the execution of Naval war 
plans. His forces gained a decisive victory over the enemy in the crucial Naval 
action of the war and attacked (he so far impregnable defences of Karachi port 
causing serious damage to vital harbour installations. The officer's action con* 
fined the Pakistani Naval ships to the sanctuary of Karachi's inner harbour, 
giving us undisputed superiority in Pakistani waters. This denied enemy forces 
the much needed support from outside the country and severely restricted their 
ability to continue to fight. Ho displayed outstanding leadership and ability in 
the conduct of his duties as Flag Officer Commanding Western Fleet. 


CAPT. (ACTING REAR ADMIRAL) SREE HARILAL SARMA : Acllog 
Rear Admiral S. H. Sarma, Flag Officer Commanding Eastern Fleet, the ope* 
rational Commander of all Indian Naval forces in the Eastern Sector, was res* 
ponsible for safeguarding the whole of Eastern seaboard from enemy attacks, 
to ensure complete blockade of the enemy held ports in Bangla Desh. The officer 
conducted these operations with exemplary vigour single minded ness of purpose 
and meticulous, attention which resulted in a systematic disintegration and 
decimation of Pakistani Naval forces in the East and assured complete safely to 
the Indian Merchant shipping in the area. The Carrier borne forces under his 
command, continuously attacked heavily defended enemy ports, inland water- 
ways and hinterland causing serious damage to vital inslallallons and 
seriously impairing the enemy’s ability to continue to fight. He displayed out* 
sunding leadership and ability in the conduct of his duties as Flag Officer Com* 
manding Eastern Fleet. 


COMMODORE BISHAMBAR NATH THAPAR, I.N. : During the re* 
ctTit war with Pakisun Coninodore Bisbambar Nath lliapar, was responsible for 
the co-ordmaiion of the maritime operations in the Western Naval Command 
and for the provision of logistic support to the fleet from the main Naval Base at 

** Okha. With his vast experience and devotion 
to duty in the pivotal role, he displayed a firm grip on the situation and out- 

McSSonal'^?der* distinguished service of the most 
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tessjonal knowledfe and judgement. Capt. Grewal was instrumental in the 
Command achieving success of a high order. By his devotion to duty and 
personal example in the pivotal role, he provided inspiring leadership to his stafT 
to meet the ever-changing situation. By his conduct and devotion to duty and 
professional competence he rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional 
order. 


REAR ADMIRAL BANSH RAJ SINGH« PVSM« (BAR TO PARAM 
VISHISHT SEVA MEDAL); Rear Admiral Bansh Raj Siogh, was primarily 
responsible for organising and directing the repair and logistic facilities for the 
ships of the Western Naval Command. On the declaration of emergency, his 
units were rapidly organised to provide docking, repair and logistic facilities 
round the clock. Prior to and during the hostilities, extensive maintenance 
and repairs were carried out on some ships in a very short period of time. This 
made a great contribution to the operational availability and efhclency of the 
Western Fleet. By his fore-thought and planning, he geared up his units to 
meet numerous exacting demands of the jhips in a very short time and the ships 
returning from patrol were fuelled, repaired and turned round with remarkable 
speed and efficiency. The manner in which Rear Admiral Bansh Raj Singh 
organised and motivated the personnel to maximum effective ness during the 
hostilities was in the best traditions of the Service. He rendered distinguished 
service of the most exceptional order. 


COMMODORE DORAS RATANSHAW MEHTA: In the preparatory 
stages, well before the commencement of open hostilities with Pakistan, a very 
large amount of offensive war planning for the Navy was necessary. The threat 
of pre-emptive underwater attack by Pakistan also required detailed defensive 
planning for our ports, habours and shore installations. Commodore Dorab 
Rataoshaw Mehta was charged with the responsibility for the co-ordination oi 
the Naval war plans and also for the issue of detailed war orders to pul tms into 
effect. Time was short for completion of this task, it was the unflagging 
effort put in by Commodore Mehta which resulted in war plans being compile 
al the commencemeat of hostilities. During the hostilit.w "? 

most exceptional order. 
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additions to increase the Fleet's mobility and hre power were executed in a short 
time under hU directions and guidance. His proressionai competence, skill to 
improvise, initiative and dynamism were in keeping with the best traditions of the 
Service. He rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 


REAR ADMIRAL VASDDEVA ANANT KAMATH : During the hostU 
lities with Pakistan, Admiral Kamaih was made responsible for the defence of our 
coastline from Goa in the North to Pamban in the South. Despite limited re- 
sources allotted to his Command, he conducted Naval operations at sea with such 
a good elTect that no reinforcements from West Pakistan were able to reach East 
Pakistan by the route passing South of Ceylon. These operations played a signi- 
ficant role in bringing about the surrender of hostile forces in East Pakistan. In 
addition, his forces were called upon to intercept and capture Pakistan merchant 
shipping passing through his area. Admiral Kamath mobilised all the reserve 
for the repair, overhaul and servicing of Naval aircraft to peak efficiency. It 
was through his dynamic leadership, drive and determination that the maximum 
number of Naval aircraft were made available for operations, not only in INS 
VIKRANT, but for the several Naval air detachments, which were operated along 
our coast from Okha to Calcutta. He displayed drive and determination in the 
conduct of Naval opmtions and devotion to duty of an exceptionally high order. 
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AIR FORCE 


AIR COMMODORE RANDHIR SINGH. AVSM. VR. C. (2135) F (P) : 
During the recent IndD-Pak hostilities Air Commodore Raodhir Singh was in 
command of a forward base in the Western Sector. He planned the defence of 
his base so meticulously that the enemy's Air Force was unable to attack it in 
any manner. As the operations progressed, he. not only frustrated the enemy's 
evil designs by capturing some of the agents, but was able to organise the support* 
ing services on the base so well that all through the operations the squadrons 
could provide the desired number of close support and offensive sorties with 
utmost effectiveness inspite of the stilT enemy opposition. His untiring real and 
outstanding leadership was an example to all personnel during the difficult days 
of the conflict. His overall contribution towards the air operations in the Western 
Sector was most commendable. He rendered distinguished services of the most 
exceptional order. 


GROUP CAPTAIN MALCOLM SHIRLEY DUNDAS WOLLEN, VM 
(3641) F(P) : Group Captain Wolleo, was the Commanding Officer of a major 
Air Force base in Assam. On the outbreak of hostilities with Pakistan in Dec. 
1971, he was placed in operational control of two MiG'2l Squadrons at a forward 
airfield. The task of these Squadrons was to neutralise the Pakistani Air Force 
in Bangla Desh and to give close support to the Army in that area. From time 
to lime, certain special tasks were also ordered. The sum of all these tasks was 
very large in relation to the forces under his control. It was a measure of his 
organisational ability and leadership that every one of the objectives was fulfilled. 
The special tasks given to him included such missions as the destruction of certain 
selected buildings occupied by the West Pakistani forces and their Governor 
in Dacca city, the elimination of radio transmitting stations and the day and night 
bombing of certain air-flelds in enemy hands. Croup Captain Wollen planned, 
organised and conducted these operations personally, and himself gave the 
briefings on the tactics which the aircraft were to adopt. There was never any 
occasion, by day or by night, when there was any hesitation in immediately getting 
down to the execution of tasks pven to him. The success of these operations 
contributed directly to the neutralisation of Pakistani air strength in Bangla Desh. 
support of our own surfaM forces, and the eventual surrender of the Pakistani 
forces in that Sector. With his brilliant leadership, organisational ability, ini* 
tiauve and zeal, and the devotion to duty manifest in his outstanding career. 
Croup Captain Wollen rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order! 


Att MARSHAL HIRENDRA NATH CHATTERJEE, DFC, (1620) F(P) 
Since March 1971 Air Marshal Hireadra Nath Chatterjee was responsible for the 
operational training and readiness of the Air Force as a whole. He played a 
fading pan m planning and co-ordinaUng the activities of the three Operational 
Commands during the recent war with PakisUn. Throughout his ewer Air 
Marshal Chatterjec brou^t to his duties a sound knowled^of military aviation 
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GROUP CAPTAIN PETER MAYNARD WILSON. Vf. C. (3590) F (P) : 
Group Capt. Wilson was in Command of an Armament Training Wing. He 
organised the station so that, on the outbreak of the 1971 hostilities, the Wing 
was immediately transferred into a major operational base. The location of this 
base was such that its aircraft could strike deep into enemy country. For this 
reason, the Pakistani Air Force was quick to mount raids against the base. Due 
to the deception plans laid by Group Capt. Wilson, the enemy bombed non- 
existent targets, and caused hardly any damage to the base itself, which remained 
fully operational throughout the war. His air defence measures resulted in the 
shooting down of an F-104 aircraft during a daylight raid that the enemy made 
on the base. With the support provided by the base, hghter aircraft stationed 
there were able to launch strikes against targets deep in enemy territory, inflicting 
severe damage and depleting his ability to w'agc war against India. These raids 
were conceived and planned by Group Capt. Wilson, with such success that, 
despite the presence of enemy lighter and anti-aircraft defence, they were carried 
out without loses to our own forces. Inspite of the exposed location of the base, 
throughout the war. Group Capt. Wilson maintained a calm and collected 
demeanour, which percolated throughout the Station, inspiring aircrew and ground 
personnel alike to great efforts and achievements. In his outstanding career, with 
his leadership, drive, determination and implacable will, Group Capt. Wilson 
rendered distinguished services of the most exceptional order. 


GROUP CAPTAIN CHANDRA KANT VISWANATH GOLE. AVSM, 
(3652) F (P) : In the conflict with Pakistan, Group Captala Cole was the 
Station Commander of a forward base. With complete disregard to personal 
safety and with unflagging zeal, he successfully directed the air defence operations 
in the Punjab Sector. His base was subject^ to repeated enemy air raids. On 
one occasion, he narrowly escaped death when a time bomb exploded very close to 
him, killing two. Unmindful of the incident, and even though he suffered a 
temporary deafness, as a result of this, he exhibited great leadership and zeal, 
which enabled him to meet fully the entire needs of the operational squadr^ 
based at his station. In the discharge of his functions as a Commander, he inspired 
his men by his outstanding courage, selfless devotion to duty and qualities of fine 
leadership- The high morale, with which he imbued the aircrew and the ground 
personnel of his station, was a major contribution to the success of air operations. 
As a leader of men and an administrator and organiser of high ability. Group 
Capt- Cole rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 


AIR V ICE MARSHAL MAURICE BARKER {16»1) F (P) : During the 
recent'lndo-Puhiitln war. Air Vice Marshal C-mand waa respons h 
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East Pakistan. The speed and efficiency with which the operation was mounted, 
and the good results achieved by it, testify to the high quality of planning and 
staff work that was put into it by Air Vice Marshal Barker and his staff. Like- 
wise, valuable air support was given by the units under his control to the Navy 
in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. In undertaking the numerous and vital 
tasks of his Command, Air Vice Marshal Barker displayed a ready understanding 
of operational plans and problems, and organising ability and determination in 
dealing with them. His tact and personal leadership contributed much to the 
success of his Command's operations. He rendered distinguished service of the 
most exceptional order. 


AIR VICE MARSHAL SATYA PAL SHAHI, (1601) ADM i Prior to. and 
during the December. 1971 conflict with Pakistan. Air Vice Marshal SatyaPalShahi 
had to bear very heavy administrative responsibilities, which he had discharged 
most successfully. Operational plans required the setting up of additional faciiities 
at a number of forward airfields, and there was a requirement for large increases 
in manpower at all operational stations. His judicious allocation of the additional 
manpower, made available to his Command, ensured that all operational units 
had the personnel they needed to fulfil their tasks. He also took steps to ensure 
that the organisational set up by Air Headquarters for emergency repairs of air- 
fields would function smoothly at all the Wings within the Command. In the 
event, his efforts enabled airfields damaged by enemy action during night raids to 
bo made fit for use by surprise the following morning. The close liaison he esta- 
blished with State Governments to ensure unbroken power supply to opieralional 
bases, and augmentation as security arrangements proved most effective. During 
(he hostilities, he personally visited every forward airfield and outlying unit to 
ensure the smooth running of the administrative machinery parallel with the 
conduct of operations. This effort on his part had a significant effect on the morale 
of personnel and their families. In sum. the administrative arrangements for which 
he worked so hard and efficiently had a direct contributory effect on the success 
of air operations- With his high professional competence, dedication to duty, 
zeal and enthusiasm. Air Vice Marshal Shahi rendered distinguished service of a 
most exceptional order. 


AIR VICE MARSHAL CHARANDAS GURUDAS DEVASHER, (1867) 
E : Air Vice Marshal Devasber took over his appointment at a time when 
the Command itself was undergoing a process of reorganisation and the relations 
with Pakistan were becoming strained. He was responsible for reformulating the 
Command’s war plans, making them bold in concept, yet simple to execute These 
plans were put into action on the morning of 4th December 1971 when our Armed 
Fora weni into action to liberate BangU Desh. So effective were the plans that 
or "cWeved total supremacy in the skies 

Desh. from 4th to 16th 

December. 1971, he controlled and co-ordinated all air activity in that sector 
lions owed much to his aggressive spirit, knowledge of the use of air oowe/and 

and would attempt to landtra„s^7ai^X'’nT..‘^«^:^tJrfirc''rd«^^ 
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patrols by fighter aircraft over Dacca. As deduced by him. an emergency atf 
strip was spotted at Narstngdi and put out of action, thus preventingthe claadestino 
entry and exit of war material and personnel from Bangla Desh by air. Throueh- 
out his career in the Air Force, and especially during the recent war with Pakisttn, 
Air Vice Marshal Devasher rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional 


AIR COMMODORE JOHN FRANCIS LAZARO. VM (2944) F (P) j In 
December 1971, at the time of -the Indo-Pak conflict, Air Commodore Laairo 
was primarily rwponsible for joint planning and execution of army-air operations 
in the Western Sector. Under his able leadership, air operations in aid of the army 
achieved a new dimension. Close air support was given most effectively and the 
enemy s lines of communications >vefe perpetually disrupted, isolating hU forward 
troops. Enemy ammunition and fuel dumps were also blown up successfully, 
and many of his Headquarters locations destroyed. All this was done with speed 
and determination, despite intense enemy opposition. The officer displayed 
superior leadership and carried out planning of the most exceptional order. 

AIR VICE MARSHAL DEVIAH SUBIA, Vr. C i Air Vice Marshal 
Subla took over his appointment only a few months prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. He made a thorough study of the requirements of air operations in the 
Western Sector, paying full attention to the minutest detail of each aspect of air 
operations. He personally studied and analysed all operational procedure and 
ensured that there was no ambiguity in these instructions and that they were fully 
understood by all concerned. He worked for long hours to ensure that Squadrons/ 
Units were deployed as planned with maximum economy of elTort and minimum 
inconvenience to the personnel involved. He planned the moves in such a manner 
that at all stages the Squadrons retained their full operational capability to counter* 
act any pre-emptive strike by the enemy. He displayed remarkable organising 
ability in establishing within a very short period, a chain of observation posts around 
our forward airfields for reporting low flying aircraft. Throughout the period of 
hostilities, he carefully co-ordinated all aspects of operations, especially the strike 
missions at night. These operations involved strike forces from another Command. 
It was primarily due to his careful planning and foresight that all missions were 
successfully completed without any mishaps. His cheerful disposition and self- 
confidence were inspiration to his staff at the Headquarters and to Commanders in 
the field. Through out his career, in peace and in war. Air Vice Marshal Subia 
rendered distinguished service of the most exceptional order. 
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BORDER SECURITY FORC E 

SHRl GOLAK MAJUMDAR. IG BSF ; Shri Golak Majumdar was the 
Inspector General of the Border Security Force, West Bengal. Both before and 
during the recent operations, he worked with exceptional zeal and dedication and 
extended willing co>operation in carrying out the duties assigned to the Border 
Security Force in this theatre. He not only ensured that all BSF serving in West 
Bengal worked in close co-operation with the Army units but by his sustained hard 
work and dedication to the cause produced very good results even in areas where 
the entire burden of operations fell upon the Border Security Force. Throughout 
this period, Shri Golak Majumdar showed extraordinary capacity for work and 
by his indefatigable zeal and devotion to duty rendered distinguished service of 
an exceptional order. 


ATI VISHSHT SEVA MEDAL 

Citatlofls not available at the Time of going to the Press : 

Brig. Chhajju Ram. Vr. C. (101351), Anillcry. Brig. 1C Adrn. HQ. Eastern Com- 
mand;Brjg.AdiMehefiiSethna, (IC-522), Raj Rif. BOS, HQ. Eastern Command* 
Brig Avtar Singh Mann (IC-U68). Artillery. Comdr. 332(lndep) AD Bde* Brig 
Gurjit Singh Randhawa (IC-6066). Sikh, Comdr, 330 Inf. Bde ; Brig. Vijay Kumar 
Vmayak Bhide (10-840), Engineers, CE. HQ Eastern Command ; Brig. Krishen 
(IC.520), Signals. CS. (HQ Eastern Command : Brig. Jagbir Singh 
Nanda(IC-2925), Signals, CSC, Hq I Corps : Brig. Mangapura Chandra Sekharan 
Menon(IC-47]3). Guards. Comdr. 48 Inf Bde ; Brig. Shamindra Nath Sen (1C- 
® RQ Western Command ; Brig. Chander VisKindas Advaney 
'^^y* MQ Eastern Command ; Col. Mchtab Singh Khara 
<IC-3975), Intelligence Corps, Col. Int. HQ. Eastern Command j Col. Prakash 
Mohan Pasficha (JC-47)9). IntelUgence Corps. Col. Int. HQ. Western Command 

• Croup Capl Emanuel Fernandes 
M/' w 1 Wtng Comdr Vishwanaiba Krishnamurthy, VM, (4022) F (P) • 
Wing Comdr Mohinder Singh Btwa, VM. (4494) F (P) ; (All Air Force) : BnV 
S^insher^ngh Malholra (10-929). Infantry ; Brig. Brij Mohan Bali <1C-I454) 
Infantry ; Brig. Harbans Singh Chopra (IC-1289). ASC • Brig Bhuoal Sinwh 

5(»9)^VSM^ w y Birendra Kumar BhatUchwya (IC- 

5699), VSM. Infantry ; Brig. Pribhoo Moolchand EhaUa (lC-4642) Engineers • 

Mukerji (MR-195). AMC ; Brig. Om Prak«h^"Chra 

oS'ih"' jS'isv.SpS" /.“x ■sir 

Wg. Cdr Upkar Singh (4658) F fP) (All Air d • F (P), 

987). Artllery ; BrlT Madan Molin L^h BabW MVC 

Corps ; Bng. Hari Dava Kaul fir.Toan . (lC-1697). Armed 

ac^5). Madras; Brig. 

AmbbalavaUan Rammohan VSM fIC 67 n » Bng. Edathil 
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Harbhajan Singh Kullar (IC'l549). Punjab ; Col. Bhupindar Singh ([C>2752}, 
Artillery, (All Army); Air Cdre. Gian Dev Sharma (1742) F (P) ; Air Cdre 
Surinder Singh (3009) F (P) ; Op. Capt. Amrit iDev. Datt (3789) AE (M) ; Wg. 
Cdr. Shiv Prakash Sabharwal (4413) F (P) ; Wg. Cdr. Krishan Kumar Badhwar 
(4669) F (P) ; Wg. Cdr. Donald Belvyo Conquest (4692) F (P) ; Wg Cdr Navin 
Chandra Bharma (3731), ADM, (All Air Force) ; Brig. Prcm Singh (IC-10679) 
JAK Rif ; Col. Harbans Singh Bains, MC, (MR-515), AMC (All Army); Com- 
modore Erach Jamshed Debu ; Capl. Arakal Narayana Parameshwaran Pillai ; 
Capt. Narendra Bhalla (AU Navy) ; Air Cdre Harcharan Singh Bakshf, (2083) 
ADM ; Air Cdre Gorindra Kumar Singha, (2361) AE (M) ; Gp. Capt. Gurdial 
Singh Punia, (2134) ADM ; Gp. Capl. Aubrey Leslie Michael, (3416) F (?)•, 
Gp. Capt- Ramesh Chander Jain, (3546) AE(L) ; Wg. Cdr. Kailash Chandra 
Khanna, VM, (4722) F(P); Gp. Capt. SIvaramannair Kesavan Nair, (3803) 
A£(M), (All Air Force) Brig. Avtar Singh (IC-2438), Artillery ; Brig. Reginald 
Owen Kharbanda (lC-4689), 3 OR; Brig. Kuldip Singh Chadha, (IC-I19S). 
Bihar ; Brig. Archibald Ernesl Joseph, (IC-4054), Kumaon ; Brig. Ujjagar 
Singh (1C- 1664), Garhwal ; Col William Gordon Me Koan (IC-774), Artillery ; 
Col. Adarsh Ratlan (IC-4007), Engineers, (All Army); Commodre Thomas Jacob 
Kunnenkeril ; Ag- Capt. Sanlosh Kumar Sinha ; Ag. Captain Patrick James 
Barron ; Codr. Nellari Poozankandi Mukundan ; Lt. Cdr, Ninan Geevarghese, 
(All Navy) ; Air Cdre Bawa Sam pu ram Singh Bedi (1795) AE(M) ; Air Cdre 
Amrit Lai Saigal (3608) AE (M) ; Wg. Cdr. Kasi Gopala Radliakrishnan (4956) 
AE (M) ; (All Air Force) ; Capl. Oscar Stanely Dawson. IN ; Capt. Mehir 
Kumar Roy, IN ; Capl. Jai Paul Syal, IN, (All Navy) ; Brig. UtUm Singh Sid hu, 
(MR-253), AMC ; Col. Swaroop Nath Wanchoo, (MR-324), AMC ; Col. Balwanl 
Singh, (MR.459), AMC ; Col. Bishambhar Pratap Rikhye, 

Col. Karam Singh. (1C-I344) AOC : Col. (Miss) Ha«1 Inca Wo^ger. (N-I337h 
MNS. (All Amy) ; Air Cdre Chandrakatit Shridhar Naik. ^SM, (3499). At 
(M) ; Gp. Capl. Mohan Badami. (3888). K (P) : (All Air F®"*) = 
kathil Prasad Chandran Nair. (IC-1431). ASC ; ^g. Om Prakash V.g. (103542) 
ASC • Brig. Ram Chandra Vinayaii Apte. (IC-1909). Artillery • 
Kalhpalia.*(IC-4528). Kumaon ; Col. Balwanl Singh. 

Army) ; ddre Garnet Milton Shea. AVSM. (Bar lo Ati V.shj^i Seva Meda , 
Comdr. Vivian Erie Charles Barboza. AVSM. (Bar to At. V.shishl Se« ; 

Comdre Gauiam Singh ; Comdre Inder Kumar M^othra , Ca^. 

Srinivasaaooal • Capt. Kumaran Ramabhadra Menon. VSM , eapl- Kasn 

irr aerj« fAN ^ 

F Cd« 'K^Jir Singh (2781) F (P) ; Air Cdre Tnlochan Singh Brar 

(2884) ’f (P) ; (All Air Force). 


Phon« ; 35SM9/3S0025 

WITH BEST* COMFUMMTS FMM : 

prakash auto industries 

. M,i.„ rf- PV.C. SLEEVINOS. TUBINGS. POLYTHENE 

* motor ACCESSORIES. 
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- VISHISHT SEVA MEDAL— 

Lt. Col. Manmohan Lai Khanna, (TA'4I08]), OC RIy. Engrs. (TA) ; Ll. Col. 
Kailash Chandra Kalley (JC-6706), OC, 10 Sikh ;'L(. Col. Som Dull Mehta 
([C-l00S7h OC. 2 Mahar ; Lt. Col. Harold Walter Saldanha, (1C'5198). Artillery, 
OC, 27 AD Regt ; Ll. Col. Ashok Kumar Chatlerjee (IC>6008) Sikh LI. GSO I 
(Ops), HQ. Eastern Command ; Lt. Col. Parkash Chander Bhalla <IC'5394), 
Signals, ADSi, Eastern Zone ; Lt. Col. Dwarka Das Batra (1C>6I0S), Artillery, 
OC, 4 Fd. Regt ; Lt. Col. Ananl Duttairaya Mohoni (tC*1730). AOC, ADOS, 
HQ. Western Command ; Lt. Col. Rajinder Stngh (1C- 5302), Artillery, OSO 1 
(Ops), Hq. Western Command ; Ll. Col. Tojindar Singh Pall (1C- 5877), OC 3 
Kumaon; Lt. Col. Narayana Sankaran Nair, (IC-7334). OC. 1/11 CR ; Ma). Sri 
Ram Prothi <IC-12003), Artillery. Bty, Contdr, 27 AD Regt, (All Array) : Junior 
Mathew, AA HI. No. 51173 ; M.C. Vasandan. MCPO 11 (Tel) No. 33805 ; 
Chandan Singh Matiyani. MCERA II, No. 49640. (All Navy); Sqn. Ldr. Ourbakhsh 
Rai Sahni, (5457) F (N) ; 26591 M.W.O. Amar Singh, Fit. J ; 218640; Sgt K. 
Cangadharan, B & W ; 226893 CpI. M. Padmanathan, Elect. 1. (All Air Force); 
Lt. Col. Digvijay Singh Jamwal. (lC-5307), 45 Cav ; Lt. Col. Eotiuvillayil Oomcn 
George (IC-6057), Artillery ; Lt. Col. Ashuiosh Kumar (IC-5327), Signals • Ll 
Col. Krishen Kumar Vohra (IC-9647), Artillery ; Lt. Col. Tarun Kumar Ray. 
(IC-1126), AOC; Lt. Col. Rajkumar Chopra (MR-789), AMC ; Lt. Col. Rai 
Singh, (IC-5086), MVC, Infantry ; Ll. Col. Adi Jamshedji Minochcr Homji (IC- 
6905) Artillery ; Lt. Col. Chenivallil George Varghese (IC-6024). Intelligence 
Corps ; Maj. Manohar Lai Bhandari (IC-6670), Intelligence Corps ' Maj 
Joginder Singh Bcdi (TA-40506). 123 Infantry Bn (TA) ; Capt. Suresh Behari 
Mathur (IC-20636), Signals ; Capt. Pulhenveelil Joseph Antony (IC-22746) 
Signals ; Capt. Balbir Singh (MR- 1962), AMC : Capt. (Miss) Kasturibai Than- 
mchcry Kumaran (NT- 1 3259). MNS ; JC-55594 Nb. Sub. Makhan Singh Bal, 
AMC ; 6309693 L/Nk Had Chand. Signals, (All Army); Codr. Madhav Vishnu 
Agrkar ; Cdr. Mankeshwar Singh Batra ; Cdr. Naval Rustomji Khambatta ; 
Lt. Cdr. Madan Mohan Kali ; Lt. Par mod Chander Bhasin ; Tarak Nath Chakra- 
^516 ; Om Prakash, PO (AF), No. 66083 ; Ajit Singh. PO 
(AH), No. 48905, (All Navy) ; Wg. Cdr. Om Parakash Kukreja (4394) F (N)* 
Fit. Lt. Clarence Ferdinand Noronha (9601) AE (M) ; 22078 MWO Ram Naresh* 
M Chelliah. Elect. 1 ; (All Air Force) ; 

hr Mohan Mukherji (106563) EME ; Ll. Col. Ashok Oilani 

Raghavendra Kumar Singh (IC-6603) Engineers ; 
(MR.797) AMC : Lt. Col. Mahendra Singh 
Gosain (106610), Engineers ; Lt. Col. Sambasivan Chandran (IC-5334) Engineers' 

he ilT" <>^*^360) AOC ; U. Co). J^want SiS^Mann 

(IC-65«), EME ; Maj. Hemendra Kishore Bhatlacharjee (JC-3II24) ASC 
(postal); Maj. Sudhansu Kumar Chattopadhy ay (MR-2077) AMC • Ma/ 

1* 's A;p„r'«;r“c*;5S?-N; irs; sris. 
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Vankataranian Srinivas Iyer (4330) F (N) ; Sqn. Ldr. Bhuban Mohan Gogei 
(7454) Med ; Fit. Lt. Kirpal Singh Dhillon (10360), AE(M) ; 100917 Fit. Sgt. 
Ranjjt Kumar Dulta, Fil. Armr. ; 202521 Fit. Sgt. Shivindcr Suri, F. M. T. ; 
22302S Sgt. Suhaschandra Khanderao Gupta, F. If. E, (All Air Free) ; Cdt. Mohan 
Lai Kalia, 12 Bn. BSF (Border Security Force) ; Lt. Col. Surindcrpal Singh Sidhu 
(!C*5I29), Punjab ; Lt. Col- Sukhamoy Muzumdar (IC-5821), Engineers ; Lt. 
Col, Chandra Mohan Gupta (IC-4799). Artillery ; Lt. Col. Murari Swamimali 
Krishnamurthy (IC-4091). ASC ; Lt. Col. Errabclli Murlidhar Rao, (lC-7262), 
Bihar : Lt. Col. Arjun Verma (lC-7600), Singals ; Lt. Col. Rajendra Prakash 
(IC-5135), Artillery ; Lt. Col. Basanl Ballabh Upreti (IC-6249). Sikh : Lt- Col. 
Vijay Kumar Madhok (106132), 3 GR ; Lt- Col. Vinod Badhwar (IC-6701), 
5 GR : MaJ Chander Mandwani (IC43726) ASC ; JC-60254 Nb Sub. Puran 
Chand Awaslhi, Signals. (All Army) ; Cdr. Srinivasa Krishna Moorthy : Lt. 
Cdr. Puthucode Varlath Damodatan ; Lt. Cdr. Dhanajay Shahanc ; Lt, (SDC) 
Matthathil Narayan Raghavan ; Lt, (SOME) Madhan Lai ; Harish Chandra 
Pandey, PO (Tel) No. 65378 ; Sukamaran George, PO (Tel) No. 49667, (All 
Navy) ; Wg. Cdr. Shanker Govind Chilnis (3763) LOS ; Wg. Cdr. Paul Louzade 
(4153) AE (M) : Wg. Cdr. Parshotam Lai Rishi (4555) AE (L) ; Wg Cdr Appa- 
kudal Jayaraman Srinivasan (4933) AE (M) ; Sqn- Ldr, Ukhmir Singh (4941) 
AE (L) ; Sqn. Ldr. Kailash Chander Kapoor (5409) AE (L) ; Fit. Lt. Adhi^ur 
Raju Maniam (9931) AE (L) ; Fit. Lt. Ponmalarikorelh Kunhikannan Nambiar 
(6896) AE (M) : Fit. Lt, Mangat Singh (7845) AE(M) ; Fg. Offt Suresh Khanna 
(10861) AE (L) ; Fg 0(Tr. Ranjan Bhattacharya (1 1688), ADM ; Fg Offr Chandra 
Shankara Narayanan (11737) AE (L) ; 208052 Fit Sgt 

lipose. C * SMW : 212572 Fit Sgt Devi Sham Sharma. C * SMW ; 219«0 
Fit Sgt Ramdas Ganpathrao. JODH Elect. I ; 229509 CpI- Snrmder Mohan 
Chibber, F. il. A., (All Air Force) ; U. Col. Salil Chandra 
AMC ; Lt. Col. Om Prakash Grover (iC-7076). Engmeers : ‘- • Co Suraj Prakash 
Malik (lC-10868). Signals ; Ll. Col. Francis Regis Campos (105566). Madras , 
Maj. Narcndra Kumar Singh (109916). Bihar : W»j Kap' Mohan (TA-W^^^^ 
Mig. Surinder Kumar (lC-12865). Engineers. (All Army ). Cdr Jalgam K^^^^ 
Rao ; Cdr. Gulab Chaltaram Thadani ; Cdr. ™ 

kar Baburao Magdum, ’/^26) AE (M) : Fit Lt. Hardeep Singh 

ai'rMt . FI? tf mrinder Kumar Chhibber. (7086) AE(L) ; 
Beparaj. /8g64) AE (M) ; 14210 MWO Phanidra Mohan 

F'*- Cbamlingh. Fi, I ; 201461 WO Manmohan Singh 

Sen, Fit. I . 200052 ^ pmt • 202976 Fit Sgt. Rattan Lai Mehta, 

Rao. RAD/MECH . 24W.io i-p I B 241066 CpI Kishan Chand Mal- 
216416 Cpl. R®-" Kishore Gupta. ApO 6 , 24l«o P dC- 

hotra, Med/Asst. (All Air (lC-6807) 12 Raj Rif ; Lt. 

S'SidSZ p;.s“ (.0.69, ). , C.p,, Bon.™.... 
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Pandu Rangarao (MR- 1 935). AMC ; (All Army) ; Cdf. Narayan Rajagopal ; 
Cdr. Shriniwas Wamanrao Lakhkar. NM : Lt. Cdr. Mchar Singh ; Lt. Cdr. 
Partha Pritim Nadi ; Lt. (SDC) Mohan Singh. (All Navy) ; Wg Cdf. Vcd Prakash 
Bhagra (2113), ADM ; Wg, Cdr. Rattan Singh Dhindsa (2541). ADM ; Wg, 
Cdr. Prasanta Kumar Chaudhurl (3676). ADM ; Wg, Cdr. Manjcet Singh Judge 
(3709). LGS ; Wg. Cdr. Chandcr Parkash Aggarwal (4190). LGS ; Wg.Cdr., 
Har Mohan Singh Chalwal. VM (4198) F (P); Wg. Cdr. Vinayak Bhiwaji Sawant 
Vr. C. (4401) F(N>; Sqn. Ldr. Zac hecr Ahmed Ansari (5429) AE(M): Sqn. 
Ldr. Srinivasa Rengaswamy (5638) Adm ; Sqn Ldr. Sardari Lai Gupia (5728) 
LOS ; Maj Jagdish Raj Sethi (IC-10483). Signals ; Fit. Ll. Subir Kumar Niyogi 
(7881) AE (M) ; Fit. Ll. Hiicndra Singh Chimni (8543) ADM ; Fg. OfTr. Vinod 
Chandra Tripathy (11678) ADM, (All Air Force) ; Lt. Col. Krisan Lai Vasudeva 
(IC-7203), Artillery (Special Frontier Force) ; Ll. Col. Narayana Sarma Paramesh- 
wara Iyer (IC-1127) ADC ; Lt. Col. Harjii Singh Sidhu, (IC'4809), Dogra ; Lt. 
Col. MoKinder Singh Chehal, (JC-S09I), Artillery ; Lt. Col. Madan Vijay. 
(lC-7057). 4 OR ; Lt. Col. Venkataraman Subramaniam, (MR-693), AMC : 
it. Col. Gundavaram Madhava Rao. (lC-7379). Maralha Ll ; Ll. Col. Rani 
Singh Dagar. (IC-7350). 1 Para ; Lt. Col. Sham Lai Tugnaii, (IC-4198). Arly ; 
Lt. Col. Mahendra Singh, (MR-358), AMC ; Ll. Col. Karish Chandra Puri, 
(MR- 544), AMC ; Maj. Alagala Christopher Babu Rao, (M-30802), AMC ; 
M^. Laljit Chander Idnani. (IC> 15030). Engrs : Capi. (Miss) Prabhavati Datta- 
Iraya Panse, (NT-12993), MNS, (All Army); Cdr. Chinlalapati Surya Narayana 
Raju : Lt. Cdr. Dal Subramanian ; Lt. Cdr. Teck Sharma ; Ll. (SDAE) Pran 
Nath Puri ; V. B. Paihak MCPO 11 (AOF) No. 46284 ; R. K. Dinesan YS No 
49495 ; N. Singh AA III No. 51233. (All Navy) ; Wg. Cdr. Shashi Kumar Samuel 
Ramdas, VM (4930), A 6 (M). (Air Force) ; Assit. Comdt. Debdas Chatierji, 
72 Bn DSF (BSF) ; Ll. Col. Raminder Pal Singh, (lC-6503), 7 Para, (posthu- 
mous) ; Lt. Col. Kuppa Venkata Subrahmanyom, (MR-714). AMC; Lt. Col. 
Ian Indrajit Sahgal. (IC-9I37). ASC ; Ll. Col. Jagdish Sahai Makker, (lC-7716), 
Engineers; Maj Santosh Oopal Mookerjec, (IC-7017). Signals ; Capt. Sohan 
Singh Bisht. (IC-I5I89). AOC. (All Army); Cdr. Amrik Singh. MN ; Cdr. Suresh- 
war Dhari Sinha ; Cdr. Arun Rao : Cdr. Krishna Chandra Cairola ; Cdr. 
Joseph Anthony Fernandes ; Lt. Cdr. Kandaswamy ChclUah (L N. R.) ; Ll. 
Cdr. (SOME) James Soares. (All Navy) ; Sqn Ldr. Prem Prakash Agrawal (4852) 
EDN ; Fg. Offr. Ourjant Singh (11526) AE (L) ; 10277 MWO JaywanI Singh 
Ray, Fit. I ; 266036 Cpl. Brij Pal Singh, Worn. II. (All Air Force) ; Ll Col 
Uxman Balwant Kane, (IC-1317), Maratha, 2 Bn BSF (BSF) ; Lt. Col. Mahavir 
Singh, (1C- 5661), Grenadiers ; Lt. Col. Chaman Lai Ghei (1C- 7079), Grenadiers • 

(MR.1162). AMC : Ll, Col. Mohindar Singh! 
UC-4291) (Re-employed) ; Ll. Col. Rathnaswamy Mahimai Raj an (IC-2301) 
&gnals ; Ll. Col. Bhuminder Parkash Murgai (IC-6127). Signals ; Lt Col* 

ASC ; Lt. Co. Amarjit Kalka. (ic! 
V^m’ Chand Murli Manohar Mall MehU, 

M ‘oVishKht Seva Medal) ; Maj. Ramesh Chandra 

^•30243), AM<:. Maj. Madan Lai DatU (lC-12435), Signals ; Mai Umanadfl 

J^nardlman (TA-41082), 1033 HQ. Rly Engi- 

S" s sSTu" KlinI 
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^ PARSON 

Transmission small parts major kit 
Also ask your dealer for 

OIL PUMPS, OIL PUMP ROTORS. PETROL FILTER, PETROL 
tank caps, valve tappets, support assembly, carbu* 
BETTER BUTTERFLY, CONTROL CABLES, OIL SEALS and 
many other replacement parts suitable for Ambassador Can 





please w rite or contact > 

P I Y U S H 

S 1 9. SardAf V. P. Bd.. BOMeAY-4, 
TSLE : OFF: 396276 0 369138 
ftESI : 36 ie920 366286 
Gram : 'PIYUSHAUTO' 


V 
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M 






T«l«pbon« : 3 68 8 6 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING STORES 

89, Mohamedali Road, Bombay*). BR. 

Deofers of ' 

Precision Measuring Instruments. Metal Cutting & Hardware 
Tools, l/T Addition Batu SRP Twist Drills, Reamers Milling 
Cutters & Ground Thread Taps 

M & W : Outside. Inside & Dept. Micrometers & Gauges. 
BATY : Indicating Instruments for Automobile Industries. 
EFEM : Die Heads and Tapping Attachments. 

ECLIPSE : Magnetic Chucks. Industrial Magnets & Workshop 

StUTOYO : Vernier Calipers. Height Gauges Micrometers 
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MCH (Td) II No. 41084, (All Nai 7 ) ; Dcpiy. Comdi. Kanwar Bhupendra Singh, 
72 Bn. BSF (BSF). 


—SENA MEDAL ARMY— 


Maj. Kallianpur Krishanji Rao (1014662). 8 Guards, (posthumous) ; Maj. 
Ranjic Singh (1011504), 5 Garh Rif ; Capt. Ransher Singh Ranawat (1019420), 
9 Guards ; 2/Lt. Dharam Vir Redhu (SS-23027), 8 Raj Rif ; J044886 Nb. Sub. 
Taratha Bhadur Gurung, 4/5 GR, (posthumous); 13710291 Nb. Sub Sukhdev 
Singh, ( JAK Rif; 9135822 L/Hav. Kunga Sianain, Ladakh Scouts;] 3721969 
Nk. Indcrjit, 1 JAK Rif (posthumous); 35 1 537 Nk. Mohabat Singh. 6 Raj; 13724328 
L/Nk. Baldoo Singh, 1 JAK RIF, (Posthumous); 5441727 Rfn. Krishan Bahadur 
Thapa, 6/5 GR (FF) ; 544294$ Rfn. Hem Bahadur, 6/5 GR (FF). (Posthumous) ; 
2456604 Sep. Bishan Da$, 23 Punjab, (posthumous) : 9920823 Sep. Stanzin 
Dorje, Ladakh Scouts, 9777987 NCE Sena Ullah, I J A K Militia, (posthumous), 
Lt. Col. Sukh Dev Khullar (10*6743), Artillery, (posthumous) ; Lt. Col. Ashok 
Manglik (1C-616I), 42 Fd. Regt; Maj. Ashok Raj Kochhar (SS-19750), 1 1 Guards; 
Maj. Sher Singh Grewal (1C* 14009), 21 Punjab ; Maj. Nariansingh Koak, <IC« 
14488), 2 Sikh; Capt. Balbir Singh (S5*211)6). 14 Punjab; Capt. Purs hotam 
Lai Bawa (IC*2093), 10 Para ; Capt. Shri PrakasH Madhav Naik (MS'8393), 
AMC : Capt. Harbans Singh Sandhu (SS-22335). 27 AD Regt ; 2/Lt. Krishan 
Kumar Sharma (IC-23294) 3 Punjab (posthumous) ; 2/Lt. Kushal Kumar Choud- 
hary (1C*24842). 2 Sikh ; JC-54014 Nb. Sub. Sohan Singh, 10 Para ; JC-45599 
Nb. Sub. Ratti Ram, 26 AD Regt ; 11077731 BHM (Gnr) Ram Pal Singh, 140 
AD Regt (TA) ; 9203966 Hav. Zile Singh, 6 Mahar ; 1142645 Dfr. Raja Ram 
Yadav, 66 Arm Regt ; 5436057 Nk. HIM Bahadur Gurung, 5 GR ; I2I5S59 
Nk, Mool Chand, 42 Fd. Regt ; 5438776 L/Nk. Bikram Singh Thapa, 5 GR : 
1563563 L/Nk. Bua Dutta, Engineers ; 1360704 Ptr. Sultan Khan, 10 Para ; 
2650442 Gdr. Hamath Singh. 1 1 Grenadiers ; 2444403 Sep. Surjit Singh, 9 Punjab 
(posthumous) ; 1519455 Spr. Ram Singh, Engineers ; Maj. Jagtar Singh Virk 
(IC-19923), 51 Mtn. Regt ; Maj Sheree Kumar Narayan (MR-1498). AMC ; Capt. 
Kailash Chandra Sharma (IC-22304). Artillery ; Capt. Babu Khan (SS-20071), 
17 Grenadiers ; JC-46535 Nb/Sub. Hardial Singh, 18 Punjab ; JC-44960 Nb./ 
Sub. Umrao Singh, 20 Rajput ; JC-41912 Nb/Sub. Anup Singh, 17 Grenadiers * 
3341235 CHM Tehal Singh, 8 Sikh, (posthumous) ; 4146924 L/Nk./Dewan Singh, 
15 Kumaon : 1 166338 Nk. Thattamao Krishnan Sudhakaran 68 Fd. Regt (posthu- 
mous) ; 2647089 Nk. Kuma Ram. 2 Grenadiers ; 2848753 Nk Risal Singh. 2Rai 
WNk Purshotam Singh. 9 Sikh ; 3385037 L/Nk. Joglnder Singh, 
9 Sikh ; 1167169 Gnr (ORA) Jiwa Ram, 51 Min, Regt ; I29S284 Gnr (TA) 

e . V (posthumous) ; 4445710 Sep. Kulwani Singh. 
lU aikb U. (posthumous) ; Capt. Praveen KJshore John (lC-23382), 4/5 GR 
(posthumous) ; Capt. Sapru Mathews (IC-18664), 660 AOP Sqn ; Capt Anna- 

R»yadurg Ram.murthy 
(IC-25109), Enpneers ; 
Sub, Sardar Singh. 29 AD Regiment ; 2748787 PA/Hav. Manohat 
3549**5 Nk. Sukhdev Singh. 4 Sikh ; 1517603 
^ ^*** = “®'5an Mohan Sharmrao 

«*dagkar (1019131). 69 Fd. Regt ; 2/U. Harish Chandra Mehrotra (SS-23790) 
Engineers ; 1158748 Hav. Hira Singh, 29 AD Regt ; 1023900 Dfr Randhir Singh’ 
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7 Cav : 4338377 Nk. Jivan Ram Kachan, 5 Assam ; 1169908 Nk. Sohan Singh, 
29 AD Regt ; 244995S L/Nk. Scwa Singh. 14 Punjab, (posthumous) ; 13840800 
Sep. Dvr. Raju Ram, 511 ASC Bn ; 4536542 Sep. Sukh Deo, 2 Mahar ; 4344440 
Sep. Dambar Bahadur Chhciri, 5 Assam ; Maj. Suresh Yashwant Rege (10- 
7306). 660 AOP Sqn ; Maj. Sushil Kumar Sekhri (IC-13019). 21 Indep Arty 
Bdc ; Maj. Codanada Kariappa Karumbaya, (lOl 1019). 5 Maratha LI ; Capt. 
Cirjesh Pratap Singh (IC>21763), Signals ; Capt. Vishnu Lawman Wadodkar 
(IC-22128), 167 Fd Regt ; Capt. Yadav Mukherjee {IC-21078) AOC ; Lt. Narain 
Pillai Chandra Sekharan PilLai (IC-25031), Engineers ; 2/Lt. Prashanta Kumar 
Gupta (lC-25223). 12 Guards ; JC‘34378 Sub. Victor Sequera, 2 Para ; JC« 
57891 Nb Sub. Din Dayal Yadav, AOC ; JC04489 Nb/Sub. Lakskar Singh, 
Engineers ; JC-45837 Nb Sub. Kabal Singh. Engineers ; JC552I2 Nb, Sub. Jagir 
Singh, 64/45 AD Regt ; 7027364 Hav. (Dvr) Mohammad Hanit Mia, 9 Horse : 
1365411 Hav. Ram Prasan Pandey, 7 Guards; 1168922 Hav. Mannathukattil 
Vadekkeechcrayil Subhastian Thomas, 64/45 AD Regt ; 6867009 Nk- (DVR) 

Birbal Singh. AOC ; 630016 L/Nk. Deepa Ram. Signals, (posthumous) ; 1518192 
Spr. Gurcharan Singh. Engineers ; 4536109 PTR Maruti Bansode, 2 Para ; M^. 
Janak Raj Rajput (IC‘I9272). 3 Raj Rif; Capt. Ramesh Chandra Dabral (SS- 
22223), 45 AD Regt ; Capt. Malkiat Singh Dullat (1C- 15949), 10 AOP Flight ; 
Capt. Tek Chand Bhardwaj (SS-20880). 2 Para ; Capt. Kuppuswamy Chan- 
drasekhar (lC-23427), 3 Madras ; 2/Ll. Naginder Pal Singh (SS-23i29), 9 Engf. 
Regt ; 4142336 Hav. Laami Narain. 13 Kumaon ; 2551333 Hav. Shanthaiah, 
3 Madras ; 2649480 L/Hav. Afzal Alim Varsi, 4 Grenadiers (posthumous ); 

4142194 L/Hav. Vithal Sawant. 6 Maratha LI : 1 1088874 L/Hav, Sita Ram, 144 
AD Regt (TA): 11126163 Nk. Pritam Singh, 126 AD Regt (TA) ; 2749100 L/Nk. 
Govind Unjekar. I Maratha LI; 4148168 L/Nk. Uchhap Singh. 6 Kumaon; 
2951615 L/Nk. Chholan Singh, 14 Rajpul. (posthumous) : 4159053 Sep. Mohan 
Ram, Naga Regt (posthumous) ; 2458279 Sep. Mathura Dass. 23 
2653314 Gdr. Pit Ram, 4 Grenadiers; 1037612 Swr Ajit Singh. 7 Cavalry ; 1035847 
Swr Harpal Singh, 7 Cavalry ; Lt. Col. Anil Kumar Sinha (1C- 5961), 198 Min 
Real • Lt Col. Anil Baran Ouha (IC-7557), 12 Fd Regt. (posthumous); Maj. 
Naresh Sharma (IC-14439). 3 Kumaon ; Maj. Subhash Chander Sharma, (IC- 
22672) 7 Raj Rif; Maj. Om Parkash KoWi (SS09586). 14 Guards; Maj. Kailash 
Nath (IC-8460). 6 Fd. Regt ; Maj. Santosh Chauhan nC-2^2). 6 ICumaon , 
Maj. Surendra Kumar Bhardawaj (IC.7364). AOC ; Maj. Tirath Singh (IC- 1393 1 ).8 
Sikh LI (posthumous) ; Maj. Sushil Kumar Sikka (10-8232), 

Devi Singh Shekhawat (IC-21262). 13 Kumaon ; Maj. Gurbans Smgh Atari wala 
(IC- 13307), 68 Fd. Regt ; Maj. Vinay Khanna (IC-I0I44), Signals , . 

Singh Brar(IC-ll612) 71 Armd Regt ; Maj. Ajaypaj Singh 
1/9 GR ; Maj. Pijush Kami Barua (MR- 1639). AMC ; y 

wamy Sundra Rajan (SS.19509). 177 Fd. Regt ; Capt Shr.kant Nagesh Dhat 
„,adhfkah (TA.4136?). '29 AD Regt. : Opt. Pramod 
aC-15898) 164 Fd- Regt ; Capt Shekhar Dutt (SS-1987J. 218 ^7' 

B^n Singh Kat»al (lC-22658), Artilkry : Capt. 

Sikh LI ; Capt. Edward Rathnakamar capt Raghubif Kumar 

Cant Rakeshwar Nath Sharma (MR-2466). AMC . Capt *^7" ...... 
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Engineers ; 2/Ll. Kuldip Singh (SS-23867). 3/1 GR ; JC-41380 Sub. Mohan 
Singh, 6 Kumaon ; J08992 Sub. AMN (Tech) Jai Narayan Singh, AOC ; Sub. 

J. N. Singh. AOC ; 2743028 N/Sub- Bhiku Jagu Shirke, I Maratha LI : 2636074 
Nb. Sub Phul Singh. 4 Grenadiers ; JC>62026 Nb. Kikkar Singh, 2 Sikh ; JC* 
58267 Nb, Sub. Shivaji Yadav, 15 Maraiha LI : JC-47536 Nb/Sub. Ramamurthy, 
5 Engr. Regt ; JC-60205 Nb. Sub. Bhagat Singh, Signals ; JC*44956 Nb. Ris. 
Richhapal Singh, 20 Lancers ; 9404678 Hav. Dir Bahadur Tamang. 1/11 CR ; 
2846960 Hav. Guman Singh. 17 Raj Rif ; 5736598 Hav. CD Ourung, 4/8 GR ; 
4435716 Hav. Darshan Singh. 11 Sikh LI ; 1421561 L/Hav. Phuman Lai, 94 Fd. 
Coy; 2845764 L/Hav. Jaswani Singh Raihore, 17 Raj Rif: 1421552 L/Hav. 
Nanda Ballabh, 57 Engr* Regt ; 6275350 L/Hav. Kakla Prasad Singh, It Inf. 
Div. Sig Regt ; 1324969 Nk. Krishna Pillai Ramakrishna Pillai, 2 Engr. Rcgi ; 
6265946 Nk. Vithal Dass. 41 Min. Bde. Sign. Coy; 1516214 Nk. Dhag Singh, 
109 Engr. Regt ; 5436315 Nk. CambahadurThapa. 1/5 GR: 1177306 Nk. Ragha- 
van, 68 Rd. Regt. (posihumous); 255137? Nk. HaneefTa, 18 Madras ; 6875708 
Nk. Basant Pawar. 30 Inf. Bde. Sig. Coy : 2846059 Nk. Dabu Ram. 2 Raj Rif ; 
2854582 Nk. Jeevan Ram, 1 1 Raj Rif : 3965649 L/Nk. Ram Chander. 9 Dogra 
(posthumous) : 1275781 L/NK. Vijay Kumar. 177 Fd. Regt ; 6320496 L/Nk. 

K. Vasavan, 1] Inf. Div. Sig. Regt ; 4442564 L/Nk. Jarnail Singh, 10 Sikh LI ; 
2958236 L/Nk Ram Janak Chaubey, 14 Rajput : 1026761 Dfr. Onkar Datta, 
4 Horse ; 3965545 Sep. Deputy Singh. Dogra ; 2749807 Sep. (U/L Nk) Baji 
Rao Jadhav, 5 Maratha L( : 6320901 Sep. (Dvr) Ram Dhari, AMC, 267 Med. 
Coy ; 2750956 Sep. Tatoba Deshmukh, 15 Maratha LI (posthumous) : 4445635 
Sep. Nachhaitar Singh. 8 Sikh LI (posthumous) ; 2551371 Sep. Bhaskaran Nair, 
18 Madras; 4160385 Sep. Chandra Singh, 15 Kumaon; I2322I2 Gnr (Tech 
Asstt) Hari Charan Sigh Yadav, 22 Mtn. Regl : 2858961 Gdsm Tilak Raj. 14 
Guards ; 2649923 Cdr Azadar Hussain, 4 Grenadiers ; 1437916 Spr Shiv Lai, 
57 Engr. Regt ; 632546 Sigm. Ram Nath Singh Patel, II Inf. Div. Sig. Regt ; 
1037520 Swr Prem Singh. 4 Horse ; 1040917 Swr Ram Chand. 4 Horse ; 1147773 
Swr. Nathu Lai. I Horse ; Maj. Mohinder Singh Padda (IC>I3786), Madras 
Regt ; Maj. Tilak Raj Chadha (1C- 11989), Punjab (posthumous) ; Maj. Sat vender 
Stngh Cheema (1C- 1 4483), 3 Grenadiers ; Maj. Yoginderpal Singh (1C- 13406), 
Assam ; M^. Sandip Biswas (MR 1851) AMC ; Maj. Amrik Singh Gill (IC- 
22135), 10 Sikh ; Maj. Surinder Kumar Gupta <1C-18794). 8 CR ; Capt. Ram 
Kishore Sharma (IC-22197). 8 Grenadiers ; Capt. Rabinder Singh Deol (IC- 
^714), 17 Horse ; Capt. Jaldavindera Singh Jind (IC- 19463), 7 Cav ; 2/Lt. 

Raj (lC-2514t), 1 Dogra ; 2/Lt. Narender Singh Ahlawat (1C- 25 103), 
15 Grenadiers ; 2/Lt. Narsingh Bahadur Singh (SS-23704). 15 Kumaon ; JC- 
35550 Sub. Swamynathan. 6 Madras; JC-43091 Sub. Balkhrishnan Nair, 6 Madras; 
^•48971 Nb. Sub. P. J. Pylo, 16 Madras ; JC-615S2 Nb Sub. Hari Singh, 3 
Gmadiers ; JC-S8183 Nb Sub. Sagar Singh, 4 Horse ; JC-49875 Nb, Sub 

Khuanzjka. Assam ; JC-42611 Nb Ris Hawa Singh, 7 Cavalry ; 2555068 Hav. 

6 Madras, (posthumous) ; 2551461 Nk. Daniel Jacob. 19 Madras ; 
^ Chand. I Dogra. (posthumous) ; 3957578 L/Nk Malook 

’ 13603441 L/Nk Daltatray Rane, 2 Para, (posthumous); 

Signals; 1025085 Dfr Khushal Singh. 17 
* *037614 L/Dfr Vidyandhar Singh. 7 Cavalry ; 256983 Sep. Thadaihil 
Matnew John, 6 Madras, (posthumous) ; 13732850 Rfn Bisham ber Dass. 4 JAK 

2^51? L f 2 Sikh LI. (posthumous); 

4M/519 Gdf Prem Pal, 8 Grenadiers ; 2860366 Gdr Ram Kumar Singh 15 
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TO ALL OFFICERS AND MEN 

OF OUR GALLANT ARMED FORCES 
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PRIVUTE LIMITED 
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BOMBAY4 PHONE: Ml 146 — 3526)4 


Manu/a<turtrs of: 

• STAINLESS STEEL ROTARY RUMP # FABRICATED MOULD 
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Grenadiers, (posthumous) ; 2649320 Gdr Nathi Ram. 3 Grenadiers ; 1040297 
Swr/Balwant Singh, 7 Cavalry ; 2658736 Gdr Nasir Khan. 5 Grenadiers ; 

1527070 Spr-Amar Singh, Engineers ; 1526138 Spr. Gurmit Chand, Engineers ; 
Maj. Harish Singh Rautola (lC-14130). 8 Garhwal ; Maj. Bhopal Singh Yadav 
(IC-13405), 10 Dogra ; Maj. Ramondra Kumar Sharma <IC-22590). 10 Dogra ; 
Mr). Raghunath Gopal Shaslri (IC-10134), 10 Madras ; Maj. Sarjit Singh SahoU 
(IC>1218]) 18 Punjab ; Maj. Man Mohan Singh Baitu (lC-58481). 2 Mahar ; 
MrJ. Rajendra Singh, ([C-206)6). 20 Rajput ; Capt. Jatinder Singh Bhatia. 
(rC-J9!22). Artillery ; Capt. Piara Singh (IC-IB3I9), Artillery; Capt. Asit 
Chaudhuri (lC-19404). 69 Fd. Regt; Capt. Jagdev Singh (IC'200I4), Artillery; 
Capt. Sem Datt (IC-19970), 3 Assam ; Capt. Sardar Singh Gajraj (IC-16723). 
17 Grenadiers ; Lt. Rakosh Kumar Sood, (MS-8477), AMC ; 2/I-t. Surindcr 
Singh (SS- 23523), 19 Sikh ; 2/Lt. Sarabjit Singh Brar (IC- 24677), 19 Sikh ; 2/Lt. 
Rajendra Singh. (SS-24284), Scinde Horse ; 2/Lt. Sudhir Kumar Bodi (tC- 
25436), 21 Rajput ; JC-45639 Sub. Bakhshi Singh. 19 Sikh ; JC-61526 Nb. 
Sub. Sarup Chand, 17 Grenadiers ; ^-45826 Nb. Sub. Shadi Singh, Engineers ; 
JC-44607 Nb. Sub. Dasarathan, 9 Engineer Regt, (posthumous) ; 1 4001 72 Hav. 
Mani Ram, 35 Engr. Regt. (posthumous) ; 1 148622 Hav/Gnr Suresh Chander 

Coswami, 107 AD Regt (TA) ; 4436302 Hav. Ajit Singh. 10 Sikh LI ; 2643663 
Hk. Bishan Singh, 8 Grenadiers; S334566 Nk. Mok Prasad Pun, 3/1 GR. (posthu- 
mous) ; 6289730 Nk. Pothagana Vonkata Ramaniah, Sig ; 1516002 Nk. Chan- 
drakant Kadam, 104 Engr Regt : 1321033 L/Nk Veluswamy, 9 Engr Regt ; 
1327506 L/Nk Thiyagarajan, 664 Engr Plant Coy ; 6355227 L/Nk Dharmiyan 
Singh, Signals ; 1366451 L/Nk Ram NarisK Singh. 4 Guards ; 4049365 Rtn. 

Narain Singh Bisht, 8 Garhwal ; 6479248 Sgmn Keshari Prasad Pandey, Signals ; 
4046376 Rfn. Kushal Singh Ramola, 3 Garhwal : 1268007 Cnr (ORA) Suresh 
Chander. 66 Fd. Regt ; 9410424 Rtn Man Bahadur Rti. 3/1 GR ; 3362543 Sep. 
Naehhattar Singh, 10 Sikh, (posthumous) ; 2861165 Rfn Ram Dayal, 2 Raj 
Rif ; 4538467 Sep. Sambhaji Sarbaged, 2 Mahar ; Maj. Kushal Singh Thapa, 
(lC-14706), 1 Mahar ; Capt. Zafar Ali <lC-22240), 73 Med. Regt ; Lt. Suresh 
Rajan (IC-23002). Signals ; Lt. Ramesh Prasad Singh (IC-24980), Engineers ; 
Lt. Kasula Prabhakar Reddy, (10-23051), Engineers; 2/Lt Narendra Kumar Vyas 
(IC-23925), 3/9 GR ; 2/Lt. Johan Zama (SS-23681), 4 Assam; JCO2960 Sub. 
Kbupkhojin Vaiphei. 4 Assam ; 1023142 Dfr Rup Singh, 1 Horse ; 2840867 
Hav. Chhote Singh, 18 Raj Rif ; 10255140 Dfr. Ramappa Purushothama, 16 
Cav ; 1034880 L/Dfr. Gurdial Singh, 1 Horse ; 704788 Nk/Dvr. Arun Kumar, 
EME : 6357950 L/Nk Venu Naidu, Signals ; 2754768 L/Nk Mahadeo Shinde, 
6 Maratha LI ; 1338442 Spr Rajappan, 5 Engr Regt ; 13602225 Rfn. Partap 
Singh, 18 Raj Rif ; 1038447 Swr Gopalakurup Sivarama Kurup, 16 Cav ; Lt. 
Col- Pawittar Singh Takhar, (lC-5830). 69 Armd Regt ; Maj. Manmohan Singh 
Brar, (IC-10563), 75 Med. Regt ; Maj. Piyush Kumar Manishankar Bhatt, (IC- 
p808), 1/9 GR ; Maj. Jasbir Singh, (10-12853), 4 Horse ; Maj. Ramchandra 
Slunde, (SL-688), 20 Maratha LI ; Maj. Naresh Chander, (lC-7632), 12 Raj. 
Rif ; M%j. Asman Singh Thappa,(IC-3l82), 5 Garhwal ; Maj. Pahlad Toro. 

J^C-15613), 161 Regt ; Capt. Abdul Aziz Leeba Shihabuddin, (MS-8116), 
AMC ; Capt. Virinder Kumar, (I C- 16026), 98 Mtn Regt ; Capt. Puran Das, 
^S-22496). 100 Mtn Regt ; Capt. Kumud Kumar Pandey, (SS-20322), 33 Lt. 
Regt (Towed) ; Capt. Natarajan Anantha Krishnan Iyer, (MR-8247), AMC ; 

(IC-21658), 17 Kumaon ; Capt. Ravinder Hath MehrUhi, 
tMK.2449), AMC ; Lt, DaranikotU Uday Shanker (SS-21772), 17 Madras ; 
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2/Lt. Naidu Yeshwam. (SS-23605), 20 Maraiha LI : 2/Lt. Sunder Singh, (SS- 
23600), 69 Armd Regt : iC-32525 Sub. Gian Singh, Signals ; JC-4326 Sub- Prem 
Singh Bhaii, 21 Rajput : JC-532S7 Nb Sub. Ram Dhan Ram, 12 Raj Rif; JC. 
590 IS Nb. Sub. Ram Singh, 4 Rajput ; JC-60285 Nb Sub-Shib Singh. 17 Kumaon, 
(posthumous) : JC-45773 Nb Sub. Kunjikrishan, 17 Madras ; JC-56249 Nb 
Sub. Sher Singh, 1 Para ; JC-61913 Nb. Sub Hira Singh, 3 Para; 3945095 Nb 
Sub Jaggu Ram, 4 Para ; 3941808 Nb. Sub. Jaswant Singh. 10 Dogra ; 5833595 
BHM Rudra Bahadur Karki, 1/9 CR ; 1150153 Hav. (Gnr) Ram Chander, 38 
Med Regt ; 1515902 Hav Harnam Singh, 104 Engr Regt ; 1023923 Dfr Dharam 
Pal. Armoured Corps ; 1028406 Dfr Wasakha Singh, 69 Armd Regt ; 3152054 
Nk Dilbagh Singh, 4 Jat ; 4039299 Nk Cabar Singh Rawat, 3 Para ; 3952824 
L/Nk. Rattan Chand, 10 Dogra ; 5837748 L/Nk Indra Bahadur, 1/9 CR ; 6319787 
L/Nk. Mohanga Singh, Signals; 9406029 L/Nk. Dhanraj Rai, 5/11 GR; 3961568, 
Sep, Bhagirath, 10 Dogra ; 2756087 Sep, Narayan Malusare, 7 Maratha LI ; 
2962388 Sep. Piar Singh, 4 Rajput ; 4160965 Sep. Dil Bahadur Thapa, 17 Kumaon, 
(posthumous) ; 2565456 Sep. Silvarajan Nai, 17 Madras : 13913598 Sep. 
(Dvr) Ram Mehar. AMC : I23M03 Gnr (RA) Ram Sewak Yadav ; 4049444 
Rfn. Darwan Singh Negi. 5 Garhwal : 1039897. Swr Gurjant Singh, 69 Armd 
Regt : 1289539 Gnr (ORA) Dudh Nath. 97 Mtn Regt ; 13602388 Paratrooper 
Chaini Ram. I Para ; Maj. Ram Lai Varma (IC-18712). 13 Raj Rif ; Maj. Gur- 
charan Singh Procel (IC*20646). I Sikh LI ; Capt. Ranjit Sanyal (IC* 19462), 
EME : Capt. Hiiesh Kumar Mehta (IC-23102). 4 CR. (posthumous) ; Capt- 
Rajindera Rao Tambe (MS-8430). AMC ; 2/Lt. Manas Kumar Bandyopathayay 
(SS-237I3). 4 Madras ; 2/Ll- Teja Singh Bcdi (IC-25065). 5/11 GR ; 2/Lt. Vijay 
Kumar Chopra (SS- 22886). 6 Sikh LI : JC-37184 Sub. Abho Ram, 12 Raj Rif ; 
JC-17110 Sub. Dawlatrao Govindrao Fadiarc. 7 Maraiha LI ; (posthumous); 
jC-61594 Nb. Sub, Jameel Ahmed. 22 Maraiha LI; 1133451 BHM Gurdial 
Singh. 184 Ll, Regi (PACK): 4539188 Hav. Bhagwan Waghmare. 13 Mahar ; 
9405471 PS/NK Bir Bahadur Magar, 5/11, GR : 2553696 L/Nk Chinnaihambi 
4 Madras, (posthumous); 13666453 Gdsm Rung Linga. 13 Guards ; 2962720 
Sep- Daya Chand. 21 Rajput; 2760589 Sep- Gyanu Atmaram Chawan. 7 Maratha 
LI : Maj. Virendra Kumar Bhatnagar. (IC-8251), 63 Cav ; Capt. Harbinder 
Singh Puri (IC- 14787). 45 Cav ; Capt. Anup Kumar (IC-20752). 6 Guards ; 
Capt. Pushpinder Singh Mann (SS- 19825), 1 Guards ; Capt. Bratmdra Banerjce 
(lC-22371). 13 Engr Regt ; Capl. Rahul Kar (IC-19120). 51 ^ngr • 2/Li. 
Dig Vijay Sing (SS-24303), 6 Raj ; 2/Lt. Ranjit Singh BanyaJ* JSS.24123). 3 
Punjab ; JC-30375 Sub. Joginder Singh. 3 Punjab ; JC-22029 Sub. Kali ka Singh » 

6 Raiout • JC-60559 Sub- Laumi Dalt Pathak. 9 Kumaon : 3C-36464 Sub Vishnu 

Sv 22 Mm.ha Ll ; 2444542 Nk. Sukh Ram. 3 Punjab; 4147924 Nk^ Mohan 
Singh 5 Guards, (posthumous) ; 9406551 L/Nk Ralna Bahadur Rai, 3/ I Or. 
(Dofthumous) ; 645M73 Dvr Tikam Singh, ASC (AT), (posthumous) ; 4161996 
S^cp. Bishram Singh. 4 Kumaon. (posthumous); 2^62914 Sep. Sing . 

2 Rajput, (posihumoas) ; 9204931 Sep. Jagrup Singh, 10 Mahar. 4161330 Sep- 
Lila Dhar, 17 Kumaon, (posthumous). 

BORDER SECURITY FORCE: 66276516 Conuable Balbir 

07 Bn BSF • 690100996 Sub. Inspr. Madan Lai Aurora. 1 Bn. BSF , 

Haad Constabt K^rak Bahadur Thapa. BSF ; 660100184 Sub. Inspr Blum 
Head , Comdt. Wilbert Sarwar Elley. 61 Nb, BSF , Assti- 

Comdt. pfabhu Singh. 2 Bn. BSF : A««. Comd.. Tirpal Singh. 2 Bn, BSF . 
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65010029 Sub. Inspr. Bhag Singh, I Bn. BSF ; 6641 10S7 Head Constable Darbara 
Singh, 61 Bn BSF ; 6602103U CHM Umra Singh. 2 Bn. BSF ; Asstt. Comdt. 
Shri Kishan Kumar Sharma, 1 Bn. BSF ; 66132016 Insp. Kumbha Ram. 14 Bn. 
BSF ; 6714300S Sub. Inspr. Pulikoitil Devassy Joy. 14 Bn. BSF; 66143284 L/Nk. 
Bhairen Singh. 14 Bn. BSF ; 6814002 Sub. Inspr. Ookul Deo, BSF ; SupdI. 
Police. Swadesh Pal Kashyap, 15 Bn. BSF ; 1389 Shri Devindcr Singh, Asstt. 
Comdt. 18 Bn. BSF ; Shri Narain Singh Chauhan. Assti. Comdt, 12 Bn. 
BSF ; 66722002 Inspr. Shri Barindra Lai Saha. 70 Bn. BSF ; 681100107 Head 
Constable Lachhu Ram. 11 Bn. BSF ; 66132023 Mead Constable Rasul Khan 
17 Bn, BSF ; 6670067 Head Constable Raipada Das. 70 Bn BSF (posthumous) ; 
66788691 Constable Mukund Singh Bhandari. 78 Bn. BSF. (posthumous) 
66232087 Head Constable Darshan Singh. 23 Bn. BSF ; 66700208 Constable 
Amarendra Nath Mallick, 70 Bn. BSF. (posthumous): 67210113 Constable Dar* 
Shan Singh. 20 Bn, BSF; 66176532 Constable Ajmer Singh. 17 Bn. BSF; 66176531 
Constable Sugan Singh. 17 Bn. BSF. (posthumous); Assit. Comdt Gurmit 
Singh Sidhu. 72 Bn. BSF ; A$slt>Comdt Bisharam Singh. 72 Bn. BSF ; Asstt. 
Comdt. K. S. Thakur. 3 Bn BSF; 66577064 Sub. Inspr. Balbir Singh. 54 Bn. BSF. 
(posthumous) ; 68310003 Sub. Inspr. Sahib Singh. 28 Bn. BSF; 670010086 Sub. 
Inspr. J. S. Mehta. 3 Bn. BSF ; 66232089 Head Constable Lai Masih. 23 Bn. 
BSF ; 660211528 Head Constable Babu Ul. 3 Bn. BSF ; 903 Asstt. Comdt. 
Yashwant Singh Bisht. 6t Bn BSF ; 67555070 Head Constable Darbara Singh. 
57 Bn. BSF ; 67555070 Head Constable Darbara Singh. S7 Bn. BSF ; 687220041 
Sub. Jnspr. Chitta Ranjan Maaumdar. 72 Bn. BSF. 
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SPECIAL FRONTIER FORCE : Capt. Ugam Singh, (IC-22297); Company 
Comdr. S. K. Suri ; Asstt. Company Comdr. Baldev Singh ; Asstt. Coy. Comdr. 
Man Singh Gurung ; Asstt. Coy Comdr. Surindar Nath Khanoa. 

GENERAL RESERVE FORCE : G/26S12 Mason Pritam Chand. 3 Permt 
Wksp Coy, GREF, (posthumous). 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR MILITIA : Maj. Surinder Singh (SS>18654), 
11 J & K Militia ; JC-46 Sub. Gurdit Singh. 8 J dt K Militia ; 9106240 CHM 
Jagdish Mittar, 8 J & K Militia ; 9071692 Nk. Sham Ul, II J & K Militia; 
9073147 Sep. Shammas Din Moulvi, 9 J & K Militia. 


NAO SENA MEDAL NAVY 

Lt. Comdr Mauli Bhushan Ghosh ; Lt. Cdr. Narindra Nath Anand ; 
Lt. Ravinder Kumar Narad ; Randhir Singh, Mech 3, No. 66233 ; 
Ayyappan Pillai Ravindran, PO Tel, No. 49018 ; Swatantra Kumar, ERA 4, 
No. 69135 ; Abbas Ali Khan, SWA 4, No. 51437 ; ; Lt. Cdr Janardan Deo; 
Sub. Lt. Madanjic Singh Ahluwalia ; Nar Bahadur Thappa MV Era 1. No. 50529; 
Chandra Kanti Tiwari CPO 01 No. 44510; 3ai Narayan Sharma PO PTT No. 
86186 ; Cdr Hari Mohan Lai Sanena ; Surgeon Cdr, Cnanmani Peter Christian ; 
Lt. Cdr, Bharat Bhushan ; Lt. Cdr. Suresh Soota ; Lt, Cdr. Manoranjan 
Sharma ; Lt. Suresh Hiranand Kundanmal, (missing) ; Lt, Gurnam Singh ; 
Sub. Lt. Samirakanti Basu ; TVR Nambiar MCPO U No. 47448 ; JJ Kumar 
CPO No. 45473 ; R P. Sing. Mech. 3, No. 67488 ; Kanwar Pal Singh PO Tel No. 
48729 ; C. S. Tyagi PO Cl No. 48039 ; Lt. Prabhat Kumar Jindal ; Lt. Vinod 
Krishna Chaudhry ; Ll. Arvind Lochan ; Shiv Singh, MCPO I. No- 31804 ; 
Abdul Hameed. MCPO II (TASI), No. 12402 ; Syamal Kumar Sen, MCERA 
II, No. 50831 ; M. K. Khandpal, (MC ME II), No, 46968 ; L. B. Mishra, 
LS DIV I No 61782 ; Cdr Rabindra Singh Huja ; Sub Lt. Bhagwan Singh 
Thakur; Mahipal Singh. LS, No. 86514 ; Lt. (SDB) Darshan Lai ; Lt. Jayashee) 
Vishwanath Natu ; Lt. George Albert Donald Duke ; Sub Lt. Arup Kumar 
Bandyopadhya ; Lt. Cdr. Ashwani Kumar Sharma ; Lt. Cdr. Kankipati Appaia 
Satyanarayana Zagapathi Raju : Lt. Cdr. Uifulla Dab.r ; LL Cdr. S-J^ndra 
Nath Jha ; Devi Prasad Mech. 3. No. 49411 ; Sant Ram Ug ^aman No, 
82060; Cdr Tribhuwan Narayan Singhal ; Cdr. Sukhmal Jam ; Cdr. Um«h 
Chandra Tripathi ; Lt. Cdr. Yatish Kumar Satija ; Lt Cdr. ^ingh Cheema 
Lt. (SDR) Kashmira Singh; Kanar Smgh Salana, VSM. MC^ 2 (AH) No. 

S Sineh ERA 3 No. 52566 ; L, Prasad, LOG Cock (O), Na 66441 , 
Cd? Jogendra^khanna ; Cdr- Gulab Mohan Ul Hiranandani ; 

Singh Khurana ; Cdr. Ranjit Kumar Chaudhuri. Cdr. 

ginfs, r^lb'J^KmVn ^No"- 8433V; pf 

Singh MC Mech II No. 64721 ; T, S.ngh MC Mech (P 11 No 648« , 

Cmdr.’ 

VSM ; Cmdr. Chandra Mohan Vyas; Cmdr Gulab T Wadhwan. Ag . 

Pallassarna Parameswara Jyer Sivamani ; Lt. Comdr. S.snnu 
Lt. Vinod Kumar Jain ; (posthumous) ; 
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VAYU SENA MEDAL (AIR FORCE) 

Sqn. Ldr. A. M. Mehia(505l) F(P); Sqn. Ldr. B. S. Saini (6011) F (P); 
Fit. U. K- B, Bagchi (9987) Adm; Fit. Lt. V. Arora. (7934) Air Sig; 
Fit. Lt. M- B. Madon (7681) F (P) ; Fit. Ll- S. K. Mitroo (7688) 
F (P) ; Fit. Lt- S. Balasundaram (8274) Tech. Armt; Fit. Lt- G. S. Dhillon 
(8376) F (P); Wg. Cdr. S. K. Roy. (4032) F (P) ; Sqn. Ldr. T. K. 
Seshachari. (4954) AE (M); Sqn- Ldr. T. J. Fernandes. (5287) F- (P) ; Fit. 
Lt. P. S. Subramaoian, (7974) AE (M) ; Fit- Lt. S. M- Ghauic. (8665) F (P) ; 
220331 Sgy. Sohan Lai Pal. Ft. Armr ; 228889 Sgt. S. K. Soni. Elect. I ; Wg. 
Cdr. R. J. Ambegaonkar (4622) F(P); Sqn Ldr. B. S. Raju. (6724) ADM ; Sqn. 
Ldr. J. K. Dhawan. (6279). AE(M) ; Fit- Lt. P- S. Dikshii (7487) F(N) j Fit, 
Lt. P. George, (9603) AE(M) ; Fit. Lt. J. S. Ghumman. (10123) F(P); Fit. Lt. 
Joginder Pal. (10355) AE(M) ; 200582 Fit. Sgt. Doraiswami» Elect. I ; Wg. 
Cdr. Ko$hav Dev Kanagat, (4433) F (P) ; Sqn. Ldr. Krishnaswamy Chandra 
Shekhar. (5670 (F (P) ; Fit. Lt. Kuldip Singh Bajwa. (9757) F (P) ; Sqn. Ldr. 
Ajai Kumar Brahmawar. (5858) F(P) ; Sqn Ldr. Dinkar Shanlaram Jatar. (6521) 
F (P) ; Fit. Lt. Parminder Jit Singh Sidhu (10486) F (P) : Sqn. Ldr. Sahay San- 
jeeva (6139) F<P) ; Fit. Lt. Harjii Singh Bcdi (7603) F (P) ; Wg. Cdr. Gursharan 
Singh (4623) AE (M) ; Wg. Cdr. Kumarapalayam Ramasubramniam Natarajan 
(4270) AE (M) ; Wg. Cdr. Anadi Shankar Sarkar (4273) A£(M) ; Sqn. Ldr. 
Saiwant Singh (5010) F(P); Sqn. Ldr- Tehmurasp Ratanshaw Patel (5192) 
F(P) ; Sqn Ldr. Ujjal Singh Pruthi (5488) Med ; Fit. Lt. JagdlsK Bhaltacharya 
(7739) F (P) ; Wg. Cdr. Johney William Greene, Vr. C. (4093) F (P) ; Fit. Lt. 
Pradip Kanlilal Gandhi, (8142) F(P) ; Fit. Lt. Mohan Kumar Prabhakar Samant, 
(9061) F (P) ; Fit. Lt. Ravindra Vikram Singh. (9524) F(P) ; Pit. Lt. Rudra 
Krishna Bishnoi (9533) F (P) ; Fit. Lt. Konerirajapuram Sreenivasan Raghva* 
Chari, (9743) F(P) ; Fg. OfTr. Gey Darasha Bomboat. (12025) F (P) ; Gp. Capt. 
Kottavathukal Thomas Abraham (3600) F (P) ; Wg. Cdr. Vijay Chand Man- 
kotia. VM. (4041) F (P), (Bar to Vayu Sena Medal ); Wg. Cdr. Man Singh. (4094) 
F(F) ; Wg. Cdr. Karam Singh, (5132) AE (M) ; 217249 Sgt Kanniah, Air Sig : 
Wg. Cdr, Gandharva Sen AVSM (4429) F(P) ; Wg. Cdr. Jagjit Singh Sawhney 
(4449) F (P) ; Sqn Ldr. Narindcr Singh Verdi (5116) F (P) ; Sqn. Ldr. Shailesh 
Kumar (5520) Adm ; Fit. Lt. Ramesh Thikurdas Chandani (9797) F (P) ; 
Maj. Kuldip Singh Sahney, (IC-13279) ; Fit. Lt. Nayanathara Kujan Pillai 
Raghava Menon (8766) F (P); Fit. Lt. Prakash Nath Shtrcna, (9412) F (P) ; 234022 
Sgt. Pacheeri Sivasankaran. Elect, 1 ; Capt. Lakshminaryan Padmanabhan (1C- 
I3W), AIR OP Pilot ; 18986 Warrant Offr. Gurdas Ram DUit, Fitter I ; 
400372 Warrant OfTr. Rangappa Rangaawamy, Fitter Armour (Gunner) ; 
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CHAPTER 1 6 


INDIAN ARMED 

FORCES 

ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


M inistry of Defence in the Government of Indio is the central agency for 
formulating and obtaining policy decisions on all matters relating (o the 
defence of the country. As at present* * the Ministry of Defence consists 
of (a) Ministry proper, which Is responsible for work connected with the three 
Services, and the Inier^Services Organisations, (b) The Department of Dcfcoce 
Production, which Is responsible for all matters relating to defence production, re- 
search and development, and (c) The Department of Defence Supplies, which Is 
responsible for the mobilisation of the indigenous resources with a view Co establishing 
in^pendeoi national sources and resources for the supply of the various types of 
k and components. The Ministry is also the central agency for 

obtaining the necessary Aoances for defence expenditure and Its proper allocation 
jniong the three Services. The appropriate authority for the purpose is called the 
ik ***ki^^*®^ Defence (Finance) with the Financial Adviser as the Head. As at present, 
ibe Ministry of Defence, including the Departments of Defence Production and 
Defence Supplies Is responslUe for the following:^ 


• India and every part thereof, including preparation for defence 

ana aJi such acts as may be conducive in limes of war to iu prosecution and, after 
Jw termination, to etfective demobilisation. (2) The Armed Forces of the Union 
namely. >^my. Navy and Air Force. (3) The Reserves of the Army, the Navy and 
Th-i. Territorial Army and the Auxiliary Air Force. (5) 

exeei!fi!l^^”r^ Corps. (6) Works relating to Army, Navy, Air Force and 

suchDefence Production Organisations as are entrust- 
fo^ A- W'litary Farms Organisation. (8) Canteen Stores Department 
O VI ban Services paid from Defence Services Estimates. (10) Hydro- 
pre^ration of navigational charu. ( 11 ) Formation of 
in suSrtr^, dehmitMion/excsion or Cantonment areas, local seir.government 

Boards Cantonment 

contrta of remit " “ reflation of house accommodation (including the 

quishment If u such areas. (12) Acquisition, requisition, custody and relin- 
^palu ftim proi»rty for defence purposes. Eviction of unauthorised 

^'^nSuIing‘’A:Wrs"“'^'’™^^ Matters relating to ex-Service- 
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DEFENCE COMMITTEES 


Cftbinet Committee oo Political Affairs : In order to ensure expeditious 
handling of work, a network of Committees has been established at various 
levels. In view of the fact that the supreme responsibility for national 
defence rests with the Cabinet, all important questions relating to defence are dealt 
with by the Cabinet Committee on Political Affairs. This Committee, therefore, 
is the most powerful and influential. Committee of Secret aries:— At (he Sec re* 
tariai level, there is a network of Committees of Secretaries. The raison-d'ctre 
of these Commitlees is to ensure co-ordination of action, in quick and efficient 
manner. Committees to Assist The Defence MiDistcr : The Defence Minister is 
assisted by two Committees known as the Defence Minister's Committee* and the 
Defence Minister's (Production and Supply) Committee. The Defence Ministers 
Committee is composed of the Defence Minister, the Minister of Defence Produc> 
lion, the Defence Secretary, the Chief of the Army Staff, the Chief of the Naval 
Staff and (he Chief of the Air Staff, (he Financial Adviser (Defence) and (he Scientiflo 
Adviser to the Minister of Defence. The Committee deals with (he Defence Plan 
and all important matters concerning the three Services and the Inier-Sorviees 
Organisations. The Defence Minister's (Production and Supply) Committee has 
replaced the Defence Minister's (Production and Defence Minister's (Supply) 
Committee.) The Commitiec consists of the Defence Minister, (he Chiefs of 
Staff, the Defence Secretary, the Secretary Defence Production, the Secretary 
Defence Supplies, the Director General of Ordnance Factories, the Director 
General of Inspection and the Chief Controller (Research and Development). 
The Committee regulates Defence Production effort in the country and co-ordi- 
nates it with the civil industrial capacity to achieve self-sufficiency in defence 
stores, reviews from lime to time, the mobilisation plans for defence production, 
approves projects for submission to the Committee on Poll Heal Affairs of the 
^bmet, gives policy decisions on all matters for the effective operation of the 
Ordnance Factories. Apart from these functions, the Committee also gives Policy 
decisions on all matters relating to the important substitution in the field of Defence, 
instrumentation, vehicles and ship building and other matters dealt 
within the Department of Supplies. The Appellate Committee oo Pension : This 
t-omnuttee provides a final forum of appeal In respect of disability and family 
^n^o ns claims relating to the Armed Forces personnel- The Committee consists 
Defence, (he Minister of Defence Production, the Defence 
Chief of Staffs concerned, the Financial Adviser, Defence Services. 

General Armed Forces Medical Services and the Judge Advocate 
\ Service, other than that to which the claim pertains. The Defence 
e.wsA Development Coancil : — This Council is responsible for co-ordinating 

scientific research relating to defence problems, particularly the 

'he Armed Forces. The Council 
of W M>"'s*ef. the Minister of Defence Production, the Chiefs 

Gener^’n^'A"!^"*^®' (Defence), the ScientiBe Adviser, the Director 

WenUfic hledical Services, the Director General. Council of 

Uie Direct Chsirman. University Grants Commission. 
Ubora7w ihe n1il.i“ ^«nce. the Director. National Aeronautical 

Institute^’^L'^ V Chenucal Uboratory, and the Director. TaU 

quatten Defence Minister is at Head- 

. meetings ate held by him twice weekly and these are attended by the 
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Cabinent Secretary, the Defence Secretary, the Secretary, Defence Production, 
the Secretary, Defence Supplies, the Scientific Adviser, the Additional Secretary, 
and the Chiefs of Staff. At these meetings, latest developments on the borders 
and those in (he country having bearing on defence, are discussed so as to enable 
the Ministry and the Chiefs of Staff to take prompt action. The meetings provide 
a forum of frequent review of policy matters and also enable important problems 
of the Services to be brought to the notice of the Minister directly to facilitate 
co-ordinated and quick action. The Chiefs of Staff Committee: The three Chiefs 
of Staff meet as the Chiefs of Staff Committee. This committee is presided over 
by the member who has been the longest on the Committee. The Chiefs of Staff 
are collectively the professional military advisers to the Government on important 
defence matters. The Committee is, in turn, assisted by several sub-committees 
dealing with specific problems relating to planning, training etc. The Secretariate 
for the committee, and its sub-committees is provided by the Cabinet Secretariate 
(Military Wing). Ordnance Production Board And Aeronautics Production Board: 
An Inter- Ministerial Board, under the name Ordanance Production Board, with 
financial and policy making powers, was set up in May 1971. As at present 
the Secretary of Defence Production, is its Chairman. Representatives of the 
Department of Expenditure, Economic Affairs. (Defence), C^fence Supplies and 
Industrial Development, arc the members. The Director General of Ordnance 
Factories and representatives of the three Services are also the members. The aim 
is to bring together. In central authority, various Governmental functions in respect 
of Ordanance Factories so that decisions can be taken under joint responsibility and 
without any delay. Within limits of budget provisions, and subject to the approval 
of the Minister, the Board broadly enjoys the financial and executive powers of the 
Government. Consequent on the constitution of the Ordnance Production 
the Defence Production Board constituted in May 1964. was abolished. In 
the field of aeronautics, including missiles, an Aeronautics Production Board has 
been set up. Jt functions under the Chairmanship of the Secretary. Defence 
Production. The Board deals with all matters relating to the production ot 
aircraft, aeronautical equipment and missiles, particularly, plans of production, 
optimum utilisation of existing facilities, creation of new facilities, establishment oi 
production of new items, measures for achieving self-sufficiency and policy ior 
stocking of materials for production. 
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INTER-SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


T here ve a number of ioter-ServIces OrgAnisitions of common ioUresf 
to aU the three Services. Hiese organisations are adminisfered by the 
Ministry directly. Following are some of the important such organlsalloos:^ 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER : This omce is 
the largest of the Inter-Services Organisations. The Chief Administrative Officer, 
who is a Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, is its Administrative Head. 
He is responsible for the general administration of staff of Armed Forces Head- 
quarters and Inter-Services Organisations and controls the Armed Forces Head- 
quarters Civil Services. As Station Commander, he controls the Defence Pool 
of residential accommodation for officers of the Defence Services employed at the 
Headquarters and Inter-Ser vices Organisations. He is also the authority dealing 
with the allotment of office accommodation for officers of Defence Headquarters. 

DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF NATIONAL CADET CORPS: (See 
Second Line of Defence). 


THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF ARMED FORCES MEDICAL 
SERVICES: The DGAPMS is the Head of the integrated medical services for the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. There is a Medical Services Advisory Com- 
mittee, with the Director General as the Chairman, and the Directors of Medical 
Services of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, as members. This Committee 
makes recommendations to Government through the Chiefs of Staff Committee, on 
matters of medical organisation or policy. The Director General it also the Chair- 
man of the Armed Forces Medical Research Committee of the Research and Deve- 
lopment Council, In this capacity, be is responsible for advising on research in 
subjects relating to service medicine. He maintains liaison with the Director 
wnerm of Health Services, the Medici al Council and the Defence Services Medical 
Organisations of other countries. The Armed Forces Medical College, Poona, the 
Armed Forces Medical Stores Depots at Bombay, Lucknow, Delhi Cantt, and 
roona, the Artificial Limb Centre at Poona, the Armed Forces Blood Transfu- 
won Centre, Delhi Cantt. and Armed Forces Medical Rehabilitation Centre, 
iwirKee, function under bis control. 


DIR^ORATE OF PUBUC RELATIONS :-This organisaUoQ i, con- 
«rocd wi;^the public relations work of the Ministry of Defence and the Armed 
organisation functions under the Director of Public Relations (De- 
n«). who js an officer of the Ministry of information and Broadcasting, which 
rtf technical staff. All other officers are appointed by the Ministry 

BAtnK are Public Relations UniU of this organisation at Bangalore 

Chandigarh. JuUundur, Jammu, Srinagar. Lucknow, Alla^bad* 

the ^ ooveiage of the 14 Days War in December, 1971, by 

I>irtctorato d^ constituted the most important activity of this 

uSmnou^ cstabUshed at Jullundur. 

pur, Calcutta and Siligun. Each Camp accommodated 75 correspondents 
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Six jeeps were provided at each Camp for visits of correspondents and cameramen 
to forward areas. Half a dozen officers were posted at each Camp to conduct 
correspondents and cameramen to battle zones. Indian correspondents, working 
for Indian news organisations, were formally accredited as War Correspondents 
and put in uniform. Seventy Press Parties were conducted to forward areas in the 
Eastern Region and fifty in the Western Region. In all, over 1.600 Indian and 
foreign correspondents and cameramen were given facilities to cover the war 
in forward areas. In addition, arrangements were made to brief the Press daily 
at all the Base Press Camps. Senior Army Officers briefed the Press at the Camps. 
At Bombay, Vjshakhapatnam, Shillong, Allahabad and Delhi, senior Naval and Air 
Force officers briefed the Press on Naval and Air Force operations. In New 
Delhi, two briefings were held every day for the Indian and the world press. Each 
briefing was attended by approximately two hundred correspondents. No censor- 
ship of any kind was imposed. Correspondents were fr« to send their despatches 
and photo and film coverage expeditiously. Six mobile teams, each consisting 
of an observer, a cine cameraman, a still photographer and an All India Radio 
correspondent were sent to six different theatres of war to provide authentic 
coverage from the front line. Two teams were assigned to Navy and two to 
Air Force for similar coverage. All members of the mobile teams were granted 
honorary commissions in the Army, the Navy and the Air Force to enable them to 
perform their functions without any impediment. 

Apart and aside of the above, the Directorate continued its peace-time activities 
during the rest of the year. Over six hundred Press notes and handouts and thirty 
illustrated feature articles were released to the press. About 70,000 photographs 
relating to Defence activities were supplied to the Press. The Directorates arranged 
visits for about flRy Radio and TV correspondents of Defence establishments. 
Coverage was also provided to the commissioning of the Indian Naval Air Squa- 
dron 330, comprising Sea King Helicopters r the commissioning of the Sub* 
marine base INS 'VIRBAHU'; the Navy's entry into the missile era with the 
acquisition of a squardon of missile boats : Colours presenuiion to the Army 
Education Corps at Pachmari, the l$t Horse and the 7th. Cavalry at Babin a : 
inauguration of the first phase of the Air Force Academy at Hyderabad ; Fire 
power demonstration at Tilpat and Colours presentation to No. 12 Squadron by 
the President. 


ARMED FORCES FILMS AND PHOTO SECTION This Division 
looks after the needs of tbe Ministry of Defence and the three Services in regard 
to the production, procurement and distribution of films, photographs and art 
work, etc. related to training, security, inteligence and Defence Research, Special 
^blicity assi^raeots are also handled by the Division. The production of 
^fence Training films is mostly done through the Ministry of Information and 
Bmadcasting while a few films are produced directly by the Division for reasons 
m security or urgency. Five training films (thirteen reels) were completed during 
w year 1971. Work was in progress on the production of fifteen additional 
films. Over seven hundred prints of training films, newsreels and general infor- 
mation films were added to the Film Library during the year. Over 3,000 reels 
'were dktributed for use by the Services. Ninety-two Defence-oriented film shows 
were given for the benefit of the Aimed Forces Units and educational institutions, 
located within Delhi area, Id ad^tion, films on Civil Defence were screened in 
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the Armed Forces Cinemas continuously for a monlh for the bencht of the employees 
of Defence Headquarters. Fifty thousand two hundred and sixty«four photo* 
graphs, over five thousand photostat prints, four hundred slides and one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety items of art work were also produced by the Division 
during the year. 


ARMED FORCES HISTORICAL SECTION During the year 1971, 
several narratives already written by Historical Section on the post'independence 
operations, involving the Indian Armed Forces* were further processed. The 
'History of the Corps of Indian Engineers*, 'Operation Polo*. 'The Police Action 
Against Hyderabad (1948)*. and 'Operation Vijay', liberation of Goa and other 
Portuguese Colonies in India (1961), were likely to be out of the press in the near 
future. The ‘History of the Indian Armed Forces in U. N. Operations in the 
Congo* was in the proof stage. The narratives on *J de K Operations, 1947-48. 
and 'The History of the Indian Custodian Forces in Korea 1953-54* were finalised. 
The narrative on 'The Role of Indian Troops with UNEF in the Middle East* 
was revised and was ready for editing. An illustrated account of (he ‘Indian 
MiliUry Costumes Through the Ages* was being finally edited for publication. 
The Historical Section had taken in hand a narrative on 'The stories of heroism 
displayed by our armed Forces in the operations against Pakistan in 1965.* Attempts 
to complete the collection of material for detailed narratives on the Chinese inva- 
sion in 1962 and Pakistani agression in 1965, were continuing. The study on *The 
Influence of Weather on Military Operations* was in proof stage and was likely to 
be out shortly. 'The History of the Indian Armed Forces in Indo-China, 1954- 
M* bad been finalised and was in the process of being sent out of the press. 
India had become a member of the International Committee on the History of 
^cond World War, an international organisation engaged in research group 
level. Liaison was being maintained with the International Committee. In 
order to keep abreast of developments in the field of historical research, this Sec« 
tion had associated itself with some of the professional bodies, namely, the 
Indian History Congress, Indian Historical Records Commission. Institute of 
Historical Studies, etc. and attended their annual sessions. 


MILITARY LANDS AND CANTONMENT DIRECTORATE The 
Directorate is responsible for delineation and administration of cantonment 
weas, and for the management of military land and buildings, not in active use by 
armed forces. It also deals with acquisition and hiring of lands for the use 
I the armed forces and the disposal of such properly as is declared permanently 
uiplus to defence requirements. The Director is assisted by a Joint Director and 
omer officers at his Headquarters at Delhi. A Deputy Director and Staff Officers 
^ also posted to each of the Command Headquarters. At present, there are 19 
circles and 62 cantonments in the country. The Municipal admin- 
ration of the cantoraenis are the constitutional responsibility of the Central 
discharged through the Cantonment Boards in accordance 
wn the provisions of the Cantonment Act, 1924. These Boards are responsible 

welfare services to the local community, including, 
tiftn guidance, medical care, water supply, primary edudC- 

lon and otto essential services like gardens, playing grounds etc. TTie 
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Commanding the Station functions as the President of the Cantonment Board. 
There are also elected and nominated members on the Boards. The Boards have 
deliberative and executive functions, the latter being discharged by the Canton- 
ment Executive Officer, who is an Officer of the Military Lands and Cantonment 
Services. Cantonments, with a population exceeding 10,000 are cl^sified as Class 
I Cantonments, those with a population between 2.501 and 10.000 are Class ii 
Cantonments and the rest arc Class 111 Cantonments. As on 1-1-1972. the 
number of Class I. II and 111 Cantonments was 27. 21 and 14 respectively. 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES The School provides facilities 
for instructions in foreign languages to Service Personnel and civilian employees 
of the Government of India. Outsiders, in a limited number, are also ^milled, 
subject to the availability of seats- The languages taught arc Arabic. Burmese. 
Chinese. French, German, Japanese, Bhasha Indonesia. Malay. Persian, Russian. 
Spanish and Tibetan. The regular courses conducted at the Schools are : 

(I) Preliminary (12 months* duration): (iV) Advanced (18 months duration) 
and (Ui) Inierpretcrship (IS months’ to 26 months* duration, depending upon the 
language offered). The first two are part-time courses, while the third course is 
a whole-time one. The Preliminary and the Advanced courses commence in 
April and August every year. The Inter preiership Course is held on an As 
required’ basis. Examinations are conducted through a Board of Examiners- In 
addition to school students, certain other categories arc also allowed to take 'Ite 
examination as private candidates e.g. Service Officers, members of the Indian 
Foreign Service, and Intelligence Organisations etc- A test of Interpreters mp 
slandared is held by the School for determining eligibility for the grant ot 
’language allowance’ sanctioned by the Government. The School conducU 
examinations in Italian and Swahili for Service Officers who learn them on their 
own. The School also conducts examination for Army Officers m the Regimental 
languages including Kannada, Malayalam. Marathi. Nepali. Pu^abi. Tamil 
and Telugu, Translation facilities are provided to Government Offices/Depart- 
ments through a panel of translators maintained by the school. After examination 
of the recommendations, in the Study undertaken by Government, on assessment 
of need for personnel knowing foreign language for Government work and avail- 
able training facilities. It has been decided that the existing arrangements should 
remain unchanged. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS. SAILORS AND AIRMEN’S BOARD:— The ISS 
A A Board is the policy making and directing body at the All India level for 
schemes and measures in connection with asristance to ex-servicemen and welfare 
of the serving personnel and their families. It is a high-level body with Defence 
Minister as the Chairman. The State Go vern ments/ Territories are concerned 
with much of this activity. There are Soldiers* And Airmen’s Boards, at State 
levels under the chairmanship of Governor/ Lt. Governor. The State Boards 
control and direct the activities of Boards created in every district where the number 
of serving personnel and their families exceeds a certain limit. The ISS&A 
Bpaid co-ordinates the activities of the State Boards and takes decisions at the 
i^onal level. A number of Funds created for financing economic as well as 
'Welfare activities* are administered by the Board. 
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DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF RESTTLEMENT s 

Published for the Special Atfeitioi^r Reiired/Reririog Persoooel: 


T he Director General of Resettlement Is responsible for efficient funciiotung 
of the Indian Soliders*. Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board at all levels. DOR 
Supervises the work of this set-up. gives necessary advice and guidance to 
them and liaises with both civil and military authorities to ensure that the District 
Boards function vigorously and efficiently. For this purpose DGR has four com* 
roand Liaison Officers of the rank of Colonel/Group Captain/Ca plain whose duties 
include liaison with the State OovernmenU and Command Headquarters and 
subordinate formations of Army, Navy and Air Force. Steps have been taken to 
strengthen them and to interest the District Magistrates and Commissioners in 
their functioning, More important of these steps are : — 


(a) To enable advance planning for resettlement of the ex- Servicemen .a system 
has been introduced under which all the relevant service and other particulars are 
listed in a card index, about one year before the release, and sent by the various 
Record Officers to the Directorate General of Resettlement. State Soldiers', Sailors* 
and Airmen's Boards and District Soldiers'. Sailors* and Airmen’s Baords. An 
experienced officer from the Indian Statistical Service has been placed in charge 
of this Wing in the Directorate. (6) To facilitate absorption of Servicemen 
in civil employment, the work of establishing equalisation of skill between trades 
in tho three Services and civil trades has continued and considerable ground has 
been covered. Out of two hundred and forty-four Army trades and thirty-two Air 
Force trades, one hundred and twenty-five Army trades and twenty Air Force 
trades have already been so equated, (c) To equip the ex-Servicemen for reseltle- 
toent in civil life in various trades, a scheme for pre-cum -post-release training for 
1,000 (other ranks) of the Army per annum In twenty-five trades of one and two 
years' duration, both in the engineering and non-engineering, helds at the various 
Industrial Training Institutes in the various States has been approved. During 
the pre-release training period, the entire expenditure is borne by the Government 
of India from the Defence Budget while during the post-release training period, 
they have to bear the expenses themselves with financial assistance from the States 
who have been requested to give them a stipend of Rs. 100/- per month, either out 
of the Welfare Funds with them, which are meant for ex-Ser vicemen, or from the 
State Budgets. During the entire period of training at the Industrial Training 
Institutes, these trainees are provided free accommodation, if available, in the 
Industrial Training Institutes' Hostels ; otherwise they are attached during the 
pre-release training period to a nearby Army unit. After release, they have to 
find accommodation for themselves. Some other pre-release and post-release 
training schemes have also been planned for giving training in heavy earth moving 
equipment, bee-keeping, cattle management, farm machinery utilisatioD, animal 
husbandry, poultry farming, dairying, teachers’ training, training as Gram Sewaks 
aod physical training instruction, (rf) DGR watches the progress of the employ- 
ment of ex-^mcemen m Government, semi- Government and private organisa- 
iions. The Central Government have decided to continue unto Julv 1974 the 
^vaiion of 10% of Class III posts and 20% of Class IV posU in all Central 
Government departments for released service men. The orderVreladng to^huS- 
education^ qualifiotions continue. The rewirvaUon of a certain 
percenuge of posts recnaied directly by the UPSC to Class 1 and Class II appoints 
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ments. made initially for ECO’s continue in favour of ECOs and SSCOs for a 
further period upto January 1974. A certain number of unreserved vacancies 
arc filled from amongst candidates belonging to categories like displaced persons, 
retrenched Central Government employees etc. Ex-Servicemen are also eligible 
for appointment in these posts, (e) State Governments have been persuaded 
to reserve a percentage of vacancies for ex-Servicemen. Except for Assam, J&K, 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, U. P. and Nagaland, all States have made a start. A directive 
has been issued by the Bureau of Public Enterprises to all Central Public Sector 
undertakings to implement the Government policy of reservation of vacancies 
for ex-Servicemen. It has also been agreed that, in respect of ex-Servicemen. 
Directorate General of Resettlement will have the authority to sponsor ex-Service- 
men to employers in the same way as Director General of Employment & Training. 
The Wing in DGR's Organisation, which is responsible for watching the absorption 
of ex-Servicemen in the difierent departments, has been strengthened and close 
liaison with DGE&T is maintained. In order to facilitate the obsorption of 
ex-Servicemen in Para Military Forces, the standards of recruitment adopted by 
these Forces have been relaxed. The Department has pressed to amend the 
recruitment rules. An Inter- Ministerial Committee has been set up to watch 
the progress. (/) Settlement on agricultural land has continued to be very popular 
with ex-Servicemen. Efforts have been continuing to persuade State Govern- 
ments to establish ex-Servicemen' s land colonies. The reclamation of more land 
in Arunachal Pradesh and Andaman & Nicobar Islands has been carried out to 
induct more ex-Servicemen's families. A plan to reclaim certain areas in Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, primarily for settlement of ex-Servicemen, has been under 
consideration of the Defence Ministry in consultation with the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Sutc Governments. Surplus miliUry lands, wherever available for 
agricultural purposes, have been offered on lease to ex-Servicemen and their 
societies, (g) The Ministry of Food and Agriculture have reserved a quota 
of imported tractors for allotment to Service and ex-Service personnel. Indian 
Oil Corporation have earmarked some more stations for disabled ex-Servicemen 
and war widows for allotment of Indian Gas Agencies- (A) The scope of settlement 
of ex-Servicemen on land having become limited and the employment opportuni- 
ties in Government and Semi- Government institutions also not being sufficient, 
the Government have considered the expansion of the self-employment schemes 

in various sectors agricultural, small scale and ancillary industries, cottage 

and handloom etc. The feasibility of setUng up Servicemen's 
undertake small scale manufacture of items for HAL, BEL. BEML and HV 
have been explored. The Wing in the Directorate General of Resettlement, 
dealing with these schemes has been strengtened- Panels consisting of 
officials and non-officials-have been set up for adv.smg DGR on schem 
to be taken up. «) In order to assist the Defence Services personnel " 
ing houses, Defence Housing Colonies have been formed at vano^ “ "rolonv 
yana Government have agreed in principle to establish a 

L Panchkula (near Kalka). where 3,000 plots are to be Provded on no-pi^t, 

no-loss' basis. Approximately, one hundred and cigbty-six 

and Middle Income Group Housing Schemes (upto 200 sq. y*. hav« cn 

in the Delhi Development Authority housing schemes for p-^esh. 
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resettle ex- Servicemen, who are disabled while in service, and are invalided out 
have bee n made . All Servicemen , who susui ned inj □ ry. w hil e on dut y , a re en ti t led 
to medical treatment in Military Hospitals for as long as it is considered necessary. 
If patient requires any specialist treatment in civil hospitals, like All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, Cancer Institutes, etc., treatment is arranged by Government. 
In some cases, treatment abroad is also arranged, if amputation become ines- 
capable, ex-Servicemcn are fitted with anificial limbs at the Artificial Limb Centre, 
Poona All expenses connected therewith (including the cost of anificial limbs) 
are borne by the Government, (k) Vocational training for disabled Service 
personnel has been arranged at the various industrial/technical institutes in the 
States, at which seats have been reserved for them. If their ^ucaiional quali- 
fications are not adequate for admission to these institutions, facilities are provided 
in various institutions like Queen Mary's Technical InsHiuie. Kirkce. Red Cross 
Home, Bangalore and Si. Dunstan’s Home, Dehra Dun. If any ex-Serviceman is 
so disabled that he cannot look after himself and the family is not in a position to 
take care of him, he is admitted to the Red Cross Home for paraplegics established 
at Bangalore. This Home is run by the Indian Red Cross. However practically all 
expenses are met out of Defence Budget or funds arranged by the Ministry of 
Defence. Another Home is proposed to be established in the North. The 
‘•Cheshire Home” Organisation has offered to take care of 55 ex-Servicemen who 
are paraplegic cases. (/) Pension awards have been enhanced and the condi- 
tions for their grant liberalised. The liberalised pensionary awards have been 
extended to Che casualties of the earlier wars, but with effect from 1-2-1972. Under 
the Scheme, the widow of an officer killed in action is entitled to receive special 
family pension at 3/4ths of the basic pay last drawn by the officer, upCo the deemed 
date of his retirement, /.e.. the age of 55 years, in the case of Colonel and 
above, and 5 years in the case of other Com missioned Officers (including Emergency 
and Short Service Commissioned Officers), or for period of 7 years, whichever 
is later. Thereafter, special family pension is payable at the rate of the normal retir- 
ing pension of the rank held by the officer at the time of his death, reckoning service 
upto the deemed dale of retirement. With the special family pension at the 
latter rate, children allowance at the rate of Rs. 100/- p.m. per child upto the age 
of 23 years, will be payable subject to certain ceiling limits. In the case of JCOs 
and ORs, the special family pension is intended for the sustenance of the family. To 
the nominated heir of a JCO/OR killed in action, special familiy pension is payable, 
till death or disqualification, at the rate of pay drawn by the deceased at the time 
of death. Thus the widow of a Sepoy drawing total pay of R$. 137/- at the time of 
death will continue to draw this amount as pension for her life as against Rs. 62/- 
admissible under the existing rules applicable to death in conditions attributable 
to service. Under the rules, the widow of an officer, on re-marriage, forfeits 
her right to the special family pensionary awards. Under ihe Special Scheme, 
on remarriage, she is entitled to a pen»on equal in amount to the ordinary family 
pension as though the officer had died in normal circumstances. In Ihe case of 
a JCO/an OR. if a widow re-marries her deceased husband's brother and continues 
to hve communal life with him and/or contributes to the support of the other 
eligible heirs, she continues to be eligible to the special family pension. In other 
wes, under ru^. on remarriage, the widow of % JCO or OR forfeits her right 

penaoD. but under the SpecUl Scheme, she is entiUed to 
^raion equil m amount to the ordinary family pension as though the JCO/OR 
had died tn normal circumsUnces. The conditions for the grant of dependant 
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pension and the rates of children allowance and family gratuity have been liberalis- 
ed. (m) A Central Organisation has been set up in the Ministry of Defence to 
^rmulate practical Schemes, to co-ordinate them in consultation with other 
Central Government Departments, States and private organisations and ensure 
optimum utilisation of the available resources for the welfare of the families of 
tho» who died in defence of the country and those who became disabled in the 
conflict- The Special Organisation is headed by a specially selected senior officer. 
He functions under a Managing Committee to be constituted under the chair- 
manslup of the Defence Minister. The organisation is intended to mobilise 
donations in cash and kind given by the State Governments. Associations and 
individuals and seek funds from Prime Minister's National Defence Fund and 
Prime Minister's National Relief Fund. It is also to ensure that the benefits 
under the Scheme are distributed in a fair, equitable and rational manner and with 
desired speed, According to the plans under consideration, this Organisation 
will evolve a programme for the grant of benefits in the following spheres 
(0 Construction of low-cost houses and flats for allotment to war widows on 
ownership basis ; grant of land and loan for house building ; sanction of a house 
rent subsidy in sp^ial cases of hardship, for a limited period ; {ii) Vocational 
training for war widows and war disabled Servicemen to enable them to obtain 
gainful employment ; (m) Placement of disabled Servicemen and members of the 
family of the deceased Servicemen in vacancies reserved for them in Government 
Departments ; (iv) Education of children Orders have already been issued by the 
Union Ministry of Education, exempting those who arc studying in. and those who 
will be admitted, to, educational institutions under them or flnanced by them from 
payment of tuition and other fees, hostel charges for those studying in boarding 
schools and colleges, cost of books and stationery, as well as of uniform where it 
is compulsory, upto the first degree course, (n) The scope for employment of dis- 
abled Servicemen, irrespective of the circumstances in which disablement was sus- 
tained has been expanded. Following concessions have been sanctioned for them: 
(a) Medical standards have been relaxed for recruitment to reserved Class 111 and 
Class IV posts in Central Oovcrnmeni offices, they are given overriding priority 
over other ex-Servicemen ; (b) Educational qualifications are relaxed at the 
discretion of the appointing authority, provided the disability does not inwrfere 
with the discharge of the duties attached to the post and (c) Relaxation in age 
limit upto three years is given for appointment to posts wluch are filled through 
competitive examinations conducted by the Union Public Services Commission, 
After the Indo-Pak Conflict of 1965. a Special Cell was created in the Directorate 
General of Resertlemenl to attend exclusively to the problems of rehabilitation of 
disabled ex-Scrvicemen of 1962 and 1965 operations, ((f) To orientate retiring 
retired officers to the needs of civil employment, training courses are arranged 
covering such fields as business management, personnel management, 
engineering, farming and agriculture, export techniques and so on. 
who attend these courses, are required to contribute to the training fees ana ice 
balance is met by the Government from the funds meant for the purposes, buen 
training courses have been arranged with the University of Delhi, Agricultural 
Universities at Ludhiana and Panlnagar. Productivity Council and Mana^ment 
Associations in various States. National InsUtute for Training in Industrial tr^ 
neering, the Small Industries Service Institutes and Indian 
ment. Officers are also encouraged to Uke advantage of 

in management with reputable institutions and in the evening progrimmes con 
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ducted by Small lodustries Service Institutes and other professional bodies who 
charge concessional fees in the case of Defence Services Personnel. 


SERVICES SPORTS CONTROL BOARD:~The Board is responsible 
for conducting and co-ordinating various sports in the three Services. Normally, 
the sports season commences from the month of August/September every year. 
All the schedules of sports chalked out for 1971-72 were suspended due to the 
situation prevailing then. However, the Services Championships were organised 
for aquatics, basketball, cross country running and volley ball. The Services 
teams annexed National Titles in acquatics, boxing, atheleiics, Including cross 
country races, gymnastics and wrcstUng (all the three styles). The Services teams, 
however, lost in semi-final in hockey and quarterfinal in football. Some of the 
football players from the Servives were selected for the Indian team which parti- 
apatcd in the Second D Jakarta Anniversary Tournament (June 1971). and 
Mordcka Football Tournament (August 1971). Two squash players from the 
Sendees ^presented the Indian team which participated in the World Squash 
ui Zealand during July/August 1971. An 

^ete from the Services underwent a Study-cum-Training Course held at the West 
^rman A^letic Association and Academy of Sports at CoJongc from July to 
September 1971. The Indian Boxing Team, consisting of two officials and boxers, 
A^an ^King Championship held at Tehran (Iran) from August 27. 

members of the Services. The Team 
Asian "t'*' ff®™ '•« Services participated in the 

« Seoul (Korea) from October 17 to 26. 1971 as 
Shooting Team. Two Services players were in the Indian 
hMA at T t participated in the 6Ui Asian Basketball Championship 

held at Tokyo from October 30. 1971 to November 8. 1971. 
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INDIAN ARMY 


I NDIAN ariDy Is (he oldest end the seeior most Service io (be coootry. On 
eccouol of iDterootiooRl compulsions, lodia has been forced to naiotalD a 
Urge army of over eight lakhs. It ranks amoog (be four largest armies of 
(he world. £ver ^nce 1964, (be overall saactioned slrenglb of the Army baa re* 
tnalned at S.28 lakhs, all ranks. However, la the years following 1964, the dgbllDg 
capabilily has increased from 21*25 division force. A survey of (he role played by 
the Army since independence has amply emphasised its vital importance in, both 
national survival and national developments. Despite several handicaps, the Army 
has performed a truly remarkable role since Independence in the spheres of national 
iniegrailoD, national stability, national defence and interoaiiooal peace. Its crown- 
ing performance has been during (he Fourteen Day War against Pakistan for (be 
liberation of BANGLA DESH. While committed to action in these roles, the 
Army has preserved the highest tradillons of discipline and devotion, maintaining 
complete political neutrality, which Is the sine (|ua non for the natlon*s democratic 
growth. From all reckonings, the Army will continue to remain the most effective 
instrument of the nation's will in the coming future. 

ARMY HEADQUARTERS : — The Executive Head at the Army Head- 
quarters Is the Chief of (be Army Staff. He Is assisted by the Vlce-Cblef of the 

Army Staff and four Principal Staff Officers The Deputy Chief of the Army 

Staff, the Adjutant General, The Quarter Master General and the Master General 
of the Ordnance. Apart and aside of these ofAcers, there are (wo Heads of 
Branches.. ..(be Military Secretary and the Engineer io-Chlef. As n( present, 
following arc the Branches at the Army Headquarters, and the Directorates under 
them. 


THE GENERAL STAFF BRANCH : The Branch is split up into two main 
sections. One cs under the Vice-Chief of the Army Suff and the other under the 
Deputy Chief of the Army Staff. Organisation and development of the Army 
imhUty operations, intelligence, miliury training and education, combat develop 

maintenance and supply of maps and plans and 
Vice-Chief of the Army Staff. Staff 
and scale of weapons and equipment, inter-communicatioo 
co-ordination of policy regarding equipment including provisi^nr 
of all Armoured Corps units. Artillery advice a^ 

Army. (A) Director«te of DefencTswuSv r«^' Territorial 

BRANCH !-At the Head GENERAL’S 

by 0epuQ- AdjuUnt General. TbT^ranch 10 "^^“^.?! « assisted 

manpower, recruiuoenc pay and 
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ditions of service, discipline and ceremonial. It also deals with welfare and 
health and military Law. The Directorates under the Branch are (a) Direc- 
torate of Organisation, (6) Directorate of Personal Services, (c) Judge Advocate 
General. (</) Provost Marshal, and (e) Directorate of Army Statistical Organisa- 
tion. QUARTER MASTER GENERAL'S BRANCH At the Head of the 
Branch is the Quarter Master General. He is assisted by Deputy Quarter 
Master General. The Branch is responsible for movement of personnel, 
stores and equipment, provision, storage, inspection and issue of fuel, food stuffs 
and forage, works policy, military farms, remount and veterinary services, Army 
Postal, Pioneer and Canteen Services, Fire Fighting Services and technical examina- 
tion of MES works and bills. The Directorates under the Branch are: — (o) Briga- 
dier (Ops Plans), (6) Directorate of Movements, (c) Directorate of Quartering, 
(d) Directorate of Supplies and Transport, (a) Directorate of Remounts and Veteri- 
nary Services. (/) Directorate of Military Farms, (g) Directorate of Army Postal 
Services, (A) Directorate of Pioneers, (i) Chief Canteens Officer, and (j) Chief 
Technical Examiner of Works. MASTER GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE 
BRANCH ; — At the Head of this Branch is the Master General of the Ordnance. 
He is assisted by Deputy Master General of the Ordnance. The Branch is 
responsible for all aspects of procurement policy, provision, storage, recovery, 
repair, maintenance and issue of all scores and equipment of Ordnance Supply, 
including MX vehicles, armaments and ammunition, signal equipment, general 
stores and clothing as well as supply of common user items to the Navy and the 
Air Force. The Directorates under the Branch are:— (a) Directorate of 
Ordnance Services, (6) Directorate of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
(c) Colonel Procurement Progressing Organisation. MILITARY SECRETARY’S 
BRANCH At the Head of this Branch is the Military Secretary who is 
assisted by two Deputy Military Secretaries. The Branch is responsible for 
the issue of Commissions in the Army, postings, transfers, promotions, rele^, 
retirements, resignations, invalidments and regular reserve of all non-Medied 
officers of the Army, provision of Secretariate for the Selection Boards which 
recommend officers for promotion to the rank of Lt. Col. and above, recommenda- 
tions for the grant of honours and awards to Army Officers and Honorary Com- 
missions in the Army to avilians. ENGINEER-IN CHIEF’S BRANCHj-Al the 
Head of this Branch is the Enpneer-in-Chief. This Branch is respond ble for all 
matters relating to Engineer units, including Transportalioo, Bomb Disposd ana 
Mine clearing and Engineer stores, administration of the personnel of the Corps 
of Engineers and the MES. designs, provision, coDsiracUoo 
all accommodation and work for the Defence Services, works study of spcciho 
projects and cantonments planning. The Dirwtoraies 

(j) Brigadier Engineer Staff, (6) Direclorale of Personnel, (c) Directorate General 
of Works, (d) Directorate of Engineer Stores and Plant. 

STATIC COMMANDS ^-Hitherto the 
^ . xk® u/Acf^rn r*nmniand the Eastern Command, the Central 

Headauarters. Field Formations are allocated to these commands based on the 

id-Chief (also known as the Amy Commander) holding the rank of Lt. General 
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Each Command is further sub-divided into Areas, Independent Sub- Areas and 
Sub-Areas. Each Area is under the Command of a General Officer Commanding 
holding the rank of Mjyor General, Each Independent Sub- Area and Sub- 
Area is commanded by an officer holding the rank of a Brigadier. In view of the 
fact that the Uttar Pradesh Area was unwieldy and did not permit rationalising 
the work load of the Areas in the Central Command and did not facilitate better 
control over the logistic set up. a new Allahabad Sub-Area has been carved out 
of the old Uttar Pradesh Area and has been placed under the Madhya Pradesh 
Area, which has now been redesignated as Madhya Pradesh. Bihar and Orissa 
Area. The old Jabalpur Sub-Area has been redesignated as Madhya Pradesh 
Sub- Area with Headquarters at Bhopal. All these are sutic formations Head- 
quarters. However, each Command Headquarters can form a Mobile Tactical 
Headquarters for exercising operational control over its mobile formations. 
The mobile formations consist of Corps. Divisions. Brigade Croups, Independenl 
Brigades and Brigades. A Corps Headquarters is placed under a Command Head- 
quarters to command two or more Divisions, or a combinations of Divisions 
Brigade Groups and Independent Brigades. A Corps Commander holds the rank 
of U. General. Division Commander of Major General and Brigade Commander 
of Brigadier. 


MANPOWER STRENGTH AND ORGANISATION r^This citation ex- 
cludes fresh raisings, weapons and equipment, preparatory to Pourtetn-Day War 
against Pakistan in December, *71. This also excludes the Territorial Army and 
the Border Security Forces which are separately mentioned under (second line 
of Defence). Army 860,000 personnel. This force is organised into one armoured 
division ; two independent armoured brigades : thirteen infantry divisions • 
ten rnountain divisions ; six independent infantry brigades ; two parachute 

artillery units t 200 Centurian/Mk 5/7: 250 Sherman 
T- 54 and 7-55 and 300 A MX- 13 light tanks ; OT-62 and Mk 2/4A armoured 
personnel carriers : about 3,000 artillery pieces, mostly twenty-hve pounders but 


armA'l'rf ^ SERVIcp As al presenl. the Army has the followine 

Se™ ices haw d r‘"* r" •'«' •"‘'etiveaess. the Arms and 

h up words or performance in the Fourteen-Day War aBainst 

and air forces, assist the infantry and armour to achieve^thL ^ 

»nd continues to be. to provide enginccrine skin and c *^1 

of the Commander's plan. The oersonn^ aT furtherance 

though units are known as 'Engineers * U'i Sioiiai * called ‘Sappers' 

continues to be to provide ihf Hfc line^of always been and 

Arm which enables ’^he com It is this 

cr^ lo exercise their command and control over 
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their troops, howsoever, widely dispersed during modern fast moving operations. 
Each Arm has its own Regimental Centres and Training Establishments located 
in various parts of the country. Defence Security Corps:— As at present, following 
arc the important Services: («) Army Service Corps (ASC): — It is the lar^siand 
the senior most formation. It performs the essential functions of feeding and 
transporting the Army personnel. As at present, this Service is organised 
in three main branches : Supplies, Transport and P. O. L. (Army terms for 
Peirolium. Oils and Lubricants). The Service has a network of depots 
established in various parts of the country, {b) Army Ordoaoce Corps 
(AOC) It is another vast organisation stretching from the base to the front 
lines. It is responsible for equipping all units according to the scales laid 
down for each one of them, providing receipt, storage and issue of all Ordnance 
stores, minor repairs and replacement of all Ordnance stores ; when they are 
rendered unserviceable or arc lost in action, supply of spare parts to keep all 
warlike stores in use and collection of salvage. The Service has a network of 
depots central, advance base and vehicle, located in various parts of the country, 
(c) Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers:- It is responsible for repair 
and inspection of all mechanical, electrical and optical equipment of the Army and 
such items of equipment of the Navy and Air Force as arc of common to the three 
Services: Army Medical Corps. It is responsible for the health and physical fitness 
of the Army personnel. The Corps has its own Research and Development 
•Section to keep itself abreast of all advances in the field of medicine. It operates 
through a network of miliury hospitals established in various parts of the country. 

Remounts, Veierinary and Farms Corps:-lt is responsible for providing 
animal transport to the Army and for looking after the equipmenl »"<* 
fitness of the animals in Service, (e) Corps of Miliiary Police. Its task is to assist 
the Army ... the maintenance of good order and d.scipl.nc and 
possible, breaches of rules and orders by the Army 

Corps Its task Is to provide educational staff for organising, dirccimg. supc 
vising and e%amimng the educational training of the Army personnel. 

RECRUITMENT, TRAINING ETC. :-An answer «> 'h* ‘“'"P'®* “ly.TtonT 
in the Hamalyan terrain has been found in the newly raised 
Soon after the Chinese invasion, six .-.dditional Divisions 

these, four were to be raised as Mounl^n ‘'’“/Sg dilisions 

standard infantry divisions. Apart from the new Div.smns. ome exis 

were also converted into Mountain Divisions 5.000 ft. 

defence .n the high mountainous regions. a„d loneliness. 

They ranged from the problems of cvacua- 

food and clothing, sscapons woblems have since been under- 

operate, and they have since been successfully solved. 

To meet the rapid expansion. the needs. 

November, 1962. Nearly ten Hoover, despite all 

To facilitate the recruitment of engi- 
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neers and medical officers, a University Entry Scheme has been evolved. Under 
this scheme* Short Service Regular Commissions are granted to the candidates 
studying in the final year of the degree classes engineering and medical colleges. 
In case of engineers and doctors, already employed in the Central Government 
and offering to join the Army, their lien seniority, civil pay and emoluments and 
other service benefits in the parent organisation* are fully respected. 

To meet the growing needs of training, the existing institutions have been 
expanded and new ones have been opened. An important aspect of officer training, 
which has received sealer emphasis, has been the cultivation of an intimate 'officer* 
jawan relationship.’ In the light of the experience gained in the I ndo* Pakistan 
conflict of 1965, battle inoculation training has been introduced. Additional courses 
of training have also been introduced. The Infantry School, Mhow. has been 
bifurcated into Infantry School and a College of Combat. The College of Combat, 
apan from conducting the existing Junior Commanders Course and Senior Officers 
Course, imparts instruction in a new course designated 'High Command Course.* 
The Infantry School has introduced a new course specially designed to help young 
infantry officers in the administration and tactical handling of rifle platoons in 
co-operation with other arms. Training is also given in commando operations. 
A tank technology course has been introduced in the Armoured Corps Centre 
and School at Ahmednagar. A Young Officers Course has been introduced for 
Short Service Commissioned Officers. Another new course introduced has been 
the Battalion Support Weapons Course. The training capacity of the High 
Altitude Warfare ^hool, which was opened in March, 1962, has been stepped 
up. Jungle warfare training is imparted by mobile teams at different units of the 
Army. A new school to train jawans in counter insurgency activities has been 
opened. To improve arrangements for imparting education to JCOs, NCOs 
and ORs, a scheme of self-contained education centres was introduced in 1967. 
13 such centres are functioning at present. The Army Education Corps School 
and ^ntre at Pachmari has been upgraded to the status of a College. The various 
technical training instructions of the Army have also been upgraded. There is 
a college for training tele-communication engineers of the Corps of Signals and a 
College for training Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. A few selected officers 
are also sent abroad for advanced training in special subjects for which facilities 
do not still exist in the country. 

Other organisational and training changes introduced have included the 
wpansion and strengthening of the Intelligence Directorate. The rank of the 
director has been upgraded to Lt. General. Directorate of Combat Training 
has been s^ up to consider and formulate future technical concepts and indicate 
ow oiganjsaUons and meterial should be developed to meet the changed concepts 
rAM?'* V** ^^f®^<5rate of Infantry, which was functioning in an advisory 
converted into an Inspectorate of Infantry under a Major 
Af n.? executive and co-ordinating powers. Under the Master General 
saii^n h^r^* ^ oyanisation called the Procurement and Progressing Organi- 
countritt fof the procurement of equipment and stores from foreign 
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ENn>IAN NAVY 


P RIOR to 1947, IndisQ Oceao wis a *Bril[sh Lake.* Under the circ urn stances, 
Iberefore, the Maritime defence of India was the responsibility of the Royal 
Navy. Unlike the Indian Army, the small Indian Navy was not delegated 
any significant portion of Ibis maritime defence. The responsibility being limited to 
the local naval defence of major harbours and ports, with small craft and anclllaries, 
the ships and the manpower were tailored to meet this requirement only. Uofor* 
tunately, effective with the dawn of independence, this small force was furl her trun- 
cated by tfae fact of partition of assets between India and the new boro state of 
Pakistan. All that was left with India were a few frigates and minesweepers. Most 
of the I raining facilities which had been developed under the Britisfa, were located 
at Karachi. They also went over to Pakistan. The manpower strength, which had 
already been considerably reduced since the end of the War in 1945, also suffered 
a further set-back by the fact of partition. However, with effect of ibe dawn of 
independence, the maritime defence of India became the responsibility of the Indian 
Navy. Overnight, the role of the Indian Navy was changed from limited local 
defence to an all embracing role of a comprehensive maritime defence of India. 


NAVAL PLAN. . . .1948 : — In the light of the changed role of the Navy, 
the Government of India in 1948 decided on a Naval Plan of development 
and expansion to create an ocean going navy, capable of meeting the new maritime 
commitments. With the experience of a major war just behind, the naval planners 
aimed at a balanced fleet that would comprise varied weapon systems which 
would permit effective exercise of control on the surface of the sea, beneath the 
surface and in the air. Described in terms of hardware, the strength was to com- 
prise : (a) The surface instrument consisting of gus-mlsslle ships i.e cruisers, des- 
troyers, frigates (6) The ouder water iostrument consisting of submarines and anti- 
submarine ships and aircraft and (c) The air iostrumeat conslstiog of carriers borne 
ud shore based maritime aircraft. Of the said elements, the pre-independence 
Navy had some experience in surface ships, but little or none at a 11 .in naval aviation 
and submarine arm. It was, therefore, decided to first develop training facilities, 
boto ashore and afioat. The aim was to have an all through training for officers 
and sailors until they could become useful members of the crew of the men-of-war, 
existing and to be acquired. The creation of the training facilities ashore was 
a task. This, however, was accepted in the inleresU of the long term 

gams. The establishment of training complexes at Cochin, Jamnagar and Lonavla 
was achieved within a short period of seven years. It could be claimed that tbe 
mm of tte total training, as far as surface ships were concerned, was achieved by 
ivoy Although, it was accepted that tbe Navy would have an aviation element 
quite early, the training in carrier borne aviation, however, was rather gradual. 


alsn FLEET The expansion of the surface fleet was 

begun in 1948. Between 1948 and 1953, INS DELHI and six world war II 
royers were acquired from tbe United Kin^om and with this the task of naval 

“Pension began with the 
Ss H *“ “"‘P*"”' in 1963, During this 

^ UniftS construction frigates were acquired from 

tS ^ when 

porational and training ships could be formed into two separate entities. 
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Operas ionally, the acquisition of the aircratt carrier added a new dimension 
to the fleet. With Sea Hawks, as the strike element, and the Alizes, as the anti- 
submarine and rece aircraft embarked on board, the offensive capabilities of the 
fleet were released from the limitation of the range of the heaviest gun installed 
on board. The tour to flve years following the Chinese aggression in 1962, were 
lean years for the Navy. However, by about 1967, the Nava! planners could 
once again see their way clear for the next phase of the modernisation of the fleet. 
The need for a suitable fast tanker with sufficient fuel capacity at the high seas had 
been felt. This was met with the acquisition of INS DEEPAK, a fast replenish- 
ment ship. It extended the endurance and availability of the fleet ships. With 
the acquisition of DEEPAK, the fleet, which had already become sea-going, became 
truly oceanic. The thoughu were then turned to the development of the undersea 
arm. The flrst submarine was acquired in 1968. The programme of the acquisi- 
tion of the first squadron was completed in 1970- With this acquisition, the con- 
cept of the balanced fleet became a reality and the Service became truly tri-dimeu- 
sional. In the field of anti-submarine warfare, the latest addition to the fleet 
was the Indian built. INS NILORIS, the most modern and most sophisticated 
frigate (See also Defence Production.) Satisfactory though, the achievements have 
been hitherto, yet the Navy of (be eighties is visualised to have much wider horizons, 
both io size and technology. New weapon systems, new techniques of propulsions 
and construction, all are seen to have a revolutionary impact on the Navy’s meeting its 
classical roles. New tactics and new ideas in strategy, it is conceded, will have to 
be developed and evolved. All this will make the task of developing Navy of the 
future 80 exciting and rewarding venture, and the one that would pay handsome divid- 
end in the coming future. The Naval planners are full of robust faith and con- 
fidence that the future will be satisfactory better and brighter. 
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NAVAL HEADQUARTERS 

T he Executive Head at the Naval Headquarters i$ the Chief of the Naval 
Staff. He is assisted by five Principal Staff Officers whose main functions 
are ; (1) The Vlce>Chief of the Naval Staff : He is responsible for 
operations, plans, weapons, policy and tactics, naval intelligence, naval communi- 
cations, hydrography, work study and Naval Secretariat, including supply of 
publications. The Directorates under him are r — (j) Directorate of Naval 
Operations, (6) Directorate of Naval Plans, (c) Directorate of Weapons, Policy 
and Tactics, id) Directorate of Naval Intelligence, (e) Directorate of Naval Signals 
and (0 The Naval Secretary (2) Chief of Personnel: He is responsible for 
recruitment, terms and conditions of service, training, welfare and discipline of all 
service personnel in the Navy, education, medical statistics and legal affairs of the 
Navy. The Directorates under him are : (o) Directorate of Training, (h) 

Directorate of Medical Services (Navy), (c) Directorate of Naval Education and 
(<0 Judge Advocate General. (3) Chief of Logistics: He is responsible for works 
projects, all matters pertaining to the Supply Branch, including pay. pension and 
allowances of the Service Personnel, victualling and clothing ; naval armament 
supply, naval supply, naval stores, terms and conditions of service, welfare and 
discipline of all civilian personnel in the Navy. The Directorates under him 
are ; — {a) Directorate of Civilian Personnel, (h) Directorate of Stores, <c) Direc- 
torate of Armament Supply, (d) Directorate of Supply Branch, (e) Directorate of 
Clothing and Victualling (/) Directorate of Civil Engineering. (4) Chief of Mate- 
rial : — He is responsible for provision, construction and maintenance of ships, 
weapons and equipment, naval dockyards and naval armament inspection organi- 
sation, marine and electrical engineering. The Directorates under him are : — 
(o) Directorate of Naval Designing, (h) Directorate of Naval Construction, (c) 
Directorate of Fleet Maintenance, {d) Directorate of Weapons and Equipment, 
(e) Directorate of Marine Engineering. (/) Directorate of Electrical Engineering. 

Directorate of Naval Armament Inspection, (/i) Directorate of Leander 
Project. ($) The Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff. He is responsible for all 
Naval air and submarine arm matters, including their policy, operations, staff 
and material aspects and functional control over the training and administration 
of such units, meteorology and acquisition projects. The Directorates under him 
Directorates of Air Staff Division. (6) Directorate of Naval Air Material, 
W Directorate of Submarine Arm, (tt) Directorate of Acquisition Project, (e) 
Directorate of Meteorology. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES The Chief of the Naval Suff 
exercises his command through : (a) Flag OfTicer Commaadiog*in-Chief Westero 
Naval Command, Bombay who controls all ships and shore establishments of the 
Navy situated in or near Bombay, including those at Okha. Jamnagar, and Lonav* 
ala. He is also responsible for the administrative and operational control of 
all the ships based on Bombay. Under him, he has Flag Officer CommaDdiag, 
Western Fleet, who exercises operational control over ships of (he Western Fleet, 
(b) The Flag Officer Coromanding-io-Cbief, Eastern Naval Command, Vishakba> 
palnam, is responsible for all shore establishnvents in Vishakhapatnam, Calcutta, 
Andamans and Nicobars and Madras. He also controls the ships based on 
Vishakhapatnam. Under him, (he operational control of the ships of Eastern 
Fleets, is vested in (he Flag Officer ComioaodiDg Eastern Fleet, (e) The Flag 
Officer Commanding, Southern Naval Area, Cochin, is responsible for all shore 
establishments, including Coimbatore and Goa. together with the ships and 
aircraft based thereon. 


SHIPS AND MAN POWER STRENGTH (This citation excludes (he 
developments, if any, in preparation to and in the wake of the War for the libera- 
tion of Bangla Desh) 40.000 officers and sailors, One 16,000 ton aircraft carrier ; 
four submarines (ex-Soviet F-Class) ; two cruisers ; three destroyers ; nine 
destroyer escorts including five antisubmarine frigates ; three anti-aircraft frigates; 
ten patrol boats (four less than 100 tons); four coastal minesweepers; four inshore 
minesweepers ; one landing ship ; two landing craft ; nine seaward defence 
boats (six less than 100 tons). The Naval air force includes thirty-five Sea Hawk 
attack aircraft, twelve Alize maritime patrollers, and two Sea IGng and ten 
Allouettes HI helicopters. Ten Sea Hawks, five Alizes, and two Allouettes can be 
carried on the aircraft carrier at one time. 


FOR 


ALL YOUR PROBLEMS OF 
ENGINE RECONDITIONING 

• 

Contact : 

lAV REPOWERrNG SERVICE 

JAT 66-A J. SHANKER SETH ROAD, 

Phone 355641 - BOMBAY .4 Gram : Pistonring 

EXPERTS IN 

CYL REBORINO, SLEEVES FITTING. CRANKSHAFTS, 
cniNDlNG — BEARINGS - REMETALLING - 
AtU TYPES OF ENGINE RECONDITIONING WORK 
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SHIPS IN THE INDIAN NAVY 

AS ON DEC. 3, 1971 

1. AIRCRAFT CARRIER: INS VIKRANT. !t was acquired from Great 
Britain in March, 1961. Displacement : 19,500 tons. Length: 700 feel. No. of 
aircraft : 21. Types of aircraft : Sea hawk, jet fighters. Braguel Alize. anti- 
submarine aircraft and Allouctte sea air rcsc« helicopter. Angled deck with 
steam catapult and landing sights. (2) SUBMARINES: KALVARL KANDERJ, 
KARANJA and KURSURA. All “F*' Class, having a displacement of 2,300 tons 
Length: 300 feet. Weapons: 21* torpedoes- (3) CRUISERS: MYSORE. 
(Acquired from Great Britain in August 1957): Displacement : 11,000 tons. 
Length : 555 feet and weapons : 6', 4“ and 40-mm guns. DELHI : Formerly 
a "Leander" class light cruiser in the Royal Navy. Acquired from Great Britain 
in July 1948. Displacement : 10,000 tons. Length 545 feet. Weapons : 6*. 
4.* 40-mm and 3 pdr guns. (4) DESTROYERS : 'R' Class : RAJPUT 
and RANJIT, Commissioned in 1949). Displacement: 2.400 tons. Length: 362 
feet. Weapons 4.7* and 40-mm guns and 21' torpedoes. These ships constitute 
the 11th Destroyers Squadron. (6) **HUNT** CLASS : GANGA, GODAVARI 
aod GOMATl (Acquired in 1953). Displacement : 1,600 tons. Length : 280 
fceL Weapons : 4" and 20-mm guns. (5). GENERAL. PURPOSE FRIGATES, 
''leander** Class: NILGIRI and HIMGIRI. (Himgiri yet to be commission- 
ed). Displacement : 2,800 tons. Length : 372 feet. Aircraft : one helicopter. 
Weapons 45'* guns and anti-submarine mortars. (6) ANTI-AIRCRAFT FRI- 
GATES **Leopard*' Class. : BEAS. BCTWA aad BRAHMAPUTRA 
(Acquired between 1956 and I960). Displacement : 2,500 ions, Length 340 feet. 
Weapons : 4,5* and 40-mm guns A anti-submarine mortars. (7) ANTI-SUB- 
MARINE FRIGATES : (a) WHITBY'* Class. TALWAR and TRISHUL 
(Acquired in I960). Displacement : 2,500 ions. Length : 370 feet. Weapons : 
4.5* and 40-mm guns A anti-submarine mortars. (6) ‘'Blackwood** Class : 
KIRPAN AND KUTHAR. (Acquired between 1959 and 1960). Displacement: 
1,450 tons. Length : 310 feet. Weapons : 40-mm guns and anti-submarine 
mortars. (8) FRIGATES, (a) *‘K1STNA*' Class : KAVERl and KISTNA, 
Displacement: 1,900 tons. Length: 300 feet. Weapons: 4* A 40-mm guns A 
21* torpedoes, (b) “PETYA** Class: KADMATT. KAMOTRA. KATCHAL, 
KAVARATTI and KILTAN. Displacement: 1200 tons. Ungth: 263 feet. Wea- 
pons: 3* guns and 21' torpedoes. (9) TRAINING FR1GATE:T1R. Displacement: 
1900 tons. Length : 303 Feet. Weapons: 4*. 40-mm and 20-mm guns. It 
has new been converted to a Midshipman training frigate. ( 10 ) SURVEY SHIPS: 
(a) DARSHAK: Displacement : 2.800 tons. Length : 319 feet. Carries one 
helicopter. (6) “River'* Class r INVESTIGATORS Displacement r 1.930 
tons. Length : 303 feet, (c) **SUTLBJ*' Class : Jumna and Sulle). Dis- 
placement : 1750 tons. Ungth : 293 feel. (II) OCEAN MINESWEEPERS : 
“BANGON** Class: KONKAN : Displacement: 825 tons. Ungth: 180 
^t. Weapons : 2 pdrs and machine guns. (12) COASTAL MINESWEE- 
PERS: “Ton** Class : CANANORE, GUDDALORE, KAKINADA and 
KARWAR. Displacement : 425 tons. Ungth : 180 feet. Weapons: 40-mm 
wd 20mm guns. (13) INSHORE MINESWEEPERS: “HAM** Class : BAS- 
BHATKAL BIMUPTAN. BULSAR. Displacement : 170 tons, Ungth: 
iVv, • Weapons : 20-mm guns. (14) PATROL CRAFT : (a) PANBAN, 
PANAJl, PANVEL, PULICAT, PURI. Displacement : 120 tons. Ungth : 
^7 feet. (6) HDML Type: SPC 3110, Spe 3112, SPC 3117, Spe 3118 Displace- 
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W/TH BEST COMPLIMENTS^ 
From : 


Gujflrot Polythene inaustries 


86, Sutar Chawl, Ghia Mansion, Zavcri Bazar, 
BOMBAY-2. 


Phone : 


325820 

329321 

Menu^ciurers of: 

POLYTHENE ■ CARBOYS 


Grams : ‘ALKATHENE* 


JERRY CANS 


Available Capacity : 

2^ litres : 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50. 80. 100 and 2000 litres. 
Also Bottles : Capacity from 5 ml. to 200 ml. 

UTERATURE WtU 8£ SENT ON REQUEST. 


0ii 'i inTi 

I WITH 




OUR BEST COMPUMENTS TO 


ALL OFFICERS AND MEN OF OUR 
GALLANT ARMED FORCES 


INDUSTRIAL TRADERS 

14. BAKE HOUSE LANE, PORT. 

BOMBAY-1. 

STOCKISTS : 

• KIRLOSKAR LATHES • BHAGSON MILLING MACHINE • 

-kp/tron -iMM Grams : TESTTOOLS 

Phone : 25059(^-253307 
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mcnt ; 54 tons. Length 72 feet. Weapons : 20-mm guns. (15) SEAWARD 
DEFENCE BOATS : (a) “Ajay” Class. ADHAY, AJAI, AJIT, AKSHAY, 
AM A R. Displacement: 151 tons. Length: 1 17 feet. Weapons: 40-mmguns- (b) 
'*5HARDA’* Class; Sharada, Sukanya. Displacement: 86 tons. Length: 103 feet 
Weapons : Small arms, (c) “SAVITRL* Class : Savltri, Sbarayu. Subhadra» 
Suvarna. Displacement : 63 tons. Length: 90 feet. Weapons; Small arms. 
(16) REPAIRS SHIPS: DHARIM : Displacement: 4.625 tons. Length: 328 
feet. (17) TORPEDO BOATS : MTB 1. MTB-2, MTB-3. MTB-4 MTB-5. 
MTB-6. Displacement: 150 tons. Length; 131 feet. (18) LANDING SHIPS: 
MAGAR (Acquired in 1949) : Displacement : 4980 tons. Length : 348 feet. 
Weapons : 40>mm and 20>mm guns. (6) '*POLOCNY*' Class : GHARIAL 1, 
GULDAR 2, LSMR 3. LSMR 4. Displacement: 1.000 tons. Length : 246 
feet. Weapons : Rockets. (c) YARD CRAFT : LCT 4294 : Displacement: 
200 tons. Length : 187 feet. (19) SUBMARINE TENDER : AMBA: Dis- 
placement ; 9000 tons. Length : 420 feet. Weapons: 2.3* guns (20) Oilers: 

Dbaktl : Displacement : 3500 tons, length 323 feet. (6) ChMka: Sambhar: 

Displacement : 1530 tons. Length : 202 feet, (c) DEEPAK : Fleet replenish- 
ment tanker. (21) TUG : HATHl : Displacement : 668 tons : Length: 148 
feet. 


TRAINING FACILITIES:— Service (raining establishments impart training 
In the handling of the latest type of equipment and weapons with which the ships 
are fitted. Some of the old training establishments were revamped in 1947 and 
later expanded. New training centres, with modern equipment have, since been 
set up. The Premier training establishment is INS VENDURUTHY at Cochin, 
where advanced course in gunnery, navigation, communication, tactics, diving, 
torpedo and anti-submarine warfare are provided. Adjacent to Venduruthy 
IS INS GARUDA, the pioneer air station of the Indian Navy. As the various 
squadrons of aircraft were formed, steps were taken to set a number of training 
schools for those personnel at INS Garuda. Another (raining establishment 
established at Coimbatore is INS AGRANI. This is a school for training in 
leadership for senior sailors. INS CIRCARS at Vishakhapatnam is the cradle 
of (he Indian Navy where new entry Boys are put through their paces before they 
join the Fleet. Technical training of electrical officers and sailors is imparted at 
^e Navy's Electrical Establishment. INS VALSURA at Jamnagar. INS SHI- 
VAJl at Lonavala is the training establishment of the Engineering Branch of the 
Navy, Marine Engineering courses are conducted at the College of Engineering 
atLoDavala. INS KUNJALI at Bombay performs the vital role of (raining officers 
and rnen of the Regulating Branch and the Central Naval Band. It is also re- 
sponsible for carrying out provost and security duties. INS HAMLA at Marve 
IS TO ‘alma mater' of the Supply and Secretariat Branch of the Navy. Here the 
^med officers and sailors carry out logistic, administrative and catering duties. 
Fngates •KRISHN* ‘‘KAVERI’' AND TIR are the training frigates of the Navy 
where cadeu and midshipmen undergo sea training. In order to meet the increased 
requirements adequately a new Naval Academy has been established at Cochin for 

A Sailors Traioiog Eatablisbraeat has been set at Goa for 
entry sailon. There has also been intensification of training of personnel 
oi TO Naval garrisons stationed in the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
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Our 

ONLY AMBITION 


TO BE FAVOURITE OF 
OUR GALLANT ARMED FORCES 


TO HELP PRESERVE IN PRINT 
THE HEROIC DEEDS OF THE 
SOLDIER SONS OF OUR SOIL 
IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


FAVOURITE 
BOOK CLOTH AND 
PAPER MART 

13 MIRZA STREET, BOMBAY-3 

Phone: 3 267 20 - “FAVOUFU.BLE- 

IMPORTERS OF 

PAPER AND STRAW-BOARD 
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INDIAN AIR FORCE 


T he Royal Air Force was first stationed in India in a modest way in 1919, 
with Headquarters at Ambala. It was only after the rccoffimendations of 
the Skeen Committee that the decision was taken to form the Indian Air 
Force. The first six cadets were sent for flying trainiog to Cranwel in 1931. At 
the same time, the training of technical personnel was started at Karachi (now In 
Pakistan). On the Officers return to India in early 1933, the Indian Air Force was 
officially inaugurated on April 1st, with six officers, nine airmen and a fiight of out- 
moded Wapli aircraft. The pace of development and expansion was rather slow in 
the pre-war years. The completion of the first squadron remained in the making for 
seven years. However, during the war the strength rose to tea squadrons. The 
operational experience gained during the war gave the Air Force personnel great 
confidence. By the time the war ended, Indian Air Force had experiened operational 
pilots. The technical staff had also learnt the skills to look after the highly sophis- 
ticated aircraft and equipment under field cMdilions and also the art of improvisation, 
whenever necessary. Among the distinguished Indian officers during the war were 
Lt. H.S. Malik, Wg. Cdmr. Majumdar, Squadron L4r. Mehar Singh (Mehar Baha) 
and Sqn Ldr. Arjan Singh, who later became the Chief of Indian Air Force. 

INDEPENDENCE AND AFTER:— On the eve of independence, the total 
strength of Indian Air Force stood at nine squadrons. The tenth was still in the 
process of being raised. Almost all the permanent bases were located in West 
Punjab and Sind. The fact of partition brought about a further reduction of the 
aircraft strength. Two of the nine operational squadrons went to Pakistan. 
The tenth was also divided. All the permanent bases were also lost 
However, with this depleted strength, the Indian Air Force was first committed to 
the evacuation of Refugees from Pakistan. The aircrew flew non-stop and 
evacuated almost 30,000 men, women and children. The force was then com- 
mitted to resist the Pakistani aggression in Jammu and Kashmir. The Indian 
Aircraft landed the troops in Srinagar when Srinagar airport was within the firing 
range of the raiders. During the Chinese invasion of India in 1962, for reasons 
best known to the Government, Indian aircraft were committed only to transport 
and logistic roles. The teeth of the Air Force were tested really only during the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1965. 

Starting from obsolescent piston engine figliter bombers and a small fleet 
of Dakota aircraft at the lime of independence, a new modernisation programme 
launched. The success of the effort could be judged from the fact that Indian 
Air Force merged to the first Air Force In Asia (excluding Asian portions of the 
USSR) to induct jet aircraft and to plan eventually all jet force. In 1948, Indian 
Air Force acquired Vampire aircraft from the United Kingdom. This was follow- 
^ by the acquisition of Toofanis. Mysteres, Hunters, Gnats, HF. 24 (MARUTS), 
MIG-2] and SU-7 aircraft. Indian planners decided early that the Air Force 
should be least dependent on aircraft and equipment from abroad. In pursuance 
or this policy, the plan to develop, design and manufacture HF-24 (MARUT) 
was undertaken. Production of Gnats and MlO-21 aircraft was under- 
f ^ agreement was signed to produce Indigenously improved version 

of UU8 aircraft. In addition, the project for the manufacture of HS. — 748 trans- 
port aircraft in replacement of Dakotas was also launched. Helicopters were 
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introduced into the Air Force in 1954, when Sikersky S-55 and S-62 were acquired. 
These were later supplemented with BELLS. In pursuance of the policy of 
indigenous manufacture, the manufacture of Helicopters was also undertaken at 
Bangalore. Initially, Dakota aircraft were used for communication work and 
VIP flights. However, they were later supplemented by Viscounts and lL*14s. 
A few all jet TU-124 were also acquired for this role. The beginning in maritime 
reconnaissance was made with Super- Constellations and they have continued in 
service. 

The first sieplaken for re-build up-werc to once again raise the strength to 
ten squadrons. Soon after the Chinese aggression, (he Air Force was required 
to build up to its authorised ceiling of 45 squadrons with training and supporting 
units and expand further, resources permitting. As at present, the Indian Air 
Force is well balanced 45 squadron force consisting of interceptors, lighter bombers, 
logistic, communication maritime elements. Ranking among the most important 
and versatile Air Forces of the world, it has covered itself with undying and 
matchless glory and renown in (he historic and epoch-making war for I he libera- 
tion of BANGLA DESH. 


AIR HEADQUARTERS: The Executive Head at the Air Headquarters is 
the Chief of the Air Staff holding the rank of Air Chief Marshal. He 1$ assisted by 
four Principal SufT Officers heading the four Branches at the Headquarters. The 
functions of the four branches are:^l) VICE CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF: He 
is responsible for plans, programmes, project groups, financial planning, air staff 
requirements, training, systems evaluation and education. The Directorates 
under him are : Assilaot Chief of Air Staff (PI aos). (j) Direcioraie of Training. 
(^) Directorate of Systems Evaluation, (c) Directorate of Education, (</) Directorate 
of Plans and Programme, (e) Directorate of Project Groups, (/) Directorate of 
Air Staff RequiremenU, (g) Directorate of Financial Planning. (2) DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF AIR STAFF; He is responsible for offensive operations, air defence, 
transport and maritime operations, intelligence, flight safety, meteorology, signals, 
air staff inspection, co-ordinations with civil aviation and planning of Joint opera- 
tions. The Directorates under him are: Assist tol Chief of Air Staff Operailoiis: w 
Directorate of Intelligence. <« Directorate of Signal (Air), (c> Directorate of 
Flight Safety. (</) Directorate of Meteorology, (e) Directorate of Offensiw Upera- 
tion, {/) Directorate of Air Defence, (g) Directorate of Transport and Mcchamwl 
Operations, (h) Directorate of Air Staff Inspection, (/) Directorate 
lion (Civil Aviation), (j) DirecloraW of Joint 0|«rations and (*) 
of Weapons. (3) AIR omCER INCHARGE A^^'NISTRA^N. He is 
responsible for recruitment, discipline, terms and conditions of .P°*‘ "^j 

promotions and welfare, pay, pensions and regulations, medical, , 

Liters, works services and organisation. The Directorates him are ^ 

Assistant Chief of Air Staff (Personnel): (e) 

(Air). (6) Directorate of Accounts, (c) Judge advocate GenCTal(Aif h W 
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tion and storage of aircraft, and aircraft equipment. The Directorates under 
■ — ((j) Directorate of Maintenance Plans 3t Inspections, (b) Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff (Logistic Management): (I) Directorate of Maintenance, Admini- 
stration. (2) Directorate of Non-Technical Stores. (5} Directorate of Mechanical 
Transport, (c) Assistant Chief of Air Staff (Systems) (I) Directorate of Ground 
Electronics, (2) Directorate of Armament dt Safety Equipment. (3) Directorate 
of Engineering Support, (<f) Assistant Chief of Air Staff (Engineering) (I) Directo- 
rate of Engineering (A). (2) Directorate of Engineering (B). (3) Directorate of 
Engineering (C). 

COMMANDS : As at present. Indian Air Force is organised into five 
commands, namely the Western Air Command, the Central Air Command, the 
Eastern Air Command, the Training Command and the Maintenance Command. 
The Western, Central and Eastern Commands, have under their control all flying 
units, namely fighter, bomber, reconnaissance and air transport squadrons and 
signal units. Within their area and within their jurisdictions the commands are 
responsible for the defence of India against hostile air attacks and support opera- 
tions. The Training Command has under its control all training institutions 
which are responsible for both flying and ground training institutions which are 
responsible for both flying and the ground training of officers in the Indian Air 
Force. This Command also controls the training institutions for the training of 
officers of Ground Duties Branches and all airmen. The Maintenance Command 
has under its control all the units which are responsible for the repair and/or storage 
of aircraft, M. T. and signal equipment, arman>ents, ammunition and explosives. 
Certain units are controlled directly by Air Headquarters in view of their distinct 
f\i actions. 


OPERATIONAL STRENGTH : (This cliatloo excludes the addllions 
made preparatory to or io the wake of the December *71, war against Pakistan). 
As at present. Indian Air Force has an operational strength of 625 aircraft 
organised into forty-live squadrons and Is recognised as one of the important Air 
Forces of the world. It consists of interceptors (supersonic Indian made MIO-21 
and GnaU) fighter bombers. Indian designed and manufactured HF-24 Marut, 
Supersonic SU-7 and Hunters etc.), offensive strike (Canberras) Super-constella- 
Uons. Indian built HS-748. Caribous. Dakotas and Otter aircraft and Ml-4 and 
Aloueite helicopters etc., trainers. (Indian designed and built HJT-16 Kirans, 
Vam^res, Havards and Indian designed and built HT-2). Squadron-wise, the Indian 
^ Force is organised into; three light bomber squadrons with C^anberras B(I); 
hv« fighter-bomber squadrons with SU-7s, two fighter-bomber squadrons with 
HF-24 Marut-lAs; six fighter-bomber squadrons with Hunter F-56s, two fighter-, 
b^ber squadrons with MysierelVs, seven interceptor squadrons with MIG-2 Is 
^t^ptor squadrons with Gnats, one reconnaissance squadron 
with Canberra PR-S7s, one maritime recc squadron with L-l()49 Super 
Constellations. Transports include about fiRyfive C-478, sixty C-n9s Twenty 
^148, thirty AN-I2S. twenty-five Otters, twelve HS-748s and fifteen Caribous 
rteiicopto include about ci^ty MI-4s. 150 Alouette IIs, ten BelM7s, and a few 
f« V. ’• complexes. The task of expansion which was under- 

the wake of Chinese aggression of 1962 and Pakistaoi aggression in 1964 

reSaUoT'"" 
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mm MANUFACTURIi^fi 
COMPANY PRIVATE LIMITED 

43/1, KARVE ROAD, POONA 4. 

Monufacturtn Of : 

«RMC* ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


SOLE SEU/NC; AGENTS 
CHAVANNES & CO. PRIVATE LTD. 
MERCANTILE CHAMBERS GRAHAM ROAD, 
BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY i. 

Phone : 264231.33 Grams: 


Grams: “INOOFRANCO'* 


With our Wormest 
Greetings to 
All Officers and Man of 
Our Gallant Armed forces 


SUNCO ENTERPRISES 

473, S. V. ROAD, MARWARI SECTION BUILDING, 

BOMBAY 4. 

Cable: SANKULAW 

Stockists : Ramon Demon Gears 
Specialists , Tata, Leyland, Fiat and Ambassador Spares 
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TRAINING FACILITIES : A great landmark in the field of training has 
been achieved with the inauguration of the first phase of the composite Air Force 
Academy near Hyderabad. When the final phase of this Academy is completed, 
it will train pilots, navigators, ground duty officers (non^iechnical Branches) Air 
Signallers, Air Observations Post Pilots and pilots and navigators of the Fleet 
Air Arm of the Navy. The Academy will also train pilots and navigators from 
friendly foreign countries. As at present, pilot trainees go to Elementary Flying 
School for the initial training. For their intermediate training, they go to the 
Air Force Academy. After this sUge, their paths diverge. Those selected to be 
fighter pilots go to the Fighter Training Wing, while the transport pilots undergo 
their training at the Transport Training Wing. Ground duty ( non-tech nical) 
officers are trained at Air Force College. Technical Officers arc trained at Air 
Force Technical College. Airmen, depending upon their trades, are trained at 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 Ground Training Schools. In order to improve the all- 
round efficiency of the Air Force, it has been the practice with the Government 
to undertake studies by specially appointed teams. Latest management techru- 
ques and system analysis to suit the specialised needs of the Air Force are pres- 
cribed and enforced. Latest developments in the concepts and techniques of air 
war fare, particularly in relation to short and long term threats faced by the 
country* are constantly evaluated and appropriate improvement measures 
Uken. 
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FOR YOOR RtdWRBMEtin Of : 

Alft SAMPLERS. 

AIR SAMPLING PAPERS, 

RESPIRATOR FILTERS 

FILTER HOLDERS. FILTER BAGS, FILTER FABRICS 

MSO : ROTAMETERS Glass Tuba, Plastic Body 

MANOMETERS U-Tube Double, Column 
Wall Type Inclined Tube etc. 

PITOT TUBE ORIFICE METERS 

CLEAN AIR CABINETS (LAMINAR FLOW HOODS) 

CONTACT ; 

Fillabs (Indio) Corporotion 


73-C VEER NARIMAN 
STN„ BOMBAY>20. 

Phone : 291612 


ROAD, OPP. CHURCKGATE 
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REFLEX REFLECTORS ARE LIFE SAVERS 

CAREX reflectors are approved BY:— 

A Chi«f Inspector of Vehicles, Ministry of Defence. 

Ahmednagar. 

• Director of Transi>ort, Govt, of Maharashtra, 

Bombay. 

0 Director of Transport. Govt, of Qujrat. Ahmedabad, 
m Chief Signal A Telecommunication Engineer, 

^ Western Railway, Bombay. 

MANUFACTURERS J 

UPPER INDIA TRADING CO. PVT. LTD. 

424. Lamington Road, Opera House, 

BOM8AY.4. Phone t 353575 • 376330 

BRANCHES: DELHI • MADRAS • NEW DELHI 
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D EPARTMENTS OF DEFE NC E PRODUCTION 

AND DEFENCE S UPPLIES 

A S at present, the Minhtry of Defence in the Government of India charts, con- 
Irols, guides and conducts all defence production through the Department of 
Defence Production and the Department of Defence Supplies. The Minister of 
Defence in this field of activity is assisted by the Minister of Defence Production. 
As at present, the offices attached to the Department of Defence Production are the 
Directorate General of Ordnance Factories, Research and Development Organisa* 
tloo, Directorate General of Inspection, Directorate of Planning and Co*ordioatioD, 
Directorate of Technical Development Production (Air). and Accelerated Freeze 
Dried Factory. In addition, there are eight Defence Production Undertakings 
in the Public Sector. There are also undertakings in the private sector committed 
to Defence Production. In the words of the Authority, 'From holt action rifles, 
guns and amrrtunition of old vintage, to the production of the most modem frigates, 
equipped with missiles and helicopter, supersonic air*craft armed with air to air 
missiles, radar controlled anti-aircraft guns and the Vijayanta tank, fitted with in- 
fra-red equipment, h the fascinating story of the defence production. During the 
last twenty-five years, the couniry has achieved a large measure of self-sufficiency 
b the production of weapons and equipment. The country is completely scif-suffi- 
cleat b small arms Including semi-automatic rifles, light artillery, a wide variety of 
ammunition, chemicals, parachutes, textiles, vehicles and general stores.* 

DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF ORDNANCE FACTORIES : At the 
dawn of independence, there were only seventeen ordnance factories. They were 
conceived as subsidiaries of the Royal Ordnance Factories. They had very 
and were mostly manufacturing general stores items and a few 
<^vmtage arms- After the dawn of independence, thirteen new factories have 
wen set. Ten of these have come up after 1962, in a bid to achieve self-sufficiency 
in the defence sector. 


As on December 31, 1971. (here were twenty-eight ordnance facto- 

some of which ranked among the oldest public sector enterprises in the 
country. They were under the overall control of Ordnance Production Board, 
wmeh was constituted in May 1971 and which consisted of the Secretary, De- 
partment of Defence Production. (Chairman) Secretary. Department of Defence 
PPUes, Financial Adviser, Defence Services. Additional Secretary. Director 
Ordnance Factories. Department of Economic Affairs, Master General 
rA{ Chief of Logistics (Navy) and Air Officer, Maintenance 

nieaT General, Supplies and Disposals. Director General Tech- 

durt* Secreury (Factories), Department of Defence Pro- 

Secretary. They were engag^ In the production of weapons, 
vehicles, instruments, chemicals, clothing and other defence equip- 
and more factories, the Heavy Vehicles Factory at Avadl 

tha Freeze Dried Meat Factory at Tundla, which were under 

Ministry. The progress made in all these factories 
^ T® the fact that, the value of production had risen from Rs, 40 

5°. '**“ *971-12. The value of issue for 

ana ammunition and clothing and general stores 90.09 croros in 1967-68 
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FOR PERFECT PACKAGING INSIST ON 

•^PAGODA^" 

Corrugated Paper and Boards. 

MomfaeUatrs : 

SWIISTIK PIPER INDUSTRIES 


Factory : Sewri Cross Road. 
Sombay-l5. 


Telephones : 445714 
441723 


Sales Depot ; 1st Parsiwada Lane. 
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to Rs. 138.43 crores in 1 97 1*72. Reporuns end of December 1971, Che 
Ministry of Defence suted that, the Ordnance Factories met the entire requirements 
of the Army in respect of the Infantry weapons, like 7.62 mm selNoading rifles, 
7.62 mm light machine guns, the 9 mm carbine, anti-tank rifle grenades. 81 mm 
mortars, 57 mm and 106 mm RCL guns, which had replaced the weapons used 
by the Army units a few years ago. For the artillery regiments, the Factories 
had established the production of 120 rnm mortars and for the Mountain Regi- 
ments 75/24 Pack How Gun, which was designed and developed by the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation. The Factories were well set to meet 
the entire requirements within the next two years. The Air Defence Regiments 
had been progressively equipped with a modern anti-tank gun. for use against low 
flying aircraft, along with the sophisticated radars manufactured by Bharat Elec- 
tronics Ltd. All types of ammunition required for all these weapons was being 
manufactured by the Ordnance Factories. The factories were also producing 
a wide range of ammunition items for (he Navy and bombs, ammunition and 
rockeu for (he Air Force. 

Among the new projects, undertaken, the more imporunt was the Indian 
Field Gun. designed and developed by a developmeni learn specially constituted 
for the purpose. The Government had already sanctioned this project and the 
bulk production of the guns was slated to commence within the next few years. 
The other new projects, which had also received the sanction of the Government, 
were; (j) 9 mm pistol for the Defence Services. (6) .32'* pistol for civil use, 
(0 Medium Machine Guns for infantry and tanks, (d) Setting up of a special steel 
plant at Kanpur (o provide various categories of special steels of high specification 
required by the ordnance factories, (e) A new propellent factory with latest pro- 
cess of manufacture of the propellents and (/) Setting up of Techno-Economic 
Committee to assess (he total requirements of optical glass. The report of this 
^otnnuttee had already been received. The proposals to augment the production 
of optical glass were under aciive consideration, and (g) A number of steps 
were initiated to modernise the factories, purUcularly High Explosive Factory, 
Kirkee. 

The Heavy Vehicles Factory, Avadi, which rolled out the flrst Vijayanta tank 
in 1965, had Imn making steady progress, building up its production from year 
fo year. This factory, a modern integrated unit, was producing under one roof, 
all tiu major assemblies like engines, gear boxes and suspensions for the armoured 
flgh(ing vehicles. Besides. Vijayanta lank, the factory had gone into the produc- 
^on of Armoured Recovery Vechicles, designed and developed with indigenous 
1 talent. Army had requirements of light armoured vehicles, in- 

duwng Armoured Personnel Carrier and Armoured Recovery Reconnaissance 
Vehicles. The R & D authorities had completed the design and development 
01 an mdi^nous Armoured Personnel Carrier and the prototype was expected 
~ ^ trials shortly. Similarly, manufacture of a self-propelled gun was under 
pfMuction. The Vehicle Factory at Jabalpur, with all modern facilities had gone 
nw production of all 4 x 4 vehicles required by the Army, namely the Shaktiman 
^ Nissan I tonne trucks and the Jongas. The Ordnance Cable Factory 
(.hanoigarh continued to make steady progress and met the increasing requirc- 

of P & T cables had also been 
jwveioped and negotiations were being conducted with the concerned Departments 
for obtaining orders. 
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During the Fourteen-Day War against Pakistan, the Ordnance Factories did 
their level best to meet the immediate war requirements to the fullest extent by 
stepping up their production even beyond the rated capacity. During the period 
of emergency, the production of semi-automatic rifle Increased by 46%. LMGs 
by over 50% and Carbines by over 80%. Infantry ammunition registered an equally 
impressive record of production. Production of artillery weapons was kept up 
in the face of many difficulties while that of artillery ammunition rose by 20%. 
The ordnance factories also eifected innovations and met the demands of the 
Services for unconverttional items. The Ammunition Factory at Kirkec turned 
out for the Navy, an underwater charge, which kept theenemy frogmen and midget 
submarines away from our fleet harbours. The High Explosive Factory, ICirkee, 
produced a special kind of aviation fuel, with very stringent specifications required 
for the Air Force. The Ordnance Factory. Muradnagar, redesigned and adapted 
to meet the heavy operational requirements of the Air Force. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANISATION ; As a supporting 
organisation for the Defence Services, the Defence Research and Development 
organisation broadly aims at designing and developing new and sophisticated 
equipment based on the operational requirements and to help in their indigenous 
production. It also provides scientifle support to the Services in solving the phy- 
siological, food and other problems of the Jawans. The organisation has on its 
rolls, nearly 2000 scientisls/engineers, besides other cadres of scientifle assistants 
engaged in as many as 1100 diflerent research and development projects/sludiei. 
Following were the main activities of the organisation during the year 1971. 

(a) A separate Aeronautics Research and Development Board of Scientists 
and experts from industry was formed under the Chairmanship of the Scientifle 
Adviser. The Board was vested with financial powers in the formulation and 
assigning of research and development programmes in the areas of missiles and 
aeronautics to other institutions. Similarly, for the co-ordination of the effort 
with other institutions in the country in the field of electronics, a separate Planning 
Unit for research and training in radar and communications was formed. In 
addition, an Electronic Data Processing Cell was formed to co-ordinate and pro- 
gress the requirements of the Defence Services and other Inter-Service Organisa- 
tions under the Ministry, (^) In order to effectively deploy the research and deve- 
lopment potential to maximum advantage, a decision was taken to set up Research 
and Development Cells in (he Ordnance Factories and in other Defence Public 
Sector Undertakings. They were to handle the tasks relating to indigenisation and 
improvements in equipment, (c) In order to utilise the research potential available 
within the country, and to create a broader base for defence oriented research 
seventy defence research projects were farmed out to the Laboratories under 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re -search and esublishments of Atomic 
Energy Commission. Sixty-four schemes and projects were farmed out 
to Universities and other institutions in the country under grant-in-aid 
*^b^e, (d) Of the different research and development projecls/sludies 
during the year, one hundred eighteen projects were completed. In addition, 
^lot plant production of some of the items developed was undertaken to meet 
the urgent requirements of the Services, (e) A mhjor achievement during the year 

^ development of variable time fuses by collaboration of two of the Defence 
®od Development Laboratories and Bhaba Atomic Research Centre. 
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This type of fuse was extensively used by (he ihrce Services with ammunU 
tioQ/bombs to cause their detonation in close proximity of theUr^(s» (J) Deve> 
lopment work on a new held gun, with greater range to the existing 25 pounder 
gun in collaboration with Director General of Ordnance Factories was com- 
pleted and quantity orders were placed afler acceptance of the equipment by 
the users, (g) Other items developed and awaiting produetion were star shell 
and armour piercing shot for the mountain gun, drivers' infra-red binoculars for 
Vijayanta, muule bore sights for artillery and Tank Guns and an improved tear 
gas grenade and triple chaser for the Police Forces, (/i) The items in advanced 
stages of development were, the percussion fuaes for the held and mountain guns, 
indigenous propellents for a variety of artillery and tank ammunition, night aim- 
ing devices for Ichapore rihe and the machine guns (0 Some of the scat ejection 
and canopy jettisoning cartrideges, developed for service aircraft, were produced 
on pilot plant scale at one of the Establishments and development of a few other 
types were in progress, (J) Research and development elTon in (he missile held 
was considrably strengthened by building up a range and propellent test activities 
and by some augmentation of manpower, (4) Some ehbrt was also devoted towards 
development of strategic materials, particularly metal and alloys required for 
aircraft, electronics and missiles, (0 Research on various applications of powder 
metallurgy for defence applications were undertaken at (he Powder Metallurgical 
Plant, which had also simultaneously been supplying tungsten carbide, armour 
piercing shots and nose cones required for the production of armour piercing ammu- 
nition. Some of the other items already developed under pilot plant production 
>vere the shatter alloy castings and permanent magnets of various types, (m) 
In the held of radar and electronics, some of the important items developed, and 
brought on to production, were the battle field surveillance radar for infantry 
radio frequency interference kit for Vijayanta, nickle cadmium battery for held 
ccmmuoicatioQ set, functional tester for one of the wireless sets, electronic Fuller- 
phone, besides some of the electronic secrecy equipment and charging and gene- 
rating set for special applications, (n) In the held of Engineering and Vehicles, 
some of the important projects, which were completed, were the assault trackway 
heavy, the mechanical minelayer, bridge erection boat, support kit overhead 
protection, light metal framework, besides a variety of pre-fabricated shelters 
for use in the plains and at high altitudes. 


The important projects in the advanced stages of development included the 
radio controlled target boat, tK>at assuU universal, aerial cable way batuUon and 
approach. The important equipments developed by the Vechiles 
Division included the armoured scout car, light machine gun mounts for jeeps, 
fitment of infra-red equipment on Vyayania and fitment of Communication 
cq\upment for tactical role on 3 ton and 1 ton vehicles, besides 10/20 ton low bed 
5^?. other specialist vehicles. A transistorised gear box controller 

'^O^y^nta bad also been developed at one of the Establishments. In the 
neld of aeronautics, a phased programme of the expansion of facilities, expertise 
w induction of additional manpower was underuken in the two Aeronautical 
^ablishments. As on December 31, 1971, the Orpheus 703 engine with the re- 
system had completed 150 hours type approval test. Two engines of this 
Xa^ard h^ been delivered to HAL for hirtl^ flight trials. A number of com- 
build-up projects were undertaken for gas turbine component research 
at future indigenous development of aero engines and applied aerodynamics 
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and structures. Development of aluminium 5% magoesium alloy for aircraft 
and valves for high pressure compressed gas cylinders and a gear box controller 
for Vijayanta had also been completed. In the held of naval equipment, the im> 
portant items on which development work was completed in the Naval Group 
included the passive listening and harbour sonars used for detecting torpedos 
and submarines, indigenously developed transducer for the sonar system, a miss- 
distance indicator for TV fuzes and echo injector for training of sonar operators, 
an impressed current cathodic system for ship hulls. In addition, soluble plugs 
for the limpet mines were also developed. In the held of textiles, clothing and 
general Stores and materials, some of the important items developed included boots 
paratroopers, helmet protective light weight and crash helmet for despatch riders, 
carrying equipment for mortars, machine guns, recoilless guns and ammunition 
and parachute cargo. Other items in advanced stages of development included, clo- 
thing and footwear for submarine crews, fireproof overalls for tank crews, equip- 
ment camouflage for artillery guns, and various typ« of parachutes, Among 
the important items develop^ in the held of materials included Minographic 
recording huid, ^ polyshine', for perspex and similar materials, anti- misting com- 
position for wind shield glasses, high temperature resistant sealant for fiance and 
other joints in tanks, indigenous adhesive for bonding rubber to mild steel to faci- 
litate manufacture of ammunition, dual type cement for repair of aircraft, fuel 
tanks and a large variety of aircraft seals. In the field of behavioural, food and 
medical sciences, studies and investigations were undertaken into physiologiMi 
and psychological problems of Jawans connected with the environment generated 
by the operational conditions. Special problems in the field of food and nutri- 
tion and development of accelerated freeze dried food and pack rations to m«t 
the various operational requirements were also tackled. Research was also 
carried out on the development of radio-isotopic techniques in medical research, 
diagnosis and therapy for the development of radiation hygiene and health pro- 
tection measures. 


DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF INSPECnON : It is responsible Tor 
inspection and quality control of all warlike and non-warlike storM used by tM 
Army. (I.e. Armaments. Electronics, excludes General stores, ^n^eenng si 
etc.) Marine stores and common warlike stores required by the 
Air Force. It is also responsible for indigenous development of 
equipment and all other types of stores required for the Frigate “ 

has «venty major establishments, besides a number of their w.ngs and fetachmwts 
located alongside ordnance factories, public sector undertak^^, " .mporU« 
industrial ce«res to facilitate quick and efficient testing 
renders technical advice and assisUnee in the establishment of 

Kems in ordnance factories. I. provide f®” Ses 

the establishment of production of new j terns in ordnance facton«. 

‘fSurhnlcaUuppo/ the Deparimen. — 

sible for establishing indigenous production ‘"I ^efen« Stow technical 

is not already estabUshed in the counliy. TheJJf.I fun^ons a^ 

Adviser to the Service Chiefs on stores and equipment- He invesu^ remedial 
defects and failures reported to him by the ^ice ^mU an ^ nominal 
measures. His assisunce has also been extended to non-defence work on 

payments by the undertakings concerned. 
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During the year 1971, the total cost of stores inspected by the DOI stood 
at Rs. 488. « crores. The value of (he 6357 items cleared by the Technical Com- 
miliee under the DGI for placement of orders on indigenous suppliers stood at 
Rs. 4873.47 lakhs. During the same period, the main development activities, in- 
cluded the production development of nine hundred Defence Stores and successful 
establishment of five hundred and nine items. Some of the important items were; 
(a) Armameols:— Bands for lank ammunition, polythene conuiners for ammuni- 
tion ; water proofing of platforms for A/A gun. parabolic rcRcctor used on 
searchlight Vehicles:— Development of hydraulic motor for Vijayanla cooling 
driving system; air cleaner testing rig. testing rings for switches and brake hose, 
retreading system, air cleaner testing, rig, testing ring for switches and brake base 
relrttding of lyres for Ma 2 tractor, (c) Generai Stores:— Dying ofshiriing angola 
drab with indigenous dyes; fast dyeing with relatively cheap dyestuffs and new 
of Naval uniform <*y) Electrooics and Electricals:— Charging set 500W 
5,5KW Mk.ll, switch board field 50 lines, repeater field telephones. 5 vital elec- 
iromc/elcctrical sub-assemblies of an anti-aircraft gun. gear box controller a vital 
sub-assembly of Vijayanta tank and metallic mine detector, (r) Warships: Main 
turbines and mam gear boxes. (/) Marine Stores;— Steel Wire rope for arres- 
ting gear, annular floats for magnetic mines sweeping crane, envoy electronics 
divjces, 20 men mflauble life rafts- (g) Assislaoce to Civil Sector;— The DOI 
rendered the following assistance to the civil sector (i) Expert advice to police and 
ft v.l authorities in 31 cases. (/V) 88, 418 shot guns (Proved) for the civil industry. 
/;m X ‘1 j officers in Forensic Ballistics at Kirkcc Laboratory. 

Ktu) Jested samples for several Central and State Government Departments and 
private firms where adequate testing facilities were not available. This included 
^stance to Textile Commissioner in testing of samples at Bombay Labora- 
control on the quality of textile materials (/r) Training Courses;— 
conducted two courses on Management and Workstudy 
Appreciation at the Defence Institute Work of Study. 

STANDARDISATION : The main task ot the 
conIh«L f »<lmmistrative support to the Standardisation Committee 

on «n.or representative, of the Armed Forces and the Ministry. As 

paa^;!nrf! Vu o''’ 'i'®" subcommittees and 45 specialist technical 

Coin^tt« During the year 1971-72, the 

*bout 10,000 tvere standardised. 
Another by four per cent, over the previous year was achieved. 

fen» sinr...'’**??'’* entrusted to the Directorate is the metrication of de- 

lut^Sal Svstel^ ‘he Di^torate compiled a document on 

co-or^'L/I ^ received wide acclaim. The Directorate. 

SUodard regulAtes. the co-operation of the Services with the Indian 

‘^ofUiisn?^ formulating National Standards. Another important 

•«««• fiTthe ^H the control on cataloguing of items on a Joint Service 

Jogued 50/tfte ^ 1971. the Directorate had standardised and cata- 

. 89 Items, of which 14,442 were newly introduced and catalogued. 

(AIR) TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 

ment and responsible for the inspection of aeronautical equip- 

Defence Services, as well as for the development 
ourcea of certaio types of aeronautical stores. The Directorate is 
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Also entrusted with the task of screening indents for import of aeronautical stores 
to ensure that no item is imported for which indigenous sources have been esta- 
blished in the country. In l971-72» the Directorate inspected aeronautical and 
allied stores worth R%. 68.75 crores. During the same period, the Directorate 
also successfully developed and brought into production, as a part of substitution 
activity 165 types of aeronautical and allied stores which included avionics, items 
in the held of armaments and ancillaries. The Directorate also esu bit shed in- 
digenous sources of supply for about 1,200 items of equipment required for setting 
up certain repair facilities in the Indian Air Force. The Directorate also under- 
took the fabrication of various types of proof equipment required for testing 
arioament stores during production and while in storage in the Air Force. These 
items were earlier imported. As a result of the activities of the Directorate, a 
foreign exchange expenditure of about Rs. 241 lakhs was avoided. 


PUBLIC SECTOR 
DEFENCE PRODUCTION-UNDERTAKING 


A S on December, 31, 1971, there were eight undertakings in the Public Sector 
committed to Defence Production under the overall control and direction of 


'the Department of Defence Production in the Ministry of Defenec. They 
coDStUnled an Important base for (he manufacture of equipment required for the 
Defence Services. The undertakings were Hindustan Aeronautics Limited, Bharat 
^ectronics Limited, Maaagon Dock Limited, Garden Reach Workshops Limited, 
Praga Tools Limited, Bharat Earth Movers Limited, Goa Shipyard Limited and 
Bharat Dynamics Limited. Excepting Praga Tools Litniled and Goa Shipyard, 
all other undertakings were wholly government owned. In Praga Tools Limited, 
the Government of India held nearly 77.6% of the shares, the Government of Andhra 
and the general public Ibe remaining 6.4%. In Goa Shipyard Limited, 
52% by the Government of India and the balance by the General public and private 
institutions. The total paid up capital of all these undertakings, as on 3 1st. March, 
rtood at R$. 78.17 crores and it was expected to increase to Rs. 79.92 crores by 
March 31, 1972. The total Government of India loans as on March 31 1971 
jmoTOted to Ra. 76-10 crores and these were expected to increase to 82 01 crores 
^ March 31, 1972. Throughout the year 1971, all these undertakings maintained 
SUh ^ productiod. The total value of production ia these undertakioes 

"'•'king results of the undetfokinK 

cobllnued to show improvement except for Praga Tools, which had h»*n tn 

fo. prodnetioD needs. Jtu efforts yielded prolllisi^r^U *" 
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HINDUSTAN AERONAUTICS LIMITED 


T he UnderlRkiog origioally known as Hindustan Aircraft Limited was born at 
(be bands of Seth Hirachand Walchand. Howe^or, it was later taken over 
by the Oovernment and redesignated as Hindustan Aeronautics Limited. The 
measure was designed to secure better co-ordination in policy, expansion and pro- 
duciion of aircraft In India. Aa on December 31. 1971, the HAL stood out as 
one of the largest industrial complexes in the country wilh a paid up capital of Rs. 50 
crores aud a labour force of over 36,000. Committed to the manufacture of several 
types of aircraft and aeronauiical equipmeot, the company had six divisions. Lc. the 
Bangalore Division, the Nasik Division, the Koraput Division, the Kanpur Division 
and the Lucknow Division. While the Indian Air Force was the major customer, 
the Company was also supplying HS-7d8 transport aircraft to the Indian Airlines. 


As on December 31. 1971. the HAL was manufacturing HF-24 (Marut) 
a supersonic fighter and HIT* 16 (Kiran) a basic jet trainer. Doth the aircraft 
type had been designed and developed indigenously. In addition, the Company 
was producing Alluette (7 sealer) helicopter. MJG-2]. supersonic jet interceptor 
aircraft and HS-748. twin engined transport aircraft. These aircraft types were 
being manufactured under licence from original manufacturers in other countries. 
The Bangalore Division was also manufacturing Orpheus 701 engine for the Gnat, 
Orpheus 703 engine for HF-24. Artoste H(-B engine for Alouette helicopter and 
Dart Engine of HS-748. Besides the manufacturing activities, the Bangalore 
Division was also undertaking the overhaul of several types of aircraft and engines, 
principally for the Indian Air Force, both at Bangalore and at ouuiaiions. 
Facilities for the overhaul of MiG aircraft were also being developed progressively. 
The company had also concluded agreements to produce under licence Airfield 
Surveillance Radar and equipment and precision Approach Radar equipment for 
the Air Force. 


Throughout the period, the Company continued its efforts in the directions 
of indigenisation of aircraft materials ar>d stores and achieved very significant 
successes. As a result of these efforU. the indigenous contenu of HF-24 had 
reached 70%. Production of various aircraft accessories at the new Accessories 
Division was expected to help further reduction in dependence on imports and 
increase ih the indigenous contenu. In order to give still further impetus to 
indigenisation and import substitution, the indigenisation cells in the Company 
^ being further strengthened wilh the assUiance of the Department of Defence 
Supplies in the Ministry of Defence. In the field of fresh design and development 
!h prototype of the Trainer version of HF-24. designed and developed at 

the Facio^was successfully flight tested in March, 1971. The proposal regarding 

of a consideration and work on the protolyp! 

of a modified design of agricultural aircraft was in an advanced stage and the 

up “.Tf Hyderabad 

up the development of several items of electronic equipment. 
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BHARAT ELECTRONICS LIMITED 

S ET up ID 1954, the Company, initially planned for an anoual prodaction 
of about 4,25 crores. At (he commenceDent of the emergency id 1962, 
there was a serious shortage of signal equipment. The Company, there- 
fore, rapidly steppted up and diversified Us products. The production curve continued 
to rise and it touched the order of 29.40 crores id 1971. It was expected to rise to 
the order of Rs. 32 crores in ]971*72. To meet the still growing requirements of the 
Defence Services, Civil Departments and electronics industry, the Factory was 
planning to further expand its produciion and achieve the production target of Rs. SO 
crores per annuni by 1974-75. 


As on December 31. (971, the Factory was manufacturing high grade profes- 
sional electronics equipment such as transmitters, receivers, trans-receivers and 
radars for All India Radio, Police Force. Communications and Railways and 
Meteorological Departments. In (he Components Division, the Factory was 
producing several types of specialised components such as receiving valves. Ger- 
manium and Crystals. Transmitting Tubes and Cathode Ray Tubes. In the field 
of Research and Development, the Factory continued its vigorous efforts towards 
designing and developing new equipment and components incorporating advanced 
techniques, modifications and improvements in equipment already under produc- 
tion in order to meet the specific requirements of the users and to help increase 
the indigenisation. During the year (970-71 the Division was able to complete 
the development of 32 equipments. During (l« year 1 971-72, it completed the 
development for another twenty-one equipments. These items included Cyclone 
Warning Radar and Wind Finding Radar for the Meteorological Departments 
and a midget business computer for small business houses. As against the produc- 
tion of the value of Rs. 1 .3 crores in respect of indigenously developed items ot 
equipment accessories and spaces during 1968-69, the value of production of 
such items was expected to be of the value of Rs. 6.9 crores in I"” 

the Components side, continued effort on research and development enabled the 
Factory to develop a number of new types of receiving valves, Siuwn J>cjm 
Conductor devices. Mica Capacitors. Cathode-Ray tubes, X-Ray 
ting Tubes. The factory also started production of two types of 
medium power transistors, a general purpose switching diode an P 
transistor. The future development programme of the Factw at u 

indigenous development of a complete range of HF, VHF and develoo' 

cations equipment using modern techniques. Other arew of ^ 

merit activities included a microminiaturised X-Band 
the heart of many radar systems in the future, and a range 0| 

While continuing the effort at the parent factory, a The 

up at Gaziabad for the manufacture of micro wave and *2ruua?Pradesb 
land for this factory had been wken over froin building to 

and action was in hand to start the construction of esw" ^ 

enable the production to commence from about ibe middle of 19 


Throughout the period, the Fa^oHMioncinued itseffoi^ at increasing^ 

sation of equipments. However, the eiTons remamri ‘^®b'“he specific 

of development of infrastructure for the . 'de^ke Ucenced 

requirements of uses which sometimes compelled the Factory to uoderU 
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manufacture of new items. During the year 1970-71, the antenna drive mechanism 
which as a major component of radars was organised and taken op for production. 
In addition, indigenous sources were also located for telephone pockets, relays, 
rotary switches, import substitution efforts for a number of components, such as 
precision gang condensers, connectors, hermetically sealed relays and ferrite pot 
cores were in progress. The overall indigenous content for the year 1972-73 was 
expected to reach about 75% and this was further expected to improve to about 
82% in 1973-74. A feature, gratifying indeed, was that the price of the electronic 
equipment produced at the Factory compared favourably with the FOB prices of 
similar imported equipments. In the case of components, the prices were some- 
what higher. This was, however due to the volume of reduction of these items 
being very much less than the production of electronic factory abroad. As on 
December 31. 1971, the Factory was preparing to undertake several new projects. 
These includ^ the manufacture of sophisticated micro-wave and radar equipment 
for the requirement of air defence, integrated circuits, television studio and 
transmitting equipment and micro-computers and desk calculators. A proposal 
for the manufacture of Glass Shell for TV pictures Tubes was also under considera- 
tion. 


MAZAGQN DOCK LIMITED 

T he Company was acquired by the GoveramenI in the Ministry of Defence 
on 19th. April, 1960. tis main acthlly remained limited to ship-repairs 
for about four years even after the takeover. It was only in 1964-^5 that the 
first eapaosion and raoderoisatioD scheme involving capital cost of nearly 3.32 crorea 
was latincbed. Under this expansion scheme, which has since been completed, 
two new ship-building berths, with necessary cranage facilities, and other essential 
services, were provided. This was in addition to modem production and assembly 
shops, with a large number of cranes and latest type of enachinery, new stores and 
other connected bulldlags. and an impounded web dock with the capability of ac- 
comcnodating four medium size ships at a time. New electrical/elecironie shops 
and fitting out shops were also built alongside the impounded Kasara basin and 
modem macblnery and equipment was installed in these shops. With the addition 
of these modem shops, shipbuilding berths, machinery and equipment and associated 
faculties, the Dock had become capable of building ships upto 145 metres in length. 
25 metres in breadth and approximately of JS.OOO loos DWT. 


Reporting on the results of the above said and subsequent development 
Mhemes launched, the Ministry of Defence, have proudly claimed that, as on 
December 31. 1971, the Yard was in a position to build sophisticated warships 

dredgers, lugs, trawlers, barges, launches, assault boats! 
floating docks and floating cranes etc. The Dock bad also built up capacity for. 
undertaking ship repair work and general engineenng work, such as repairs to 

'"schming, radio graph and quality welding, 

and workmanship competitiveness in prices and timely deliveries The ereaiest 
acmevernen. of the Dock had been in the field of 4rship b^idlng 
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ALL OFFICERS AND 
MEN OF OUR GALLANT 
ARMED FORCES AND 
AUXILIARY ARMS 


P. FIDAHUSEIN & CO. 

M> SAMUEL STREET, BOMBAY-9 

Dea/ers in and Suppliers of 

GLASSWARE. CROCKERY. CUTLERY. 
KITCHENWARE. DOMESTIC HARDWARE. 
VACUUM FLASKS. PLASTIC AND 
THERMOCOLE PRODUCTS. ETC. 




WITH OUR WARMEST 

GREET/NGS TO 

ALL OFFICERS AND MEN OF OUR 
GALLANT ARMED FORCES 

CHINIBHAI KALIDASS £ BROS. 

Room No. 3, 2nd Floor, Union Co-op. Ins. Building, 

23, Sir P. M-Road, Bombay-I. 

CLEARING, FORWARDING. SHIPPING AND TRANSPORT AGENTS 

MACHilSERY. BAG. C4 r7o ( CBtMICAl (ltA«A^CE A SPECrUITV 
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During 1971, the foremo&l activity of the Dock concerned the construction 
of Leander Qass Frigates which incorporated the latest features of naval archi* 
lecture* marine, mechamcal and electronic engineering and naval armament. 
During Che year 1971-72. apart and aside of INS. NILGRfS. the first Leander 
class frigate, which incorporated the latest features of naval architecture, marine 
mechanical and electronic engineering and naval armament the Dock delivered 
to users one self-propelled Cutler Suction Dredger to the Government of 
Maharashtra. The other vessels under construction during the same period 
included one passenger cargo vessel *Staic of Bombay' for Shipping Corporation 
of India and four 500 ton self-propelled iron-ore barges. The Dock had also 
received orders from the Shipping Corporation of India for the construction of 
one more passenger-cum-cargo ship as replacement vessel of the ‘Stale of Madras.' 
Orders had also been received for dredgers from the Marmagoa Port Trust and 
Kerala Government in the face of competition from other Yards. The Ship 
repair turnover touched an all time high record of R$. 452.88 lakhs during the 
year 1970-71. The foreign exchange earnings during the same period from ship 
repair work amounted to Rs. 121 lakhs. Jt was expected to increase still further 
during the year 1971*72. 


GARDEN REACH WORKSHOPS UMTTED 


T he Company was acquired by tbe GoveremeDf of India in the Ministry of 
Defence In 1960. At the time of acquisition, (he Company was engaged in 
ship building and ship repairs in a minor way. Afler tbe take over, (ho 
Company has grown into medium size industrial unit engaged in the construction of 
large capacity dredgers and other floating crafts, fabrication of sophisticated tech- 
nological equipment for steel plants and manufacture of other eoglneering items like 
road rollers, air eompressors and turbine pumps. In addition, it has established 
a plant for the manufacture of marine diesel engines at Ranchi. With a view to 
Propessively increase the indigenous contents of dredgers and ships to be built in tbe 
Indian Yards, the Workshops have established (be manufacture of deck machinery 
Hems, such as cargo winches, windlasses and capstans. The Company also proposes 
to manufacture hydrolock steeriog gear. 
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As on December 31, 1971 the phenomeDsl growth of the activities at the 
Workshops could be judged from the fact that, as against the total value of produc> 
tion Rs. 3.05 crores In 1964>6S, the value of production during 1970-71 had risen 
to the order of Rs. 14. 9S crores. Despite this rise in the value of production, the 
Company had an ambitious plan to further increase production. As a part of 
this programme, the Company had acquired sanction for an expansion and moder- 
nisation project which would enable it to undertake the construction of two ocean 
going vessels of 15,000 to 20,000 tons DWT capacity per year. Work on (his scheme 
bad already started and was expected to be completed by March, 1973. The 
Company also intended to establish two new items of production, namely the 
manufacture of barrels and agricultural power tillers. The Company bad acquired 
special competence in the design work for dredgers with the result that it was 
able to successfully develop the design for a high capacity 10,000 cubic meters per 
hour of spoil cutter suction dredger for the Ministry of Shipping and Transport, 
on its own. Similarly, the design for a 4000 ton hopper suction dredger for the 
Vishakhapatnam Port Trust had also been developed by the Company’s own 
designers. It could be claimed that this indigenous development had marked 
a breakthrough in the building of sophisticated floating craft like medium capacity 
dredgers In the country. Among the important vessels under construction during 
the year were, one high capacity cutter suction dredger for the Ministry of Shipping 
and Transport, one dredger each for the Bhagirlthi Hoogly Improvement Works 
and the Madras Port, and two dredgers for Cochin Port Trust. The Calcutta 
Port Commissioners had placed an order for (he estimated value of Rs. 9 crores 
for a 7,500 ton hopper capacity Esturian dredger for the Haldia Dock Project, 
This was the biggest single order ever received. 


In the field of general engineering, the Company had received large value 
orders for sophisticated technological structures and equipment for Bokaro Steel 
Plant. Some heavy structural works executed by the Company for the Bokaro 
Steel Plant during 1970-71 included gas coolers, battery cyclones, mechan^l 
decantors, electro static precipitators, saturators, and dephenolishing scrubber 
Major sophisticated mechanical equipments successfully produced in (he Yard 
for Bokaro Steel Plant requirements included mechanical crysUlisers, twin reversing 
valves, inclined conveyors and vibrating, feeders and sections. The Company had 
also received a large value order for the supply of material handling equipment to 
the Neyvcli Lingnite Corporation. Despite the very significantac^evemen^n 
its own, the Company had not been content with lU successes. It had also b«Q 
playing a significant part in the revival of engineering mdustiy in the ® ‘ 

The Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India had drawn up Ihe ^ 
available with the growth oriented management of this Company. As a " 
detailed studies carried out by the Company, It had 

one large industrial establishment in the Hoogly area, ernploying om I W men. 
This unit, the National Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., had closed down in 
According to the agreement signed by this unit, it will remain under financial 
technical management of the Workshops for a period of five years. 
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PRAGA TOOLS LIMITED 


A S on December 31, 1971, the Company had two divisions, namely, the 
Machine Tools Division at Kavadiguda in Secunderabad and Forge and 
Foundry Division. In tite Machine Tools Division, the Company was 
manufacturing light machine tools e.g. drilling machines, Traga tools and cutter 
grinder (Model 411). Praga-Jones and Shipman surface grinders (Models 540 
and 540H). Praga Oambin milling machines, machine tool accessories, such as 
drill chucks, lathe chucks etc. and certain precision items, such as surface plates 
end gauges. The Forge and Foundry Division was enga^d in the manufacture of 
forgings for auto and diesel spares, railway screw couplings and certain defence 
items, apart from supplying some of the forgings and castings required by the 
Machine Tools Division. 


In terms of quality and workmanship, the Products of the Company, bad, 
throughout the period, enjoyed very good reputation. Unfortunately, however, 
the market in respect of the standard items could not pick up. The production and 
sales of the Company had. therefore, continued to be hit by this factor and the 
Company had to carry a targe inventory of finished goo^. The Company, 
nevertheless, continued to make efforts to step up production and sales. The 
value of the production achieved during the year 1970-71 touched the figure of 
Rs. 262.27 lakhs, as against R$. 187.61 lakhs in 1969-70. The sales during the 
same period amounted to Rs. 172.59 lakhs as against Rs. 147.27 during the earlier 
year. During 1971-72. the Company was expected to reach a production level of 
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about R$- 2.6 crorcs. The Company had also made significant progress in the 
indigenisation. The indigenous content of tool and cutter grinder, which was 
being produced under the technical collaboration of Jones and Shipman of UK 
had reached 94%. In (he case of surface grinders, which ware also being produced 
in technical collaboration of Jones and Shipman, the indigenous content had 
reached $0% and this was likely to increase to 90% in another year of so. Similarly 
the Praga Cambin milling machines had been indigenised upto more than 90%. 
Considerable progress had been made in regard to the indigenisation of (he acces- 
sories of these machines also. To counteract the effect of the recession the Com- 
pany had undertaken diversificadon plan which included heavy duty production 
drilling machines, thread rolling machines and George Fischer copy lathes. Of 
these, the first two items were already under production and the third was expected 
to start from 1972-73. Company had also taken several steps to strengthen the 
management organisation by way of setting up production, planning and control, 
costing and material management cells. The immediate effect of these steps had 
been felt in the increase in the financial burden. However, it was hoped that 
ultimately they would pay good dividends. 


B HARAT EARTH MOVERS LUVUTED 


A S on December 31, 1971. the Company had two factories. .. .the Rail 
Coaeh Division located at Bangalore and Earth Moving Equipment Factory 
located at Kolar Gold Fields. The Rail Coach Division was manufacturing 
broad-gauge integral railcoaches of different models, The Earth Moving 
Factory was manufacturing heavy earthmoving equipment, such as scrapers 
dumpers, motor graders, wheeled tractors (front and loaders) and crawler tractors, 
of 3 sizes. The manufacture of scrapers dumpers and motor graders was under 
^hnical collaboration of Westinghouse Air Brake Company of US, Tigar 120 
SK wheeled tractors under technical collaboration of Radjc Dake of Yugo- 
skvia and the crawler tractors under the technical collaboration of Komatsu 
Manufaeiuring Company of Japan. 


Railcoach Factory had produced 270 railcoaches during each of the years 
1^69-70 and 197^71. The factory was expected to produce the same number 
during the year 197I-72. Goveroment sanction had been granted to the expansion 
01 the capacity from the existing 270 nos to 400 nos of railcoaches per year The 

initiated action to implement this expansion Projea. The 
construction, had subsuntially been completed 
t^i machinery for the various shops had also been ordered 

'>*«'» received and installed. Cert^n 
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indigenisation, the Company had kept up it$ efforts to increase the pace. The 
engines^ body chassis, tyres, radiators, fuel tank, batteries and electrical system and 
seat and guards in the case of all the equipment had been indigenised. The 
main frame; *C’ frame, undercarriage pans (track, frame, rollers, carriers, links) 
the dozer blade and draw bar hooks etc. in the case of crawler tractors has also 
been indigenised. With these efTom, the indigenous content in the case of most 
of the equipment had already reached the range of 60 to 64 per cent and this was 
expected to exceed 70% in 1972*73. The items which were yet to be indigenised 
comprised the main clutch assembly, transmission and final drive system, steering 
clutch, brake and control systems and the hydraulic systems. These were also 
expected to be indigenised in the course of the next two years or so when the in* 
digenous content of the earth moving equipment produced was expected to be 
65%. The Research and Development Cell, during this period, successfully 
completed the development of a 2.3 cubic metres capacity indigenous shovel 
which was to be fitted to the DS0*A*I2 crawler irteton. This cell had also 
developed a power 11^ transmission for D50*I5 crawler tractors. The design 
work 00 the development of an indigenous shower of 1*3 cubic metres capacity 
bad also been completed. 


SHIP Y ARD UMITEP 


O RIGINALLY, this Company was formed under Portuguese Law in Novem- 
ber. 1957. After the liberation of Goa. the Company w^ given on lease 
to Mazagon Dock Limited, with effect from I4ih. April. 1972- In the 
initial stages the Yard was used for minor ship repairs. In September, 1967, 
the lease was terminated and the Company was reconstituted as a subsidiary 
of Mazagon Dock Limited. The name of the Company was changed to Cot 
Shipyard Limited. It started functioning under its own management and a Board 
of Directors with effect from October I, 1967. 


Until very recently, the activities of the Yard were mainly confined lob^^ 
repair and the construction of ore-carrier barges upto 500 ton capacity- wim 
a view to developing the facilities for building larger craft and undertaking rep wts 
to such craft, an interim development plan providing for the development of me 
platers shops, fitting and machine shops, internal combustion engir« shop, ioinw 
shop, Uft gear testing facilities and hydraulic chain testing facilities «c. wm 
lancdoned.® The scheme, involving a capiul cost of a^ut ^ 

completed to enable the Yard to construct small dredgen barges u^o lW 

s r.,..., ......... -■« 

Yard. 
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During the year 1970-71. tbe Company built and delivered two 500 ton ore* 
carrier barges and three fishing trawlers. Another trawler, also completed during 
the period, was awaiting delivery to owners. During the year I97U72. the Com- 
pany received orders for cug from the Bombay Port Trust, fifteen 500 Ion ore- 
carrier barges and Uve harhour utility tugs. Of these, 3 barges had already been 
delivered. A further order for six more barges was also secured. Besides con- 
structing the new vessels, the Yard was also engaged in ship and barge repairing 
work and general engineering. During 1970*71, the Yard repaired 100 ships and 
97 barges, including 41 foreign ships. 

* 

BHAKAT DYNAMICS UMITED 


T he latest and destined to be the most important Defence Production 
undertaking under the Ministry of Defence, and the one to catapult India 
into missiles era. Bbarat Dynamics Liniled, commenced about the 
ouddle of July, 1971. There was slight delay in starting the production due to 
iioo*receipt In time of the imported sub-assemblies, equipment and tooling. 
However, the shortfall was soon made up. During the year 197 1 the Com- 
pany expected to achieve a turnover of about R$. 103 lakhs. The turnover during 
1972-73 was likely to be ^ the order of Rs. 201 lakhs. With a view to achieving 
maximum indigenisation at the earliest, the Company had decided to set up 
a development wing to attend to indigenisation and also product improve ment- 
The indigenisation efforts were to cover, not only the various components but also 
raw materials for this purpose, the Company was to maintain a close liaison with 
the Defence Research and Development laboratories and agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE SUPPLIES 


T m Department was created in the wake of the Indo-Pakislaoi coDBicl of 
1965. It was eatrasted with tbe reapoaslbility of mobilisallos of iodigenous 
rcMwces with a view to esiablishiog iDdepcadeot sources of supply of various 
* - equipmept. cempooents and spares for Ifae Services. It was also 

WroHH with the task of the development of eleclronics. The Department was to 
mertake tbe ndJgenous development, not only for Items till then imported, but also 
of new Items introdoced Into the Services. 


ven^tv acquaint the industry in the country with the wide range and 

had ^ fequiremenls. the Department, as on December 31. 1971, 

^ I ^ ® Bombay. Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, exhibiting 

and EfforU Were being made to further popularise these sample 

couM • attract more entrepreneurs of the country to them so that the latter 

Technical defence per- 
sample rooms to advise the manufacturers in the pro* 
Sd indigenisation. the Department was 

native C r consisting of technical, financial and ad minis- 

stituSLn 1 ^?. c n Committees dealing with import sub- 

^ Elcctro*^/FU^f!?°f defence requiremenU. (o) Armament Stores, 

MariL <f) Vehicles Stores, (rf) Engineer Stores, (e) 

the iDdisenisari^ General Stores. In order to give a fillip to 

Migemsaiion of the vanous componenU. assemblies and sub-assemblies 
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needed for ihe Vijayanta tanks, an eighth committee was formed with headquarters 
at Avadi. The Committee was entrusted the task of dealing exclusively with 
items required for the production of Vijayanta tanks. Proposals for the formation 
of another Committee to deal with components and spares for special vehicles 
and for strengthening marine stores and Electrical/Electronic Stores Committees, 
with a view to expanding their activities, were also under consideration. Till 
that lime the import substitution work of the Air Force Stores/ Aeronautical 
items was being handled by ibe Department of Defence Production. A Proposal 
to entrust this work to the Department of Defence Supplies was under considera- 
tion. The Committees, already formed and functioning, were empowered to take 
decision on cases costing Rs. 3 lakhs. These were enhanced to Rs. 5 Lakhs as 
a first step and were proposed to be enhanced to Rs, 10 lakhs, when some further 
steps to strengthen the Committees had been taken. 

Apart and aside of the assistance given to the public sector undertakings 
under the Ministry of Defence, earlier pursuing their own independent indigeaifa- 
tion programmes, the items dealt with by the Department were mostly of sophis- 
ticated nature. The enormity of the task could be judged from the facts ; (a) 
They were being developed and or produced in the country for the hrst time and this 
involved considerable development effort. The time taken in developing the items 
turned out to be much more than hrsl estimated. (6) The defence stores were 
subject to very stringent speciheation and close tolerances. In many cases, the 
firms which took these orders did not have the experience and expertise to under- 
take development and production of such stores. They had, therefore, to make 
considerable effort in producing prototypes and production samples for approval. 
Despite these constraints, a large number of sophisticated and high precision 
items were successfully developed through the Department. Not content with 
what had been achieved, the Department was taking concerted action to further 
accelerate the deliveries. It was also taking steps to further streamline the testing 
procedures and to dovetail the lime required by various agencies for test and trials 
on the advance samples before the start of bulk production. Payment procedures 
were also being simplified to facilitate rotation of the capital by the entrepreneur. 
Financial assistance was being liberally given to enable the entrepreneur to meet 
investments on raw materials. Assistance was also being given for speedy import 
of raw materials where this could not be avoided. 
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(Props: Chawla Aros. Pvt. Ltd.) 
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“JAI JAWAN” 

100% fur* ll«fiA*d CrouAdnut Oil 

OhMCfc 365. KATHA BAZAR.. BOMBAY 9 PHONES : 323116; 320113 
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